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A  residence  in  Rome  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  enabled 
the  Author  to  revise  completely  this  work  upon  the  spot,  and  to  render 
it,  as  he  trusts  his  readers  will  find,  considering  the  limits  to  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  restrict  it,  as  correct  a  Guide  to  the  Eternal  City  as 
exists  in  any  language.  He  has  endeavoured  to  convey  in  it  every  in- 
formation required  by  the  great  majority  of  travellers;  and  for  those 
who  may  desire  to  enter  into  minuter  details,  he  has  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  they  can  be  derived. 

Considerable  changes  having  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
remodel  the  notices  of  them ;  and  in  giving  more  correct  lists  of  their 
contents,  plans  of  all  have  been  introduced,  which  will  facilitate  consider- 
ably their  examination.  The  same  has  been  done  as  respects  some  of  the 
most  interesting  Ecclesiastical  Edifices. 

The  section  which  includes  the  Environs  of  Borne  has  been  considerably 
extended  in  the  later  editions,  for  the  most  part  from  the  Author's  personal 
examination ;  the  notices  on  all  the  most  important  sites  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  latest  period. 

The  interest  which  the  early  Christian  Cemeteries  are  now  attracting  has 
induced  the  Author  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Catacombs ; 
and  the  want  of  any  general  description  of  the  Physical  State  and  Geology 
of  the  region  in  and  about  the  city  has  led  him  to  insert  brief  notices 
on  these  subjects. 

The  Author  begs  to  refer  his  antiquarian  readers,  for  more  extended  in- 
formation on  the  topography  and  monuments  of  the  ancient  city,  to  the 
article  on  Ancient  Rome  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  Classical 
Geography,  which  is  now  published  in  a  separate  form. 

Chronological  Tables  ot  the  Sovereigns  who  have  ruled  over  Rome, 
from  Romulus  to  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  principal  events  during  the 
republican  period;  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Church  Ceremonies 
during  the  year ;  a  notice  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Nobility  ;  and 
a  list  of  Riding  Excursions  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  have  been  added. 

The  details  so  useful  to  the  foreigner  arriving  in  Rome,  under  the  head 
of  General  Information,  with  the  very  latest  changes  and  discoveries, 
have  been  carefully  revised,  and  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  period. 

J.  B.  P. 
Some,  March,  1871. 
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MODES  OF  BEACHING  ROME. 

HINTS  AS  TO  ROUTES. 

Although  the  different  routes  leading  to  Rome  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Handbook  of  Northern  Italy y  and  more  fully  described  in  those  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy,  the  following  information  may  be  useful  to  travellers  who  may 
not  have  these  volumes  at  hand. 

A.  The  most  direct  and  economical  route  from  London  and  Paris  will  be  by 
the  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,  and  from  there  by  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Perugia,  or  from 
Bologna  by  Leghorn  and  Civita  Vecchia.  The  inconvenience  of  crossing  the  Alps, 
which  formerly  deterred  many  from  adopting  it  in  winter,  through  fear  of  exposing 
themselves  to  a  trajet  of  10  hours  by  carriage  between  St.  Michel  and  Susa,  is  now 
avoided,  the  journey  being  performed  by  rail  since  the  opening  in  1871  of  the 
Great  Tunnel  between  Modane  and  Bardoneche.  Distance  from  London,  by  Calais, 
1474  miles;  steamer  and  railway  charges,  10/.  5s.  (11/.  by  express  trains  in  Italy, 
where  an  additional  20  per  cent,  on  the  fares  is  charged) ;  time  employed  m 
travelling,  from  Paris  55  hours,  from  London  67,  by  trains  corresponding  with  each 
other. 

B.  From  London  to  Rome,  by  Paris,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Genoa,  Spezzia,  Leghorn,  and 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  inconvenience  of  this  route  for  the  present  is,  that  the  part 
of  it  between  Men  tone  and  Savona,  and  Sestri  di  Lerante  and  Spezzia,  must  be  per- 
formed by  carriage,  or  between  Nice  and  Spezzia  by  sea,  but  this  will  be  soon 
removed  by  the  completion  of  the  Ligurian  Railways.  Expenses  by  railway,  diligence 
and  steamer,  from  London,  about  11/.  10*. ;  time  employed,  62  hours. 

C.  From  London  to  Rome  by  Paris,  Nice,  Mentone,  by  rail,  from  Metitone  to  Savona 
by  carriage,  from  Savona  to  Sestri  by  rail,  from  there  to  Spezzia  by  carriage,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Rome ;  or  from  Nice  to  Leghorn  by  the  excellent  steamers  of  the 
Peirano-Danovaio  Company,  and  thence  by  railway;  Sestri  to  Spezzia  by  carriage  ia 
&hrs. ;  thence  by  rail  to  Rome.  Expense  of  travelling  about  Hi.  10«.  In  the  early 
winter  this  will  be  perhaps  the  easiest,  and  for  invalids  the  most  convenient  route ; 
the  journey,  about  63  hours,  not  including  necessary  stoppages. 

D.  London  to  Rome,  by  Paris  to  Nice  (rail),  thence  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn  and 
Civita  Vecchia  by  the  steamers  of  the  Peirano-Danovaro  Company ;  or  from  Leghorn 
to  Rome  by  rail  through  Civita  Vecchia.  Expenses  of  travelling  about  10/.  10s. ; 
time  employed  65  hrs. 

In  the  early  winter  the  two  latter  routes  will  be  the  most  convenient,  especially  for 
invalids. 

E.  From  London  to  Rome,  by  Paris,  Munich,  Inspruck,  the  Brenner  Pass,  Verona, 
Padua,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Perugia.  Distance  from  London,  1547  miles.  Railway 
all  the  way  from  Calais :  at  present  this  is  the  only  unbroken  line  of  railway  between 
Calais  and  Rome  (intercepted  during  the  war),  as  well  as  Routes  A,  B,  C,  D.  Time 
employed  in  travelling,  71}  hours;  expenses,  112.  16s.  and  8/.  12s. 

7.  Persons  not  wishing  to  pass  through  Paris,  and  by  the  Cenis  Pass,  can  proceed 
by  way  of  Calais,  or  Ostend  to  Brussels,  Luxembourg  to  Strasburg  and  Munich, 
or  from  Brussels  to  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Munich,  and  thence  to  Rome,  as  in  last 
route.  Tickets  are  issued  on  this  route  from  Strasburg  and  Munich  to  Rome,  by 
which  the  traveller  is  allowed  for  luggage  25  kil.,  and  can  remain  30  days  on  his  route. 
Fares  from  London  by  Calais  and  Brussels,  about  12/.  4s.  and  8/.  18s.  During  the 
present  disastrous  war,  this  is  the  most  convenient  route  by  which  Italy  generally  and 
Kome  can  be  reached. 

O.  By  Turin  (Route  A),  or  Milan,  and  Venice,  through  Bologna  andAncona, 
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m  rvome.  Distance  from  Turin  to  Rome,  551  miles;  from  Milan,  444;  and  412 
from  Venice.  Time  employed  from  Turin  in  travelling,  25  hours;  from  Milan,  22£ ; 
and  24  hours  rom  Venice.  Railway  expenses,  41.  Is.,  3/.  12s.,  and  3/.  4a.  respectively 
from  each  of  these  cities. 

Instead  of  proceeding  by  Ancona,  the  route  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  from 
there  to  Rome  by  Perugia,  may  be  preferred,  in  which  the  distance  from  Turin  will 
be  532  miles,  from  Milan  425,  from  Verona  438,  and  Venice  393.  The  times  employed 
in  travelling  respectively,  26,  25,  22,  and  23  hours ;  and  the  expenses  by  rail,  '6i.  18s. 
<xf„  3/.  10s.,  and  3/.  3*.  By  Bologna  and  Pistoia  (avoiding  Florence)  to  Leghorn,  and 
from  there  to  Rome,  distances  and  expenses  nearly  the  same. 

H.  By  Marseilles,  and  from  there  by  sea  to  Oivita  Vecchia,  thence  to  Rome  by 
rail.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  travelling  will  be,  saving  of  time,  and  economy 
as  regards  charges  on  overweight  of  luggage,  which  are  considerable  on  the  Italian 
railways.  Time  employed  by  this  route  between  London  and  Rome,  about  60  hours ; 
expenses  of  rail  and  steamers,  12/.  65. 

L  From  Naples  to  Rome  by  rail  in  8 J  hours;  distance  162  miles;  expenses  of 
railway,  ]/.  bs.  5d.  and  19*.  Id.  by  ordinary  trains;  lZ.  7s.  lOd.  and  20s.  lOtf.  by 
express. 

X.  Travellers  arriving  from  India  by  the  overland  route  can  proceed  to  Rome  in  2 
ways:  from  Alexandria  to  Malta,  and  from  there  by  steamer  to  Naples,  thence  by 
rail  (  I )  to  Rome ;  or  from  Alexandria  to  Brindisi,  and  from  there  l»y  rail  either 
through  Ancona  and  Foligno  in  about  26  hrs.,  or  by  Foggia  Benevento  to  Caserta  and 
Naples,  there  being  direct  trains  from  both  daily  to  Rome — the  latter  perhaps  the 
most  expeditious  and  economical.  Since  the  present  disastrous  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  the  Overland  Mail  route  no  longer  proceeds  by  Marseilles,  but  by 
Germany  and  the  Brenner  Pass  to  Brindisi.  The  correspondence  by  means  of  the 
Belgian  and  German  railways  affording  a  more  expeditious  route.  The  express  train 
starting  from  London  (Charing  Cross  Stat.)  on  Thursday,  and  arriving  at  Brindisi  at 
11*50  on  Monday  evening ;  the  steamer  sailing  at  1  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

%•  The  times  above  stated  are  those  octuaily  on  the  road,  and  by  the  express  or  direct 
trains,  which  in  France  generally  only  take  first-class  passengers,  and  in  Italy  make  an  additional 
charge  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  fares  for  both  classes ;  in  France,  60  lbs.  of  luggage  are 
allowed  free  of  charge ;  none  in  Italy,  except  what  is  carried  in  the  railway-carriage  by  ihe 
traveller. 

Passports. — For  English  and  Americans  the  best  passports  will  be  those  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  at  London  or  Washington  although  those  of  any  diplomatic  or  consular  functionary  of  their 
Governments  on  the  Continent  will  be  equally  received.  Although  passports  are  now  very 
seldom  demanded  of  Enalbh  and  American  travellers,  still  they  will  always  do  well  to  be  pro- 
vided with  them,  as  certificates  of  their  national  identity. 
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$  1.  Hotels. 
The  greater  number  of  the  hotels 
frequented  by  foreigners  are  situated 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  city,  in 
the  space  comprised  between  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Condotti,  Piazza  Barberini,  the 
Pincian  hill,  and  the  Tiber. 

Hotel  d'Angleterre  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  near  the  Via  Condotti,  in  the 
most  central  and  one  of  the  healthiest 
situations  in  Rome,  is  in  every  respect 
a   most    comfortable    and    extremely 
well  managed  house,  with  accommoda- 
tion well  suited  for  families  and  bacbe-  i 
lore,  charges  more  moderate  than  at 
the  Europa,    Londres,    &c,    a    most 
obliging  landlord  (M.  Gendre)  and  sec- 
retary ( Coccanari),  and  one  of  the  best 
tables-d'hdte  in  Italy  at  5  fr.  (certainly 
in  Rome),  including  good  wine  of  the 
country;  bed-rooms  3  to  6  fr.  a  day, 
according  to  the  floor  on  which  they 
are  situated,  and  the   season ;  a  sit- 
ting-room with  bed  and  servant's  room 
from  10  to    15   fr.-,    breakfast,  with  > 
eggs,  2  fr„  or  cold  meat,  2$  fr. ;  id.  a  , 
la  fourchette,  4  fr. ;  dinner  in   apart- ' 
ments,  7  fr ;  servant's  board,  5  fr.  per  i 
diem ;  service,  1  fr.  per  diem,  and  5  fr. ; 
a  month  for  the  porter  and  facchini  for i 
a  single  person,  10  to  15  for  families, 
according  to  their  number.    These  two 
latter  charges  are  included  in  the  bills 
on  leaving.    There  are  attached  to  the 
hotel  very  comfortably  and  elegantly 
fitted-up  sitting,  music,  reading  (with 
the     principal     English,     American, 


French,  and  Italian  newspapers),  and 
smoking-rooms,  baths,  &c.  "  Je  con- 
nais  les  meilleurs  hotels  en  Italie,  en 
Allemagne,  a.  Paris,  et  a  New  York ; 
mais  il  ny  a  pas  un  seul  oh  on  se  trouve 
plus  a  son  aise  qua  1' Hotel  d'Angleterre 
a  Rome :  il  y  a  plus  de  luxe  exte'rieure 
dans  d'autres,  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  d'hotel 
qui  par  son  confort,  sa  proprete',  sa 
cuisine  et  l'organisation  de  son  service, 
font  pins  facilement  un  voyageur  oub- 
lier  les  agremens  de  chez-soi,  one  l'Hotel 
d'Angleterre. — V.  S.,  Min.  PUn.  of  the 
N.  German  Confederation."  Letter  to 
the  Editor,  July,  1870. 

Hotel  and  Pension  Anglo- Americam* 
No.  128,  Via  Frattina,  with  a  good 
table-d'hdte,  in  an  excellent  and  at  all 
seasons  healthy  situation,  and  with 
most  of  the  apartments  looking  south. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  board 
and  lodging  at  so  much  a  day,  week, 
or  month,  the  prices  according  to  the 
apartments:  very  good  table  d'hdte, 
with  wine,  5fr.;  general  sitting-room, 
news,  English  and  American  papers, 
and  smoking-rooms. 

Hdtel  d'AUemagne,  88,  Via  Condotti, 
has  undergone  a  thorough  repair  and 
re-furnishing ;  clean,  comfortable,  and 
well  managed;  w.  c.  in  the  apartments. 
Table  d'hote  at  5  francs,  including 
wine. 

Hdtel  cTAmerique,  in  the  Via  Babuino, 
comfortable,  with  a  table-d'hdte,  and 
attentive  landlord. 

Hotel  des  lies  Britanniques,  kept  by 
Freytag,  in  the  Piazza   del    Popolo, 
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very  clean  and  good,  with  an  excel- 
lent cook,  and  veil  suited  for  families: 
a  good  table-d'hdte  at  5  fr.  (without 
wine). 

Hotel  Brighton,  in  the  Via  Sebastia- 
nello,  close  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Hdtel  Costanzi,  in  the  Via  di  San 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  very  good,  nearest 
to  the  rly.  stat,  consequently  more  con- 
venient for  travellers  passing  through 
Home.  Several  large  and  airy  apart- 
ments well  suited  for  families.  Good 
table  d'hdte.  This  hotel  is  incon- 
veniently situated,  owing  to  its  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Hdtel  de  ?  Europe,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  comfortable  in  every  respect 
Fair  table-d'hdte  at  6  fr.  (without 
wine).  There  have  been  of  late  com- 
plaints of  the  high  charges  here,  and 
of  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  and  manager.  Ithas  several  large 
suites  of  apartments  and  bachelors' 
rooms:  some  of  the  apartments  on 
the  Piazza  Mignanelli  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  sunny  look-out. 

Hdtel  du  Globe,  Via  di  S,  Nicolas  di 
Tolentino. 

The  Hotel  de  Londres  and  H.  Serny, 
belougiag  to  the  same  owner,  and  close 
to  each  other,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
are  on  the  same  system  as  the  Europa : 
tables-d'hdte  at  5  fr.,  also  expensive : 
good  in  most  respects. 

Hotel  Molaro,  in  the  Via  Gregorian  a; 
good,  in  a  very  healthy  situation,  and 
well  spoken  of  in  every  respect. 

Hotel  de  la  Paix,  in  the  Via  Felice ; 
charges  moderate,  but  second-rate. 

Hotel  de  Rome,  in  the  Palazzo  Loz- 
zano,  Piazza  di  San  Carlo  in  Corso, 
on  a  large  scale ;  nearly  300  beds ;  very 
good.  The  larger  apartments,  salle  a 
manger,  and  general  sitting  and  smok- 
ing rooms,  are  handsomely  fitted  up ; 
table-d'hdte  5  fr.,  without  wine.  Bed- 
rooms from  4  to  7  fr. ;  dinner  in  apart- 
ments 7  to  10  fr.  Of  late  years  this 
house,  after  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  frequented  in 
Rome  by  travellers  from  every  country ; 
situation  healthy. 

Hotel  de  Bussie,  near  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  table-d'hdte,  5    fre.  (without 


wine).  The  situation  of  this  hotel  is  not, 
however,  so  convenient  as  those  nearer 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  from  being  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  city. 

Hdtel  Victoria,  comfortable  and  well 
situated,  Via  Due  Macelli. 

Hdtel  New  York,  in  the  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  in  a  convenient  situation  near 
the  Via  Condotti  and  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
table-d'hdte  at  5  fr.;  represented  as 
quiet  and  respectable. 

Pension  Anglaise,  a  small  quiet  2nd- 
rate  hotel,  with  table-d'hdte  at  5  fr., 
No.  54,  Via  Condotti. 

Hdtel  de  la  Ville  in  the  Via  di  Babuino, 
close  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  op- 
posite to  the  Hdtel  de  Bussie,  repre- 
sented as  comfortable. 

All  the  above  hotels  are  in  what  may 
be  called  the  strangers'  quarter  of  Rome. 

Albergo  della  Minerva,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  behind  the  Pantheon, 
a  very  extensive  hotel,  with  some 
large  apartments  handsomely  fur- 
nished ;  table-d'hdte.  The  Minerva  is 
more  frequented  by  French,  Germans, 
and  other  strangers  than  English  and 
Americans.  It  was,  until  lately,  the 
general  rendezvous  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  the  higher 
classes,  from  every  country  daring  their 
visits  to  Rome. 

Hdtel  Cesari,  Piazza  di  Pietra,  in  the 
same  quarter,  a  fair  bachelor's  hotel 
or  lodging-house,  but  without  cafe, 
restaurant,  or  table-d'hdte. 

The  traveller  will  do  well  to  make  his 
agreements  at  hotels  in  francs  or  lire, 
which  will  prevent  all  misunderstand- 
ing ;  indeed,  it  is  generally  understood 
at  hotels  and  lodging-houses  that  all 
accounts  are  to  be  made  out  in  lire, 
and  paid  weekly  in  silver  coin  {lire 
effettive). 

• 

Boarding-houses. — That  kept  by  the 
Misses  Smith  (English  ladies),  at  No. 
93,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  respectably 
conducted.  Well  suited  for  English 
ladies,  the  Misses  S.  being  patronized 
by  the  resident  clergyman  and  English 
families.  Mrs.  Polkinghorue,  also  an 
Englishwoman,  keeps  a  well-conducted 
Boarding-house,  but  6mall,  at  No.  151, 
Via  di  Babuino.  Another  Boarding- 
house,  kept  by  Madame  Tellenbach,  a 
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German  lady,  at  No.  51  in  the  same 
Piazza,  is  also  recommended  as  well 
suited  for  families,  the  owner  speaking 
English.  Terms,  everything  included, 
at  both  nooses,  about  3/.  a-week.  Of 
late,  and  arising  from  the  greater  influx 
of  American  visitors,  the  number  of 
boarding-houses  at  Rome  has  con- 
siderably increased ;  the  two  above,  and 
the  Pension  Anglo  Americain,  will  be  the 
best  for  families,  and  especially  ladies. 
The  prices  of  apartments  in  the 
hotels  will  vary  according  to  the  season, 
being  highest  in  the  winter  months, 
and  especially  during  the  festivities  of 
the  Carnival  and  the  Holy  week.    A 


to  6  francs  a-day,  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  3  or  4  persons  from  16  to  20  francs ; 
bat  this  will  depend  on  the  look-out, 
the  floor  on  which  the  rooms  are  situ- 
ated, their  number,  &c.  Firing  and 
lights  are  expensive  in  hotels,  some 
charging  I  fr.  for  each  wax  candle, 
and  5  for  every  basket  of  wood,  whilst 
at  others  (l'Angleterre)  these  charges 
are  75  c.  and  4  fr. ;  as  is  every  kind 
of  wine,  both  foreign  and  Italian.  1 
fr.  a  day  for  each  person,  hut  less  when 
a  family  is  numerous,  or  if  the  stay 
be  prolonged,  is  considered  ample  re- 
muneration for  the  servants,  or  service ; 
H  is  now  included  in  the  bill  at  all  the 
respectable  hotels :  a  small  fee  is  gene- 
rally given  to  the  porter  on  leaving ;  in 
aome  of  the  hotels,  as  at  the  Angle- 
terre,  even  this  is  included  in  the  bill. 
Travellers  arriving  at  the  rly.  stat.  will 
do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
reports  of  interested  parties,  who  will 
try  to  dissuade  them  from  going  to  such 
or  such  an  hotel  on  the  plea  tiiat  there 
m  no  room.  They  can  find  this  out,  if 
true,  for  themselves,  by  driving  to  the 
house  they  have  decided  to  go  to,  the 


Propaganda,  del  la  Mercede,  del  Tri- 
tone,  Condotti,  della  Croce,  &c,  and  ge- 
nerally all  the  streets  between  the  Corso 
and  the  declivities  of  the  Pincian  and 
Quirinal  hills.  Strangers  should  avoid 
situations  where  the  bed-rooms  cannot 
have  a  free  circulation  of  air.  All 
houses  with  confined  court-yards  and 
fountains,  however  agreeable  they  may 
be  rendered  to  the  eye  by  verdure,  are 
objectionable  in  summer  on  account 
of  the  mosquitos;  the  latter  are  par- 
ticularly annoying  near  the  Tiber. 
The  streets  that  run  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
running  N.  and  S.,  as  they  are    less 


bed-room  on  an  average  costs  from  8   exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air  during 


the  prevalence  of  N.  winds,  and  the 
apartments  have  a  better  look-out. 
Both  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms  of 
invalids  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
southern  aspect  Nervous  persons 
should  live  in  the  more  open  and 
elevated  situations.  The  price  for  a 
furnished  sitting-room  and  bed-room 
in  a  good  situation  is  now  from  120  to 
160  fr.  a  month.  Suites  of  apartments 
for  families  may  be  reckoned  in  pro- 
portion, but  this  depends  greatly  on 
the  demand,  the  season,  and  the  situa- 
tion. After  the  holy  week,  for  in- 
stance, the  price  of  lodgings  is  lowered 
nearly  one  half,  A  good  sitting-room, 
with  3  bed-rooms  and  a  kitchen,  in 
the  fashionable  quarter,  costs  on  th^ 
average  from  200  to  350  fr.  a  month, 
according  to  the  furniture  and  situa- 
tion; or  less  in  the  streets  which  lie 
beyond  the  ordinary  beat  of  English 
visitors,  as  in  retired  situations  near 
the  Quirinal,  and  about  the  N.  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Piazza  Trajano, 
one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Rome. 
Families  who  intend  to  make  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  Rome  may  find  roomy 


master  of  which,  if  he  cannot  take  them  |  and  splendid  apartments   in  some  of 


in,  will  be  the  best  adviser  as  to  where 
they  will  find  accommodation. 

§  2.  Lodgings  in  private  houses  may 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  Rome.  The  best 
situations  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Via  Babuino,  the  Corso,  and  the  streets 
lying  between  them;  the  Via  Grego- 
riana,the  Via  Sistina.the  Via  Felice,delle 


the  great  palaces — in  those  of  the 
Simonetti,  Gregorio.  However  re- 
spectable the  landlord  may  appear, 
a  formal  written  agreement  (con- 
tratto)  is  necessary,  and  a  careful  veri- 
fication of  the  inventory  of  the  fur- 
niture still  more  so.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  insert  in  the  agreement  the 
clause    "meno  Vuso"   as  a   provision 
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will  be  as  well  also  to  stipulate  for  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  windows  daring 
the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  for  its  festivities,  be- 
sides being  obliged  to  pay  for  places  at 
his  own  windows.  In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  fountain,  from 
which  the  different  lodgers  supply  them- 
selves with  water  by  means  of  buckets 
traversing  on  a  fixed  iron  rod,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  servants  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  floors.  Wood,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  expensive; 
a  cartload,  including  porterage  and 
cntting,  now  costs  from  4  to  4$  scudi. 
Persons  living  in  private  lodgings 
will  find  it  more  economical  to 
burn  coke,  which  can  at  all  times 
be  procured  at  the  gas-works  (Via  de' 
Cerchi,  near  la  Bocca  della  Verita) 
at  about  60  livres  a  ton,  or  from  the 
'  ordinary  wood  merchants  for  3}  livres 
a  sack.  A  single  person  generally  pays 
15  to  20  lire  a  month  for  attendance. 
The  wages  of  female  servants  are  from 
25  to  35  lire  a  month  with  their  board. 
Strangers  will  find  lists  of  apartments  at 
Mr.  Shea's  house  agency  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  No.  11,  who  for  a  moderate 
charge  will  undertake  to  have  all  for- 
malities regarding  agreement  and  inven- 
tory made  out  in  a  proper  form,  receiv- 
ing" and  delivering  up  the  furniture,  &c. 
The  prices  of  lodgings  have  consider- 
ably increased  at  Home  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  are  likely  to  do  more, 
should  Rome  become  the  capital  of 
Italy. 

House  and  Commission  Agents. — Mr. 
Shea,  No.  11,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  estab- 
lished here  since  1852,  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  careful,  experienced,  re- 
spectable, and  trustworthy  agent,  not 
only  for  apartments,  but  for  packing 
and  forwarding  parcels,  luggage, 
works  of  art,  &c  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  He  is  one  of  Messrs.  J. 
and  R.  McCrackens',  of  London,  cor- 
respondents. Pohcalsky,  No.  455  in 
the  Corso,  has  an  ageucy  for  ser- 
vants, &c. 

Strangers  cannot  be  too  much  cau- 
tioned against  certaiu  fellows  who  are 
instantly  hanging  about  the  Piazza  di 


Spagna  and  the  neighbouring  streets* 
and  at  the  railway  station,  offering 
lodgings  for  hire.  They  will  exact  a 
high  commission  from  the  owners, 
which  will  ultimately  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  hirers. 

§  3.  Trattorie,  Restaurateurs,  —  Most 
persons  who  live  in  private  lodgings  at 
Rome  are  supplied  with  dinner  from 
a  trattoria,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head, 
and  which  will,  for  small  families  par- 
ticularly, be  found  much  more  conve- 
nient and  economical  than  marketing, 
hiring  cooks,  &c  The  charges  for 
dinner  ought  not  to  exceed  5  fr.  a 
head  exclusive  of  dessert  and-  wine; 
so  well  is  the  system  carried  out.  that 
the  dishes  are  sent  even  to  consider- 
able distances  perfectly  hot,  by  means 
of  large  tin  baskets  furnished  with 
charcoal  braziers.  Amongst  the  best  of 
these  traiteurs&re,  Bedeau,  81,  Via  della 
Croce;  Celles,  ViaSebastianello;  Morin 
Pere,  French  cook,  well  recommended, 
94,  Via  Cano  le  Case  ;  Carletti,  11, 
ViaCondotti.  The  Restaurant  de  Paris 
on  the  ground-floor  in  Palazzo  Si- 
monetti,  No.  307  in  the  Corso,  good. 
Table-d'hote  4  fr.,  including  wine. 
Bachelors  will  prefer  dining  at  a  table- 
d'hdte  or  a  restaurateur's :  a  good  restau- 
rant is  still  one  of  the  desiderata  here,  al- 
though improvement  has  taken  place  of 
late  years.  The  following  are  the  most 
resorted  to  : — Spillman,  10,  Via  Con- 
dotti ;  the  best  pastry-cook's  and  confec- 
tioner's shop  in  Rome;  a  table-dlidte 
at  5  francs  a  head,  without  wine,  and 
an  excellent  restaurant  for  breakfasts 
a  la  fourchette  and  luncheons,  have  been 
added  to  this  establishment.  S.  sends 
out  dinners,  supplies  dinners  to  families, 
picnics  for  the  country,  &c.  Francois 
Spillman,  No.  12  in  the  same  street,  for 
dinner  parties.  Nazzari's,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  with  a  pastry-cook's  shop  at- 
tached; the  restaurant  is  much  fre- 
quented both  for  luncheons  and  din- 
ners;— these  three  send  out  dinners  to 
families.  Bedeau,  8 1, Via  della  Croce, 
is  very  good,  the  rooms  clean,  and  the 
cooking  excellent,  perhaps  more  econo- 
mical than  the  preceding;  frequented 
by  the  higher  class  of  artists. — Caffe  di 
Roma,  a  new  establishment,  in  the  Piazza 
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di  San  Carlo  in  Corso,  near  the  Hotel  de 
Rome,  handsomely  fitted  up.  Restaurant 
Renaud,  No.  26,  Via  Mario  dei  Fiori, 
kept  by  a  French  cook;  clean,  and 
charges  moderate ;  2  frs.  in  caffe' ;  din- 
ners to  be  ordered  beforehand.  Caff1' 
Corti,  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  moderate. 
Restoratore  Ronzi,  202,  Piazza  Colon- 
na,  restorateurs  and  pastrycooks.  The 
Ristoratore  del  Falcone,  in  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Eustachio,  behind  the  Pantheon, 
is  the  most  celebrated  for  its  exclu- 
sively Roman  cuisine. 


§  4.  Caff  is. — The  Roman  caff&s  have 
hitherto  been  behind  those  of  the  other 
large  towns  in  Italy.  The  best  are : — 
Caffe  di  Roma,  one  of  the  cleanest  121, 
Corso ;  Caffe  Greco,  with  a  restaurant, 
in  the  Via  Condotti,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  artists  of  every  country— almost  all 
the  artists  in  Rome  may  be  met  here ; 
it  is  their  general  rendezvous  at  7 
a.m.  for  breakfast,  andfin  the  evening ; 
Caffe'  Veneziano,  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra ; 
Catfe  Bagnoli  alle  Convertite,  in  the 
Corso,  very  fair  and  much  frequented 
by  the  Romans  of  the  middle  classes. 
Caffe'  di  Venezia,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia,  clean.  Breakfast  at  a  caffe', 
with'  tea  or  coffee,  bread,  butter,  and 
eggs,'  costs  1  lira;  a  cup  of  coffee,  15 
to  20  cent.  The  designation  corre- 
sponding to  our  English  waiter,  or 
French  garcon,  in  a  caie,  is  bottega;  in 
an  hotel  or  restaurant,  cameriere. 

§  5.  Provisions,  Articles  of  Housekeep- 
ing, Markets,  Ac.— Every  article    of 


|  housekeeping  having  increased  of  late 

|  years  in  value,  Rome,  from  being  as  in 

former  times  an  economical  residence, 

is  now  nearly  as  expensive    as   any 

capital  in  Europe  ;  * 

Meat  Markets — There  is  no  general 
market  for  butchers'  meat  in  Rome; 
like  the  bakers,  the  butchers  are  a 
privileged  class,  and  their  shops  distri- 
buted over  the  city,  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  respective  quarters. 
Pork,  lamb,  and  larger  game  are  sold 
in  the  open  markets  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  at  the  shops  of  the  sausage  vend- 
ors or  Pizzicagnoli,  also  a  privileged 
trade,  who  are  the  dealers  in  butter, 
eggs,  hams,  bacon,  oil,  and  salt  fish. 

Game  and  Poultry. — The  principal 
.  market  is  held  in  the  streets  adjoining 
!  the  Rotonda  or  Pantheon.  The  supply 
'  of  the  former  is  very  varied  indeed ; 
i  every  flying  creature  being  eaten  by 
|  the  Romans,  may  be  seen  here,  from  an 
eagle    to  a  tom-tit.       The   principal 
species,  which  of  course  vary  with  the 
seasons,  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  and    three  or 
four    species    of     snipe,    waterfowl, 
thrushes,  quails,  especially  during  their 
arrival  in  May,  and  an  immense  va- 
riety of  small  birds,  known  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Ucceltetti,m&ny 
of  which  are  of  passage;   of  larger 
game,  wild  boar,  roebuck,  hares,  and 
porcupines,    which  are  considered  as 
such. 


*  To  enable  the  visitor  to  Judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  we  annex  a  table  of  the  prices  charged 
for  several  of  the  most  important  articles  of  housekeeping  in  January,  1871:  we  bave  given 
the  prices  first  in  Roman  currency  and  weights,  and  reduced  the  latter  to  English  pounds  and 
money,  to  enable  our  countrymen  to  make  the  comparison.  We  have  added  the  prices  of  the  same 
articles  in  London  on  the  some  date : — 

In  Rome, 
per  Rom.  lb.   per  Eng.  lb.        In  London, 

Boef  and  mutton •      •      .     12   soldi.  8d.              7d.  to  lOd. 

Veal 15        it  10<*-              **!• to  9H- 

Purk  (only  allowed  to  be  sold  from  Nov.  to  Feb.)       .  8  to  10   „  Sid.              8id.  to  Bid. 

Fowls  (very  small  and  poor),  each 30  to  35  „  16d.  to  17d.         2/6  to  3/6 

Bacon 12        ,.  ,  Sd.                      12* 

Fvh  (varies  considerably) 20  to  25  „  12+d.  to  I6d. 

Bread  (per  lb.) 2i      „  2d.;qtn.loaf.8d.7d. 

Potatoes  (per  lb.) 1       «  »W.  per  stone. 

Coke  (per  cwu) 3i  francs. 

„  (per  ton.)  or  1000  kll •     41*     » 

Only  such  articles  as  can  bear  comparison  with  these  consumed  tn  England  have  been  inserted. 
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Fish  Market. — There  are  two  for  fresh 
fish.  The  largest  (la  Pescheria),  in  the 
Jew  quarter,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  where  all  the  produce  of  the 
sea-fisheries,  and  of  the  salt  lagoons 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are 
brought  every  morning,  a  very  inte- 
resting exhibition  for  the  naturalist,  as 
the  species  are  extremely  varied ;  the 
second  market  behind  San  Carlo  in 
the  Corso.  The  best  fish  are  the  sea 
basse  (spigola),  the  grey  mullet  {cefalo), 
the  rouget  (mullo),  soles  (sola),  whiting 
{merluzzo).  The  skaite,  dog-fish,  con- 
ger eels,  are  inferior,  as  are  the  two 
larger  species  of  cuttle-fish,  the  sepia 
and calamare ;  the  langusta  or  crayfish 
represents  our  lobster,  is  lighter  and 
very  good;  crabs  small  and  inferior. 
The  best  freshwater  fish  are  the  eels 
and  carp  from  the  lakes  of  Fogliano, 
&c. ;  a  peculiar  species  of  land-crab  is 
considered  a  delicacy  in  the  summer 
months. 

Vegetable  and  Fruit  Market.  —  The 
principal  are  in  the  Piazza  Navona 
and  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  and  the 
supply  is  good,  as  much  ground  about 
the  capital  is  laid  out  in  gardens. 
Oranges  are  brought  from  Naples 
and  Sicily;  apples  and  pears  from 
the  Sabine  provinces  chiefly,  as  also 
chesnuts  and  walnuts;  in  the  spring 
and  summer  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
later  of  grapes  and  figs.  The  price 
of  vegetables  is  very  variable  :  the  best 
are  cauliflowers,  cultivated  and  wild 
asparagus,  celery,  peas,  and  different 
kinds  of  salads;  carrots  and  turnips 
inferior ;  potatoes  good :  in  the  spring 
aud  summer  large  quantities  of  fennel- 
root  (Jnocchio),  horse-beans,  peas,  &c, 
are  eaten  in  the  raw  state.  Asparagus, 
grown  to  an  enormous  size,  is  cultivated 
near  Castel  Gaudolfo  and  Tivoli. 

Firewood  can  be  best  .procured  in 
larger  quantities  at  the  wood-yards  near 
the  Tiber,  but  for  most  visitors  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  get  it  through 
the  grocers,  and  who  furnish  families  I 
with  oil,  candles,  &c.   Coke  can  also  be  j 
procured  in  the  same  way,  although,  j 
'\rge  quantities  are  consumed, 


it  will  be  more  economical  to  obtain 
it  from  the  gasworks  near  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  persons  who  supply 
groceries,  foreign  and  home  wines,  &c., 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Tradesmen.  Luigioni  and  Fichelli, 
who  live  at  Nos.  70  and  87  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  A.  Berardi,at  No. 
25,  Via  Condotti,  can  be  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  Wood  is  sold  by  the 
cart-load,  including  cutting  and  storing, 
at  about  20  lire  the  caretta  or  cart-load 
of  2  cubic  metres. 

« 

Bakers.— The  price  of  household  bread 
is  fixed  by  the  authorities,  who  keep  a 
strict  supervision  over  the  Forni  or 
bakers'  shops.  Ordinary  household 
bread,  Pane  Casareccio,  is  sold  by  the 
Decina  of  ten  Roman  pounds  (7}  Eng- 
lish lbs.),  and  now  costs  from  25  to 
28  soldi,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
2d.  an  English  lb.,  or  mora  exactly 
7-ftd.  the  quartern  loaf;  fancy  bread, 
such  as  brown  bread  and  rolls,  on  which 
there  is  no  tariif,  are  nearly  double  in 
price,  or  about  Ad.  per  lb.  Colalucci, 
who  r  speaks  English,  No.  88,  Via 
dell  a  Croce,  can  be  recommended  for 
every  kind  of  fancy  bread,  biscuits, 
pastry,  &c. 

§  6.  Passports  and  police  regulations, 
regarding  foreigners. — The    regulations 
concerning  these  formerly  so  trouble- 
some documents  are  now  the  same  as  in 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

6  7.  Clubs.— There  is  an  English  club 
at  No.  78,  Via  della  Croce.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  members,  as  in  London,  and 
are  elected  by  ballot  the  week  following. 
Season  Members,  who  are  admitted  for 
six  months,  joining  the  club  before  the 
1st  of  March,  pay  a  subscription  of  135 
francs ;  after  that  date,  or  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  80.  Permanent 
Members,  who  reside  usually  at  Rome, 
an  entrance  fee  of  135  lire,  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  75.  Season 
members  must  re-submit  to  ballot  every 
year.  Absentees  do  not  contribute. 
There  is  a  table-d'hdte  dinner  for  mem. 
bers  putting  down  their  names  before 
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a  certain  hour.  The  club  is  opened 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  closed 
after  the  15  th  of  May.  There  is  also  a 
club  of  the  German  artists,  to  which  all 
foreigners  can  be  admitted,  provided  they 
speak  Germant  the  subscription  to  which 
is  35  lire  a -year,  and  8  a  month ;  it  is 
now  lodged  in  the  Palazzo  Poli,  over- 
looking the  Fontana  di  Trevi :  attached 
to  it  is  a  library  of  works  on  Rome  and 
the  fine  arts,  amounting  to  3000 
volumes.  There  is  an  American  club 
confined  to  gentlemen  of  the  United 
States,  at  No.  I '2,  Via  di  Alberti ; 
admission  by  ballot :  subscription,  300 
lire  for  6  months,  150  for  3,  and  50  for 
1  mouth ;  and  a  Roman  one,  to  which 
diplomatic  strangers  are  admitted 
Palazzo  Bernini,  No.  150,  Corso.  Se- 
veral Italian  clubs  have  been  set  up 
since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
Italian  Government 

§  8.  Public  Conveyances. 

Almost  all  the  public  conveyances 
oat  of  Rome  have  ceased  running, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  rly.  lines 
to  the  capital,  and  the  few  that*  may 
be  used  by  travellers  now  start  from 
stations  on  the  different  railways, 
thus: — those  for  Viterbo  from  Orte, 
for  Rieti  from  Correse,  for  Porto 
d'Anzio  from  La  Cecchina  near  Al- 
bano.  A  direct  diligence  for  Viterbo 
and  Orvieto,  performing  the  journey 
in  a  day,  and  in  correspondence  with 
trains  of  the  Central  Italian  Railway 
to  Chiusi,  Siena,  and  Florence,  starts  3 
times  a  week  from  an  office  in  the  Via 
Clementina,  near  the  Borghese  Palace. 

Porto  d'Anzio. — A  diligence  starts 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, returning  on  the  intermediate 
days,  and  daily  during  the  bathing  sea- 
son, at  an  early  hour,  employing  the 
railway  as  far  as  the  Albano  station  of 
La  Cecchina,  performing  the  journey 
in  4  hours ;  places  to  be  secured  at  Bac- 
ch ili's,  in  the  Via  di  Bocca  di  Leone, 
near  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre :  fares — 
coupe'  8,  interior  and  outside  6  fr. 

Public  conveyances,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  ill-appointed  caleches,  set  out  for 
Palestrina  from  the  Osteria  de'  3  Re,  near 


the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol ;  for  Bracciano  from  the  Al- 
bergo  del  Sole,  near  San  Andrea  del  la 
Valle,  every  morning,  in  5  hours; 
and  for  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano, 
&c.,  3  times  a  week,  from  au  Osteria  in 
the  Via  degli  Orfani,  near  the  Piazza 
Capranica.  A  very  fair  coach  leaves 
the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli  twice  a  day 
for  Tivoli,  employing  about  4  hours ; 
fare  4  francs :  that  starting  in  the  morn- 
ing continues  as  far  as  Subiaco,  arriv- 
ing there  before  dark. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  from 
Rome  to  the  different  towns  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Routes  of  the  Handbooks  for 
Central  and  South  Italy,  in  which  they 
are  described. 

§  9.  Railways.  —  An  express  train 
leaves  Rome  at  9*20  a.m.  and  reaches 
Naples  at  5  p.m.:  fares— 1st  cl.,  311. 
70c.  ;  2nd,  211.  15c. ;  and  at  10  p.m., 
reaching  Naples  at  5*40  a.m.  A  slower 
or  omnibus  train  at  6*20  a.m.,  calling 
at  all  stations. 

The  lines  of  railway  open  are  the 
branch  of  17  m.  from  Rome  to  Frascati 
and  la  Cecchina,  3  m.  from  Albano, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  frontier  at 
Ceprano  and  to  Naples ;  trains  leave 
the  station  on  the  Piazza  de'  Termini 
4  times  a  day  for  Albano,  Vellelri,  and 
Ceprano;  and  3  times  a  day  for  Fras- 
cati, at  which  horses  and  conveyances 
will  be  found  for  Tusculum,  Grotta 
Ferrata,  and  Rocca  di  Papa ;  at  Marino, 
the  second  station  out  of  Rome,  for  the 
town  of  that  name  and  the  Alban 
hills;  and  at  la  Cecchina,  correspond- 
ing with  the  early  morning  train  from 
Rome,  for  Civita  Lavinia,  Genzano, 
Porto  d'Anzio,  and  Nettuno.  The 
railway  to  Civita  Vecchia,  from  the 
same  station  ;  3  trains  daily,  the  hours 
varying  with  the  season ;  employing 
2  or  3£  hours,  2  of  the  trains  stopping 
at  la  Magliana,  Ponte  Galera,  Macarese, 
Palo,  Santa  Severe,  and  Santa  Marin- 
ella;  the  express  or  quickest,  in  lh.  5m., 
stopping  only  at  Palo,  leaves  Rome  at 
10- 13  a.m.;  omnibuses  from  the  differ- 
ent hotels. 

Rlwy.  to  Anoona,  trains  in  12  hrs.. 
passing  by  Orte  (the  line  to  be  carried 
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on  from  here  to  Orvieto,  Chiusi,  Sienna 
and  Florence)  Narni,  Terni,  Spoleto, 
and  Foligno  (where  there  is  an  excel- 
lent buffet),  Nocera,  Fabriano,  and 
Jesi ;  in  addition  to  the  trains  which 
leave  Rome  at  7*20  a.m.  and  express  at 
7.30  p.m.,  there  is  another,  stopping  at 
Terni,  Spoleto,  and  Foligno.  Travel- 
lers for  India,  by  leaving  Rome  in  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  9*15,  will  reach 
Ancona  next  morning,  8*47,  and 
Brindisi  at  11*30  p  m.,  in  time  for  the 
steamer  on  Tuesday  at  1  a.m.  for  Alex- 
andria. 

Rlwy.  to  Florence  by  the  same  line 
as  far  as  Foligno ;  3  trains  daily — the 
train  which  leaves  at  7  a.m„  arriving  I 
at  Florence  at  9  p.m. ;  the  night  train 
leaving  at  9*10  p.m.,  arriving:  on  the 
following  morn,  at  7*22.  The  line 
from  Foligno  passing  by  Assisi,  Perugia, 
the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  Cortona, 
Arezzo,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Arno ;  although  slower,  the  morn,  train 
will  be  the  most  convenient  for  most 
travellers,  the  countries  traversed  be- 
ing very  beautiful,  and  most  interest- 
ing artistically  and  historically.  The 
even,  train,  in  connection  with  that 
from  Naples,  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  reach  Florence  from  the  latter  city 
in  20 ;  Turin,  in  34 ;  Milan,  in  30 ; 
and  Paris,  in  66  hrs.  There  are 
excellent  buffets  at  the  Ceprano  and 
Foligno  stations. 

Rlwy.  and  diligence  to  Viterbo ;  a 
diligence  leaves  the  Orte  station  on 
the  arrival  of  the  7*0  a.m.  train  from 
Rome,  arriving  at  Viterbo  at  7  p.m. ; 
fares,  including  both  conveyances, 
10*90,  8*40,  and  6*10  francs,  according 
to  the  classes. 

Rlwy.    from  Rome  to  Leghorn  by 
Civita  Vecchia  startsevery  morn.,  10*15 
a.m.,  slow  train  at  6  a.m.,  and  express 
at  1 1  a.m.,  arriving  at  Leghorn  at  7*55 
p.m.,  and  at  Florence  at  10*30;  by  this  , 
route,  passing  through  Grosseto,  Leg-  [ 
horn,   and    Pisa,   travellers  can   visit  j 
those  places.    Buffets  at  Civita  Vecchia  i 
good,  at  Orbetello  inferior.  j 

Travellers  proceeding  from  Rome  to 

India  via  Brindisi  may  either  proceed 

by  rly.  to  Ancona,   from  which   the 

^'rect  trains  in  correspondence  with 

steamers  to  Alexandria  start  on 


Sunday  for  Brindisi,  or  by  Caserta 
(where  there  is  a  very  good  Inn,  La 
Victoria)  or  Naples,  and  from  there  by 
Benevento  and  Foggia,  an  unbroken 
line  by  both  these  lines  of  Rlwy.  from 
Rome  to  Brindisi  in  about  27  hrs. 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  9*15  p.m.  train, 
the  traveller  will  reach  Ancona  at  8*47 
a.m.,  Brindisi  at  11*30  p.m.,  from  which 
the  steamer  sails  for  Alexandria  at  1 
a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

^tggage  by  Baihcay.—  Every  passen- 
ger is  allowed  to  carry  under  his  own 
care  a  weight  of  20  kilogrammes  (about 
42  lbs.),  provided  it  be  of  a  size  to  be 
stowed  under  the  seats  or  in  the  net  of 
the  railway  carriages,  viz.  50  centi- 
metres (20  inches)  by  30  (12  in.).  This 
is  a  great  convenience,  as,  in  the  case 
of  travellers  going  to  Naples,  they  will 
experience  no  detention  on  arriving 
there,  small  packages  carried  by  the 
passenger  being  examined  at  the  fron- 
tier. In  registering  larger  parcels, 
30  lbs.  are  granted  tree  of  charge  on 
all  the  Roman  lines,  but  none  on  the 
Italian  or  Neapolitan,  except  what  is 
carried  by  the  traveller. 

Omnibuses  to  all  the  principal  hotels, 
with  the  following  fares:  75  c  each 
place ;  50  c.  for  every  box,  portmanteau, 
or  trunk ;  25  c  for  travelling-bags 
and  such  like  ;  no  charge  for  smaller 
parcels,  such  as  rugs,  shawls,  hat- 
boxes,  umbrellas.  &c. ;  for  a  carriage 
to  hold  3  persons  5  frs.,  for  each  ad- 
ditional person  75  c,  with  a  small 
gratuity  to  the  conductor,  who  sees 
after  the  luggage.  (See  at  p.  xvii.  for 
hackney  carnage  fares  from  rly.)  Car- 
riages will  be  in  waiting  for  families 
on  arriving  in  Rome,  by  giving  notice 
at  the  Civita  Vecchia,  Foligno,  or  Ce- 
prano Rly.  Stats.,  according  to  the 
route  by  which  they  may  arrive.  No 
fees  to  porters  upon  arriving  at  hotels, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  hand  down  the 
laggage.  which  must  be  taken  charge 
or  by  the  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Nearly  all  the  hotel-keepers  send  an 
omnibus  with  a  Commissionnaire  to 
await  travellers  on  the  arrival  of  the 
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trains,  who  will  see  to  their  luggage 
being  cleared  by  the  Customs  officials,  by 
leaving  to  him  their  keys,  which  they 
may  do  in  all  confidence.  This  arrange' 
ment  will  be  convenient  for  families 
or  parties  of  ladies,  who  can  at  once 
proceed  to  their  hotel,  and  avoid  delay, 
their  luggage  following  in  the  omnibus ; 
it  will  always  be  convenient  to  write  a 
day  before  to  the  master  of  the  hotel 
where  they  propose  to  lodge,  before 
reaching  Borne,  to  send  a  carriage  to 
the  station. 

Intramural  omnibuses  run  between 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  St.  Peter's, 
bj  the  Corso  and  Piazza  di  Venezia — 
fare,  25  c. ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  Ie  Mure,  but  of 
an  inferior  description. 

§  10.  Steam  commwiieation  from  Civita 
Vecchii. — As  many  visitors  to  Rome 
arrive  or  take  their  departure  by 
steamers  at  Civita  Vecchia,  it  will  be 
of  use,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  in  describing  that  port  (Hand- 
*mk  for  Central  Italy,  Rte.  83), 
to  state  what  the  latest  arrangements 
are  as  regards  steam  communication 
▼ith  the  other  ports  of  Italy,  Mar- 
seilles, &c.  There  are  several  com- 
panies which  now  have  steamers  call- 
ing at  Civita  Vecchia :  the  Messageries 
Tmperi/rles  of  Prance,  two  private 
French  companies,  and  the  excellent 
postal  steamers  of  the  Italian  Peirano- 
Danovaro  Co.  The  Messageries  Im- 
I>4Halt$  and  the  Peirano  Co.'s  boats, 
earning  the  mails,  are  the  most  to 
be  depended  upon  for  punctuality  in 
arriving  and  sailing;  their  boats  also 
are  well  found  and  manned,  and 
the  cuisine  on  board  good.  The 
former  arrive  from  Marseilles  every 
Wednesday  morning  ;  returning  from 
Civita  Vecchia  on  the  Thursday,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  10  o'clock  railway 
train,  for  Marseilles,  where  they  arrive 
<>n  Friday  evening,  generally  in 
time  to  allow  the  traveller  to  proceed 
by  the  express  train  at  10  p.m.,  which 
reaches  Paris  at  6  p.m.  the  day  follow- 
ing. The  steamers  of  the  French  pri- 
vate or  commercial  companies  are  in- 
ferior to  the  former  in  speed,  regu- 


larity of  sailing,  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort generally :  they  are  for  the  most 
part  boats  of  low  power,  several  being 
screws,  and  more  calculated  for  mer- 
chandise than  passengers ;  the  cooking 
department  is  also  interior.  Those  of 
the  Valery  Company,  the  best,  leave 
Civita  Vecchia  every  Suud.  at  mid- 
day, proceeding  direct  to  Marseilles  in 
about  30  hours.  Several  of  the  Italian 
boats  also  call  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

The  Office  of  the  Messageries  Im- 
periales  is  in  the  Via  della  Fontanella 
Borghese;  of  the  Valery  Co.,  No.  ft, 
Via  Condotti. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber. — A  boat 
starts  every  morning  at  ft  or  6  o'clock, 
according  to  the  season,  from  the  Quay 
of  Ripagrande,  for  Fiumicino,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  performing  the  voy- 
age in  2  or  3  hours,  and  returning  to 
Rome  the  same  day  at  nightfall,  giving 
the  tourist  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  en- 
virons of  Ostia  and  Porto.  The  return 
voyage  is  tedious,  the  steamer  having 
generally  coasting  vessels  in  tow. 

§  11.  English  Livery  Stables. — James,  7 
and  8,  Via  Laurina ;  Jarrett,  3,  Piazza 
del  Popolo ;  Gamjee,  "Via  dei  Miracoli ; 
Bonafede,  31,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  and 
Ranucci,  Vicolo  Aliberti ;  Robba,  Vicolo 
del  Vantaegio;  Biddle,  13,  Via  Gre- 
goriana,  formerly  huntsman  to  the 
hunt.  The  usual  charge  is  240  to  275 
frs.  a  month  for  gentlemen's  horses,  a 
little  more  when  used  for  hunting,  with 
a  monthly  gratuity,  fixed  by  agree- 
ment, to  the  groom  ;  for  a  ride  5  Irs. 

Hackney  Coaches.  —  The  principal 
stands  are  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
in  the  Piazzas  di  San  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina  and  di  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  near  the  Capitol, 
under  the  Colonnades  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Pietro,  and  at  the  rly.  stat. 

No  charge  made  for  small  parcels, 
such  as  hat-boxes,  carpet-bags,  nigs, 
umbrellas,  &c. ;  larger  ones,  such  as 
portmanteaus,  boxes,  &c.,  50  c.  each. 
After  the  first  hour  the  time  is  charged 
by  the  quarter-hour.  A  special  ar- 
rangement must  be   made    with    the 
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driver  after  1  p.m.  for  drives  in  the 
Corso,  &c.t  daring  the  carnival,  and 
at  all  times  for  excursions  into  the 
country  beyond  the  3rd  mile.  The 
day-time  is  reckoned  from  6  a.m.  to 
the  Ave  Maria,  Angelus,  or  Couvre- 
feu,  which  varies  according  to  the  season, 
being  1  hr.  after  sunset ;  and  the  night- 
time from  the  Ave  Maria  to  6  a.m.  next 
morning.  The  drives  from  the  Rlwy. 
Stat,  to  any  part  of  Rome  are  paid 
according  to  the  above  tariff,  but 
1  fr.  50  c.  and  2  fr.  50  a,  in  one  or  two 
horse  carriages,  with  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  luggage,  will  be  ample  remu- 
neration, everything  included,  to  the 
principal  hotels. 

Private  or  Job  Carriages, — There  are 
several  persons,  and  some  of  the  hotel- 
keepers,  who  let  carriages  for  hire  by 
the  day,  half-day,  or  hour.  The  hire  of 
a  carriage  for  the  day,  including  the 
coachman's  buonamano,  is  from  20  to  26 
frs.,  and  double  for  excursions  to  Ti- 
voli,  Frascati,  or  Albano,  when  an  addi- 
tional horse  must  be  put  on.  The  hire 
of  a  carriage  by  the  month  varies  with 
the  period  of  the  year,  the  smartness  of 
the  vehicle,  and  horses,  from  500  to 
700  frs.,  exclusive  of  the  coachman's 
buonamano  of  56  to  75  frs.,  the  hirer 
engaging  to  furnish  a  close  or  open 
carriage  as  may  be  required.  The 
hire  of  carriages  during  the  Carnival 
and  Easter  festivities  will  exceed  the 
prices  here  stated,  often  reaching  50 
and  60  frs.  a  day.  On  engaging  a 
carriage  by  the  month  it  will  be  ad- 


visable to  sign  a  written  agreement 
with  the  owner,  and  to  have  stated 
in  it  that  double  fares  will  only  be 
paid  for  excursions  into  the  country 
exceeding  10  miles  beyond  the  gates, 
such  as  to  Veii,  Tivoli,  Palestrina, 
Albano,  Ostia,  Porto,  &c,  as  attempts 
will  often  be  made  to  exact  15  or  20 
francs  beyond  the  ordinary  hire  for  a 
drive  to  places  only  6  or  7  miles  out- 
side the  walls.  Agostini,  called  77  Sa- 
torino,  whose  office  is  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  l'Europe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
can  be  particularly  recommended  for 
carriages  and  horses.  The  charge 
for  the  keep  of  a  saddle-horse  at  the 
best  livery  stables  is  from  5  to  6  fr. 
a-day. 

§  12.  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Ministers, 
and  Consuls. — French  Embassy,  Palazzo 
Colonna,    Piazza    degli   SS.  Apostoli. 
The  Chancellerie,  where  passports  are 
vis&i  (not    necessary  for    British    or 
Americans)  and  documents  legalized, 
is   in   the  Via  della  Pilotta,  behind 
the  Ambassador's  residence. — Austrian 
Embassy,  Palazzo  di  Venezia. — Spanish 
Embassy,    Piazza   di    Spagna.  —  North ' 
German  Legation,  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  on  { 
the    Capitoline    Hill.—  British    Constrf, 
Mr.    Severn,    Palazzo    Poli. —  United  I 
States  Consulate,  62,  Via  Sestina.     The  | 
British  Embassy  will   be  transferred 
to  Rome  from  Florence,  as  well  as  the 
American  Legation,  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  and  the  Consulates  of  these 
nations,  especially  the   English,  sup- 
pressed. 
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§  13.   Bankers. — Messrs.    Alexander 
Macbean  and  Co.,  bankers  and  wine* 
merchants,    No.    378    in   the    Corso. 
Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.,  No.  79  Via 
Bocca  di  Leone.    Spada,  Flamini,  and 
Co.,   successors  to  Torlouia  and  Co., 
Pal.  Torlonia,  20,  Via Condotti.  Messrs. 
Packenham  and  Hooker,  20,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  who  conduct  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  business.    Messrs.  Plow- 
den  and  Co„  Piazza  Sciarra.    Messrs. 
Furze  and  Co.,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  These 
houses  are  obliging  to  their  customers 
in   furnishing    information   generally. 
Most  are    agents   in    correspondence 
with  Messrs.  McCracken  and  Co.,  of 
38,  Queen-street,  London,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  parcels  and  works  of  art  to 
England  and  the  United  States.      Sig. 
Cerasi,    Palazzo  Giorgi,  51,  Via  Ba- 
buino,  is  the  correspondent  of  Messrs. 
de  Rotschild.    Terwagne,  Belgian  and 
German  banker.  Palazzo  Galitzin,  Via 
del  la  Scrofa.    Kolb,  also  German,  in 
the  Piazza  de  San  Luigi  dei  Francesi. 
The  two  great  public  banks,  the  Banco 
Rom  mo.    Palazzo  Marescotti,  and  the 
Banco  National,  Palazzo,  Ruspoli,  Via 
del  Corso,  issue  public  notes,  at  present 
the  principal  currency  of  the  city. 

Transmission  of  Packages  to  England. 
This  business  has  been  hitherto  in  the  ' 
hands  of  the  English  Bankers,  as  above 
stated,  and  of  Mr.  Shea,  No.  11,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  who  are  to  be  confided  in 
for  packing,  forwarding,  &c.  (Do  not 
trust  packing  to  tradespeople  who  $ell 
Vie  objects.)  Messrs.  Welby  Brothers, 
British  merchants,  at  No.  8,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Citorio,  haying  established  a 
fortnightly  line  of  steamers  between 
the  Port  of  Home  (Ripa  grande), 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  will  take  charge 
of  packages  for  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  &c.,  transhipping  them  by 
the  steamers  for  these  ports  at 
Genoa  and  Leghorn.  Time  employed 
in  reaching  England  20  to  30  da)  s ; 
freights  2s.  per  cubic  foot.  Messrs. 
James  Scott  and  Co.,  of  8,  King  William 
Street,  and  Messrs.  M'Cracken,  are 
Messrs.  Welby's  Agents  in  London. 


Money-changers*  shops  have  risen  up 
in  great  numbers  of  late  years,  to ! 


the  detriment  of  the  so-called  English 
and  American  banking-houses  ;  the 
principal  are  in  the  Via  Condotti  and 
Corso  :  their  chief  business  consists  in 
changing  Italian  coin  into  notes,  and 
v.  v. ;  French  money  into  Italian,  &c. 
They  generally  will  discount  circular 
notes  of  London  houses,  at  the  current 
exchange  of  the  day.  They  are  obliged 
to  exhibit  outside  their  offices  the  rates 
of  exchanges.  Most  of  the  hotel-keepers 
will  do  the  same  for  their  inmates. 
An  official  list  of  the  exchanges  in 
different  places  is  published  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers. 

§  14.  Post-office.— Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  English  names  at 
the  poste  restante,  it  will  be  better  for 
English  and  American  visitors  to  have 
their   letters    directed    to    the   hotels 
where  they  intend  to  lodge,  or  to  the 
care  of  their  bankers.    The  following 
embraces  the  most  useful  information 
regarding  the  postal  regulations  for 
travellers.    Letters  are  despatched  by 
the  9*10  a.m.  train  for  Florence,  and 
from  thence  to  France,  England,  and 
the  North  of  Europe  generally,  and 
the  United  States,  and  can  be  posted  at 
the  General  Post-Office  until  8  am., 
and  at  a  branch  office  near  the  Rly. 
Stat,  until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  train  starts.    Letters  by  this  train 
reach  Paris,  in  ordinary  times,  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  and  London  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.    Letters  for 
England  must  be  prepaid  60  c  if  under 
7}  grammes  or  }  oz. ;  40  c.  to  Paris ; 
to  the  United  States,  1*15  c.    English, 
French,  and  German  letters  are  re- 
ceived at  Rome  every  morning,  and,  if 
prepaid,  without  charge,  and  delivered 
at  their  addresses.     English  printed 
papers,  if  under  40  grammes,  pay  10  c. 
Letters  to  India,  vid  Brindisi,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Suez,  are  despatched  every 
Sunday  evening,  reach  Brindisi  at  1 1*50 
on  Monday  evening,  the  packet  starting 
for  Alexandria  at  1  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
and   must  be  prepaid,  not  weighing 
above  7 4  grammes,  1  fr.  50  c.    For  the 
British    Colonies,    through    England, 
1  fr.  10  c,  aud  1  fr.  50  c.  For  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily, 
20   c.    For  Germany  in  general  and 
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the  Austriau  empire,  40  c.  For  Spain 
and  Portugal,  weighing  10  grammes, 
via  France,  80  c.  For  Switzerland, 
weighiug  10  grammes,  40  c.  For  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  weighing  10 
grammes,  40  c.  For  China,  vid  Suez, 
1  fr.  and  60  c.  For  Denmark,  50  c. 
For  the  Australian  Colonies,  by  Suez, 
80  c.  For  the  ex-Spanish  American 
Colonies,  weighiug  77  grammes,  to 
Mexico,  New  Granada,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Bneaos  Ayres,  Chili,  1  fr.  50  c;  to 
Brazil,  1  fr.  40  c.  Letters  for  Naples 
are  despatched  every  morning,  and 
reicli  their  destination  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day — postage,  under 
10  grammes,  20  c. ;  and  for  Greece 
and  Turkey,  also  under  10  grammes 
and  via  Brindisi,  60  c. 

There  are  numerous  letter-boxes  in 
different  parts  of  Rome,  and  at  some 
of  the  principal  hotels. 

The  Roman  post-office  is  open  every 
day  until  5  p.m.,  and  from  8  to  9  in 
the  evening,  except  for  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  summer,  on  Sun- 
days from  9  to  1 1  only. 

Electric  Telegraph. — Messages  may  be 
sent  to  every  part  of  Europe  from  the 
office  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
No.  121.  A  despatch  of  20  words,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  writer  and 
address,  costs,  to  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  10  lire,  to  Paris  5, 
to  Florence  or  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  3,  to  Vienna  and  Berlin 
9,  to  Russia  11,  to  Switzerland  4,  Por- 
tugal 9,  Spain  8,  Constantinople  7 ;  to 
United  States,  10  words,  37*50  fr.,  to 
California,  56*25  fr.,  and  3*75  fr.  for 
each  additional  word ;  Cuba,  73*50  fr. 

Roman  Newspapers. — In  great  num- 
ber since  the  fall  of  the  Pontifical 
Government,  the  principal  being  the 
Gioi-nalc  Ufficiale  di  Roma;  that 
which  will  most  interest  the  foreign 
traveller  will  be  the  latest  telegrams, 
which  are  printed  in  it.  A  paper 
that  will  interest  more  the  foreign  resi- 
dent, will  be  the  Arriree  des  Etrangers 
a  Rotne,  a  list  of  arrivals  and  departures 
of  strangers,  with  their  addresses.  It 
appears  three  times  a  week  between 
Nov.  and  June,  at  No.  139,  Via  Frattina. 


The  advertisements  in  it  may  be  useful 
to  visitors.  The  Civilta  Catolica,  a  bi- 
monthly review,  which  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive circulation  through  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  and  edited  by  members 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  is  written  with 
considerable  talent,  but  in  a  very  strong- 
religious  and  party  spirit.  Its  publica- 
tion has  been  transferred  to  Florence 
since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
Italian  Government.  Of  the  several 
newspapers  printed  at  Rome,  the  LiberUt 
and  the  Osservatore  di  Roma  will  be 
found  the  most  respectable,  respec- 
tively, on  the  Italian  and  Papal  sides 
of  politics. 

§  15.  Medical  Men. 

English.  — Dr.  Pantaleoni,  89,  Via 
Babnino,  for  many  years  the  principal 
physician  amongst  the  English  and 
American  visitors  at  Rome,  and  who 
has  since  practised  at  Nice,  has  re- 
turned, from  his  long  banishment,  to 
his  native  city  and  resumed  his  Pro- 
fessional calling.  He  now  resides  at 
the  Palazzo  Valombrini,  in  the  Via  Ri- 
petta;  he  is  director-general  of  the" 
Roman  hospitals.  Mr.  Gerard  Small, 
M.B.  Oxon,  Fellow  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  accoucheur, 
56,  Via  di  Babuino,  has  been  settled 
at  Rome  for  many  years,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  experienced  in  the 
influence  of  its  climate  on  diseases. 
Dr.  Grigor,  3,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
M.D.  of  Aberdeen,  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  physi- 
cian and  accoucheur.  Dr.Gason,  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Ire- 
land, No.  12,  Via  della  Mercede — Dr. 
G.  is  also  an  accoucheur,  and  practises 
during  the  summer  months  at  the  baths 
of  Lucca. 

American. — Dr.  Gould,  Member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York,  formerly  physician  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  No.  107,  Via  Babuino. 

Italian.— Dr.  Bacelli,  No.  69,  Via 
d«*lla  Monte  di  Farina,  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  the  Great  Hospital  of 
San  Spirito.  Dr.  Fedeli,  No.  ll.  Via 
de   Borgognona,  speaks  English,  has 
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much  experience  in  the  diseases  of  the  I 
homan  climate  and  its  effects.  l)r.  i 
Valery,  No.  135,  Via  Babuino.  The  first 
and  last  of  these  gentlemen  are  Pro- 
fessors of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  the  latter  speaks  English. 
Dr.  Maggiorani,  one  of  the  medical  cele- 
brities of  Home  as  consulting  phy- 
sician ;  Dr.  Negri,  principal  physician 
to  some  of  the  hospitals,  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Koman  maladies — his 
address  to  be  found  at  dinimberghi's 
pharmacy. 

German, — Dr.  Taussig,  144,  Via  Ba- 
buino, author  of  a  good  little  book  on 
tne  *  Climate  of  Koine :  its  Influence 
on  Disease,'  &c.  (Jn  English);  Dr. 
Erhiirdt,  16,  Via  Mario  dei  Fiori ; 
the»e  gentlemen  ha\e  resided  for  a 
long  period  iu  Home,  and  hence  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  influence  of 
its  climate  on  disca&e ;  Dr.  E.  is  physi- 
cian to  the  German  Protestant  Hospital 
attached  to  the  N.  German  Legation; 
Doth  speak  English. 

Homoeopathic  Physician*.  —  Dr.  La- 
delci,  Via  di  San  Marco ;  Dr.  Liberali, 
69,  Via  della  Frezza;  Dr.  Grilli,  43, 
Via  Nuova. 

Surgeons. — Professor  Mazzoni,  No. 
89,  Via  Mario  di  Fiori,  near  the 
Via  Frattina,  is  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geon, operator,  and  accoucheur  in 
Kome,  and  chief  medical  man  and 
surgeon  to  the  Torlouia  Hospital,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  our  Loudon  hos- 
pitals, where  he  has  resided.  Dr.  M. 
is  the  most  employed  of  the  Koman 
surgeons  by  foreigners,  universally  in 
cases  of  accidents,  not  uncommon 
amongst  our  countrymen  during  the 
hunting-season;  he  has  been  educated 
in  Paris,  baa  written  a  work  on  our 
London  hospitals,  and  his  professional 
reputation  is  European — Prof.  M.  will 
be  the  best  person  to  superintend  em- 
bodiments (see  pp.  322-327;;  Dr.  Feli- 
ciaui,  71,  Via  di  S.  Claudio;  Dr. 
Laurenzi,  78,  Via  Frattina,  4°  p°. 

§  16.  Dentists,  Dr.  Parmly,  93,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  successor  to  Dr.  Burridge, 
an    American    dentist,    very    highly  | 


spoken  of,  and  much  employed  by  the 
Roman  nobility  and  foreign  residents ; 
Castellini,  41,  Via  della  Colonna;  Ga- 
lassi,  45,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Committers,  Troni,  33,  Via  Mario  de' 
Fiori;  Paleschi,  65,  Via  Babuino; 
Faccini,  good,  to  be  found  at  the  Far- 
macia  Lippi,  No.  460,  Corso. 

§  17.  Chemists  and  Apothecaries. — 
Sinimbergbi,  No.  64,  t>5,  66,  Via 
Condotti  (^removed  from  the  Via  Frat- 
tina), chemist,  by  appointment,  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to 
the  United  States  Legation  ;  the  pro- 
prietor is  a  member  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  London,  and 
has  been  educated  at  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall  in  London,  from  where  he  gets 
his  medicines;  he  keeps  English  as- 
sistants, so  that  carefulness  is  secured 
in  making  up  prescriptions  of  Eng- 
lish medical  men.  The  house  in 
which  this  pharmacy  is  situated,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  modern  street  ar- 
chitecture of  Rome,  the  outside  being 
painted  by  clever  artists  in  fresco,  re- 
presenting subjects  connected  with  the 
owner's  calling  —  chemistry,  botany, 
medicine,  &c.  Borrioni,  Via  Babuino, 
is  also  supplied  with  English  drugs  and 
medicines. 

Sick  and  MonVibj  Nurse. — Mrs.  Blake, 
whose  address  may  be  procured  at 
Sinimberghi's  pharmacy,  is  an  excel- 
lent English  nurse. 

For  information  on  the  climate  of 
Rome,  the  prevalent  maladies,  funerals, 
indemnities  to  hotels  and  lodging- 
house  keepers  in  case  of  death,  see 
p.  xxx ,  and  pp.  322,  327. 

§18.  Booksellers,  Circulating  Libraries, 
Neves-Rooms. 

Bookseller,  Publisher,  4- Stationer. — The 
moft  extensive  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  Rome  is  that  of  Spithbver, 
at  No.  85,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  his 
collection  of  foreign  works  is  the 
largest,  especially  in  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  literature ;  guide- 
books ;   maps,  ancient    and   modern, 
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including  those  of  the  Austrian  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  of  Italy  ;  engrav- 
ings, &c.  S.  is  the  publisher  of 
Canina's  and  Cardinal  Mai's  works, 
and  the  exclusive  agent  for  the  sale 
of  Anderson's  photographs,  the  best 
in  Rome.  Besides  modern  works  he 
has  a  large  collection  of  old  books. 
The  business  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
is  conducted  by  M.  Haas,  now  the 
head  partner,  a  German  gentleman,  who, 
speaking  English  and  French  fluently, 
is  well  able,  as  he  will  always  be 
willing,  to  give  every  information  to 
foreign  visitors  on  matters  that  may 
interest  them  at  Rome,  and  who  will 
obtain  orders  for  the  principal  sights 
for  his  customers.  An  address-book 
is  kept  here  containing  the  names  of 
strangers  in  Rome.  Newspapers,  Eng- 
lish and  German,  including  Galignani's 
Messenger,  let  out  on  hire  as  at  the 
other  libraries,  and  at  the  same  rates, 
viz.,  for  Galignani  on  the  day  of  its 
arrival,  until  6  p.m.,  10  frs.  a  month, 
and  for  the  second  day  8$  ;  for  the 
London  papers,  16}  frs.,  and  on  the 
2nd  13|. 

Booksellers,  Heading  Rooms*  and  Circu- 
lating Libraries. — Piale's,  also  on  the 
Piazza  41  Spagna,very  comfortably  fitted 
up,  with  a  supply  of  English,  Ame- 
rican, German,  Italian,  and  French 
newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  &c. : 
terms  of  subscription,  46  frs.  for  the 
season  of  7  months,  7}  for  a  month, 
5  for  two,  and  2  for  one  week ;  Ame- 
rican papers,  12  and  9  frs.;  French 
papers,  10  and  9.  Attached  to  the 
news-room  are  a  bookselling  establish- 
ment and  the  largest  circulating  library 
in  Rome,  to  which  the  subscription  is 
7$  frs.  a  month,  for  three  22,  for  six  36 : 
sells  also  photographs,  and  English  and 
foreign  stationery. 

Monaldini  and  Calisti,  booksellers 
and  stationer*,  also  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  on  the  same  system  as  regards 
the  news-rooms,  and  with  similar 
charges  as  at  Piale's.  Both  let  out  on 
hire  English,  American,  and  French 
newspapers :  charges  as  at  Spithover's. 
The  assistants  in  both  these  establish- 
ments speak  English,  and  are  obliging. 
Sell  photographs. 


|     Bocca,  Bookseller,   Piazza  Colonna, 

;  is  the  best  French  bookseller ;  and  Gal- 

,  larini,  No.  12,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio, 

for  works  published  in  other  parts  of 

Italy. 

The  numerous  works  published  by 
the  Propaganda,  on  ecclesiastical  lite- 
rature, and  especially  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  can  be  procured  at  the  shop 
attached  to  the  College  Printing  Office* 
in  the  Via  di  Propaganda,  or  at 
Spithover's. 

Bookbinders,  —  Rome  was  formerly- 
celebrated  for  its  bindings  in  white 
vellum,  but  which  has  fallen  off  since 
the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of" 
that  article  in  the  Abruzzi:  the  best 
are  Olivieri,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Frattina,  especially 
for  ornamental  bindings  ;  Moschetti, 
75,  Via  della  Croce :  Volpari,  No.  62, 
Via  Condotti;  and  Benciui,  172,  Via 
Ripetta. 

§  19.  Engravings,  Printsellers,  tf-c. — 
The  great  collection  of  engravings  is 
that  of  the  government,  the  Calcografia  . 
Camerale,  6,  Via  della  Stamperia,  near 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Catalogues  are 
hung  up,  with  the  price  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  engravings  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  government 
may  be  purchased  there.  Cuccioni,  Via 
Condotti,  No.  18  and  19,  has  a  good 
shop  for  engravings,  photographs, 
maps,  stationery,  &c.  Fabri,  3,  Capo 
le  Case,  has  an  assortment  of  ancient 
and  modern  engravings.  The  engrav- 
ings of  the  modern  German  school, 
after  Overbeck,  Fuhrich,  &c,  can  be 
procured  at  Spithover's.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  recent  collections  of 
Views  in  Rome  is  the  series  "by  Cottafavi, 
published  by  Cuccioni,  62  in  all,  price 
25  frs. ;  and  those  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments bv  Canina,  forming  the  atlas  to  his 
Indicazione  Topografica,a  thick  volume 
in  8vo„  represent  them  as  they  now 
stand,  with  their  restoration  on  the  oppo- 
site paces.  A  beautiful  series  of  views  of 
Rome  has  been  published  by  one  of  our 
own  most  accomplished  amateur  artists. 
Mr.  George  Vivian,  well  known  from  his 
previous  illustrations  of  the  scenery 
of  Spain  and  Portugal;   the  title   of 
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che  work  is  '  Views  from  the  Gardens 
of  Rome  and  Albano,  drawn  by  G.  Vi- 
ran,  Esq.,  lithographed  by  Harding — 
London,  1848/  Mr.  Coleman,  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  has  published  at  Rome  a 
series  of  etchings  of  cattle  and  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  Campagna  and  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  which  surpass  anything 
of  the  same  class :  to  be  procured  at 
Spithover's. 

§  20.  Photographs. — Photography  has 
of  late  years  been  very  successfully  ap- 
plied in  representingnotonly  the  ancient 
and  modern  monuments  of  Rome,  but 
sculpture,  and  in  copying  the  original 
drawings  of  the  old  masters.  A  less  legi- 
timate application  of  it  perhaps  has  been 
the  reproduction  of  the  chefs-dtanare  of 
the  old  masters  from  engravings,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  to  tbe 
present  time   photography  has  imper- 
fectly succeeded  in  copying  oil  or  fresco 
paintings  from  the  originals.    The  pur- 
chaser will  therefore  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  what  may  be  sold  to  him  as 
a  photographic  copy  of  a  celebrated 
picture  has  been  made  from   an  en- 
graving in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, or  from  a  drawing.    The  fol- 
.  lowing  are  the  most  eminent  artists  in 
photography  at  Rome  in  what  we  con- 
sider the  order  of  merit  of  their  pro- 
ductions.     Mr.  Anderson,  an  English 
gentleman,  the  facile princeps  in  his  art ; 
his  photographs  are  extremely  good, 
and  undergo  less  alteration  from  the 
light  than  any  we  have  seen.    They 
are  of   different   sizes,   and  are  only 
to  be  procured   at  Spithdver's.     They 
consist    of   views    of  all    the    most 
remarkable  ancient  and  modern  mo- 
numents   of     Rome,    of    places    in 
the   environs — those  of  Cori,  Norba, 
Tivoli,   and   Subiaco,  the   panoramic 
views  of  the  city  from  Monte  Mario, 
being  very  remarkable ;   of  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  ancient  and  modern  sculp- 
ture— of  the  latter  from  the  best  works 
of  Gibson,  Macdonald,  Spence,  Card- 
well,  and  Miss  Hosmer.    Some  of  the 
finest  photographs  of  the  paintings  of  the 
great  masters  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  from  exquisite  drawings  by 
the  late  Sig.  Rocchi.  Spithover  will  for- 
ward photographs  at  a  moderate  charge 


to  England  (about  one  shilling  a  pound 
weight)  and  the  United  States,  through 
his  correspondents  in  London  and  New 
York,  by  which  all  trouble  at  the 
frontier  custom-houses  will  be  aToided. 
Cuccioni,  No.  18,  Via  Condotti,  has 
also  produced  good  copies  of  the  same 
objects,  and  upon  a  similar  large  scale, 
and  reproductions  of  the  frescoes  by 
the  Caracci  and  Domenichino  in  the 
Palazzo  Farnese.  Messrs.  G.  Ninci 
and  Co.,  No.  28,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
are  remarkable  for  their  views  of 
Rome  on  a  very  large  scale;  Dovi- 
zielli,  No.  136,  Via  Babuino,  for  his 
copies  of  the  frescoes  by  Raphael  and 
his  pupils,  at  the  Farnesina  Palace, 
and  in  the  Stanze  at  the  Vatican,  but 
at  very  high  prices,  have  great  merit. 
They  are  not  equal  to  those  in  carbon  by 
Braun,  of  Dornach  Colmar.  The  prices 
of  photographs  vary  according  to  their 
size ;  those  of  Anderson  from  2  to  5 
lire ;  the  panoramic  views  from  8  to  1 5 ; 
Cuccioni  s  and  Nenci's,  of  the  Forum, 
St  Peter's,  the  Coliseum,  &c.,  in  2  or 
3  pieces,  from  5  to  10  scudi  each,  the 
larger  ones  measuring  40  inches  by  24. 
Inferior  photographs  to  tbe  above-men- 
tioned may  be  had  at  the  principal 
print-shops,  and  those  adapted  for  the 
stereoscope  at  Spithover's  library,  at 
Agostini's,  optician,  No.  176  in  the 
Corso,  either  coloured  or  not  (English 
spoken) ;  or  at  Suscipi's,  182  in  the 
same  street 

Photographs  for  the  Stereoscope  on  glass. 
— The  best  will  be  those  on  glass  by 
Grillet,  consisting  of  views  of  Rome, 
Naples,  Switzerland,  &c.  They  are 
only  to  be  procured  at  Spithover's  at 
the  rate  of  3£  frs.  each.  Those  of  the 
statues  in  the  Roman  Galleries  are  re- 
markable. 

Photographic  Portraits. — There  are 
several  artists  at  Rome  very  success- 
ful in  their  photographic  portraits ; 
those  who  can  be  recommended  are 
—  Falcetti,  No.  9,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
very  good,  and  being  on  the  ground 
floor,  will  save  the  fatigue  of  mounting, 
as  is  the  case  of  most  others  in  this 
branch  of  art,  whose  studios  are  in 
the  attics;    Alessandri,  No.   10,  Via 
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del  Corso ;  Suscipi,  No.  48,  Via  Con* 
dotti.  The  small  card  likenesses  by 
these  artists  are  very  beautiful,  the 
price  varying  according  to  the  number 
of  copies  ordered — 5  fr.  for  a  single 
proof;  15  for  10;  25  for  25;  and  for 
50  or  100,  l  fr.  each,  the  likeness  in 
the  latter  case  being  taken  in  3  or  4 
different  positions. 

§  21.  Teachers  of  Italian  and  other 
Lanqwiges. — Gordini,  who  has  taught 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
several  of  our  noble  families — G.  re- 
sides in  London  during  the  summer 
at  9,  Grosvenor  Square, — a  Tuscan, 
and  an  excellent  teacher,  374,  Corso; 
Brocchi,  38,  Via  della  Mercede  —  Mad. 
B.  also  gives  lessons  to  ladies ;  Lucen- 
tini,  17,  Via  della  Stamperia  Came- 
rale;  Vannini,  a  Tuscan  and  good 
teacher,  31,  Via  Condotti,  2°  piano,  at 
the  baths  of  Lucca  in  summer;  Adotfo 
Nalli,  64,  Via  Due  Macelli,  Inter- 
preter to  the  Law  Courts,  and  speaking 
English  and  French,  is  a  very  good 
master,  having  taught  many  of  our 
countrymen,  pure  Roman  accent ; 
Luigi  Rossi,  inspector  of  foreign  books 
at  the  Custom-house,  Via  de'  Prefetti, 
No.  41;  Monachesi,  8,  Via  Sebas- 
tianello;  Abbate  Simonetti,  Via  di 
Testa  Spaccata,  No.  18,  3°  piano;  A. 
Maccaresi,  61,  Via  della  Punncazione ; 
Avvocato  Poggioli,  to  be  heard  of  at 
the  Palazzo  di  Caserta ;  G.  Devoti, 
72,  Via  della  Pedacchia ;  P.  Trocchi, 
12,  Via  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte;  A. 
Georgi,  Italian  and  French,  speaks 
English,  22,  Via  Babuino  ;  Massi,  to 
be  heard  of  at  Spithover's  Library, 
one  of  the  conservators  of  the  sculp- 
tures at  the  Vatican,  a  good  guide  over 
the  museums  and  antiquities  of  Rome 
generally  ;  D.  Melga,  81,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  3rd  floor;  Ardisson,  a  Pari- 
sian, 220,  Circo  di  Ripetta,  gives  lessons 
in  Italian  and  French;  Tamberlick, 
26,  Via  del  Soldato ;  Sparano,  3,  Via 
Gregoriana:  Fortuna,  47,  Via  di  S. 
Nicoladi  Tolentino;  Marchetti,  at 
Piale's  library.  Most  of  the  above 
speak  and  read  English.  The  price  of 
lessons  for  an  hour  varies  from  3  to  6 
lire,  aud  ought  not  to  exceed  the  latter 

m. 


For  Ladies.—  SignoraC  Alvoisi  D 
86,  Via  Condotti;  Signora  Claudia  Gj 
folini,  85,  Via  Babuino ;  Signora  £1 
Montecchi  Torti,  Palazzo  Sabina, 
Via  delle  Muratte,  is  much  emplo 
in  English  families ;  Sig.  Sopranii, 
78,  Via  di  San  Basilio ;  Miss  Ardisc 
220  b,  Circo  di  Ripetta,  French  : 
Italian;  Signora  Acquaroni,  81,  Viad» 
Croce ;  Signora  Moraguez,  52,  Via  d< 
Vignaccia;  Sig.  Viucenza  Soder 
teacher  of  Italian  and  German.  Pala 
Caetani,  Via  delle  Botteghe  Scure ;  £ 
nora  Giulia  Venti,  a  good  teacher 
Italian  and  French  for  young  peo| 
to  be  heard  of  at  Piale's  library.  M 
Mazzara,  an  English  lady,  91,  Via 
Tritone ;  Mad.  Levigne,  24,  Via 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  a  good  daily  j 
verness  in  French,  music,  and  gene 
education  for  young  people;  Sign< 
Torti,  57,  Via  dei  Pontifici ;  Ee 
chetta  Raimondi,  Italian  and  Fren. 
142,  Via  Tomacelli,  opposite  the  1 
Condotti ;  and  Signora  Morlacchi,  5< 
Corso,  who  gives  also  lessons  in  Fren« 
speaking  English. 

§  22.  Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Painti 
—  Mr.  Arthur  Strutt,  81,  Via  de 
Croce ;  a  talented  English  artist  Io 
established  at  Rome,  gives  lessons 
painting;  Signora  Rumni  Potempsl 
No.  255,  Corso,  in  water-colours  a 
miniature-painting;  Sig.  D.  Ventul 
86,  Piazza  di  Fontana  di  Trevi ;  Bi 
tolini,  Vicolo  del  Vantaggio;  Lui 
Garelli,  217,  Via  Ripetta,  3°  piano, 
good  drawing-master  for  young  peopli 
G.  Sereni,  55,  Via  di  Ripetta — an  e 
cellent  teacher  of  figure  and  portn 
painting,  both  in  oil  and  water  colour 
Mr.  Muller,  60,  Piazza  Barberini,  is  I 
excellent  master  in  water-colours,  Ion 
scapes,  &c.,  with  reasonable  charge 
Lufraui  (water  colours),  No.  21,  Pa 
seggiata  di  Ripetta ;  C.  Santarelli,  4 
Vicolo  del  Pozzo,  near  the  Piafl 
Colonna,  8°  piano,  for  pencil  and  si 
quarelle  drawings. 

Painting  on  Porcelain,  Modern  Majolia 
— Mons.  Aug.  Bergeret,  196,  Via  deli 
Lungara,  gives  lessons  in  this  branch  < 
art,  which  has  become  a  fashionabi 
occupation  among  Roman  ladies.   £ 
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■as  ovens  at  his  house  for  baking  the 
works  of  his  pupils. 

§  23.  Music  Teachers. — Sig.  D.  Alari 
singing),  42,  Via  delle  Copelle,  one  of 
the  best ;  Gabrielli.  20,  Via  Florida,  a 
rood,  piano  and  sieging  master ;  Gio- 
ranim.  Via  di  Mario  dei  Fiori,  No.  89 ; 
Domenico  Barocci,  1 13,  Corso.  singing ; 
L.  Moroni,  122,  Via  Tomacelli,  one  of 
the  best  singing  and  music  masters ; 
D.  Mustafa,  singing,  soprano  in  the 
six: tine  Chapel,  No.  29,  Via  dellaTinta ; 
Pietro  Gomez  (piano  and  singing),  37, 
Piazza  Argentina ;  Mdlle.  Korn  (piano), 
16,  Via  delle  Qoattro  Fontane,  an  ex- 
cel lent  teacher ;  Do.  R.  Battacchi,  2,  Via 
ii  San  Claudio  (singing);  F.Viviani,140, 
Corso  (singing);  E.  Pieracini  (singing), 
speaks  English,  10 1 , Corso ;  M iss  Whal- 
ley  (singing),  to  be  heard  of  at  Spithb- 
rrr's  Library;  Mad.  Locentini,  Viadella 
$tamperia  (jamerale,  No.  1 7  ;  and  Adele 
Durani,  47,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  for  young 
people ;  Sebastiani,  208,  Via  di  Ripetta 
[  piano  and  singing) ;  G.  Ballo  (piano), 
3<  >,  Via  delle  Carozze ;  Gaggi,  Piazza 
ii  Spagna ;  Louisa  Bongiovanni  (piano 
and  singing),  68,  Via  Sistina;  Signora 
Dari  (piano),  37,  Via  della  Stamperia 
Oamerale;  Castellani,  3,  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  The  charge  of  the  best  masters 
is  from  6  to  12  francs  a  lesson. 

§  24.  Music  Shops. — Spithover,   for- 
merly Landsberg,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  of  San  Carlo,  No.  437,  Corso, 
2nd  floor,  with  a  good  assortment  of 
English,  French,  and  German  pianos 
on    hire,  harmoniums,  and  a  lending 
library  of  German,  Italian,  and  classical 
music :  subscription,  1  sendo  the  month, 
§25.  Teachers  of  English.— Miss  Hill, 
195,  Via  del  Corso.  2°  piano;   Miss 
Winton,  English  and  French,  No.  102, 
Via  Archetta.  Both  are  much  employed 
in  Roman  families  as  English  teachers. 
Daily  Governess.  —  Miss  Pehmler,  a 
German  lady,  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  England,  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  her  respectability  and  varied 
information ;  her  address  to  be  obtained 
at  Spithover's  library. 

§  26.  French  Masters. — Bernard,  7*2, 

Via  de  Borgognone ;  de  Bellangreville, 

32,  Via  di  San  Claudio ;  Madame  Prince, 

31,  Corso,  very  good  French  mistress. 

§27.  German   Masters.  —  The    best 

[Rome.'] 


may  be  heard  of  at  Spithover's  Library. 

§  28.  Teachers  of  Dancing. — Angelo 
Costa  and  his  son,  Palazzo  Pamfili, 
1 3,  Piazza  Navona,  where  they  have  a 
dancing  academy ;  Signora  Enrichetta 
Rosa,  393,  Corso,  a  good  mistress  for 
young  people. 

§  29.  Fencing  Master. — Calori.Via  della 
Mercede,  also  keeps  a  gymnastic  esta- 
blishment for  young  persons  of  both 
sexes. 

§  30.  Tradespeople,  Shops,  4'c*  —  As 
a  general  rule  in  Rome,  as  through- 
out Italy,  we  tcouJd  advise  our  coun' 
trymen  to  employ  Injlish  tradespeople, 
when  possible;  they  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  for  punctuality,  good 
articles,  and  honesty,  than  the  native 
shopkeepers,  and  do  not,  we  believe, 
as  the  latter,  lend  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  bribing  servants  to  obtain 
their  masters  custom. 

a.  Grocers.— For  tea,  groceries  in  gene- 
ral, wines,  porter,  &c,  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  established  at 
76,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  trau«*smen  in  Rome,  and  can 
be  strongly  recommended  to  English 
and  American  families.  Luigioni  and 
Fichelli,  both  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna; 
and  Berardi,  25,  Via  Condotti,  more 
particularly  for  groceries  and  wines 
— they  also  furnish  firewood  and  coke 
to  foreign  families.  Brown,  47,  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese. 

b.  Wine  Merchants. — Messrs.  Macbean 
and  Co.,  the  bankers,  378,  Corso,  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  76,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  have 
a  supply  of  excellent  Spanish  and 
French  wines.  For  foreign  and  wines 
of  the  country,  oil,  &c.,  Eugene  Morin, 
No.  42,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Bordiga 
Peroni  e  Cie.  for  the  wines  of  the 
Alban  hills,  Nos.  48-59,  Via  della 
Mercede,  they  send  out  their  wines  in 
casks  or  bottles,  can  be  recommended, 
and  Traversi,  2,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone. 

c.  English  Bakers.— Colaiucci,  under 
the  name  of  Muller,  one  of  the  best 
for  English  and  fancy  bread,  biscuits, 
pastry,  &c,  88,  Via  della  Croce,  can 
be  highly  recommended  for  every 
kind  of  fancy  bread  and  pastry;  he 
also  sells  tea,  Bass's  ale,  foreign  wines, 

j  Scotch  whisky  &c;  Menghini,No.  100, 
i  ViaBabuino;  Filonardi,79,  Via  Condotti. 
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d.  Milk  and  Buttermen. — English  dairy, 
15,  Via  del  la  Croce ;  Giuliani  brothers, 
in  Via  Babuiuo;  and  Palmegiaui,  65 
and  67,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

e.  Ciicesemongers,  Butter,  Hants,  OH' 
men,  «J-c.,  generally  known  at  Rome 
under  the  designation  of  Pizzicatjnoli. 
One  of  the  best  shops  is  the  Pizzicaria 
di  Gentili,  No.  57,  58,  Via  Condotti. 

/.  Pastrycooks  and  Confectioners. — 
Spillman,  freres,  No.  10,  Via  Condotti; 
Francois  Spillman,  No.  12,  Via  Condotti; 
and  Nazzari,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna: 
there  are  refreshment-rooms  where 
dinner,  lunch,  and  tea  may  be  had; 
there  is  also  a  table-d'hote  at  Spillman, 
freres ;  the  Spillmans  are  the  Gunters 
of  Rome,  aud  the  general  furnishers 
of  ices  and  refreshments  for  balls  and 
parties :  all  send  out  dinners.  Cola- 
lucci,  No.  88,  Via  dell  a  Croce,  is  a 
good  pastry  cook. 

g.  Tailors.—  Evert,  a  German,  77, 
Piazza  Borghese,  who  speaks  English, 
and  who  has  lived  in  London ;  Vai,  59, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  well  recommended ; 
Innocenti,  Via  Condotti,  No.  13 ;  Schra- 
der,  29,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Massa,  421, 
Corso. 

h.  Boot  and  SJtoe  Makers. — Jesi,  129, 
Corso,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Rome; 
Nuti,  Via  Condotti. 

i.  Hatters.  —  Miller,  16,  Via  Con- 
dotti; Antonini,  160,  Corso;  Manci- 
nelli,  No.  383  in  the  same  street; 
Cervelli,  8,  Piazza  di  Tor  Sanguigna. 
The  best  silk  hats  cost  about  20  frs. 

k.  Saddlery.  —  Barfoot,  a  very  re- 
spectable English  tradesman,  151,  Via 
Babuino,  keeps  a  depdt  of  London 
saddlery,  whips,  Ac.,  and  is  a  general 
dealer  in  carriages,  executes  repairs, 
&c.  He  will  give  every  information 
about  horses,  hunting  arrangements, 
&c:  he  is  much  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man nobility. 

/.  Tobacco  and  Snuff  shops  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  street;  one  of  the 
principal  for  home-made  snuffs  and 
cigars  is  that  of  the  Convertite,  in 
the  Corso.  Foreign  cigars  are  to  be 
procured  at  the  Spaccio  Normale,  in  the 
Palazzo  Mignanelli,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
only  open  from  1 1  to  2. 

m.  Dressmakers,  Modistes,  Marchandes 
#,~    Hodes,   Peumre,   or    Workers   in 


Feathers,  fa. —  Madame  Massoni,  in 
the  Palazzo  Fiano  on  the  Corso,  one 
of  the  longest  established  in  Rome. 
Mad.  Borsiui  Dupres,  also  in  the  Corso, 
perhaps  the  most  fashionable  of  all,  bat 
high  in  her  prices.  Madame  Clarisse, 
1 1,  Via  del  la  Vite,  keeps  a  good  assort- 
ment of  French  nouveautes,  and  is 
much  more  moderate  in  her  charges. 
Mad.  Quattriui,  Modiste  and  Dress- 
maker, No.  90,  Via  Frattina,  straw  hats, 
&c.  Adelaide  Poggesi,  82,  Via  Borgo- 
gnona,  1°.  p°,  has  beeu  spoken  highly  of 
by  English  families  who  have  employed 
her;  and  the  sisters  Sposati,  26,  Via  Capo 
le  Case,  for  their  moderate  charges. 

Pennare,  or  Workers  in  Feathers. — 
Chiara  Falcetti,  53,  Via  Condotti,  3°  p°, 
a  good  worker  in  feathers  and  flowers. 

n.  Roman  Scarfs  and  Roman  Female 
Costumes.  —  The  best  shops  for  there 
beautiful  fabrics  are  Arvotti's,  Piazza 
Madama  ;  Stefoni's,  where  the  manu- 
facture can  be  seen,  No.  31  to  34,  Via 
di  Fontanel  la  Borghese,  with  reason- 
able prices— her  scarfs  are  in  excellent 
taste ;  Bianchi's,  No.  82,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  and  Via  Condotti,  No. 
92;  Amadori,  72  in  the  same  street. 
For  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  and  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  at  Gasbarra's  tailor's  shop, 
No.  4,  Via  San  Giuseppe,  Capo  le  Case. 

o.  Coiffeurs,  Hairdressers,  Perfumery/. 
— D.  Lancia,  No.  11,  Via  Condotti, 
the  fashionable  hairdresser  of  Rome, 
goes  out  to  dress  ladies'  hair ;  Bellucci, 
54,  Via  Condotti ;  Giardinieri,  No. 
424,  Via  del  Corso;  Versani,  193, 
Corso  ;  Simonetti,  2,  Via  della  Croce. 

p.  Opticians. — Agostini,  176,  Corso 
(speaks  English') ;  Suscipi,  in  the  same 
street:  both  sell  stereoscopic  photo- 
graphs and  portraits. 

§31.  Translators. — English  end  Ame- 
ricans may  require  to  have  authenticated 
translations  of  documents  made  from 
Euglish  into  Italian  aud  French,  or 
from  Italian  or  French  into  English,  in 
which  case  Sig.  Ificleo  Ercole,  Free- 
borne's  bauking-house,  79,  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone,  A.  Nalli,  64,  Via  Due 
Macelli,  translators  approved  by  the 
law-eourtf,  can  be  recommeuded.    . 

§  32.  Copyists  of  old  Masters. — Mazzo- 
lini,  Palazzo  Capranica,  121,  Piazza  di 
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Monte  Citorio,  1°  p°,  has  always    a  ' 
large     Dumber     of     copies     of     the 
mo*t    celebrated    paintings    on    sale, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  exten- ; 
sive  copyists  in  Rome ;  Agosto  Chate- 
lain,   226,  Via  Ripetta,  a  very   good  ' 
copyist    from    the    old    masters    and 
painter  of  portraits;    Campanile,   46, 
Via   Sistina;   Agnese  Potempska,  ne'e 
Ruffini,  255,  Corso,  copies  in  water- 
colours  and   in   miniature,   and   gives ; 
lessons;   Koeiman,  57,  Via  dell'  01  mo,  i 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  one  of  the  I 
most  celebrated  copyists  in  miniature  of 
the  old  masters;  Marianecci,  53,  Vicolo 
Babuino,  is  a  first-rate  copyist  in  water* 
colours,  chalks,  or  (ptazzo,  and  gives 
lessons ;  Ferdinand  Flor,  42,  Via  Mar- 
gutta ;     Guglielmi,     Custode    of   the 
Pinaroteca  at  the  Vatican;  Giuseppe 
Naunetti,  custode  of  the  Sciarra  Gal- 
lery, 62,  Via  della  Frezza  ;  Casabianca, 
Palazetto    Borghese:     Sig.    Riccardi, 
49,   Piazza  di  Sta.  Chiara,  in  water- 
colours    and    oils;    C.    Corazza,    in 
oils,  47,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Pagani,  42, 
Piazza  Barberini. 

Copyists  or  Makers  of  Facsimiles  of 
fllustrated  Manuscripts. — C.  Corvisieri, 
No.  4,  Piazza  Paganica,  Scrittore  di 
Paleografia  nell'  Archivio  del  Vaticano; 
Giuseppe  Perazzoli,  37,  Via  del  La- 
vatore  del  Pbpa. 

§  33.  Jewellers. — Castellani,  No.  SG. 
Piazza  de  Trevi  (the  shop  is  closed 
from  1  to  2  p.m.  in  winter,  till  3  after 
after  Easter),  is  of  European  celebrity 
for  his  reproductions  from  the  Greek, 
Etruscan,  and  ancient  models  gene- 
rally, for  the  several  beautiful  designs 
of  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta  (Don  Mich. 
Ang.  Caetani),  and  for  the  imitation 
of  early  Christian  ornaments.  It  is 
impossible  to  surpass  in  taste  and 
beauty  some  of  his  works,  unrivalled 
amongst  the  Roman  jewellers.  In 
his  rooms  a  fine  collection  of  Italo- 
Greek  vases,  Roman  and  Etrnscan 
bronzes,  bas-reliefs,  See.  Castel- 
lani is  celebrated  amongst  the 
Roman  nobility  for  his  taste  in  setting 
diamonds  aud  precious  stones,  most 
of  which,  and  amongst  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Europe,  have  passed  through 
his  hands.  E.  Pier  ret,  No.  20,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  on  the  ground  flo6r :  one  of 


the  first  artists  in  Rome,  only  second  to 
Castellani ;  his  imitations  and  copies  of 
ancient  jewellery  first-rate ;  prices  mo- 
derate. Rey.  34  and  35.  and  Maglieri, 
also  watchmaker,  No.  49  in  the  Via  Con - 
dotti.  Ansorge,  72,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Freschi,  27,  Via  Condotti,  has  a  very 
extensive  assortment  of  imitations 
of  Roman  and  Etruscan  jewellery, 
and  being  cheaper  is  much  employed 
by  the  Romans,  but  his  designs  and 
execution  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
Castellani  and  Pierret,  an  observation 
that  applies  to  all  the  other  jewellers 
in  Rome.  Lorenzi,  21,  Via  Condotti. 
Civilotti,  94,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is 
also  a  dealer  in  paintings  by  mo- 
dern artists.  Rosati,  6,  and  A.  Lippi 
and  Co.,  30,  Via  Condotti.  Tombini,  a 
good  working  jeweller,  65,  Via  Habuino ; 
he  can  be  recommended  for  setting 
cameo  portraits,  mosaics,  &c. :  Carli, 
158,  Via  Babuiuo.  For  the  ordinary 
Roman  gold  ornaments  worn  by  the  lower 
classes  and  the  peasantry  around  the 
capital,  the  principal  and  best  shops  are 
in  the  Via  del  P**legrino,  near  the 
Cancelleria ;  in  the  Piazza  del  Pasquino, 
near  the  Braschi  Palace;  and  in  the 
Via  dei  Pastini,  near  the  Pantheon. 

§  34.  Watchmaker.  —  Maglieri,  49, 
Via  Condotti. 

§  35.  Engravers  of  Cameos,  principally 
on  shell.  Saulini,  No.  96,  Via  Babuiuo, 
the  most  employed  for  portraits ;  he  is 
also  an  engraver  of  cameos  in  pietra 
dura,  for  whidi  he  obtained  a  medal  at 
our  great  Exhibition  in  1862,  and  has 
executed  several  cameo  portraits  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  for  Her 
Majesty.  Neri,  73,  Via  Babuiuo,  is 
a,  first-rate  artist  for  likenesses  in 
cameo,  and  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended, his  prices  being  from  110  to 
130  francs  in  shell,  in  pietra  dura 
1000  to  1150,  in  marble  from  250 
to  500;  Madame  Neri  is  also 
very  talented  for  the  execution 
in  this  class  of  art.  Tijinani,  10, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  good  engraver 
of  cameos  in  pietra  dura,  seals,  &c. 
The  Misses  Pistrucci,  16,  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  daughters  of  the 
late  engraver  to  the  Mint  in  London, 
for  engraving  of  gems  and  cameos, 
portraits,  &c.     Pio  Siotto,  12,  Via  di  f 
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Andrea  dclle  Fratte,  also  a  good  artist 
for  cameo  portraits,  and  who  will  fur-  I 
nish  any  number  of  copies  in  smalt  at  | 
2  scudi  each.    Civilotti,  95,  Piazza  di  j 
Spagna;  Verge,  61,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  I 
Diez,  86,  Via  Condotti.    Destrada,  32  in  i 
the  same  street,  is  an  extensive  dealer ! 
in  cameos ;  his  nephew,  Raimondo  di 
Estrada,  whose  studio  is  at  25  and  2«, 
Via  Felice,  is  a  good  cameist  for  por- 
traits in  shell  and  pietra  dura.  A.  Diez, 
84,  Via  Condotti ;  Pio  Siotto,  Girometti, 
and  Civilotti  will  also  execute  portraits  j 
in  pietra  dura — a  very  superior  style  of 
art  to  that  on  shell— the  price  ranging, 
according  to  the  size,  from   1000  to 
1250  francs. 

§35.  Roman  Mosaics. — The  mosaicists 
of  Rome  may  be  classed  under  the  3 
heads,  Mosaicist  Artists,  Mosaicist  Manu- 
facturers, and  Sellers  of  Mosaics.  Amongst 
the  first  is  Barberi,   148,  Via  Rasella, 
whose     studio,    which    is    obligingly 
shown,   will    he    worth  visiting.     La 
Sij^nora  Isabella  Barberi,    a  talented 
artist,  now  conducts  the  works  of  the 
studio  since  the  death  of  her  father. 
Luigi  Barberi,  who  is  no  way  connected 
with  the  former,  99,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
also  jeweller  and  cameist ;  his  shop  is 
one  of  the  best  for  the  ordinary  mosaic 
ornaments.    Francescangeli,  133,  Via 
del  Kabuino.     Cav.  Luigi  Moglia,  Via 
di    Sta.    Maria,    is    also    a    first-rate 
artist— his    Madonna    della  Seggiola, 
purchased    by    the    Emperor    of  the 
French,  of  the  same  size  as  the  ori- 
ginal picture  by  Raphael,  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,    and    the    copy    of  Guido's 
Aurora  in  the  Rospigliori  palace,  are 
amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  modern 
mosaic  —  his  Temples  of  Psestum  ob- 
tained one  of  the  Council  medals  at  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1851.     Gabrini, 
Via  del  Corso,  36 ;  Boschetti,  Via  Con* 
dotti,  74,  has  a  large  assortment,  one 
of  the  best  shops  for  modern  bronzes, 
marble    models    of    ancient    edifices, 
bronze    statues,    &c.;     Rinaldi,    Via 
Babuino,    125,    much    employed     by 
the  government  and  public  establish- 
ments in   restoring  ancient  mosaics ; 
Polini,  No.  32,Vicolo  dei  Greci,  a  good 
workman  in  the  Byzantine  style — he 
gives    lessons   in    his    art.      Verdejo, 
Via  Condotti,  34;  Salaudri,  145,  Via 


Rasella.— Sellers  of  Mosaics:  Caprani, 
56,  Via  della  Consulta  ;  Dies,  84,  Via 
Condotti;  A.  Lacchini,  and  Estrada, 
52  in  the  same  street;  Civilotti,  95, 
Piazza  di  Spagna;  G.  Noci,  64,  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese.  The  same 
design,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  will  vary  in  price,  and  at  the 
same  shop,  from  one  to  fivefold.  For 
Mosaic  Pavements,  Scagliola  works,  &C^ 
Scagnoli,  142,  Via  Babuino. 

§  37.  Bronzes,  in  imitation  of  the 
antique  and  mediaeval.  —  Dressier, 
successor  to  Hopgarten,  72,  Via  de* 
Due  Macelli,  one  of  the  first  in  Rome ; 
Rohrich,  105,  Via  Sistina;  Messina, 
No.  135,  Via  Felice,  an  excellent 
artist  for  small  bronze  copies  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues;  Spordoni,  64, 
Via  di  San  Nicolo  di  Tolentino ;  Sel- 
vaggi,  27,  Via  del  Tritone ;  De  Rossi, 
22,  Via  Condotti;  Freschi,  27,  Via 
Condotti ;  Bosch etti,  74,  Via  Condotti ; 
Chiaparelli,  92,  Via  Babuino. 

§  38.  Wood  and-  Ivory  Ctrvings, 
Tarsia  Work.  — -  Gius.  Gatti,  Pal.  Si- 
monetti,  Via  del  Corso,  is  a  first-rate 
workman  in  this  department  of  art,  in 
which  he  also  gives  lessons. 

§  39.  Sulphur  Casts  of  medals  and 
small  bas-reliefs  called  Intagti  and  In- 
pronti. — Odelli,  67,  Via  delle  Stamperia 
Camerale ;  he  has  published  a  catalogue 
of  700,  edited  by  the  Istituto  Archeeo- 
logico  at  the  Capitol;  Cades,  456, 
Corso ;  Liberotti,  36,  Via  Condotti  ; 
Paoletti,  86,  Via  della  Croce ;  A.  Lac- 
chini, 70,  Via  Condotti,  for  casts  of 
the  most  celebrated  ancient  Intagli. 

§  40.  Drawing  Materials,  Colours,  and 
Brushes  for  Artists,  &c. — Dovizielli,  Via 
Babuino,  135,  and  43,  Piqzza  di  Spagna. 
§  41.  Roman  Pearls.  -Rey,  No.  122, 
Via  Babuino,  the  most  extensive  and 
celebrated  manufacturer,  where  the 
fabrication  can  be  seen  in  all  its  ope- 
rations; Sorelle  Pozzi,  No.  86,  Via 
Babuino  :  these  are  the  two  principal 
shops,  and  with  the  most  varied  assort- 
ments. The  Roman  pearls  are  differ- 
ent from  the  French,  being  solid 
instead  of  hollow,  and  formed  of  ala- 
baster instead  of  glass,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  pearly  substance  from  the 
inside  of  the  small  fish  {Vargentina) 
is    applied.    In    purchasing    coloured 
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pearls,  take  care  that  the  colour,  which 
u  applied  by  a  wax  varnish,  does  not 
come  off  on  being  heated  upon  the 
neck.  <'I  have  not  found  this  the 
case  with  those  made  by  Rcy.'*— I.  P. 
Foocardi,  Via  Condotti,  is  one  of  the 
best  assorted  for  chaplets,  rosaries, 
crucifixes,  reliquiaries,  &c.  For  ro- 
saries and  church  ornaments  gene- 
rally, La  Rosa,  40,  Via  St  a.  Chiara, 
near  the  Hdtel  de  la  Mi  nerve,  is  the 
most  celebrated ;  also  Mad.  B4rard,  114, 
Piazza  di  Venezia. 

§  42.  Old  Lace  (J/tfrfetti).— Manni, 
9,  Via  Frattina;  Milani,  in  the  Ghetto, 
or  Jews'  quarter;  Mad.  Spordoni,  29, 
Via  S.  Nicolo  da  Tolentino 

§43.  Picture  Dealers.  —  Menghetti, 
152,  Via  del  Babuino:  Garofoli,  No.  75, 
and  Luchetti,  25,  same  street;  Del 
Frate,  33,  Piazza  Nicosia ;  Fabri,  3,  Via 
di  Capo  le  Case,  1°  piano;  and  at  the 
Monte  di  Pietfe,  where  there  are  always 
a  great  number  to  be  disposed  of  as 
unredeemed  pledges.  G.  Placidi,  50, 
Via  Margutta,  is  a  good  maker  of 
picture-frames. 

§  44.  Sellers  of  Antiquities.— D.  Corvi- 
sieri  and  Co.,  for  antiquities  in  gene- 
ral,  pictures,    bronzes,    marbles,  old 
lace,  &c,  No.  7,  Via  Condotti;  Mar- 
ches&    No.    58   same    street;    Capo- 
bianchi,  Via  Babuino;   Innocenti,  78, 
79,  Piazza  Navona;  Depoletti,  31,  Via 
della  Fontanella  Borghese,  and  for  coins 
and  ancient   gems,    13  and    14,   Via 
di  Leoncino;  Basseggio,  42,  Via  Ba- 
buino.   Cavaliere  Guidi,  Via  di  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  beyond  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  being 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent excavators  at  Rome,  has  always  a 
large  collection  of  ancient  sculptures, 
inscriptions,  decorative  marbles,  and 
antique  ornamen  ts  for  sale.    Cork  Models 
of  Ancient  Monuments — L.  Carotti,  32, 
Via  della  Vite.     Old  Furniture,  China, 
Majolica,  4c. —  Eugeui,  in   the    great 
Gaiieria  or  state    apartments   of   the 
Palazzo  Braschi,  has  a  large  miscel- 
laneous collection  on  show  and  for  sale. 

§  45.  Baths. — Palazzo  Bernini,  Via 
Belsiana,  and  96,  Via  del  Babuino,  but 
inferior  to  those  in  most  large  towns. 

§  46.  Ciceroni,  Laquais  de  place,  &c, 
one  of  the  necessary  incumbrances  of 


the  Btranger  at  Rome. — Most  of  the 
domestiques  de  place  at  the  hotels  have 
picked  up  enough  learning  to  guide 
the  ordinary  visitor  through  the  rou- 
tine of  antiquarian  sights,  &c. ;  but 
there  is  a  superior  class  of  persons, 
men  of  education,  who  undertake  to 
accompany  parties,  and  who  may  be 
heard  of  at  many  of  the  bankers'. 
From  the  ordinary  ciceroni,  or  laquais 
de  place,  travellers  must  be  cautious 
in  receiving  their  dicta  as  authority; 
in  other  respects,  and  especially  in 
their  dealings  with  tradespeople,  they 
are  not  always  beyond  suspicion — they 
generally  exact  a  commission  for  pmx 
chases  made  by  their  masters,  so  the 
less  they  are  allowed  to  accompany 
them  in  their  dealings  the  better :   the 

f general  charge  for  a  good  intelligent 
aquais  de  place  is  6  frs.  a  day,  but 
more  during  the  Easter  festivals. 

§  47.  Conveyance  of  Parcels  to  Eng- 
land, Commission  Agents,  $c. — Works 
of  art,  and  packages  in  general, 
are  despatched  to  England  by  the 
English  bankers,  most  of  whom  are 
in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  J. 
and  R.  McCracken,  38,  Queen-street, 
Cannon-street,  London.  Mr.  Shea,  11, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  who  can  be  strongly 
recommended  as  a  very  careful  agent, 
is  also  a  parcel  agent  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  Heavy  packages, 
such  as  marbles,  statuary,  &c,  are 
generally  sent  from  Rome  to  Leghorn 
for  embarkation  in  sailing  vessels,  and 
seldom  reach  in  less  than  three  months, 
the  charge  being  one-third  less  than  if 
sent  by  the  steamers  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  which  employ  about  one- 
third  of  that  time,  now  that  regular  lines 
arrive  at  and  leave  Leghorn  3  times  a 
month.  Parcels  may  also  be  forwarded 
through  France  by  the  Messageries  1m- 
periales,  whose  office  is  in  the  Via  della 
Fontanella  Borghese,  when  saving  of 
time  is  an  object,  but  the  charges 
for  small  objects  are  very  high;  for 
large  packages  the  charge  from  Civita 
1  Vecchia  to  Paris,  including  steamer  and 
railway,  is  about  26s.  a  cwt.,  and  the 
time  employed  15  to  20  days  from 
London  to  Civita  Vecchia.    (See  §  \  3.) 

§  48.  Sporting,  Hunting,  $c.  — Sports- 
men's  licences   are   obtained  without 
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difficulty  from  the  authorities,  at  a 
small  charge.  The  principal  sport- 
ing about  Rome  is  boar-shooting  in 
the  forests  along  the  sea-coast,  snipe- 
shooting  in  the  marshy  valleys  about 
the  city  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia 
and  Porto  in  the  printer  and  early 
spring,  and  quail-shooting  along  the 
coast,  and  especially  about  Porto 
d'Anzio,  Fiumicino,  Palo,  and  Santa 
Severe,  the  two  latter  places  being 
more  accessible  by  railway,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  birds  in  May.  The  shooting 
season  in  the  Campagna  commences  in 
October,  and  continues  during  the  whi- 
ter; but  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
quantity  of  game  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Roman  markets  is  taken  in  nets,  such 
as  quails,  larks,  and  other  small  birds. 
No  market  in  Europe,  perhaps,  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  birds  than  that  of 
Rome,  and  certainly  none  where  the 
ornithologist  will  be  able  to  add  more 
species  to  his  collections.  Everything 
that  flies  is  eaten  by  the  Romans. 

A  pack  of  hounds  has  been  established 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  authorities, 
and  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
committee  of  Roman  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. By  its  statutes  the  society  con- 
sists of  at  least  100  members  or  azionisti, 
each  paying  150  lire  a  year.  Hunting 
limited  to  foxes,  between  the  15th  of 
November  and  all  March.  Strangers 
are  allowed  to  become  annual  mem- 
bers, but  as  such  cannot  take  any  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  society: 
of  course  there  will  be  no  hin* 
drance  offered  to  foreigners  remain- 
ing at  Rome  only  for  a  short  time 
following  the  hounds,  in  which  case 
they  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
Hunt  fund.  The  hunting  season  closes 
by  races. 

§  40.  Protestant  Divine  Worsliip. — 
The  Chapel  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
can  admit  from  760  to  800  persons. 
Divine  service  is  celebrated  every  Sun- 
day as  follows :  Holy  Commnnion  at  9 
a.m.  ;  Morning  Service,  with  Holy  Com- 
munion, at  U  a.m.:  and  Evening  Service 
at  3  p.m.  The  Holy  Communion  is  also 
administered  on  all  the  great  festivals 
of  our  Church.  There  is  service  on 
every  weekday  at  1 0  a.m.,  and  a  double 


daily  service  on  weekdays  after  Advent 
at  10  a.m.  and  .3  p.m.  The  ch.  is 
•  supported  extirely  by  the  voluntary 
!  contributions  of  visitors,  there  being 
scarcely  any  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  permanently  resident  at 
Rome.  A  collection  is  made  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  Offertory.  The 
subscriptions  are  collected  by  a  clerk 
at  the  residences  of  such  •  persons  as 
leave  their  names  at  the  ch.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  these 
liberal  arrangements  are  not  met  in 
a  corresponding  spirit  by  many  who 
attend  the  chapel,  numbers  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  ad- 
mission who  are  able  to  contribute. 
The  subscription  is  at  the  rate  for  the 
whole  season  of  35  francs  for  each  sit- 
ting. Attached  to  the  ch.  is  a  lend- 
ing library  of  religious  books,  which 
are  distributed  on  Sunday  to  such 
subscribers  to  the  ch.  as  may  apply 
for  them.  As  no  subscription  is  re- 
ceived, persons  using  the  books  would 
do  well  to  contribute  towards  keeping 
up  this  useful  foundation,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  gift  of  money,  or  by 
donations  of  books,  &c  &c  There 
is  Episcopal  Protestant  service  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  every 
Sunday  in  an  apartment  outside  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  the  Rev. 
being  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Service,  both  of  Established  and 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  every  Sunday, 
the  latter  in  rooms  behind  the  British 
Episcopal  Chapel,— the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewys  being  the  officiating  minis- 
ter; both  are  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  They  are  supported  by  grants 
from  the  General  Assemblies  at  Edin- 
burg  and  voluntary  subscriptions.  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  Protestant 
places  of  worship  will  be  removed  ere 
long  into  the  interior  of  the  city. 

Protestant  Funerals. —  The  person 
employed  by  the  English  Protestant 
Church  Committee, ana  by  the  Prussian 
minister  and  clergyman,  under  whose 
protection  the  burying  ground  has  been 
hitherto  more  particularly  placed,  the 
Custode  of  the  cemetery,  Sig.  Trucchi, 
who  lives  at  No.  7,  Piazza  de  Mouta* 
nara,  will  be  the  most  suitable  under- 
taker to  employ. 
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For  the  regulations  relative  to  the 
burial  of  Protestants,  funeral  charges, 
&c,  see,  at  p.  822,  after  Protestant 
Cemetery. 

§  50.  l?ieatres.— The  Teatro  di  Apollo, 
in  the  Via  di  Tordinona,  near  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  for  grand  operas 
and  the  ballet  daring  the  Carnival— 
the  two  lower  tiers  of  boxes  are  ge- 
nerally let  for  the  season,  the  second 
being  occupied  by  the  Roman  nobility 
and  public  authorities;  the  T.  Valle, 
for  operas  and  comedy;  the  T.  Argen- 
iina,  in  the  Via  della  Rotonda,  for 
opera  and  ballet  in  the  spring;  the 
T.  Metastasio,  near  the  Ripetta,  for 
comedy ;  the  T.  Capranica,  in  the 
Piazza  Capranica,  near  the  Piazza 
Colonua,  for  puppet-shows  or  Marionetti 
during  the  Carnival,  and  in  the  spring 
for  comedy.  There  are  some  minor 
theatres  during  the  Carnival.  The  po- 
pular Fantoccini,  which  were  forbidden 
m  consequence  of  certain  allusions 
made  by  the  actors  to  passing  political 
events,  have  recently  been  resusci- 
tated at  a  8m all  theatre  in  the  Piazza 
della  Valle.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  pit  in  the  larger  theatres  is  from 
li  to  2  lire.  Persons  going  to  the 
boxes  do  not  pay  for  admittance  at  the 
doors,  as  in  some  other  towns  of  Italy. 
A  box  costs  from  15  to  20  pauls  a 
night.  During  the  season  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  one  at  the  3  principal 
theatres,  the  Apollo,  Valle,  and  Ar- 
gentina, especially  at  the  first  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  secure,  if  possible, 
a  part  of  a  box  for  the  carnival,  and 
even  this  cannot  always  be  accom- 
plished. The  performances  commence 
between  "£  and  8  o'clock. 

Concerts. — There  are  numerous  pay- 
ing concerts  during  the  winter,  given 
either  by  musical  associations  or  dis- 
tinguished artists.  Most  take  place  in 
the  Sola  d%  Dante,  a  handsome  hall  be- 
hind the  Fontana  di  Trevi. 

§  51.  Publio  Festivals.— The  Carnival 
commences,  properly  speaking,  after 
New  Year's  Day,  and  continues  until 
the  beginning  of  Lent;  although  the 
gaieties  in  the  Gorso  and  the  masking, 
when  permitted  by  the  police,  take 
place  only  during  the  last  10  days, 
always    excepting    the    Sundays    and 


Fridays.  On  the  Saturday  week  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday,  the  opening 
of  the  festivities  is  announced  by  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol, 
after  which,  generally  between  3  and  4 
o'clock — but  this  depends  on  the  time 
of  sunset,  from  which  all  hours  are 
I  reckoned  connected  with  festivals — the 
Governor  of  Rome  proceeds  in  great 
pomp  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  senator  and  the  high 
municipal  authorities,  preceded  by  their 
guards  bearing  on  poles  the  pieces  of 
silk  and  embroidery  to  be  distributed 
afterwards  as  prizes  to  the  winners 
in  the  horse-races.  A  lout  2  on  the 
other  days  the  crowd  assemble  in 
the  Corso,  where  the  pelting  with 
comfits,  manufactured  for  the  purpose 
with  flour  and  plaster  of  Paris,  is  car- 
ried on  until  nightfall,  all  the  windows 
and  balconies  being  gaily  decked  out 
and  filled  with  the  Roman  beau  monde. 
The  amusements  of  each  afternoon  end 
with  a  horse-race.  The  horses  have  no 
riders,  but  are  urged  on  by  balls  and 
plates  of  metal,  covered  with  sharp 
spikes,  suspended  from  their  backs. 
The  prizes  are  either  pieces  of  rich 
velvet  or  sums  of  money  varying  from 
30  to  100  soudi,  which  were  formerly 
furnished  by  the  Jews,  who  were  even 
themselves,  in  bygone  days,  compelled 
to  race  on  foot  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Christian  population.  The  horses 
are  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  Corso 
by  a  piece  of  canvas  stretched  across 
the  street  at  the  Ripresa  de*  Bar- 
beri,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Barbary  horses  that  formerly  con- 
tended for  the  prizes.  The  Thursday 
and  the  last  2  days  of  the  Carnival  are 
the  most  exciting ;  the  whole  city  seems 
then  to  be  congregated  in  the  Corso. 
The  diversions  end  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  with  the  Mocooli,  when 
every  one  in  the  windows  and  in  the 
streets  appear  with  tapers,  and  endea- 
vour to  blow  out  the  lights  of  each 
other.  The  Corso  is  illuminated  in  this, 
way  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
as  soon  as  the  last  horse-race  is  over, 
and  when  the  darkness  has  set  in,  the 
windows  of  the  houses  being  filled  with 
people  holding  lights  in  their  hands: 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
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and  extraordinary  attending  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Carnival.  This  brilliant 
scene  closes  at  1  hoar  after  the  Ave 
Maria,  or  about  7J  o'clock,  when  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  retire  to  the 
theatres,  and  the  higher  to  suppers 
given  By  the  principal  Roman  families 
to  their  relations  and  intimate  friends, 
to  bury,  as  it  is  styled,  the  Carnival. 
The  October  Festival. — On  Snndays  and 
Thursdays  in  October  the  lower  orders 
assemble  about  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
where  they  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing  and  games.  This  is  the  great 
holiday  of  Rome,  and  nowhere  are  its 
people  seen  to  so  great  advantage.  The 
Artists'  Festival,  managed  by  the  Ger- 
man Club,  takes  place  at  the  beginning 
of  May.  Artists  of  all  nations  assembled 
at  an  early  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  in  procession  to  some  pic- 
turesque site  in  the  environs,  such  as 
Cerbara,  4  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  and  near  the  Anio,  or  to  the 
environs  of  Fidenae,  5  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Salara.  After  an  incantation  to 
the  Sibyl,  singing,  speechifying,  and 
distribution  of  mock  orders,  &c,  there 
was  a  cold  dinner  about  1  p.m.,  followed 
by  horse-racing,  spear-throwing,  &c. 

The  principal  Church  Ceremonies 
and  festivals,  as  they  existed  before  the 
recent  political  events,  are  described  in 
our  account  of  the  following  basilicas 
and  churches: — St.  Peter's,  St.Giovan- 
nia.  di  Laterano,  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  S.  Antonio,  SS. 
Apostoli,  Ara  Cceli,  S.  Carlo  in  Corso, 
S.  Francesca  Romana,  Gesu,  S.  Mar- 
cello,  S.  Marco,  S.  Maria  sopra  Mi- 
nerva, S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  S.  Tomasso  degli  Inglesi,  La 
Trinita  de'  Pellegrini:  but  the  tra- 
veller who  takes  an  interest  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  will  do  well  to 
provide  himself  with  the  Diario  Romano, 
an  Almanac  published  annually  at  the 
Stamperia  Camerale—  it  costs  1  franc, 
and  the  festivals  for  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  different  churches  of  Rome 
are  accurately  given  in  it;  or  with 
the  Annee  Liturgique  a  Borne,  pcn%  le 
Chanoine  Barbier  de  2fontault,  sold  at 
Spithover's,  which  contains  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  ch.  ceremonies 
as  well  as  useful  general  information 


on  relics  and  ecclesiastical  functions ; 
the  same  bookseller  has  also  published 
little  volumes  on  Church  Ceremonies 
at  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  Easter, 
the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Patil,&c. : 
a  very  useful  system  has  been  adopted 
at  some  of  the  newsrooms,  of  sticking 
up,  at  the  beginning  of  every  week,  a  list 
of  all  the  ceremonies  that  are  to  take 
place,  the  different  sights  worth  see- 
ing, the  museums  and  private  galleries 
that  are  open,  &c,  on  each  day. 

§  52.  Presentations  to  the  Pope, — As 
many  of  our  countrymen  may  desire 
to  be  presented  to  His  Holiness  during 
their  stay  at  Rome,  the  following  in- 
formation may  prove  useful. 

All  foreigners  desiring  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  the  Pope  must  have  an  ap- 
plication to  that  effect  addressed  to 
Monsignore  Maestro  di  Cctmera,  or  Grand 
Chamberlain,  by  the  representative  of 
their  country  to  the  Holy  See.  As  re- 
gards the  English,  who  have  no  such 
official  (the  British  Consul  not  being 
considered  as  a  diplomatic  agent  by 
the  authorities  at  the  Vatican),  and 
especially  Protestants,  the  application 
must  be  made  through  some  private 
channel.  British  Roman  Catholics  will 
experience  no  difficulty  through  the 
functionaries  attached  to  the  Papal 
Court  amongst  their  ecclesiastical 
countrymen  settled  at  Rome.  As  to 
Americans,  there  being  a  consular 
agent  accredited  from  the  United 
States,  they  will  have  to  follow  the 
same  routine  as  other  foreigners. 

Gentlemen  are  received  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Pope  on  week-days ; 
ladies  only  on  Sundays,  and  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  it  beiug 
contrary  to  etiquette  to  admit  females, 
except  of  Boyal  blood,  into  his  Holi- 
ness's  apartments. 

Persons  soliciting  to  be  presented 
are  informed  generally  a  iew  days 
before,  and  by  a  notice  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera,  that  they  will  be 
received  at  a  certain  hour,  in  general 
about  midday ;  they  can  either  present 
themselves  in  uniform  or  in  evening 
dress  without  gloves ;  they  are  ushered 
individually  into  the  Pope's  cabinet 
by  the  Maestro  di  Camera.  It  is  the 
etiquette     that      Protestants     should 
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show  the  same  mark  of  respect 
to  His  Holiness  as  they  do  on 
being  presented  to  their  own  sovereign, 
bj  kissing  his  hand.  Roman  Catholics 
will  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  towards 
the  head  of  their  Church  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  foot  or  knee,  or  to  make  such  an 
obeisance  as  to  show  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  mode  of  addressing  His  Holiness 
is,  in  Italian,  Santita  or  Santo  Padre ;  in 
French,  which  the  present  Pope  speaks 
fluently,  Sainteti  or  Saint  Pere. 

The  presentation  of  ladies,  except  in 
the  case  of  crowned  heads  or  royal  prin- 
cesses, only  takes  place  on  Sundays, 
after  the  Pope's  dinner-hour.  They 
assemble  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican  Museum,  generally  in  the 
apartment  which  formerly  contained 
the  pictures,  and  can  bring  their 
children  with  them,  to  obtain  the  bene- 
diction of  His  Holiness ;  arranged  in  a 
line  as  at  most  continental  presenta- 
tions. The  Pope,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  Camcrieri  Segreti,  or  deputy 
chamberlains,  who  introduces  them, 
walks  past  each,  addressing  them 
kindly,  and  giving,  when  asked,  his 
benediction,  a  favour  highly  prized  of 
course  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  who 
generally  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  have  rosaries  and 
crucifixes  blessed.  Ladies  must  appear 
in  black  dresses  and  veils,  aud  be 
punctual  at  the  place  and  hour  ap- 
pointed in  the  notification  from  the 
Maestro  di  Camera.  It  is  usual  to  give 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  messenger,  a 
cavalry  soldier,  who  convex  s  the  latter 
document  to  the  addresses  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  presented. 


§  53.   ROMAN  NOBILITY,  TITLES, 
RANKS,  &C. 

One  of  the  frequent  subjects  of  in- 
quiry amongst  our  countrymen  who 
visit  Rome  regards  the  history  and 
constitution  of  its  nobility,  the  rela- 
tive ranks  in  society,  aud  how  these 
ranks  are  determined.  As  there  is  no 
book  in  which  this  information  can  be 
readily  obtained,'  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  10  a  work  like  this,  whose  object 


is  to  convey  information  on  all  matters 
that  can  interest  the  British  visitor, 
to  insert  a  brief  notice  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreigner 
should  be  informed  that  the  institu- 
tion of  nobles,  or  what  we  designate 
under  the  general  term  of  nobility ,  is 
very  different  in  Italy  from  what  it  is 
in  our  own  country,  where  the  designa- 
tion of  nobleman  is  confined  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  peerages  of  the  three 
kingdoms  or  their  more  immediate 
relatives,  and  to  which  they  have 
been  raised  either  in  their  own  persons 
or  in  that  of  their  ancestors  by  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  in  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  country  at 
large.  In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  many  towns  of  Italy*  the  nobility  is 
a  purely  municipal  creation  or  insti- 
tution,— the  civic  authorities  acting 
independently  of  the  sovereign  almost 
as  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  London 
or  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  might, 
but  having  no  power  to  confer  titles, 
properly  speaking ;  and  so  it  has  hap- 
pened, as  we  have  stated  in  another 
of  these  Guides  {Handbook  of  Cent. 
Italy,  p.  190),  that  several  towns  of 
Tuscany,  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
right  of  creating  nobles,  by  inscribing 
their  names  on  a  register  pompously 
designated  as  the  Libro  rf'0/o,  had  car- 
ried this  practice  to  an  absurdly  ridi- 
culous extent.  In  thus  dubbing  ple- 
beians with  nobility,  such  municipali- 
ties have  had  no  right  to  affix  the  titles 
which  have,  in  so  many  instances, 
.  been  abusively  assumed,  especially  by 
foreigners,  and  by  none  more  fre- 
quently than  by  our  own  countrymen, 
in  general  so  avid  of  this  kind  of  flimsy 
distinction. 

The  abuse  in  creating  nobles  by  the 
municipality  of  Rome  (the  Senator 
and  Conservators)  had  become  so  great 
in  the  last  century  that  Benedict  XIV. 
found  it  necessary  to  place  a  limit  on 
it.  By  a  decree  issued  in  1746— th«* 
bull  headed  Urbern  Romam  —  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  in  future  should  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  nobility  who  nail 
not  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors 
filled  certain  high  municipal  functions, 
and   fixing  the  number  of  nobles  a 
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187  at  the  period  in   question,  to  be  ducal     or     princely    titles,    bnt    to 

designated  as  the  Roman  Patriciate — il  assume   which    the   sanction  of   the 

Pairizinto  Romano  —  out  of  whom  60  Pope    is    always   a    necessary   preli- 

were  selected  of  the  m>st  ancient  and  mi  nary.    These  latter  titles  are  gene* 

celebrated  families,   under  the   name  rally  possessed  by  novi  homines,  who 

of  Conscript  Nobles  (Nobili  Conscritti),  have  accumulated  wealth  in  trade,  the 

It  was  further  decreed  that  hereafter  Torlonias,  Graziolis,  &c;   and  it  is 

no  one  should  be  added  to  the  Patri-  by  the  latter  means  that  some  foreign- 

ziato  Romano  who  had  not  rendered  ers  have  succeeded  of  late  years  in 

important  services    to    the  city,   and  obtaining  the  titles  of  Roman  Princes, 

whose  name  was  to  be  submitted  before-  None  of  the  ducal  or  princely  titles 

hand  to  a  commission,  entitled  the  Con-  are  of  very  remote  date ;  the  oldest  is 

gregazione  Araldica,  for  their  approval  probably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 

and  sanction,  always  excepting  mem-  moneta,    the    talented    head    of   the 

bers  of  the  family  of  the  reigning  Pon-  great  baronial  house  of  Caetani.   The 

tiff.  princely    titles   of   the  Orsinis    and 

At    present,  therefore,  the   Roman  Colonnas    date   from   the   15th    and 
nobility  consists,  according  to  the  last ,  1 6th  centuries. 

published  list,  of  about   180  persons,  As  to-  tjie  titles  of  Marquises  and 

under  the  general  designation  of  Patri-  Counts,    it  is   probable   that  several 

ziato  Romano,  out  of  which  have  been  who  bear  them  would  find  it  difficult 

selected  (30  of  the  most  noble  an«l  heads  to  exhibit  their  diplomas  of  creation  : 

of  families  under  that  of  Nobili  Con-  many  of  them  derive  them  possibly 

scritti.  from  small  feudal  tenures.     It  is  well 

Titles  of   Nobility.  —  As   we    have  known    with    what   laxity   titles    of 

already  stated,   the    municipal   body  this  kind  were  created:  in  some  of 

of  the  Capitol,  in  granting  letters  of  no-  the  provinces,  as  we  believe  was  the 

bility,  possesses  no  right  of  conferring  case  in  certain  parts  of  France,  every 

titles.    The  titles  borne  by  the  Roman  head    of   a    family    of   noble   blood 

nobles  are  those — 1st,  of  Princes  and  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis;  indeed, 

Dukes,  officically  designated  as  Roman  it  is  stated  that,   in  the    March  of 

Barons    (Baroni   Romani),   but    more  Ancona,  when  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  a 

generally  known  as   Roman   Princes  native  of  it,  was  importuned  by  his 

{Principi  Romani) ;  2nd,  of  Marquises  countrymen  for  honorific  distinction?, 
and  Counts  {Marches*  and  Conti) ;  3rd,  |  he  granted  the  right  of  bearing  the 
of  Knights  or  Chevaliers  {Cavatieri),  a'  title  of  Count  to  all  of  noble  blood 
designation  given  individually  to  all  )  at  the  period.  In  addition  to  the 
who  wear  a  Roman  Order,  to  Knights  of  i  nobility  inscribed  on  the  IAhro  cTOro 
Malta,  and  very  generally  to  younger  I  of  the  Capitol,  there  exists  at  Rome  a 

sons  of  the  titled  nobility.  Most  of  the  large  class  of  provincial  nobles. 


Roman   Princes  have   derived  their 


Ranks.  —  Touching  the    respective 


tides  from  the  Popes  of  their  re-  ranks  of  the  Roman  Patricians,  it  is 
spective  families :  such  are  the  Buon  i  no  easy  matter  to  convey  precise  rules 
compagnis,  Borgheses,  Aldobrandinis-  !  to  the  foreign  visitor.  In  li<rm  ro  society, 
Rospigliosis,    Altieris,    Chigis,    Cor,  j  Cardinals,  as  PrincesoftheChurch,take 


sin  is,  and  Braschis ;  others  from  im- 
perial or  royal  creations,  as  the  Co- 
lonnas, Dorias,  Odescalchis,  and  Csesa- 
rinis ;  a  third  class  from  investiture 
by  the  Pope,  as  by  any  other  tem- 
poral sovereign,  as  the  Caetanis.  Maa- 
simos,  and  Gabriellis  ;  whilst  a  fourth 
category  embraces  those  Princes  who 
have  acquired  their  honours  by  the 
weight  of  their  purses  in  purchasing 
ancient  fiefs  which  carried  with  them 


the  first  place ;  and  according  to  the 
respective  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  to  which  they  belong,  ami 
in  each  order  to  the  date  of  their 
creation,  except  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  who,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, is  allowed  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  members  of  his  particular  order. 
Princes  and  Dukes  come  next— and. 
although  not  always  strictly  followed, 
in  the  order  of  their  creation,  as  with 
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the  members  of  the  British  Peerage, 
always  excepting    the  heads  of  the 
Colonna  and  Orsini  families,  who,  in 
their  quality  of  hereditary  Princes  at- 
tending on  the  throne  (Principi  Assis- 
tant* al  Soglio),  take  precedence  of  all 
their  compeers.    Adopting  this  view, 
the  heads    of  the   Roman    princely 
houses    will    stand  in  the  following 
order,    according    to    their  date  of 
creation  —  to  each  name  is  annexed 
the  feudal  title  of  the  individual,  and 
the  approximate  date  of  its  being  con- 
ferred on  their  respective  families :  thus 
— Caetani,  Dake  of  Sermoneta,  dates 
from     1503 ;    Buoncompagni,    Duke 
of  Sora,  Prince  of  Piombino,  1580; 
Borgheae,  Prince  of  Sulmona,  1601 ; 
Ottobuoni,    Duke    of   Fiano,    1601 ; 
Lante,  Duke  of  Bomarzo,  1631;  Doria 
Pamphily,   Prince   of   Landi,    1644; 
Chigi,  Prince  of  Campagnano,  1655; 
Altieri,  Prince  of  Viano,  1 670;  Strozzi, 
Duke  of  Bagnolo,   1685;    Pallavicini. 
Prince  of  Gallicano,  1688;  Odescalchi, 
Duke  of  Bracciano  and  Sirmio,  1689  ; 
extinct,  but  re-established  in  favour 
of  the  Milanese  family  of  Erba,  who 
married    the    last    heiress;    Sforza, 
Duke    Sforza-Cesarini,    1697 ;     Rus- 
poli,  Prince  of  Cervetri,  1709;  Aldo- 
brandini,     by     marriage     with     the 
heiress    of   the   last   Prince    created 
in   1717,  Prince  of  Rossano  in  1769; 
Santa  Croce,  Duke  of  OH  veto,  1718; 
Rospigliosi,  Prince  of  Zagarolo,  1722  ; 
Corsini,   Duke   of  Casigliano,   1731; 
Barberini,  Prince  of  Palestrina,  1 738 ; 
Gabrielli,   Prince  of  Prosede,   1762; 
Braschi,   Duke  of  Nerai,  1781  ;  Mas- 
simo,  Priuce  of  Arsoli,   1826 ;   Mas- 
simo, Duke  of  Rignano,  1828;  Tor- 
Ionia,  Duke  of  Poli,  1847;  Torlonia, 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Civitella  Cesi, 
Duke    of    Ceri,     1840 ;    Prince    del 
Drago,     1851  ;    Hardouin,    Duke    of 
Galiese,      1862  ;      Bandini,      Prince 
Giustiniani    Bandini,    1863 ;    Prince 
Lancelotti,  1865. 

With  respect  to  the  minor  Roman 
nobility,  Marquises,  Counts,  &c,  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  any  general  rnle  by 
giving  a  list  of  them  in  the  order  of 
precedence  ;  perhaps  in  society  that  of 
age  will  b?  the  safest.  An  exception, 
however,  must  be  made  as   regards 


four  families— the  Marquises  of  Pa- 
trizzi,  Serlupi,  Sacchetti,  and  Theo- 
doli — who  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
ition  between  the  Roman  Princes  and 
inferior  nobility,  under  the  name  of 
Nobles  of  the  Canopy  (NoOiii  del  Bal- 
dxechino),  from  having,  amongst  other 
privileges,  that  of  placing  the  feudal 
throne,  with  the  blue  parasol  and 
kneeling  cushion  of  the  Princes  and 
Dukes,  in  their  antechambers. 

As  to  the  political  privileges  of  the 
Roman  Patricians  generally,  they  have 
been  much  reduced  in  modern  times  ; 
still,  and  owing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  landed  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the  in- 
comes of  a  few  exceeding  100,000 
scudi  (20,000  pounds)  annually.  They 
possess  the  finest  palaces,  on  the  fronts 
of  which  they  are  entitled  to  place  the 
armorial  shields  of  the  reigning  Pontiff 
and  of  the  municipality,  the  em- 
blazoned S.  P.  Q.  R  ,  a  right  also  en- 
joyed by  all  foreign  diplomatic  agents. 
They  hold  the  highest  offices  at  the 
Pope's  Court.  They  enjoy  reserved 
places  at  all  the  great  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.  The  Princes  and  Dukes 
maintain  in  their  antechambers  the 
throne  and  canopy  or  baldacc/rino,  a 
souvenir  of  their  once  feudal  or  baro 
nial  jurisdiction,  and  are  privileged  to 
bear  a  blue  silk  umbrella  and  kneel  - 
ing  cushion  on  public  occasions,  as 
the  Cardinals  do  a  red  one.  In 
point  of  ancient  lineage,  the  Caetanis, 
Colonnas,  Orsinis.  and  Massimos  can 
perhaps  trace  the  longest  and  most 
historical  line  of  ancestors ;  but  it 
would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  discuss  the 
claim  of  the  latter,  as  some  have  done, 
to  a  descent  from  Fabius  Maximus, 
although  they  have  added  as  heraldic 
motto  to  their  armorial  bearings  the 
celebrated  Cunctando  restituit  of 
Ennius ;  as  it  would  be  idle  to  examine 
the  pretensions  of  the  Santa  Croces  to 
be  descended  from  Valerius  Publicola, 
or  the  Mutis  from  Mutius  Scscvola. 
Most  of  the  great  baronial  families 
of  medisBval  Rome  no  longer  exist — 
the  Savellis,  Frangipanis,  Crescenzis, 
Coutis,  &c,  are  now  extinct. 
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Tt  is  a  general  usage  amongst  the 
princely  houses  of  Rome  for  the  head 
to  assume  the  name  of  the  family  only, 
and  the  eldest  son  on  his  marriage 
the  title  of  their  hereditary  fief — thus, 
Prince  Colonna's  eldest  son  is,Duke 
of  Marino  ;  Prince  Borghese's,  Prince 
of  Sulmona  ;  Prince  Pionibino's,  Duke 
of  Sora ;  Prince  Chigi's,  Prince  of  Cam-  [ 
pagnano;    Prince  Doria's,   Prince  of 
Vaimontone  ;  Duke  Massimo's,  Duke  . 
of  Rignano,  &c.    The  rule,  however,  t 
is  not  absolute,  for  the  Duke  of  Ser-  | 
moneta's  eldest  son  bears  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Teano,  a  Neapolitan  fief  of 
the  Caetanis.* 


*  The  Editor  has  received  the  following  note 
on  the  Roman  nobility  from  a  friend,  the  talented 
headof  one  of  its  most  illustrious  families,  which  ' 
may  prove  Interesting  to  the  English  visitor  :— 

"  The  great  barons,  such  as  the  Colonnas,  Cae- 
tanis, Orslnis,  &e„  held  their  fiefs  as  a  sort  of 
Sovereign  Princes,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
Capitoline  nobility.  Many  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  of  very  ancient  lineage,  such  as  the 
Massimis,  Mutls,  Patrizzis.  &c  As  the  Capito- 
line families  (yobili  ('onscritti)  became  extinct, 
and  enough  did  not  reinuin  to  furnish  the  Con' 
serrotori,  who  were  appointed  by  drawing  lots 
from  among  thorn,  the  municipality  or  Com* 
mune  di  Roma  added  to  them  muny  other  noble 
families,  who  were  designated  as  Nobili  Ascritti, 
and  afterwards  others  of  lower  rank.  At  every 
period  the  Senator  of  Rome  held  bis  nomination 
from  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Cunsalvi  deprived  the 
barons  of  their  feudal  rights,  and  so  destroyed 
the  Camera  dei  Baroni,  without  giving  them 
any  compensation. 

"The  name  of  Municipality,  or  Municipio, 
was  given  by  Pius  IX.  to  what  was  formerly 
called  the  Commune  di  Roma ;  at  the  same  lime, 
a  new  LiOrod'Oro  for  the  Capitoline  nobility  was 
created  by  Cardinal  Altieri  mixing  up  with  the 
Xobili  Conscritti  the  old  baronial  families,  who 
were  not  much  flattered  at  the  proceeding ;  and 
many  others  of  recent  origin.  In  some  cases  of 
low  extraction. 

*•  Properly  speaking,  the  head  of  each  noble 
family  should  bear  the  most  ancient  title  belong- 
ing to  his  bouse,  and  the  eldest  son,  on  his  mar- 
riage, the  second  in  point  of  antiquity.  These  | 
titles  are  sometimes  the  family  name  (in  the  | 
ease  of  the  detanis),  and  sometimes  derived 
from  their  feudal  possessions."  ! 

Since  the  recent  political  changes,  resulting  ' 
from  the  downfall  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  , 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Pontifical  territory 
and  its  capital  by  the  Italian  Government,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  how  few  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  Roman  nobility  have  hitherto  rallied 
lound  the  new  order  of  things.  Most  of  the 
Koman  nobility  who  held  civil  officts  without 
remuneration,  and  to  the  groat  advantage  »-f 
the  community,  having  retired  from  them.  It  1* 
rery  probable  that  there  will  be  great  modifl- 


As  to  ecclesiastical  titles  and  ranks: 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  allowed 
by  courtesy  to  take  precedence  of 
Roman  Princes  aud  Dukes;  but  not 
prelates  in  general,  whose  ranks  are 
determined  by  the  offices  they  hold  in 
the  ecclesiastical  or  administrative 
hierarchy.  A  simple  Prelate,  gene- 
rally designated  as  Monsignore,  is  en- 
titled to  precedence  over  priests  alone 
It  is  an  error  amongst  foreign  visitors 
to  Rome  to  consider  every  prelate  as 
a  Bishop,  and  to  place  them,  as  has 
often  occurred  in  English  society,  even 
before  British  peers  who  have  occu- 
pied the  highest  posts  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

As  regards  the  rules  of  rank  amongst 
diplomatists,  they  are  the  same  at 
Rome  as  elsewhere.  Ambassadors,  of 
course,  as  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  their  sovereigns,  take  the 
first  place,  and  ought  even  of  Car- 
dinals, although  the  latter  privilege 
is  genarally  waived  in  favour  of  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  College.  Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary  go  before  Roman 
Princes;  not  so  ministers  resident, 
charges  d'affaires,  &c,  although  those 
of  some  of  the  small  German,  and  still 
less  Important  South  American  States, 
may  pretend  to  do  so. 

In  the  relations  of  English  with  the 
Roman  nobility,  it  will  be  the  safest 
and  most  polite  course  to  give  prece- 
dence to  Cardinals  and  Roman  Princes 


cations  connected  with  everything  relating  to 
the  Church  ceremonial,  position  of  the  Hopo, 
and  receptio  s  by  bis  H  lineas,  &c  It  la  to  be 
hoped  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Religion  at  the 
head  of  which  his  Holiness  is  placed,  he  will 
not  abandon  the  capital  of  Christianity  for  a 
foreign  laud. 

A  considerable  change  mast  result  as  to  the 
importance  In  the  state  of  the  Roman  aristo- 
cracy by  the.  introduction,  already  decreed,  of 
the  1  talLan  codes,  by  which  the  laws  of  entail 
upon  landed  property— hitherto  to  rigorously 
maintained  in  favour  of  the  patrician  families — 
will  be  done  awny  with,  or  considerably  mods* 
fled.  Our  readers  must,  therefore,  bear  in  mind 
that  what  we  have  here  written  respecting 
the  Roman  nobility,  the  civil  institutions  of 
Rome  and  its  municipal  government,  refers  t>i 
what  then  were  b-fore  the  20th  of  Spptembrr. 
1870 :  most  have  already  been  swept  away,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  former  s»Ute  of 
society  will  be  considerably  modified.  Let  us 
liope  it  will  be  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Roman  world. 
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before  members  of  the  British  peerage,  their  own  body  with  the  adjunction  of  2 
But  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  the  delegates  from  each  of  the  Rioni  or 
same  as  regards  the  ordinary  prelates,  quarters  of  the  city  ;  their  time  of  office 
monsigno.i.  &c,  and  all  the  minor  is  also  for  6  years,  but  they  can  be  re- 
ranks  of  Marquises,  Counts,  &c.,  many  elected,  one  half  going  out  by  rotation 
of  whom  possess  no  real  claim  to  the  avery  3rd  year.  The  duties  of  the  senator 
titles  they  assume,  especially  the  and  his  council  are  purely  municipal, 
younger  sons,  who  often  will  take  the  t  he  police  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Di- 
title  of  the  heads  of  their  family,  their  rector-General.  By  a  recent  organizu- 
proper  designation  being  dei  Conti,  or  tion  of  the  municipal  body,  one  half  of 
lei  Jf'trc/iesi.  It  is  thus  that  as  many  the  conservators  and  councillors  must 
a*  half-a-dozeu  Marquises  and  Counts  be  selected  from  the  nobility  and  large 
ma  y  be  found  to  belong  to  one  family,  proprietors,  the  other  amongst  the  middle 
The  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  or  classes  and  the  tradespeople.  The  mu- 
Duke  by  the  younger  members  of  the  nicipality  bold  their  meetings  at  the 
baronial  families  is  equally  unautho-  Capitol,  the  Guildhall  or  Hdtel  de  Ville 
rized,  although  they  will  always  rank  of  modern  Rome, 
by  courtesy  as  Dukes'  sons,  as  in  the  ,  The  police  of  Rome,  until  the  recent 
Britu-h  peerage.  ,  political   changes,   was  placed   under 

§  54.  Municipal  Government.  —  The  the  Director-General  of  Police,  or  Gc- 
province  of  the  Comarca  of  Rome  vernor  of  Rome,  a  high  functionary, 
contained,  according  to  the  last  subordinate  to  the  Minister  of  the  lu- 
census,  a  Pop.  of  about  326,509,  in-  terior  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  who 
eluding  that  of  the  city.  It  embraces  had  the  prisous  and  inferior  criminal 
the  districts  Tivoli,  Subiaco,  Palestrina,  courts  in  his  attributions.  Under  him 
the  towns  of  Frascati,  Albano,  and  the  were  the  Presidents  of  the  14  Rioni, 
Agro  Romano,  or  the  district  more  selected  amongst  the  noble  families; 
immediately  adjoining  the  city.  The  j  they  must  have  received  a  legal  educa- 
Comarca  is  governed  by  a  president,  tion,  and  are  charged  with  the  surveil* 
always  a  cardinal,  his  authority  only  lance  of  their  different  quarters:  they 
extending  to  the  country  outside  the  enjoyed  also  a  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases 
walls  of  Rome,  the  city  itself  being  to  the  amount  of  5  scudi ;  but  the  secret 
under  the  direction  of  the  municipal  j  and  political  police,  as  well  as  tie 
body  and  the  director-general  of  police.  ;  passport  department,  were  under  the 
The  preside ut  of  the  Comarca  is  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Di- 
assisted  by  a  council  of  men  of  pro-  rector -General,  whose  residence  and 
perty  and  family,  appointed  by  the  offices  were  in  the  palace  of  Monte 
government.*  :  Citorio.      This    system    is    about  to 

The  municipal  body  of  the  capital  con- 1  cease,  and  the  whole  police  admin  in- 
sists of  a  senator  (always  belonging  to  j  trative   regulations  relative   to    pa>s- 
one  of  the  patrician  families),  who  is  ap-  ,  ports,  &c,  assimilated  to  that  in  other 
pointed  by  the  Pope  for  6  years,  but  may  |  parts  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
.»e  continued,  of  8  conservators  (conser-  j 

rdori),  and  of  40  councillors.  The  con-  |  §55.  Tat  Population  of  Rome  at 
servators  and  councillors  have  been  in  Eabter  of  1869  was  220,532,  of  whom 
the  first  instance  named  by  the  govern-  4632  were  Jews.  It  has  been  gradually 
ment,  but  are  in  future  to  be  elected  by  ;  increasing  for  the  last  10  years.    It  was 

|  1 53,000  in  1800,  from  «  hich  it  decreased 

•  By  a  recent  decree  of  the  Italian  Govern-  j  gradually  until  1813,  when  it  was  only 
ment. the  Papal  territory  ha*  been  divided  into  ,  117900?  from  then  to  1856  it  had 
five  Circondarlt,  on  the  mme  tygtcm  an  In  other  I ,       '         '         .  ,      .  , 

parts  of  the  Julian  kingdom:  Komo  itself,  i  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  when  it 


parts 

reduced  for  the  present  to  a  provincial!  capital, 
to  be  governed  by  a  Prefect,  the  other  four  by 
a  Sub-Pref*  ct  or  Intendente;  the  whole  muni- 
cipal system  has  also  been  remodelled.  H  is, 
however,  probable,  thai  Rome  will  be  declared 
the  capital  of  Italy. 


reached  1 78,  ~i  98.  The  average  number 
of  births  in  the  last  9  years  has  been 
5637,  and  of  deaths  5766  ;  showiug  that 
the  increase  in  the  population  has  arisen 
from   immigration.       The  number  of 
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priests  (including  30  cirdinals  and  35 
bishops)  and  friars  is  2362,  and  of  nuns 
2215.  The  total  number  of  persous ' 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
including  priests,  monks,  and  youths  in 
colleges,  6227  ;  of  nuns  and  females  in 
schools  and  charitable  establishments, 
4945.  The  resident  Jewish  population 
is  4872:  they  are  still  compelled  to  live 
in  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter — a  bar- 
barous system,  only  now  to  be  met  with 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  although 
a  relaxation  of  that  rigid  rule  has  been 
recently  made,  by  allowing  some  of  the 
most  respectable  to  have  shops  and 
counting-houses  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  filthy  quarter.  There  were 
only  457  resident  Protestants.* 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  ia  general 
narrow,  and  paved  with  small  pyra- 
midal masses  of  lava,  quarried  near 
l'Acquacetosa,  beyond  the  basilica  of 
San  Paolo,  and  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  the 
tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via 
Appia:  the  Corso  and  the  Via  del 
Borgo,  the  street  leading  to  St.  Peter's, 
are  the  only  ones  which  have  a  foot- 
pavement  on  the  sides.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  lighted  with  oil- 
lamps  ;  but  of  late  years  the  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 

*  The  following  table  (taken  from  tbe  Govern- 
ment Returns  p'inted  at  the  end  or  the  last  year) 
of  the  population  of  tbe  Eternal  City  in  1806-67 
(excluding  visitors)  may  interest  the  statistical 
inquirer : — 
Cardinals 30 

BisbopS         .....       'j^r      ...        35 

Priests  and  persons  In  holy  oris**  .     .     .  1469 
Pupils  destined  for  holy  orders      .     .     .    828 

M-mks  and  friars 2832 

Nuns.  Sisters  of  Charity.  &c 2215 

Ecclesiastical  population  of  both  sexes, 
7409,  or  a  little  above  3  per  cent  of 
tbe  whole. 

Pupils  in  colleges 258 

Female  pupil*  fn  schools  and  nunneries      .  1642 
Persons   in   charitable   establishments:  )..„ 
men,  775;  women,  108*     .     .     .     .     J 

Number  of  families 42,313 

males 104,403 

females 9S.383 

„  married  men       ....     37,941 

„  married  women  ....     40,830 

„  unmarried  males      .     .     .     36,<>16 

„  unmarried  females    .     .     .     29,204 

Soldiers 7360 

l*risonere 3H) 

Heterodox,  chiefly  Protestants   .     .     .     .457 

Jews 4650 

In  1866  the  increase  of  the  population  had 
been  4872,  chiefly  arising  from  immigration  from 
ibe  provinces  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 


the  Corso,  and  many  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  have  been  lighted  with 
gas,  as  ultimately  the  entire  city  will  be. 
thanks  to  an  English  company,  who 
have  erected  very  extensive  works  on 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Several 
of  the  main  lines  of  streets  are  long  and 
handsome,  broken  by  frequent  open 
spaces,  or  piazzas.  The  town  is  well 
drained  by  a  network  of  sewers  chiefly 
on  lines  of  the  ancient  Cloactt. 

§  56.  Books  on  Rome. — As  no  city 
has  had  so  many  books  written  oil 
its  history,  topography,  arts,  and  in- 
stitutions as  Home,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  notice  the  thousandth  part  of 
them  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  we 
must  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
point  out  those,  chiefly  of  modern  date, 
which  will  be  the  most  useful  in  afford- 
ing accurate  information  to  our  country- 
men who  resort  to  the  Eternal  City  on 
its  monuments,  antiquities,  works  of 
art,  &c.  We  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in 
the  present  volume  all  that  will  be 
required  by  the  great  majority  of 
visitors. 

Of  the  more  modern  monuments  of 
Rome,  the  late  Professor  Nibby's  Iiomn 

The  annual  births  amount  to      .  2*84  per  ion. 

„       deaths  for  men    .     .3*12  „ 

„              „         women    .  2-98  „ 

„               „         priests      .  2*38  „ 

„              N        monks     .  2J4  „ 

.               „         nuns  .     .  2-93  „ 
There  are  61  convents  for  men,  and  71  for  fe- 
males; 27  colleges  with  1086  pupils;  and  6m  es- 
tablishments directed  by  nun*,  for  the  education 
of  females,  with  1642  pupils. 

The  most  numerous  religions  orders,  In  all 
2*32  (males),  are:— 

Franciscans:  Observant  friars   .     .     .     .  19* 

„          Reformed 16* 

„          Conventuals 71 

„           Buonaventurists  ....  46 

„          Capuclns 19* 

Dominicans 139 

Carmelites ]3^ 

Auguiitininns 136 

Benedictines  and  OHvetnns 53 

Camaldolf  *e,  Cistercians,  Carthusians,  &c. .  1 02 

Jesuits 33!) 

Canons  regular,  Theatins,  Somaschi,  kc.   .  1 6 1 

Oratorians "J.'i 

Different  smaller  Orders 1050 

Of  females  or  nuns,  2218  :— 

Sacre  Coeur ]  32 

Dominicans 126 

IVresians 111 

Benedictines     .           163 

Clarisses,  or  of  Santa  Chiara  .     .     .          .  10i) 
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Modern,!,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1839,*  will  be 
fouud  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and 
accurate  description.  It  forms  a  suite 
to  his  more  elaborate  work,  the  Roma 
AfUica.  Both  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure reproduced  in  an  English  form 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  a  clergyman  of  the 
convent  of  SS.  Apostoli,  who  has  added 
details  ou  various  subjects,  more  parti- 
calarly  connected  with  English  history, 
and  of  interest  to  British  travellers, 
and  very  useful  information  on  Christian 
edifices  aud  worship  in  early  times. t 

Of  the  Palaces  of  Rome,  M.  Leta- 
rouilly's  Edifices  de  Rome  M'jdcrne^  3 
vol?.  4to.,  although  left  unfinished 
by  its  author,  is  the  most  complete 
work. 

Of  the  innumerable  guide-books  in 
Italian,  French,  and  English,  the  greater 
number  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
reproductions  of  that  published  by 
Vasi,  in  the  last  century.  We  must  ex- 
cept those,  however,  of  Fea  and  Mel- 
chiorri,  which  have  greater  claims  to 
originality,  their  authors  having  been 
men  of  learning  and  original  research. 
The  Roma  e  suoi  Contorni  of  the  latter 
author  is  perhaps,  for  the  information 
it  contains,  the  best  guide  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  but  the  general 
arrangement  is  defective  .J  Of  Plan- 
ner's and  Chrlich's  abridgment  of  the 
U&chreih>mi  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
Dr.  Braun's  Rambles  through  Rome,§ 
forming  the  first  part  of  his  book  en- 
titled Ruins  and  Museums  of  Rome,  and 
translated  by  its  author  into  English, 
is  iu  a  great  measure  a  resume'  of 
Carina's  views  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, arranged  according  to  localities, 
and  spread  over  five  days*  excur- 
sions. 

The  modern  writers  on  the  topo- 
graphy, monuments,  &c.,  of  ancient 
Borne  may  be  classed  under  two  heads 
—the  Italians  and  the  Germans.    The 

*  Roma  nell'  Anno  VDOOcxxxvnr.,  descritta 
<h  Antonio  Nibby,  4  vols.  8vo.  Roma,  1839-41. 
Parte  1L  Modern*. 

f  Rome  Ancient  and  Modem,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Donovan.  1>.1>.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1842. 

t  Unlda  Metodica  di  Roma,  e  suoi  Contorni, 
dal  March.  G.  MelcbiorrL  1  vol.  12roo.  Roma, 
1*56. 

$  The  Rains  and  Museums  of  Rome,  by  Emil 
Bnuxn.    1  vol.  12mo.    Brunswick,  1*51. 


latter,  of  the  school  of  Niebuhr  and 
Bunsen,  have  priuted  much  on  the 
subject,  but  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
to  all  archaeologists  of  the  Italian  school 
who  preceded  them  in  the  same  branches 
of  research. 

Amongst  the  Italians  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  present  day  is  the  late 
Commander  Canina,  the  president  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Roman  archae- 
ologists of  modern  times :  he  has 
illustrated  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  city  in  an  admirable  manner, 
uniting  as  he  did  the  talents  and  in- 
formation of  the  antiquarian  and  scho- 
lar with  those  of  the  architect,  his 
more  immediate  profession.  Of  Ca- 
nina's  works  the  most  generally  useful 
will  be  found  his  Indicazione  Topo- 
grafici ;  *  accompanied  by  a  large  map, 
it  forms  an  admirable  topographical 
guide  to  Rome  as  it  stood  during 
the  Imperial  period,  and  consequently 
to  most  of  the  antiquities  still  existing. 
This  work  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
views  of  the  monuments  as  they  now 
exist,  generally  in  ruins,  with  the  same 
restored  on  the  opposite  page.  A  very 
useful  complement  to  the  Indicazione 
had  been  prepared  by  its  author  be- 
fore his  death,  and  has  been  published 
by  his  heirs,  the  Esposizume  Topograjica 
di  Roiwiy  nelle  tre  prime  Ej>ocIiey  ard  in 
which  the  description  of  the  city  during 
the  ante- Roman,  Kingly,  and  Consular 
periods  is  given,  forming,  with  the 
Indicazione,  which  may  be  considered 
its  continuation  over  the  Imperial 
period,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  world. t  Per- 
sons who  wish  to  obtain  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  ancient  edifices  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  Koma 
Antica,%  4  vols,  fol.,  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  en- 
graved plans  and  topographical  details 

-  *  Indicazione Topograflca  dt  Roma  Autica,  del 

Commeodatore  Luigi  Canina.  1  vol.  8vo.  Rome, 

1850. 
f  Esposizione  Topograflca  di  Roma  Anlica, 
'  nelle  tre  prime  Epoche,  Anteromana,  Reale,  a 
.  Conaolnre,    del    Commendatore    Luigi    Canine. 

1  vol.  8vo.     1«55.    Published  only  in  185$. 
X  Uli  Edifizjdi  Roma  Ant icae  sua  Campagna, 

diviaa  in  due  Sezioni.    Sezione  i„  La  Citta,  A 

vols,  folio.    Sezione  it..  La  Campagna,  2  vols. 

folio.    Roma,  1855-56. 
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of  each  edifice  and  locality.  Indeed, 
the  Roma  Antica  may  be  said  to  have 
superseded  all  the  works  that  pre- 
ceded it  on  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.  Canina's  works  can  be  pro- 
cared  at  Spith^ver's  Library. 

The  several  works  of  Professor  Nibby 
on  ancient  Rome  are  a  mine  of  dili- 
gent research.  His  Mure  di  Roma  and 
Foro  Romano  will  well  repay  a  perusal. 
All  his  laborious  researches  were  em- 
bodied, a  short  time  before  his  death, 
in  his  Roma  Antica* 

Of  works  in  the  English  language 
may  be  cited  those  of  Messrs.  Forsyth, 
Burgess,  Burton,  Sir  G.  Head,  and  Mr. 
Donovan,  already  referred  to. 

An  able  article  on  ancient  Rome 
has  been  published  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geography.  It  is  written  with 
great  erudition,  fairness,  and  talent ; 
and  as  it  enters  more  fully  than  our 
space  has  permitted  into  questions  of 
classical  and  topographical  criticism, 
we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
a  valuable  archaeological  supplement  to 
this  Handbook.  It  has  been  recently 
published  in  a  separate  form.t 

The  visitor  will  find  in  Professor 
Ramsay's  *  Manual  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties '  a  mass  of  useful  topographical, 
archaeological,  and  historical  informa- 
tion seldom  to  be  met  with  in  so  con- 
cise and  clear  a  style ;  it  will  form  a 
very  useful  companion  to  this  Hand- 
book, and  is  accompanied  by  woodcuts 
of  the  principal  ancient  monuments. + 

Lord  Broughton's  *  Italy '  will  afford 
some  interesting  notices  on  a  few  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome,  written  originally 
as  illustrations  to  the  4th  canto  of 
*  Childe  Harold.*  As  such  they  possessed 
more  interest  than  they  do  now  in  1868 ; 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  author, 
in  republishing  them,  has  preferred 
abiding  by  the  dicta  of  the  older  autho- 
rities, overlooking  the  light  thar  has 
been  thrown  upon  most  of  the  objects 
noticed  during  more  than  a  quarter  of 

•  Nibby,  Roma  nell'  Anno  mdcccxxxviit. 
Parte  I.  Antica.    2  vols  8vo.     1838-39. 

f  Ancient  Rome,  by  Thomab  H.  Dyer.  1 
vol.  8vo.    London,  186*. 

X  A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  by  Wm. 
Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  In  the  University  of 
Glasgow.     1  vol.  8vo.    6th  edit.  London,  1862. 


a  century.  The  later  researches  of 
Caniria  appear  to  have  been  almost 
unknown  to  the  noble  author. 

The  reader  will  derive  much  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  a  very  elegant  style, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  late  M.  Ampere's 
work,  *  L'Histoire  Komaine  a  Rome,' 
founded  on  its  moi.umeuts,*  which 
their  talented  author  had  made  for 
many  years,  and  on  the  spot,  the  object 
of  his  researches  and  studies. 

The  principal  work  of  the  German 
school  is  the  Beschreibung  der  Stadt 
Rom,+  commenced  in  1828  and  com- 
pleted in  1842,  by  Bunsen,  Plattner, 
Rostell,  Gerhard,  Uhlrichs,  &c,  with  a 
few  contributions  of  an  earlier  date  by 
N  iebuhr.  It  forms  a  very  detailed  guide 
to  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  city,  by  persons  of  learning, 
industry,  and  research  long  resident  on 
the  spot  The  principal  contributor  in 
the  archaeological  department  was  the 
late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  at  one  time  Prus- 
sian minister  in  England;  in  the  portion 
relative  to  the  modern  city,  its  palaces, 
churches,  &c.,  Mr.  Plattner.  The  mode 
in  which  the  work  was  published,  at 
long  intervals  between  the  volumes,  and 
its  consisting  of  a  series  of  separate 
incompletely  connected  dissertations, 
render  its  perusal  unsatisfactory,  and 
detract  from  its  merit  as  a  guide; 
whilst  its  systematic  opposition  to  all 
those  who  preceded  in  the  study  of  the 
topography  and  determination  of  the 
monuments,  in  unsettling  the  mind  of 
the  visitor,  takes  away  much  of  his 
interest  in  the  sites  of  classical  anti- 
quity with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  plates  with  which  the  Beschrei- 
bang  is  accompanied  are  copied  from 
other  works,  and  are  too  few  for  its 
illustration.  No  part  of  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  touched  upon  in  the  Beschrei- 
bung, Persons  unacquainted  with  Ger- 
man will  find  a  clear  and  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  the  archaeologists 
of  the  Beschreibung  in  the  article  Rome 

•  'L'Histoire  Romaine  k  Rome,  par  J.  J. 
Ampere,  de  1' Academic  Fran  wise.'  4  rod  svo., 
Party  1882,  the  2  first  extending  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Gauls;  the  2  subsequent  ones  to 
the  Reign  of  Constantino 

t  Beschreibung  der  Suult  Rom.  5  vols.  Svo. 
and  Atlas.     1»3<i  to  1842. 
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of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography. 

An  abridgment  *  of  the  Beschreibung 
▼as  published  in  a  single  volume  in 
1844  by  Plattner  and  Uhrlichs,  and 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
recent  views  of  the  German  authors  on 
Rome;  it  is  in  fact  their  Handbook, 
and  that  used  generally  by  their  coun- 
trymen. The  most  recent,  and  perhaps 
most  remarkable  work  in  German  on 
Rome,  its  history,  ancient  and  medi- 
eval antiquities,  &c.,  is  Baron  Alfred  , 
de  Keumont's  'Geschichte/  in  progress 
of  publication,  t  One  of  the  best 
abridged  guides  to  Rome  in  German  is 
the  '  Rom  und  Romische  Cainpagna,'  i 
by  Witteuer  and  Molitor,  1  vol.,  12mo. 
1869. 

A  vast  number  of  works  have  ap- 
peared on  the  museums  and  galleries 
of  Rome.  As  regards  statuary,  the 
If'iseo  Pio  Clementino  stands  unrivalled. 
Dr.  Braun,  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  work 
above  referred  to,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  collections.  The  author, 
in  his  notices,  has  perhaps  aimed  more 
at  bringing  forward  his  own  peculiar 
views  on  ancient  art,  than  conveying 
to  his  reader  the  artistic  merits  and  his- 
tory of  the  objects  noticed.  Touching 
art  in  the  abstract  the  author's  views 
are  very  German.  Persons  interested  in 
the  architecture  of  the  more  early  Chris- 
tian edifices  of  Rome  will  find  excellent 
plans  of  all  of  them,  with  a  copious 
explanatory  text,  in  Can  ilia's  Tempi 
Christiani;t  in  Hu  bach's  'Monumens 
de  T Architecture  Chre'tienne,'  §  of  the 
Basilicas  in  particular  in  '  Die  Basiliken 
Christichen  Horns/  by  Guttensohn  and 
Knapp,  1  vol.  fol.,  with  an  explanatory 
introduction  by  Bunsen  ;  and  of  many 
of  the  churches,  not  only  of  Rome,  but 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  Schultz's  *  Bau- 

*  Beschreibung  Roma  eln  Auszug  aus  der  Be- 
scbreibtmg  der  Stadt  Rom,  von  Ernst  Plattner 
and  Lad  trig  Qhrlichs.    1  voL  8va    1845. 

t  Geschichte  de  Stadt  Rom,  von  Alfred  von 
foumont.     4  vols.     8vo.     1867-69. 

J  Kicbercbe  snU'Arcbitetiura  pur  propria  del 
Tempi  ChrUtiani.    1  vol.  fol.    Roma.  1846. 

$  Slonnmens  de  1' Architecture  Chretienne 
d  pub  Constantin  Josqu'a  Charlemagne,  par 
Hi-nri  Hubsch.    1  voL  foL.  Paris,  1866. 


denkmaler,'  4  vols.,  with  atlas,  18G3. 
Fontana's  work  on  the  Churches  of  Rome 
contains  a  number  of  good  outline  illus- 
trations and  plans  of  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  edifices  in  the  modern  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  of  the 
principal  works  of,  art  contained  in 
them,  accompanied  by  a  concise  expla- 
natory text;  it  will  prove  a  good  illus* 
tration  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Monuments 
in  the  Capital  of  Christianity.*  A 
very  useful  supplement  to  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  Tosi's  work  on  the 
Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the  15th  and 
16th  cent,  the  best  period  of  this  de- 
partment of  art.f  Much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  churches  of  Rome 
may  be  derived  from  Mr.  A.  Nesbitt's 
44  Essay  on  the  Churches  of  Rome 
earlier  than  1150,"  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  our  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety of  London. 

On  the  environs  of  Rome  the  most 
generally  useful  works  will  be  found 
to  be  Nibby's  Viaggi,  and  especially  his 
DirUorni  di  Boma.l  3  vols.  8vo.t  and 
Sir  William  GelTs  Topography  of  Home 
and  its  Vicinity.$  In  both  works  the 
localities  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  descriptions  of  their  present  state, 
their  ancient  remains,  &c.  In  Nibby's 
work  these  notices  are  much  more  de- 
tailed and  better  founded  on  personal 
observation,  whilst  there  is  greater 
space  devoted  to  the  recent  history  of 
each  place,  its  more  modern  monu- 
ments, &c.  Both  are  accompanied  with 
very  indifferent  maps,  which  have  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  later  accurate 
Austrian  and  French  surveys. 

Can  in  a,  who  published  at  various 
times  a  series  of  notices  on  several  of 
the  more  interesting  sites  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome,  collected  them  together 
in  a  large  work,  a  short  time  before 
his  death—  Gli  Edijizi  Antichi  dei  Con- 

*  Raccolta  delle  Migllori  Chiese  di  Romae 
Suburbane,  da  Giacomo  Fontaua.  4  vols.  lol. 
Romo,  1853-56. 

f  Descrizzioni  de'  Monument!  Sopolcrali  del  xv. 
e  xvi.  Secoll,  nelleChlese  dl  Roma.  5  vols,  folio. 

1861. 
t  Analisi  Storico-Topograflco-Antiquaria  della 

Carta  de'  Ointornf  di  Roma,  di  A.  Nibby.  3  vols. 

8vo.     Roma,  1848-49. 

$  The  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity, 

with  Notes  by  Bunbury.    1  vol.  8vo. 
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torni  di  Roma,*  which  forms  a  suite 
to  his  Roma  Antica,  and  embraces  in 
its  descriptions  ail  the  important  sites 
of  ancient  Latium;  those  of  Etruria, 
bordering  on  the  latter,  being  given 
in  his  Etruria  Afaritima:  in  the  pre- 
sent publication  the  several  classical 
localities  are  arranged  according  to 
the  great  highways  issuing  from  the 
city,  on  or  near  which  they  are  situ- 
ated: they  include  the  Via  Appia, 
the  sites  on  the  Alban  and  Tnsculan 
Hills,  the  Ports  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  line  of  coast  to  Antium; 
Preneste,  Gabii,  Tivoli,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Anio ;  the  whole  accompanied  by 
a  large  Map,  in  0  sheets,  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  its  encircling  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  elaborate  plans  and  resto- 
rations of  all  the  ancient  monuments 
still  standing. f 

Upon  the  fine  arts  generally  the 
most  useful  works  for  the  visitor  will 
be  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  '  History 
of  Painting  in  Italy/ 1  Kugler's '  Italian 
Painting, '§  Miss  Farquhar's  *  Diction- 
ary ;'  ||  and  for  sculpture,  Mr.  Perkins's 
1  Tuscan  Sculptures/  T  many  of  the 
works  described  in  it  being  at  Rome. 

Barbier  de  Mordault's  little  volume, 
'  Les  Musses etGaleries  de  Rome/ 1  vol. 
12rao..  published  by  Spitbover,  contains 
the  most  recent  description  and  catalogue 
;*>f  the  different  galleries;  it  will  be  very 
useful  to  the  artistic  visitor. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  '  Literature 
of  the  Fine  Arts/  and  Lady  East- 
lake's  '  Life  of  Gibbon/  will  prove  very 
useful  to  the  visitor  at  Rome. 

The  best  information  on  the  mosaics 
in  the  churches  will  be  found  in  Ciam- 
pini's  Monnmenta  Vetera,  3  vols.  fol. 
1757 ;  and  still  better,  in  the  work  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Spithover, 
Alusaoi  dalle  Chiese  di  Roma,  with  very 

*  Gil  EdlBzl  Antlcbi  del  Gontornl  di  Roma, 
dal  Com.  Luigi  Canina.  2  vols.  fol.  Roma,  1856. 

f  For  work*  on  the  catacombs  and  early 
Christian  monument*,  see  pp.  341-313. 

J  Crowe  and  Cavalcasello,  History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy,  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  century. 
6  vols.  Svo.    London,  1869. 

A  Kugler,  Handbook  of  Painting;  Italian 
Schools.  Kdlted  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  2 
Tols.  Rvo.     liondon. 

II  Dictionary  of  Painters. 

l  C.  M.  I'erSdns  Tuscan  Sculpture.  2  vol*, 
royal  8vo.    London,  1863. 


neat  chromo-lithographic  copies    and 
descriptive    notes    by   Cav.  di   Rossi. 

On  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome, 
very  little  attended  to  since  the  Pub- 
lication of  the  Dedine  and  Fau  by 
Gibbon,  the  reader  will  derive  much 
useful  information  on  the  principal 
events  of  the  period,  and  many  in- 
teresting topographical  details,  from 
Dr.  Gregorovius'  work,  5  vols,  of  which 
have  appeared,  and  embrace  to  the 
reign  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  when  com- 
pleted it  will  come  down  to  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1 527  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon  :  *  and  from  Mr.  Dyer's  mor.' 
recently  published  *  History.*  f  The 
long  promised  work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Par- 
ker, on  the  Styles  of  Building  of  An- 
cient and  Mediaeval  Rome.J  may  prove 
an  addition  to  the  library  of  the  artistic 
and  archaeological  visitor  to  the  Eter- 
nal City.§ 

§  57.  Maps  of  Rome  and  its  Environs.— 
As  regards  the  topographical  details  and 
physical  features  of  the  country,  the  map. 
in  4  sheets,  published  in  1857  by  the 
French  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  is  the  best ;  [| 
and  next  to  it  that  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment, forming  a  part  of  the  general 
map  of  Central  Italy .^f  The  Roman 
Topographical  Department  ( Officio  del 
Censo)  has  published  a  map  of  the 
province  in  which  Rome  is  situated, 
in  9  sheets,  on  the  same  scale,  ndm*  as 
the  French  map ;  but,  except  that  it 
shows  the  different   classes  of   roads 

•  Geschlcht*  der  SUdt  Rom  Iro  Mlttelaltw. 
Stuttgardt,  1859- 1863.  An  interesting  abstract 
of  this  work,  by  a  writer  well  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  Rome,  has  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  229). 

t  History  of  Rome.  By  T.  Dyer.  1  vol. 
London,  1865. 

X    The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  R«ni 
By  John  Henry  Parker,  FJS.A.,  Ac. 

$  We  cannot  concur,  in  speaking  of  Itic 
works  upon  Roman  Archaeology,  in  a  state- 
ment of  this  author  in  one  of  his  recent  pam- 
phlets, that  amongst  the  "  numerous  works  oh 
the  antiquities  of  Rome  not  one  was  written  in 
an  archaeological  point  of  view "  (Catalogue  of 
Photograph*,  Oxford,  1967).  nor  in  his  gen'-r.il 
estimation  of  the  labours  ot  the  most  oelebrat  «-d 
of  the  living  Roman  archaeologists. 

||  Carte  d<*  ia  partie  Sud-Ouest  des  Etats  d* 
1'Rgilse.  redigee  an  Depftt  de  la  liuerre,  d'apr<>« 
la  Trianguiatton  et  les  Leve>s  executes  par  !••» 
Officlere  d'Etat-MaJor.    Paris,  1857. 

*  Carta  Topogranca  dello  State  Pontificlo  r 
del  Gran  Dncato  di  Toscana.    Vienna,  1854 
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more  distinctly,  and  gives  the  names 
and  boundaries  of  the  larger  land- 
holdings,  it  is  inferior,  especially  in 
the  topographical  details,  to  the  French 
and  Austrian  surveys.*  The  map  in  2 
sheets, published  by  the  Roman Censo  in 
1839,  is  very  accurate,  but,  like  that  of 
General  Molkte  in  1  and  2  sheets  (they 
may  be  procured  at  Spithover*s),  em- 
braces a  limited  extent  of  the  Campagna ; 
both  have  the  advantage  of  having  most 
of  the  by  roads  and  the  names  of  many 
of  the  farms  marked  upon  them.  As 
regards  local  and  antiquarian  details, 
Canina's  Pianta  Topografica,  in  6  sheets, 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  archaeolo- 
gical excursionist  Piale  has  pub- 
lished a  general  map  of  the  Envi- 
rons of  Rome,  in  one  sheet,  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  many  visit- 
ors. Of  the  modern  city,  the  best  is 
that  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Pianta  Topografica  di  Soma, 
at  the  Direzzione  del  Censo,  in 
4  sheets,  Roma.  1866:  there  is 
another,  by  Cuccioni,  18,  Via  Con- 
dotti,  Pianta  Topofjrafica,  in  2  large 
*heeU,  and  a  reduction  of  the  same, 
with  additions,  in  1  sheet,  the  most 
convenient  map  for  the  traveller. 
Letarouilly's  map,  in  1  sheet,  is  good, 
and  beautifully  engraved.  Piale's  map 
is  also  good.  Fornari's,  published  in 
1859,  although  coarsely  executed, 
is  very  correct  in  its  details,  and 
many  of  the  recent  discoveries 
are  more  accurately  laid  down 
upon  it  than  on  Letarouilly's  and 
Hale's.  Spithover's  plan  of  Rome,  the 
most  recent  of  all,  is  very  good,  and 
▼ill  be  the  best  for  the  tourist ;  besides 
the  topographical  details,  it  contains 
numerous  marginal  details  in  the 
shape  of  views,  printed  references, 
&c  It  has  a  greAt  advantage  in 
the  names  of  the  streets  being  legibly 
engraved  upon  tbem.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  to  our  readers  in 
that  annexed  to  this  Handbook  as 
good  a  plan  as  possible,  founded  on 
the  most  accurate  and  recent  sur- 
veys and  on  our  own  explorations, 
and   to    place    on    it     every    detail, 

*  Carta  Topografica  dl  Roma  e  Comarca, 
<N*»p»ta  ed  inciaa  nell'  Officio  del  Censo. 
Koma,1963. 


both  as  regards  the  ancient  and 
modern  city,  which  visitors  will  re- 
quire, so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
burthen  themselves  with  any  other. 
Most  of  the  above  maps  have  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  edifices  marked  on  them  ; 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  study  in 
detail  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome 
Canina's  maps  will  be  necessary  — 
one,  of  the  ancient  portion  of  the 
city,  in  15  sheets,  upon  which  all  the 
ruins,  with  the  restoration  of  the  edi- 
fices of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
are  marked;  and  another,  in  4,  of  the 
entire  city,  with  indications  of  the  mo- 
dern streets  and  of  all  the  ruins. 
The  latter  will  serve  most  purposes 
of  the  classical  traveller.  For  port- 
ability, the  maps  of  ancient  and 
modern  Rome,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
may  be  useful ;  although,  from  the 
limited  scale  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed, many  interesting  details  and 
names  of  streets  are  necessarily  omitted. 
The  only  general  work  on  the  Physical 
Geography  and  Geology  of  Rome  and  its 
immediate  environs  is  ferocchi's  '  Suolo 
di  Roma/  1  vol,  in  8vo„  accompanied 
by  a  topographical  and  geological  map 
of  the  space  within  the  walls.  The 
geologist  will  find,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  309),  and  in  that 
of  the  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Chre'tienne 
at  the  Palazzo  Poli,  interesting  collec- 
tions of  rocks  and  fossil  organic  re- 
mains; the  first  illustrative  of  Brocchi's 
descriptions,  and  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  eminent  naturalist  The 
second  by  a  very  active  explorer, 
the  Frcre  Dtndes,  for  many  years  the 
Under  Director  of  that  establishment. 
The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  hav- 
ing geological  surveys  made  of  its  differ- 
ent provinces;  those  of  the  Comarca, 
Viterbo,  and  Civita  Vecchia,  have  been 
nearly  completed  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Ponzi ;  onr  countrymen 
Professor  James  Forbes  and  Sir  R.  1. 
Murchison  have  published  interesting 
papers  on  the  geology  of  the  Latian 
hills  and  of  the  surrounding  Campagna ; 
and  some  excellent  indications  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found  in  I^eopold 
von  Buch's  •  Letters  on  Italy '  (in  Ger- 
man), and  in  a  paper  of  the  Marquis 
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Lorenzo  Pareto  on  the  district  N.  of 
Rome.  The  so-called  Geological  Sup- 
plement to  Cav.  de  Rossi's  work  on 
the  Catacombs  is  a  misapplication 
of  the  term  in  its  generally  received 
sense.  The  most  useful  works  on  the 
Botany  of  the  environs  of  Rome  will 


whos°  groups  of  Hope  and  Innocence 
have  been  justly  admired.  Brodsky, 
a  Pole,  46,  Viadi  San  Nicolo  di  Tolen- 
tino.  Bompiani  (Roman),  14,  Ripa  di 
Fiume,  also  pa'iDter.  Card>ccll  (English), 
very  talented.  No.  43,  Via  dTordinona ; 
his  Diana  places  him  in  a  high  rank 


he  the  Prodromes  Flora*  Romance,  by '  amongst  modern  sculptors.  Epiniy 
Professor  Sanguinetti,  in  4 to. ;  and  on  (from  the  island  of  Mauritius),  57, 
their  Zoology,  Prince  Charles  Bona-  i  Via  Sistina,  a  talented  artist :  he  has 
parte's  Fauna  Ttalica,  3  vols,  folio.  executed  some  good  monumental  sta- 

I  tues  in  bronze  for  his  native  island ; 
§  58.  A  titts'  Studhs, — Among  the !  a  group  of  Hannibal  when  young  at- 
characteristics  of  Modern  Rome  cap*  tacked  by  an  eagle,  emblematical  of 
able  of  affording  high  interest  to  the  the  strife  between  Carthage  and 
intellectual  visitor,  there  are  few  that  Rome,  for  the  Duke  of  Bucclengh ; 
offer  a  greater  charm  than  the  artists'  numerous  busts,  one  of  the  most  sac- 
studios.     Travellers    in    general    are  cessful  and  beautiful  being  that  of  the 


little  aware  of  the  interest  which  they 
are  calculated  to  afford,  and  many  leave 
Rome  without  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  single  artist.  In  the  case  of  English 


Princess  of  Wales,  H.R.H.'s  best  like- 
ness, in  the  opinion  of  the  royal  family  ; 
and  several  female  groups,  &c.  Engel 
(Hungarian),  No.  504,  Corso.     fbfcv,—^ 


travellers,  in  particular,  this  neglect  is :  Miss  (American),  53,  Via  Margotta. 


more  inexcusable,  as  some  of  our  coun 
try  men  are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  many 
of  their  finest  works  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  galleries  of  Great  Britain. 
The  instruction  to  be  derived  in  the  stu- 


Giacomctti  (Roman),  No.  41,  Piazza 
Barberini ;  his  groups  of  our  Saviour 
and  Judas,  and  of  Pilate  showing  Christ 
to  the  people,  are  very  good.  Galletti 
( Romau ),  No.  107,  Via  delle  4  Footane. 
Haseltine  (American),  No.  16, Via  Mar-— 


dios  of  these  gentlemen  is  afforded  on  all  gutta.  Hosiner,  Miss  (  A  men  can),  No 
occasions  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  I  I3H,  Via  Marputta,  one  of  the  very 
The  following  list  only  embraces  few  pupils  of  our  celebrated  Gib* 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  artists  of1  son;  her  studio  is  a  bijou  of  arrange- 
Rome,  and  more  particularly  those  of '  ment  and  decoration,  quite  unique  in 
English  and  American  origin.  A  useful .  its  kind  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  and  is 
little  book  has  been  published  in  Eng- '  open  at  all  times  to  the  public,  the  ta- 


lish,  '  The  Artistical  Directory,  or  Guide 
to  the  Studios  of  the  I tali  in  and  Foreijn 
Painters  and  Sculptors  resident  in  Rome, 
by  Signor  Bonfigli,  but  which  requires 
revision ;  another  is  in  preparation  at 
Spithover's  Library. 


lented  artist  herself  receiving  visitors 
generally  after  3  o'clock  on  Tuesdays : 
Miss  Hosmer's  most  remarkable  works 
are  her  Sleeping  and  Waking  Fauns, 
the  group  of  Puck,  and  Will  of  the 
Wisp,  the  colossal  statue  of  Zenobia, 


Sculptors. — Achtermann  ''German),  93,  •  her    Beatrice    Cenci,    the    tomb    of 


Piazza  Barberini ;  his  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  and  a  Deposition,  very  good. 
Amid.  6,  Vicoli  di  Ripa  de  Fiume; 
Ansiglioni,  L.t  No.  83,  Via  Margutia 


Miss  Falconet  in  the  ch.  of  S.  An- 
drea delle  Fratte,  the  fountain  and 
metal  gates  executed  for  Lady 
Marian  Alford,   and  the  tine  statues 


Bemoni  (Italian),  73,  Vicolo  del  Bor-  of  the  Dryad  belonging  to- Lady  Ash- 
ghetto,  out  of  tiie  Via  Babuino,  near  the  j  burton.  Ives  <  American ),  39,  Via  I 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  a  sculptor  of  con-  ■  Babuino  ;  the  statue  of  Pandora ■ 
siderable  reputation,  many  of  whose '  is  one  of  his  best  works.  Kelly 
works  are  in  England.  Bienaune\  (Roman),  73,  Viadi  S.  Nicolo diTolen- 
(Italian),  No.  16,  Via  di  S.  Basilio,  oue  tino.  Kopf  (German),  9,  Vicolo  deg'l 
of  the  professors  at  the  Academy  of  St.  i  Incurabili.  Lewis,  Miss  (American), 
Luke's.  2?is*tti'(Piedmoutese),  No.  45,  J  8a,  Piazza  di  S.  Nicola  da  Toleutino. 
Vi  olo  del  Vantaggio,  a  clever  artist, ;  Lombardi,  a  talented  artist  from  Brescia, 
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250b,  Via  Babuino,  close  to  the  ch.  of 
i  Greci :  several  of  his  6tatues  and 
groups  are  very  graceful  and  admired. 
Macdonald  (English),  No.  7,  Stalle 
de'  Barberini,  oat  of  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini:  in  addition  to  some  ima- 
ginative works  of  very  high  order, 
Macdonald  has  obtained  more  re- 
putation for  the  truth  and  beauty  of 


Mr.  Story's  studio  at  No.  4,  Via  di  S. 
Nicolo  di  Tolentino,  is  only  open  to 
visitors  generally  on  the  Saturdays. 
Wood,  Shakespeare,  No.  504,  Corso. 
Wood,  Warington,  7,  Piazza  della  Trinita 
dei  Monti.  Wolf  (Prussian),  No.  152, 
Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  of  the 
school  of  Thorwaldsen. 

Painters,—  Amici  (Roman),  painter  in 


Lis  busts  than  any  sculptor  in  Rome ;  water-colours  of  groups  of  peasantry, 
he  is  now  at  the  head  of  British  '  cattle,  &c,  author  of  a  good  series  of 
artists  established  in  Rome.  Alexander  <  engraved  views  of  Rome.  Bcnouvil/e 
Macdomild,  son  of  the  former,  at  his!  (French),  61,  Via  di  Babuino,  one  of 
father's  studio,  a  rising  young  artist, ;  the  most  eminent  landscape-painters, 
who  has  already  produced  some  good  I  both  in  oils  and  water-colours,  at  Rome. 


busts.  Majoli,  150,  Via  Babuino,  a 
clever  artis',  especially  for  his  small 
portrait  statues.  C.  Matteini  (Ro- 
man,, 6,  Porta  Pinciana.  Meyer  (Ger- 
many   504,  Corso.     Rinehart  (Ameri- 

icanj,    58,  Via   Sistina,  who  occupies 

'the    highest    position    amongst    the 
sculptors     from     the     New     World. 

\  Bindley,  Montague  (American),  29,  30, 
Via    delle    Lavandare,    Piazza    dell' 

i  Oca.    Henley  (American),  7.  Via  S.  Ni- 

'  cola  di  Tolentino.  Binaldi  (of  Padua), 
No.  27,  Via  delle  Colonnette,  in  Ca- 
nova's  Studio,  of  whom  he  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  pupils;  he  is  also 
Professor  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke's 
his  Ulysses  recognized  by  his  Dog,  in 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  Collec- 
tion, and  the  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  for 
King  Louis  Philippe,  are  amongst  his 

i best  works.    Rogers  (American),  No. 

I  53b,  Via  Margutta.  Roseili (Milanese), 
No.  55,  Via  Margutta  ;  his  Esmeralda1, 
praised  by  Victor  Hugo,  has  been  much 
admired.  Simonds  (English),  6.  Via  di 
San   Nicolo    di    Tolentino.      Stebbins, 

— Miss  E.    (American),    11a,  Via  di  S. 


Blunden,  Miss  (English),   painter    in 
water  colours,  46,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  di 
Tolentino.      Bompiani   (Roman),     14, 
Ripa    di    Fiume,    one    of    the    best 
portait   painters   here.      Brandt,    Otto 
(Prussian),    39,  Via  Ripetta,    genre. 
Braridt,    Robert    (Russian),     No.     39, 
Via  Babuino,  landscape  with  figures. 
Brennan,    M.    (English),     76,    Vicolo 
Borghetto,  genre  and  portrait  painter 
in    oils.    Brodsky   (Russian),   46,  Via 
di  S.   Nicolo  di  Tolentino.     Buchan- 
nan  Read  (American),  who  has  pub- 
lished  some  vols,  of  poetry,  53,-  Via 
Margutta.  Biihlmann  (Swiss),  25,  Piazza 
dei  Cappuccini,  Italian  landscapes  in  oils. 
Campanile,  history  and  portraits,   76. 
Via  SeBtina.      Canevari  (Roman),  110, 
Piazza  Borghese,  painter  of  portraits 
in  oils  and  chalks.      Carta,    Camliere 
i  Roman),   Professor  at  the  Academy 
of  St   Luke's  of  Historical  Painting, 
No.    7,   Piazza    Barberini.      Chapman 
f  American  \    135,    Via    del    Babuino, 
landscape-painter,   and    author   of  an 
esteemed    work   on   the  '  Elementary 
Principles  of  Art.'    Chatelain  ( Roman), 


Basilic     Steinhauser     (German),     12,  portraits,  and  copyist  of  the  old  masters, 

.Piazza  Barberini.     Story,    W.   (Ame- ;  J26.   Via  Ripetta.      Chierici,  33,    Via 

I  rican),  ranks  amongst  the  most  eminent  delle    Merceae,  a   talented    artist    in 

l  foreign  sculptors  at  Rome  since  his '  oils.  Church  (American),  Vicolo  Bor-, 

'production  of  the  statues  of  the  Sibyl   ghetto,  a  landscape  painter  of  great 

and  Cleopatra,  which  were  so  much   merit,  who  has  exhibited  in  Loudon 

, admired  at  our  Great  Exhibition   of  views  of  the  Andes,  Rocky  Mountains, 

1862, since  which  Mr.  S.  has  executed  Falls  of  Niagara.  Coghetti (Roman1,  his- 

statues    of    Sappho    and    Saul,    and   torical  painter,  Palazzo  Altemps,  Piazza 

a    monumental    one    of    E.    Everett  di  S.Apollinare;  Coleman  (English),  No. 

for  his  native  city,  Boston,  and  of  the   1 6,  Via  dei  Zucchelli,  out  of  the  Via 

great   American    philanthropist,    Mr. '  Felice ;   Mr.  C.  is  author  of  a  series  of 

Peabody,  for  our  London  Royal  Ex-  very  spirited  etchings  of  animals  and 

change,  in  bronze;   his  last  work  in   scenery,  and  groups  of  cattle  in  the  Cam- 

marbie  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Helen,   pagna.      Consoni  f  Roman  ^ 
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chiefly  for  sacred  subjects,  No.  7,  Vi- 
colo del  Vantaggio.  8.  Corrodi  (Swiss), 
water-colours,    No.    25,   Via    Angelo 
Custode.     Dunbar    (English),  89,  via 
di     Muro      Nuovo     in     Trastevere, 
water-colours.     Flatz    (German),     a 
very    talented     painter,     chiefly    of 
sacred   subjects:    his  studio,  open  to 
visitors    only    on    Saturdays,    is    at 
No.    3,    Via    di     Mario    aV    Fiori. 
Fuerback  (German),  a  very  rising  artist, 
Casa  Ansiglioni,  Via  di  S.  Nicolo  de 
Tolentino.  Gagliardi  (Roman),  Palazzo 
Giustiniani,  near  the  post-office,  good 
historical    painter,  chiefly  in   fresco. 
Giennie  (English),  landscape,  32,  Via 
dei  Greci.    Hamon  (French),  Vicolo  di 
Monte  d'ore,    No.  5,    Via   Babuino, 
tableaux    de    genre,    in    the    ancient 
or  what  may    be    called    Pompeian 
style :     his     Aurora,    purchased    by 
the  Empress  of  the  French,  is  one 
of  his  best  works.     Keeley  Halstcetle, 
U.S.A.  (English).    Knebel  (Prussian), 
83,  Via  Margutta.     Koetman  (Dutch), 
No.   57,   Via   del  Olmo,   near  Santa 
Maria    Maggiore,    one    of    the   best 
copyists    in   miniature  of  the   works 
of  the  Old  Masters.  Leonardi  (Roman), 
No.  66,  Via  Babuino,  genre  and  copyist. 
Lindemann    (German),    No.    39,    Via 
Babuino*  landscapes  in  oils  ,*  author  of 
a  series  of  handsome  chromo- lithograph 
views  of  Italian  scenery.     Lowenthal 
(German),  53,  Via  Margutta,  histori- 
cal portraits.    Mate  (Dutch),  33,  Via 
Margutta,  landscapes   and   figures  in 
oils    and    water-colours.       Mantorani 
(Roman),  decorative   art,  39,  Via  di 
Babuino, who  has  so  beautifully  restored 
the  Loggie  Tat  the  Vatican.     Marianecci 
(Roman),    53,  Via   Margutta,  copyist 
in    water-colours ;    he    has    executed 
many  of  those  of  the  early   Italian 
Masters,  published  by  the  Arundel*  So- 
ciety   of    London.      Marini,    Palazzo 
della  Depositaria,  Via  Papale ;   good 
portrait  painter.     Molinardi  (Roman), 
portraits  and  genre,  1 1,  Via  di  S.  Ba- 
silio.   Moore,  J.  C.  (English),  53,  Via 
Margutta,  landscape  and  water-colours. 
R.  Miiller    (Swiss),   126,   Via  Felice, 
3°  p°,  landscapes  in  oils  and  water- 
colours.      Pasquahni    (Roman),     his- 
torical subjects ;    Palazzo  Giustiniani. 
Passim  (German),  water-colour  draw- 


ings   of    architectural    subjects    and 
figures.     Plainer  (German),   No.   71, 
Via  di  S.  Nicolo  de  Tolentino,    for 
historical    subjects,    many   of   which 
are  in  England:    Mr.   P.   is   son  of 
one  of  the  most  learned  contributors 
to  the  German  Beschreibung,  and  a 
very  talented  artist.    Podesti  (Roman), 
81,    Via    di    San    Claudio,    in    great 
repute    as    an   historical    and    fresco 
painter.      Poingdestre    ( English  \    36, 
Vicolo    dei    Greci,    a   most   talented 
landscape-painter  in  oils ;  his  subjects  of 
groups  of  auimals,  and  his  large  paint- 
ings of  scenery  in  the  Apennines,  are 
unrivalled ;  none  more  so  than  his  views 
of  Norba,  of  the  mountain-region  of 
Guadagnolo,     and    of     the    marble- 
district  of  Carrara.    PoUak  (German  \ 
Palazzo    di    Venezia,     tableaux     de 
genre.      Porcelli    (Roman),  historical, 
Palazzo  Valentini,195,  Piazza  dei  Santi 
Apostoli.     Riedel  (German),  No.  55a, 
Via  Margutta,  celebrated  for  the  effects 
of  lights    and   shades   in   his  paint- 
ings,    liiviere  (English),  36,  Vicolo  dei 
Greci,  a  very  clever  artist  in  water- 
colours,  especially  his  views  of  Rome. 
Romako    (Austrian),  genre    and    por- 
traits, Palazzo  di  Venezia.     De  Sanctis 
(Roman),  good  portrait  and  historical 
painter,  33  Via  Margutta ;  his  sister  a 
painter  in  aquarelle,  who  also  gives 
lessons   in   the    same    studio.      Seitz, 
3/1,  No.  26,  Via  di  S.  Isodoro.    Seitz, 
L.,  No.  20,  Via  di  S.  Basilio.    Strutt, 
Arthur  (English),  No.   81,   Via   della 
Croce,  uppermost  floor,  a  very  clever 
painter  of  landscapes,  scenery  about 
Rome,    and   groups    of    Roman   pea- 
santry and  cattle;  he  has    produced 
some  large  subjects  of  the  Campagna, 
of  its  aqueducts,  and  of  the  scenery 
along  the  Via  Appia,  so  deservedly  ad- 
mired.    Mr.  S.  gives  lessons,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  as  a  teacher 
for  landscape-drawing  and  painting; 
he  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  book 
of  travels  in  Calabria.     TUton  (Ameri-  ^ 
can),  20,  Via  di  San   Basilio.     Wider 
(German),    39,     Via     Babuino,    his- 
torical, and    a  good   portrait-painter. 
Wiltiains,  Penry  (English),  12,  Piazza 
Mignanelli,    close    to    the   Piazza   di 
Spagna,  without  exception  the  most 
eminent  painter  in  of  Roman  scenery 
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and  groups  of  peasantry ;  his  manner 
is  peculiarly  his  own ;  his  feeling  for 
everything  that  is  beautiful  in  nature 
is  combined   with   the  most  delicate 
and  truthful  execution;  his  views  of 
scenery,    with    his    lovely   groups    of 
peasantry,  cattle,  &c,  are  unrivalled. 
No  painter  in  modem  times  has  better 
succeeded  in  representing  with  accuracy 
the  outline  of  the  distant  mountains 
and  the  splendid  colouring  cast  by  an 
Italian  sun  over  the  Campagna,  and 
the  ruins  scattered  over    it.      Yunge, 
J.B.  (English1,  29,  Via  delle  Lavan- 
dare,  Piazza  dell'  Oca,  hunting  scenes. 
Copyists, — Bottini,  9,  Kipa  di  Fiume. 
Britti,  at  the  Corsini  Gallery.     Cam- 
pmile,  77,  Via  della  Croce.     CasaJjianca, 
Palazzetto     Borghese.      Miss     Church, 
>  American),    for  copies   of  costumes, 
•^72,  Via   di  S.     Nicolo  di  Tolentino. 
Chatelain,    Awjusto,   226,   Via   di    Ri- 
petta ;  also  for  portraits,  he  has  a  good 
collection  of  paiu  tings  by   Canaletti. 
Corazza,   Via    di  Babuino.      Cortazzi, 
27,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Mazzolini,  121,  Pa- 
lazzo Capranica,  Piazza  di  Monte  Cito- 
rio,  in  the  house  of  the  Telegrah  Office ; 
one  of  the   best   copyists   in    Home, 
and  most  to  be  depended  on,  for  the  lar- 
ger devotional  and  historical  subjects  ; 
he  has  always  a  large  stock  of  copies  on 
hand,  visiting  the  different  Italian  gal- 
leries  during    the    summer    months. 
X'mnetti,  keeper  of  the  Sciarra  gallery 
of  paintings,  62,   Via    della   Frezza. 
J'agani,'So.  42,  Piazza  Barberini.   (See 
also  at  p.  xxvii.,  §  32;. 

59.  Table  of  Moneys,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  in  use  at  Borne,  showing  their 
Ernlish  Equivalents. — 

The  decimal  system  of  moneys 
in  use  in  France  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Roman  States,  the  unit  being  the 
Liri,  equal  in  value  to  the  French 
franc;  the  coins  being — in  gold,  of  100, 
50,  20,  10,  and  5  lire ;  in  silver,  of  5, 
2^,  2,  1,  J,  and  ^  lire;  and  in  bronze, 
of  20,  10,  5,  2},  and  1  centimes,  or  of 
4.2,  1,  i,  |  soldi. 

The  general  circulating  medium, 
however,  consists  in  notes  of  the 
Banc*  Romana  and  Banca  Nazionale 
of  Florence.     In  general,  when  com- 


pared to  the  metallic  currencies,  this 
paper  money  is  at  a  discount,  which 
varies  with  the  rate  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes of  the  day. 

Still,  as  the  old  Roman  coinage  is 
sometimes,  although  rarely  now,  met 
with,  a  table  of  the  principal  Pontifical 
moneys  may  be  useful : — 

Roman  or  Pontifical  Coinage. 

Gold.  JC.    s.    d. 

Scudo=10  pauls      ..=03  llf 
Doppia  of  2}  scudi  . .     .0    9  11 
Gregorino  of  5  scudi     ..01910 

Silver. 

Scudo       0    3  11J 

Mezzo  scudo 0    I   llf 

Papetto,  2  pauls 0    0  10 

Paul  =  10  baiocchi       ..005 
Mezzo  paolo 0    0    2} 

Copper. 
1  baioccho  =  5  quattrini,  about  \d. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative 
values  of  the  new  and  old  coinage : — 


New  Coinage. 


100  lire 

50 

20 

10 

5 


sc.  baj. 
18    60 


»! 
»» 
I» 


Old  Coinage. 

Scudo  =  .  . 
2  paul  piece  or  papetto 
1  paul 

9 


»» 


lire  c.  c. 
5  37  5 
1  7  5 
0  53  7 
0  26  9 


The   average    rate  of  exchange   hag   been 
of    late    years   from    2620   to   25*50   lire   or 
francs   for   a    pound   sterling ;    but    this   is 
|  constantly    varying,   according    to    the    rise 
J  or  depreciation    In   the  value   ot   the  paper 
,  circulation  of  the    Banca   Komana  and    Na- 
i  zionale.     All  accounts  at   hotel*,   and  gene- 
rally   in   lodging-houses,  are    paid   in    silver 
{lire  effettice),— In  shops,  in  bank-notes.    Gold 
Napoleons,  Italian  and  Roman  silver,  are  gene- 
rally at  a  premium.    As  to  the  current  rate  of 
the  etobangee  in  England,*  it  will  be  found  in 
the  principal  newspapers,  as  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  see  that  he  is  not  imposed  upon. 

Measures  of  Length. 

Roman  foot  =             Eug.  in.  ll^n 
Metre 89fjjfe 
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Roman  palm 8-ft 

Braccio  of  4  palms      33^, 

Braccio,    used   in  measuring 

silk  goods     27 

Carina  of  8  palms       66<J, 

Roman  mile     ..    ..Eng.  yds.  1628 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Barile  of  wine  ..       Eng.  galls.  12-ft 

Bocale Eng.  quarts    1-ft 

Barile  of  oil     12f0 


Measure  for  Land. 
The  rubbio     . .  Imperial  acres    4T60 

Weights. 

Roman  pound  =  Eng.  avdp.  (within 
a  trifling  fraction)  oz.  12  (11  $,) 

Roman  pound  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold  and  silver,  divided 
into  12  oz.  or  288  denari  = 

Eng.  Troy  grs.  5187 

Roman  ounce    432{ 

Denaro 18 
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A.  Kingly  Period. 

B.C. 

753  Foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus-* 

716  Numa  Poropilius. 

673  Tullus  Hostilius. 

640  Ancus  Martius. 

616  Tarqutnius  Priscus. 

678  Servius  I'alllus. 

634  Tarquinius  Superbus. 


B.  Republican  Period. 

509  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 

lloola,  Consuls. 
601  Institution  of  the  Dictatorship. 
494  Secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the   Mons 

Sacer ;  institution  of  ihe  Tribunes. 
483  First  war  with  Veil,  which  lasted   until 

B.  C  474. 
459  War  with  the  Volscians. 
452  Institution  of  the  Decemvirs. 
449  Second  secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the 

Mons  Sacer. 
406  Second  war  with  Veil. 
396  Veli  taken  by  Camtllus. 
390  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
343  First  war  with  the  Samnites. 
340  First  war  with  the  Latins. 
326  Second  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  304. 
298  Third  war  with  the  Samnites,  which  lasted 

until  290. 
286  Last  secession  of  the  Plebeians. 
281  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus. 
264  First  Punic  War,  which  lasted  until  241. 
225  War  with  the  Gaols— ended  in  222. 
21K  Second  Punic  War— lasted  until  201. 
215  War  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Gauls. 
191  War  with  Antlochus;  his  defeat  in  190. 


*  The  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 
differently  stated  by  ancient  writers ;  that  given 
by  Varro,  753  years  before  the  received  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  is  generally 
adopted.  Polyblus  gives  750  Cato,  751 ;  and 
Fabius  Pictor,  747.  The  first  of  these  dates  cor- 
responds to  the  4  th  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad  of 
the  Greek  chronology. 


B.C. 

187  War  with  the  Ligurians,  until  175. 

171  Third  war  with  the   Macedonians   under 

Perseus. 
149  Third  Punic  War— lasted  until  14«. 
146  Destruction  of  Carthage. 
143  Nuraantlne  War.      ' 
113  War  with  the  Cimbri. 
Ill  War  with  Jugurtha— lasts  until  106. 
106  Birth  of  Pompey  and  of  Cicero. 
100  Birth  of  C.  Julius  Cesar. 
90  Social  or  Marsic  War,  ends  In  88— Sylla 

Consul. 
88  First  war  with  Mithridates— lasts  until  84. 
86  Death  of  Cains  Marius. 
82  Sylla  appointed  Dictator;  dies  In  87. 
74  Second  or  Great  War  with  Mithridates— 
lasts  until  63,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cicero. 
65  Catiline's  first  conspiracy,  second  in  63; 

death  in  62. 
63  Birth  of  Augustus. 
—  First  Triumvirate  (Julius  Cesar,  Pompey, 

and  Crassus). 
59  Julius  Cesar  Consul. 
58  Cesar's  Campaigns  in  Gaul— the  last  in  50. 
49  Civil  War  between  Cesar  and  Pompey. 
49  Julius  Cauar  Dictator. 
48  Battle  of  Pharsalla. 
44  Assassination  of  Julius  Gesar,  aged  56. 
43  Second  Triumvirate  (Octavian,  Antony,  and 

Lepidus) ;  death  oi  Cicero. 
42  Battle  of  Phillppi. 
31  Battle  of  Actium. 
30  Death  of  Mark  Antony. 
27  Octavian  proclaimed  timperor,  as  Augustus, 
being  then  Consul  for  the  seventh  time 
with  M.  Agrlppa. 


Ymn  of  C.  Imperial  Period. 

com  nunc, 
of  rvign. 

27  Augustus,  Pontifex  Maximus  in  b.c.  12, 
et.  36. 

A.D. 

0  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  according  to  the 
common  era,  or  more  probably  3  years 
earlier,  that  of  the  death  of  Herod,  a.u.c. 
750,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  Valerius  Messalinub. 
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BrfM 
t>  IflgH. 
U>. 

14  Tiberius. 
37  Caligula. 
41  Claudius. 
54  Nero. 

69  Galba  (Servilius  Solpidua). 
ttOtho. 
68  Vitelttns. 

TO  Vespasfanu*  (Flavins). 

70  Titos  (Flavius  Vespasianus). 
31  Domitianus  (Titos). 

H  Xerva. 

19  Trajanus  (Marcos  Ulpius). 
113  Hadrianus  (TntfMUs). 
133  Antoninus  (Titos  JSlius). 
161  Marcos  Aurelius,  Antoninus  and   Lucius 

Verus. 
180  Commodus  (L.  Jftlus  Aurelius). 
193  Pertinax  (P.  Helvius). 
193  Dldias  Juliana*. 
193  Pescemrius  Niger. 
193  SepUmias  Severus  (Lucius). 
311  <>*■*»''»  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninus). 
217  Macrinus. 

213  Elagabalus  (Marcus  Aurelius). 
222  MfT»*fr*  Severus  (M.  Aurelius). 
235  Uaxlminas  (Pins). 
233  Gordisms  I.  and  II. 

233  Papienus  (Maxiraus). 
D.  Callus  Albinos. 

238  Gordianus  ILL 
244  Philippus. 

241  Dedus  (C.  Messtus  Qulntos  Trajanus). 
Gsllus  (C.  Vibius  Treboniaaus). 

252  Vomslanus  JSmillanus. 

253  Valerianus  (P.  Lidniua). 
Gallienus  (P.  Udnlus). 

261  Gallienus,  Macrianus,  Valens,  Galpuraius 

Piso,  Anreolus,  Odenathus. 
263  Claudius  (Gotbicus). 
270  Aurelianus  (L.  Domittus). 

275  Tadtus  (M.  Claudius). 

276  Florianus. 

276  Probus  (M.  Aurelius). 
232  Cams  (M.  Aurelius),  Carinus,  and  Numen- 
anus. 

234  Diodetianua  (C.  Valerius),  Maxunianus. 

305  Coustantius  (Fl.  Valerius). 
Galerius. 

306  Constantinus    (Fl.   Valerius)    the    Great, 

Maximums  II,  Maxeutius,  MaTlmianns. 
337  Constantious  IL 

Constantlus  IL 

Constans. 
360  Julian  the  Apostate  (Flavins  Clarus). 

363  Jovlanus  (Flavins). 

364  Valentinian  L  (Valens). 


457  Marjoranus  (Julius). 

461  Severus  (Libins). 

467  Anthemiu*  (Procoplus). 

472  Olyblus  (Anidus). 

473  Glycerius  (Flavins). 

474  Nepos  (Julius). 

475  Romulus  Augustulus. 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

WXBTEBY. 

364  Valentinianus  and  Gratianus. 

375  Gratianus  and  Valentinianus  IL 

333  Valentinianus  IL 

395  Honorius. 

425  Valentinianus  IIL 

455  Petronius  Maxhnus. 

455  A vitns  (Flavins  Coecittus). 

[RomeJ] 


Eabtbbv. 

364  Valens. 

379  Tbeodosius  the  Great. 

383  Arcadius. 

395  Arcadius. 

408  Tbeodosius  II. 

450  Pulcheria  and  Mardanua. 

467  Leo  I.  (Flavins). 

•474  Leo  IL 

474  Zeno. 

491  Anastasiusls 

518  Justlnus  L 

527  Justinian  (ttanes  of  Belsarius  and  Narses) 

866  Justlnus  II. 

578  Tiberius  IL 

682  Mauritius. 

602  Phocas. 

610  Heracllus.  _ 

641  HeracUus,  Oonttantlnua,  and  Heracleonas 

641  Constans  IL 

668  Constantinus  IL 

685  Jostinianus  IL 

711  Pbilippas  Bardsnes. 

713  Anastasius  11. 

716  Tbeodosius  IIL 

716  Leo  IL  (Isauriensls). 

741  Constantinus  IV.  (Copronymus). 

775  Leo  IV. 

780  Constantinus  V. 

797  Irene. 

802  Nicephorus. 

LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  CELE- 
BRATED MEN  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY. 
—Historians  (h)  ;  Poets  (p)  ;  Generals  (©) ; 
Orators  (o) ;  Statesmen  (s)  * 

Agrfppa,  Marcus  Vipsaniua  (o)     .       buj.  63-12 
AmmUnus  Marcellinus  (a)      fl.  about  a.d.  380 

Belisarius  (g) a.d.  505-663 

Camillus(o) BjC?!I 

Casslodorus  (h) AJ>-  *w 

Cato  the  Censor  (s) BX.  334-WJ 

CatoofUUca(s) bxj.  96-46 

catuiius  (p) "■Jlii 

acero(o.s) l*-10*^ 

Claudian(p)        fl-/*D-38r 

Dlodorus  Siculus  (H)      ....        fl;*-"L* 

Dion  Cassius  (h) *•»•  165i™ 

Eimius(p) fl.BXJ.220 

Eutroplus(H) fl\'V?,,Ii 

Gellius  Aulus  (h)  .  .  .  •  •  AJ>- 117"J52 
Gracchus  Sempronlus  (s)  .  fl.  about  bxj.  163 
Gracchus  Tiberius  (s)  ....  B.C.  164 
Hannibal  (o) B.c.  247-163 


•  When  the  years  of  the  birth  and  death  o 
the  personage  are  known  with  tolerable  accuracy 
they  have  been  inserted,  otherwise  the  period 
when  they  flourished. 

C 
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Horace  (f) B4.65-9 

Hortenslus  (o) b.c.  104-50 

Jugurtha(a)  .......         b.0.  104 

Julias  Caesar  (o,  h,  s)     ....     b. a  100-44 

Juvenal  (p) about  aj>.  80 

Lepidus,  M.  JSmillus,  Triumvir  (s)       fl.  b^j.  42 

Macer  (h) bxs.  110-66 

Mark-Antony  (o) b.c.  83-30 

Marina,  Caius(o) B.0. 157-86 

Martial  (p) aj>.  43-104 

Mithridatea  the  Great  (o)    .    .    .     b.c.  131-62 

Narsea(a) aj>.  478-667 

2**d  CO B.C  43  to  AJ>.  18 

Persius(p) a.d.  34-62 

Plautus(p) fl.  about  aj>.  184 

Plutarch  (h) fl.  about  a.d.  85 

Pliny  the  Elder  (h,  o)   ....      a  j>.  23-70 

Pliny  the  Younger fl.Aj>.  88 

Pollio,  Aainius  (h)  ....  B.a76toAJ>.  4 
Pbmpey  the  Great  (o,  s).  .  .  .  ba  106-48 
P&lybiua(H)  ....*.,  b.o.  204-132 

Prooopiua(H) aj>.  496-666 

ProperUusfr) n.0. 62-10 

Pyrrhua(o) Blc.  318-272 

QuintiUan  (h) a.d.  40-90 

Regulna,  AtiUus  (o)  .     .    .      fl.  about  b.g.  266 

8alluBt(H) B.o.  86-34 

Sclpio  Africanus  (a) bxj.  219-185 

Sclpio  Africanus  Minor  (a)  .    .    .   b.o.  185-129 

Scipio  Aslaticus(a) bx.  190 

Seneca  (h) B.C.61  tOAj).  46 

Sldoniua  Apollinaria a  j>.  431-484 

Statius(p) A.».  61-96 

8ttlicho(o) AJ>.395 

Suetonius  (h) ao>.  70 

Sulla  (gs) mo.  138-78 

Tacitus  to AJ>.  61-113 

Terence  (p) fee.  196 

™S™S)*« B.C.  64-13 

Valerius  Maxlmua  (h)  ....  aj>.  15 

Varro,Terentius  (h)  ....  B.a  116-28 
Yelleius  Paterculua  (h)  .  ,b.c.  19  to  a  j>.  13 
Virgil  (P) bx.  70-19 


BISHOPS  AND  POPES  OF  ROME. 

Tennof 

their 
Aecanoa.  Country. 

A.D. 

42  St.  Peter. 

66  St.  Linus  of  Volterra. 

67  St.  Clement,  Rome. 
78  St.  Anacletus,  Athens. 

100  St  Evarlstua,  Bethlehem. 
109  St.  Alexander  L,  Borne. 
119  St.  Sixtus  L,  Rome. 
127  St  Telesphorus,  Greece, 
139  St  Higlnus,  Athens. 
142  St  Pius,  Aquileja. 
157  St  Anicetua,  Syria. 
168  St  SoteT,  Fondl. 
177  St  Eleutherius,  Nkopolis. 
193  St  Victor  I.,  Africa. 
202  St  Zephyrinus,  Rome. 
219  St  CaUxtus  L,  Rome. 
223  St  Urban  L,  Rome. 
230  StPontianua.Rome. 

235  8t  Anterus,  Greece, 

236  St  Fabian,  Rome. 

'  Cornelius,  Rome. 
atian  (Antipopt),  Rome, 


B*fr»n 
to  rciga.  Country. 

A.D. 

262  St  Lucius,  Lucca.  * 

263  St  Stephen  L,  Rome. 
257  St  Sixtus  IL,  Athens. 
259  St  Dionysius,  Greece. 
269  St.  Felix  L,  Rome. 

276  St  Eutichianua,  Tuscany. 
283  St  Cains,  Salons. 
296  St.  MaroeUinus,  Rome. 
308  St  Marcellus,  Borne. 

310  St  Eusebtus,  Greece. 

311  St.  Melchiades.  Africa. 
314  St  Sylvester,  Rome. 

336  St.  Mark  I.,  Rome. 

337  St.  Julius  L,  Rome. 
362  St  Liberras,  Rome. 

365  FtUx  II.  (Antxpope),  Rome. 

366  St.  DamasuB  I,  Spain. 
384  St  Siricius,  Rome. 

397  St  Auastasius  I.,  Rome. 
401  St  Innocent  L,  Albano. 

417  St  Zoaimua,  Greece. 

418  St  Boniface  L,  Rome. 

420  EukUiut  ( Antipopt\  Rome. 

422  St  Celestin  L,  Rome. 

432  St.  Sixtus  III.,  Rome. 

440  St  Leo  L  (the  Great).  Tuscany. 

461  St  Hilary,  Sardinia. 

467  St  Simpllcius,  Tirol!. 

482  St  Felix  II.  (called  IHA  Rome. 

492  St  Gelaslus,  Africa. 

496  St  Anastasius  IL,  Rome. 

498  St  Symmacbus,  Sardinia. 

514  Ijourmtbu  ( Antipopt),  Rome. 

514  St  Hormisdas,  Frosinone.  ,  ■ 

523  John  L,  Tuscany. 

626  St  Felix  IV,  Benevento. 

630  Boniface  II.,  Rome. 

630  Diotcurot  (Antipopt),  Rome. 

632  John  IL,  Rome. 

635  St  Agapetus  I„  Rome. 

639  St  Silveriua,  Frosinone, 
638  Vlgilius,  Rome. 

555  Pelagius  I.,  Rome. 

660  St  John  ILL,  Rome, 

674  St  Benedict  L,  Rome. 

578  St.  Pelagius  IL.  Rome. 

690  St  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome, 

604  Sablnianns,  Bieda  or  Volterm. 

607  Boniface  11L,  Rome. 

608  Bunifaoe  IV,  Valera  in  the  Abroad. 
615  Deodatus  L,  Rome. 

619  Boniface  V,  Naples. 
625  Honorius  L,  Frosinone. 

640  Severinua,  Rome. 

640  John  IV,  Zara  in  Dalmatia. 

642  Theodore  L,  Jerusalem. 

649  St  Martin  L,  Todi 

664  Eugenros  L,  Rome, 

667  Vitalian,  SegnL 

672  Adeodatua,  Rome, 

676  Domnus  L,  Rome. 

678  Agatho,  Rente  In  Calabria,  Sicily. 

682  St  Leo  IL,  Sicily. 

684  Benedict  IL,  Rome, 

686  John  V,  Antkxh. 

(Fable  cf  Pope  Sum.) 
686  Peter  (Antipopt),  Rome. 
686  7%eodort  ( Antipopt),  Rome. 
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Begu 

«o  reign.  Country. 

A.D. 

687  Conon,  Thrace. 

m  Paxhal  (Antipope). 

6*7  Serglus  L,  Antioch. 

701  John  VL,  Greece. 

705  John  VII,  Greece.   ' 

708  SisinluB,  Syria. 

708  Constantinus,  Syria. 

715  Gregory  IL,  Borne. 

731  Gregory  III,  Syria. 

741  Zachariae,  Sanseverino,  Magna  Giecia. 

752  Stephen  IX  or  III,  Rome. 

752  Stephen  III,  Rome. 

757  Paul  L,  Rome. 

768  Theophilactu*  (Antipope). 

763  ConUantine  II.  (Antipope),  Nepi. 

769  Pkitip  (Antipope),  Rome, 
763  Stephen  IV,  Reggio. 

772  Adrian  1.  (Colonna),  Rome. 
795  Sl  Leo  III,  Rome. 
816  Stephen  V,  Rome. 
317  Paschal  I,  Rome. 
824  Engeuius  IL,  Rome. 

826  ZmtMatM  (Antipope),  Rome. 
327  Vaientinua,  Rome. 

827  Gregory  IV,  Rome. 
*U  Serglus  II,  Rome. 
MS  Leo  IV,  Rome. 

»67  Sl  Benedict  III,  Rome. 

&?  Anastasicu  (Antipope),  Rome. 

858  Nicholas  L,  Rome, 

867  Adrian  II,  Rome. 

S72  John  VIII,  Rome. 

m  Martin  IL,  Gallese. 

&4  Adrian  III,  Rome. 

*8S  Stephen  VL,  Rome, 

Ml  Fonnosus,  Corsica. 

*91  Serffim  III.  (Antipope). 

m  Boniface  VL,  Tuscany. 

896  Stephen  VII,  Rome. 

*97  Romanns  L,  Gallese, 

697  Theodore  IL,  Rome. 

»8  John  IX,  TivolL 

900  Benedict  IV,  Rome. 

903  Leo  V,  Ardea, 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Sergfus  III,  Rome. 
911  AnastashiB  III,  Rome. 
913  LandonJns,  Sabina. 
913  John  X,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VI,  Rome. 

929  Stephen  VII,  Rome. 
931  John  XL,  Rome. 
936  Leo  V1L,  Tusculum. 
939  Stephen  VIII,  Germany. 
943  Martin  III,  Rome. 

946  Agapetos  II,  Rome. 

956  John  XIL  (Octavianus),  Tusculum. 

964  Leo  (Antipope),  Rome. 

964  Benedict  F,  Rome, 

965  John  XIU,  Narnl. 
972  Benedict  VI,  Rome. 

974  Domnns  IL,  Rome. 

975  Benedict  VII,  Rome. 

980  Boniface  VII.  (Franco**),  Antipope. 

933  John  XIV,Pavia. 

985  John  XV,  Rome. 

996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

994  Jokn  XVII.  (Antipope). 


Began 

to  reign.  Country. 

A.D. 

999  Sylvester  IL  (Gerbert),  Auvergne. 
1003  John  XVI,  Rome, 
1003  John  XVII,  Rome, 
1009  Serglus  IV,  Rome. 
1021  Benedict  VI II,  Tusculum. 
1024  John  XVIII,  Tusculum. 
1033  Benedict  IX,  Tusculum. 
1044  Syhxitcr  III.  (Antipope). 

1046  Gregory  VI,  Rome, 

1047  Clement  II.  (Suidger),  Saxony. 

1048  Damasos  IL,  Boppa,  Bavaria, 

1049  St  Leo  IX,  Bruno,  Alsace, 

1055  Victor  II,  Gebhard,  Bavarian  Tyrol. 

1057  Stephen  X,  Lorraine. 

1058  Benedict  X,  (Antipope),  Rome. 

1058  Nicholas  IL  (Gberardus),  Burgundy. 

1061  Alexander  IL  (Radagio),  Milan, 

1061  Eonoriut  II.  (Cadaunu  of  Parma),  Aidi- 

pope. 
1073  Gregory  VII.  (Hlldebrand,  or  Aldrobrand- 

eschi),  Soana  in  Tuscany. 
1080  Clement  II.  (Guibert  of  Ravenna),  Anti- 

1086  Vfctarlll. (Eplfoni),  Beneventum. 
1088  Urban  II .  Kheiras. 

1099  Paschal  IL,  Bieda. 

1100  Albert  (Antipope),  Atella. 
1102  Theodoric  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1102  Sylnetter  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1118  Gelasius  IL  (Giov.  Caetani),  Gaeta. 

1118  Gregory  VIII  (Antipope),  Spain. 

1119  Calixtus  LL,  Burgundy. 
1124  Honorius  IL,  Bologna. 

1124  Theobald  (u Bocca  di  Pecore"),  Antipope,. 
1130  Innocent  II.  (Papareschi),  Rome. 
1130  Anacletue  II.  (Antipope). 
1138  Victor  IV.  (Antipope). 

1143  Gelestin  II,  Citta  di  Castello. 

1144  Lucius  IL,  Bologna. 

1145  Eugenius  III.  (PaganeUJ),  Pisa. 
1150  Anastasius  IV,  Rome. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  Lang- 
ley,  England. 

1159  Alexander  IIL  (Bandinelli),  Siena. 

1159  Victor  IV.  (Cardinal  Octavian),  Antipope. 
Rome, 

1164  Paschal  III.  (Antipope),  Cremona. 

1169  Catiaetau  III.  (Antipope),  Hungary. 

1 178  Innocent  III.  (Antipope),  Rome, 

1181  Lucius  ILL,  Lucca, 

1186  Urban  IIL  (Crivelli),  Milan. 

1187  Gregory  VIII.  (di  Morra),  Beneventum. 
1187  Clement  III.  (Scolari),  Rome.         i 
1191  Celestin  IIL  (Orsinl),  Rome. 

1198  Innocent  III.  (Contft  Anagni. 
1216  Honorius  IIL  (Savelli),  Rome. 
1227  Gregory  JX.  (Conti),  AnagnL 
1241  Celestin  IV.  (Castiglioni),  Milan. 
1243  Innocent  IV.  (Fieschi),  Genoa, 
1254  Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  Anagni. 
1261  Urban  IV.,  Troyes. 
1264  Clement  IV.  (Foucauld),  Narbonne, 
1271  Gregory  X.  (Vtecoiiti),  Piacenza. 
1276  Innocent  V,  Moutlers,  Savoy. 
1276  Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1276  John  XIX.  or  XX.  or  XXI,  Lisbon. 

1277  Nicholas  III.  (Orsini),  Rome. 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Champagne. 
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to  ralga.  Country. 

A.D. 

1286  Honorius  IV.  (Savelli),  Rome. 

1287  Nicholas  IV.  (MascI),  AscolL 

1292  Celeatin  V.  (Pietro  da  Morrone),  Molese, 

Naples. 
1294  Boniface      VIIL      (Benedetto     Caetani), 
1303  Benedict  XI.  (Boccasini),  Trevtso. 
1305  Clement  V.  (de  Couth),  Bordeaux. 
1316  John  XXIL  (Jacques  d'Euse),  Canon. 
1334  Nicholas  V.  (Antipope  at  Romc\  Rleti. 
1334  Benedict  XIL  (Jacques  Fournler),  Foix. 
1342  Clement  VL  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort), 

Limoges. 
1352  Innocent  VL  (Etieiine  AubertX  Limoges. 
1362  Urban  V.fGuillaumede  GrimoaitlXMende. 
1370  Gregory  XI.  (Roger  de  Beaufort),  Limoges. 
1378  Urban  VI.  (Bartolommeo  Prignani),  Naples. 
1387  Clement  VII.  (Robert  of  Geneva),  Antipope 

at  Avignon. 
1389  Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Tomacelli),  Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard), 

Antipope  at  Avignon, 
1404  Innocent   V1L   (Cosmato  de'   Milforati), 

Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XII.  (Angelo  Correr),  Venice. 

1409  Alexander     V.     (Petrus     Phylargyrius), 

Candia. 

1410  John  XXIII.  (Baldassare  Costa),  Naples. 
1417  Martin  V.  (Oddone  ColonnaX  Rome. 

1424   Clement  VIIL  (a  Spaniard),  Antipope  at 

Avignon. 
1431  Eugenius    IV.    (Gabriele     Coodolmieri), 

Venice. 
1439  Felix  V.  (Antipope).    [End  of  the  Western 

Schism.] 
1447  Nicholas  v.   (Tommaso   Parentucelli,   or 

Tomaaso  di  Saraana),  Sarzana. 
1455  Callxtus  III.  (Alfonso  Borgia),  Valencia. 
1458  Pius   II.  (£nea*    Sylvius    Picoolominl), 

Plensa. 
1464  Paul  IL  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
1471  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  Rovere),  Sa- 

vona. 
1484  Innocent  VIIL  (Gio-Battista  Clbo),  Genoa. 
1492  Alexander  VL  (Roderigo  Lenzoli  Borgia), 

Spain. 
1503  Pius  III.  (Antonio  Todeschini  Plccolomini), 

Siena. 
1503  Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere),  Savona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de*  Medici),  Florence. 

1522  Adrian  VL  (Adrian  Florent),  Utrecht. 

1523  Element  VIL  (Giuliode*  Medici),  Florence. 
1534  Paul  III.  (Alessandro  FarneseX  Rome. 
1550  JaUus  III.  (Gio.  Maria  CioccbJ  del  Monte), 

Monte  San  Savino  In  Tuscany. 
1555  Marcellus  II.  (Marcello  Cervtni),  Monte- 
pulciano. 


Began 

to  reign.  Country. 

A.D. 

1555  Paul  IV.  (Gio  Pietro  CarafmX  Naples. 

1559  Pius  IV.  (Giovan-Angelo  de'  Medici), 
Milan. 

1566  St  Pius  V.  (Mlcheie  Ghislierf),  near  Alex- 
andria. 

1572  Gregory  XIIL  (Ugo  Buoncompagni),  Bo- 
logna. 

1586  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti),  of  Montalto, 
bora  at  Grottamare,  in  the  March  of 
Ancona. 

1590  Urban  VII.  (Gio-Battista  CastagnqX  Rome. 

1590  Gregory  XIV.  (Nioolo  Sfrondath,  Cremona. 

1591  Innocent  IX.  (Giov  Antonio  Faccbinetti), 

Bologna. 

1592  Clement  VIIL  (Ippollto  AldobrandlniX  of 

a  Florentine  family,  but  born  at  Fano. 

1605  Leo  XL  (Alessandro  Ottavlano  de'  Medici), 
Florence. 

1605  Paul  V.  (Camillo  BorgheaeX  Rome. 

1621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  LudovisIX  Bo- 
logna. 

1623  Urban  VIIL  (Matteo  BarberinIX  Florence. 

1644  Innocent  X.  (Gio-Battista  PamflllX  Rome. 

1655  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  ChlglX  Siena, 

1667  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  RospiglloslX  Pistoja. 

1670  Qemeut  X.  (Gio-Battista  Altleri).  Rome. 

1676  Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odescalchi),  Comn. 

1689  Alexander  VIII.  (Pietro  OttoboniX  Venice. 

1691  Inuocent  XIL  (Antonio  Pignatelli),  Naple*. 

1700  Clement  XI.  (Gio.  Francesco  AlbaniX  Ur- 
bino. 

1721  Innocent  XIIL  (Michelangelo Conti),  Rome, 

1724  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro  Francesco  Orsini), 
Rome. 

1730  Clement  XIL  (Lorenzo  CorslnlX  Florence. 

1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Prospero  LambertlnlX  Bo- 
logna, 

1768  Clement  XIIL  (Carlo  RenonicoX  Venice. 

1769  Clement  XIV.  (Lorenzo  Francesco   Gan- 

ganelli),  Sant*  Arcangelo,  near  Rimini. 

1775  Pius  VI.  (Angelo  BraschiX  Cesena. 

1800  Pius  VIL  (Gregork)  Barnabe  Chlaramonti  , 
Cesena. 

1823  Leo  XIL  (Annibale  della  GengaX  Spoleto. 

1829  Plus  VIIL  (Francesco  Xaviere  CastigUone), 
Cingoli. 

1831  Gregory  XVI.  (Mauro  Cappellarfi  Belluno. 

1846  Pros  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferrettf). 
born  at  Sinlgallla,  May  13, 1792 ;  created 
Cardinal  December  23, 1839 ;  elected  Pope 
June  16,  1846.  Rome  occupied  by  the 
Italian  army,  September  20, 1870— with 
which  ends  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Holy  See. 
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§  61.  STRANGER'8  DIARY  IN  ROME 


GALLERIES. 


Babbebimi,  every  day,  1  to  4  o'clock ; 
except  Thursday,  2  to  4. 


Ludovisi,  Thursday,  12  to  4  o'clock, 
when  the  family  does  not  reside  there 
(from  May  to  Jnly) ;   permission  to  be 


«pi  Anursaay,  z  10  *.  obtained  by  addressing  a  written  appli- 

Bobchese,  pictures  in  the  Palace,  ,cation   to'  prince    piombino,   P££za 

every  day,  except  Saturday,  10  to  3 

o'clock;  the  Casino  in  the  Villa  Bor- 

ghese,   containing  the  sculptures,  on 


Saturday  only,  2  to  4. 
Capitol,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Colonna,  every  day,  12  to  3  o'clock. 

Cobsini,  on  Mondays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  9  to  3  o'clock,  and  on 
the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  and 
daily  from  Palm  Sunday  until  that 
after  Easter. 

Dobia,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  to 
%  o'clock. 

Pabnese,  on  Friday,  11  to  4. 

The  Fabnesina,  on  1st  and  15th  of 
the  month  from  8  until  mid-day. 

Lateban  Museum,  every  day,  10  to 
3  o'clock. 

Monte  di  Pieta\  only  open  by 
special  permission  of  the  Director. 

fiospiGLiosi  Palace  Casino,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays,  9  to  3  o'clock. 

Soarbla,  Saturday,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

St.  Luca,  every  day,  10  to  3  o'clock. 

Spada,  every  day,  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Vatican  Museum,  open  with  a 
Permission  through  the  Foreign  Mi- 
sisters  and  Consuls,  or  on  application 
to  Cardinal  Antonelli  or  the  Pope's 
Majordomo.  w.v„ 

Kibchkbian  Museum  at  the  Collegio  j  pe^g>  when  opell>  the  Vatican  Gar- 
Bomano,   every    Sunday,    10    to  1 1*  deng>  the  Mogaic  Manufactory,  and  the 


Piombino, 
Colonna. 

Medici  Gardens,  every  day  after 
3  o'clock.  Entrance  through  the 
Palace  of  the  Academic  de  France. 

Pamfili,  for  riding  and  driving, 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 

ToBLONiA,  outside  the  Porta  Pia, 
Wednesdays,  1  to  3  o'clock  ;  permission 
at  Prince  Torlonia's,  Via  dei  Fornari. 

Orti  Fabnepiani,  Excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars, 
Thursday,  on  writing  name  at  en- 
trance. 

Fabnese  Palace  and  Galleries,. 
open  from  10  to  1  o'clock. 

Wolkonskt,  on  the  Ccelian:  per- 
mission to  be  obtained  at  the  Russian 
Embassy.  

The  custodi  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving a  gratuity,  except  at  the 
Capitol  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
from  12  to  3  o'clock,  and  at  the  Vati- 
can on  Monday  from  12  to  3  o'clock, 
when  these  galleries  are  open  to  the 
general  public. 

Permissions  for  the  Catacombs— ex- 
cept those  of  St  Sebastian,  which  are 
always  open— are  obtained  at  the  Car- 
dinal-Vicar's offices,  No.  70,  Via  del  la 
Scrofa :   those  for  the  Dome  of  St. 


o'clock ;  ladies  not  admitted,  it  being 
in  the  interior  of  a  convent. 


VILLAS. 


Albani,  Tuesday,  12  to  4  o'clock ; 
permission  required  from  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia,  the  present   owner,   or  at  the 


Flamini  and  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  11,  Via 
Condotti. 

Bobohese,  the  grounds,  every  day, 
except  Monday  after  12  o'clock';  the 
Museum  of  Sculpture  at  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  only  on  Saturday,  2  to  4  o'clock. 


Quirinal  Palace  (when  not  inhabited 
by  the  king  or  royal  family),  from  the 
authorities,  through  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  consulates.  The  Cryfct  or 
Confessional  of  St.  Peter's  is  shown  to 
gentlemen  without  an  order  before  1 1 
a.m.  ;  for  ladies  a  special  permission  is 


Banking-house    of    Messrs.     Spada,  required,  which  is  easily  obtained  from 


the  Cardinal  Datario  on  paying  a  small 
fee  through  a  banker,  or  at  Spithover's 
Library. 

The  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  Thursday,  8 
to  10,  for  civilians ;  1  to  5  for  military. 
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§  62.   CHURCH  FESTIVALS   AND  CEREMONIES. 
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§  62.  A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHURCH  FESTIVALS  AND 
CEREMONIES  AT  ROME,  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.* 


January. 

1.  Feast  of  the  Circumcision. — 
High  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  at  10  a.m.  (p.  117);  high 
mass  at  the  churches  of  11  Gesu  and 
San  Andrea  della  Valle,  the  latter  fol- 
lowed by  a  sermon  and  Te  Denxn. 

6.  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. — High 
m  ass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  High  mass 
according  to  the  Greek  rite  at  11  in 
the  church  of  St  Anastasius,  in  the 
Via  di  Babnino.  Masses  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Propaganda  according  to  the 
Oriental  rituals. 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Antony  the  Ab- 
bot, in  the  ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore :  Benediction  of  the  Animals  (p. 
145). 

18.  Feast  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  (CaUdra  di  8.  Pietro).— High 
mass  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  by 
the  Card.  Arch-Priest  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope.  Feast  of  Sta.  Prisca,  on  the 
Aventine,  a  ch.  seldom  open. 

20.  Feast  of  S.  Fabianus  and  S.  Se- 
bastian, at  the  basilica  of  the  latter  on 
the  Via  Appia. 

21.  Feast  of  S.  Agnes,  at  Sant*  Ag- 
nese,  in  Piazza  Navona,  when  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  is  open  (p.  140),  and 
especially  at  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lambs 
(p.  141). 

25.  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Padl,  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura :  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul's  chains. 

February. 

1.  Feast  of  St.  Ignotius  of  Antioch, 
in  the  church  of  San  Clemente,  during 
which  the  subterranean  Basilica  is 
lighted  up. 

2.  Feast    of  the   Purification.— 

•  The  visitor  will  find  all  the  other  holidays, 
Church  festivals  and  ceremonies,  noticed  in 
detail  in  the  '  Diarlo  Romano/  an  almanac 
published  on  authority  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year,  and  in  '  L' Annie  Liiurrique  a  Rome,' 
par  le  Chanotne  Barbter  de  MontaulL  The 
most  remarkable  are  described  in  the  present 
volume  under  the  heads  of  the  Churches  where 
ihey  take  place. 


High  mass  at  St.  Peter's  at  11 ;  before 
which  the  Pope  distributes  the  blessed 
candles  (p.  117). 

Many  of  the  other  festivals  in  this 
and  the  following  month  and  in  April 
being  moveable  ones,  their  exact  dates 
cannot  be  given,  as  they  depend  on 
that  of  Easter  Sunday.  The  principal 
are  Ash  Wednesday  (p.  117)  and  those 
during  the  Holy  Week,  which  are  fully 
noticed  in  describing  the  different 
churches  where  they  are  celebrated, 
pp.  117  to  122,  129,  160,  &c.  On 
every  Friday  in  Lent  the  Pope  visits 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican  at  4  o'clock 
to  pray  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
when  there  is  fine  music.  It  is  also 
during  Lent  that  stations  are  appointed 
at  different  churches,  which  are  much, 
resorted  to;  several  of  these  edifices 
may  then  be  seen  which  are  seldom 
open  except  at  very  early  hours  on  other 
occasions.  Of  these  stations  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  worth  noting : — 

Ash  Wednesday — at  S.  Sabina,  S. 
Alessio,  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 

1st  Thurs.  in  Lent — San  Giorgio  in 
Velabro:  seldom  open  on  other  occa- 
sions (p.  162). 

2nd  Tues.  in  L.  —  Sant'  Anastasia 
(p.  143). 

2nd  Thurs.  in  L. — San  Lorenzo  in 
Panis  Perna,  ch.  seldom  open  (p.  166). 

2nd  Sand,  in  L.— S.  Maria  in  Dom- 
nica(p.  177). 

2nd  Mond.  in  L. — S.  Clemente  (p. 
151),  and  subterranean  church  lighted 
up. 

2nd  Tues.  in  L.— Sta.  Balbina,  ch. 
very  seldom  open  (p.  147). 

2nd  Wed.  in  L.— Sta.  Cecilia,  statue 
uncovered  (p.  150). 

2nd  Frid.  in  L.— S.  Vitale  (p.  202). 

3rd  Mond.  in  L. — Santa  Francesca 
Romans,  when  the  ch.  and  convent  of 
the  Tor*  de'  Specchi  is  open  to  the  public 
(p.  161). 

3rd  Tues.  in  L.— Santa  Pudenziana, 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  interesting 
ch.  (p.  193). 

3rd  Wed.  in  L.— San  Sisto  and  SS. 
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Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  near  the  Porta  S.  i 
Sebastiano  (pp.  199  and  185). 

3rd  Frid.  inL.— Santa  Susanna,  near 
the  Piazza  de*  Termini  (p.  199). 

4 th  Sund.  m  L.— Santa  Croce  in  Ge- 
rnsalemme  (p.  160). 

4tf*  Mond.  in  L.—l  Sand  Qnattro 
Incoronati  (p.  194). 

4tifc  Frid.  in  L.— Santa  Bibiana,  on 
the  Esquiline,  ch.  very  seldom  open 
(p.  148  j. 

Ath  Sat  in  L. — S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere. 
On  this  day,  at  vespers,  all  the  images 
in  churches  are  veiled  over  until  Good 
Friday  (pp.  39  and  185). 

5th  Sund.  in  L.,  or  Passion  Sunday. 
—St.  Peter's. 

5th  Than,  in  L. — S.  Apollinare,  near 
the  Piazza  Navona :  exhibition  of 
relics  (p.  146). 

5ft  Frid.  in  L.— San  Ste&no  Ro- 
tondo  (p.  199). 

5(h  Sat.  in  £.— San  Giovanni  a  Porta 
Latina  and  San  Cesareo ;  churches  very 
seldom  open  (pp.  164,  151) 

6th  Sund.  in  L.,  or  Palm  Sunday 
(p.  117). 

6th  Mond.  in  L. — San  Prassede,  near 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore ;  subterranean  ch. 
open  (p.  191). 

6th  Mond.  in  L.— Santa  Prisca  (p. 
192). 

Returning  now  to  the  feasts  and 
ceremonies  on  fixed  dates : — 

February. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Catherine  of  Stena 
— at  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto :  exhibition 
of  her  hand  and  shoulder-blade  here 
and  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sta. 
Caterina  (pp.  149,  161). 

March. 

12.  Feast  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
— at  S.  Gregorio  al  Monte  Celio  (p. 
164). 

16.  Feast  of  San  FUippo  Neri—&t 
the  chapel  in  Pal.  Massimo,  where  he 
resuscitated  one  of  the  family  (p.  301). 

17.  Feast  of  St.  Patrick— at  the 
ch.  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  Convent  of 
Sant*  Isidoro  (p.  165),  with  a  sermon 
and  eulogium  of  the  protector  of  Ire- 
land ;  also  at  the  ch.  of  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti(p.  139).    High  mass  in  both. 


25.  Feast  of  the  Annunciation — 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  &c.  (p. 
174). 

31.  Feast  of  Santa  Balbina  (p.  147). 

April. 

21.  Anniversary  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Rome,  2617  years  ago. 

23.  Feast  of  St.  George  — at  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro,  where  his  skull, 
standard,  &c,  are  exposed  (p.  162). 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist.— Grand  procession  of  the  clergy 
from  the  ch.  behind  the  Piazza  di  Ve- 
nezia  to  St.  Peter's  (p.  168). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  Martyr— 
at  the  ch.  of  the  Minerva.  Ladies  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  room  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  in  the  Sacristy  on  this 
day. 

May. 

8.  Festival  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross — at  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  when  a  portion  of  our  Sa- 
viour's Cross  is  shown  (p.  160). 

6.  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist — in  ch.  at  the  Porta  La- 
tina (p.  164). 

The  2  great  moveable  feasts  in  this 
month  are  that  of — 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord— grand 
high  mass  at  the  Lateran,  with  the 
Pope's  benediction  from  the  balcony  of 
the  basilica;  and  14  days  later  (p.  125> 

The  Pentecost,  Whit  Sunday — 
when  there  is  high  mass  at  the  Sixtine 
Chapel. 

May. 

19.  Festival  of  S.  Pudentiana  — 
open  rarely,  except  at  an  early  hour 
(p.  193). 

26.  Feast  of  San  Filippo  Neri — 
high  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Vallicella  (p.  183). 

June. 

4.  Feast  of  the  Corpus  Domini— 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  after 
which  the  Pope  carries  in  procession 
the  Holy  Sacrament  to  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

24.  Nativity   of    St.  John   the 
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Baptist — high  man  in  presence  of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  at  the  Lateran  (p. 
125). 

29.  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul — high  mass  by  the  Pope  at  St. 
Peter's  (p.  121)  at  9  a.m.  Exposition 
of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  at 
the  Lateran  (p.  126).  Illumination  of 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  and  fireworks 
on  the  Monte  Gianicolo,  in  front  of  the 
eh.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 


August. 

1.  Feast  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli— 
when  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  are  ex- 
hibited (p.  189). 

15.  Feast  of  the  Assumption— high 
mass  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  (p. 
129> 

25.  Feast  of  St.  Louis — mass  in 
presence  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
the  ch.  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi  (p. 
167). 

September. 

7.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin — 
high  mass  at  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 

29.  Feast    of    St.    Michael 
Archangel. 

JSovember, 

1.  All  Saints— high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel :  fine  music  in  the  ora- 
tory at  Sta.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  and 
which  is  continued  on  the  evening  of 
the  feast  of  Sta.  Cecilia  and  on  every 
Sunday  in  Advent  and  Lent  until  Palm 
Sunday  (p.  183). 

2.  All  Souls — high  mass  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel. 


ch.  of  3.  Clemente,  when  the  subter- 
ranean basilica  is  lighted  up ;  the  best 
occasion  to  see  its  paintings,  «c.  (p.  1 55). 
During  the  4  Sundays  of  Advent 
there  is  a  Pontifical  mass  on  each  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  with  a  sermon.  On 
the  1st  the  Pope  carries  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament in  procession  to  the  Capella 
Paolina ;  and  oratorios  in  the  Oratory 
attached  to  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Vallicella  in  the  evenings  of  the  same 
days  (p.  183). 

December. 

8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception— Pontifical  mass  in  the  Six- 
tine Chapel. 

21.  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle— the  small  ch.  of  S.  Tommaso  a 
Cenci  is  open  on  this  day  (p.  288). 

24.  Christmas  Eve  —  nocturnal 
masses  at  the  Sixtine,  the  Vatican,  and 
other  basilicas  (pp.  122, 132,  &c).  The 
sacred  manger-board  is  carried  on  this 
evening  in  grand  procession  to  the  high 
altar  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Fine 
music  at  St  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  at 
11  P.M.  (p.  167). 

25.  Christmas  Day— high  mass  in 
the  St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope.     For  other 

ceremonies  on  this  day,  see  pp.  122, 
132,  &c. 

26.  Feast  of  St.  Stephen— high  mass 
at  the  Sixtine,  with  a  sermon  by  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  English  College  (p. 
122). 

27.  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist— mass  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel 
and  at  the  Lateran,  when  the  heads 
of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  are  exhibited 
(pp.  122,  126). 

29.  Feast  of  Sr.  Thomas  of  Can- 


4.  Feast  of   St.  Charles  Borromeo  i  terrury  (Beckett)— high  mass  in  pre- 


— high  mass  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Carlo  in  Corso  (p.  149). 

22.  Festival  of  Santa  Cecilia— 
in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere,  when  the  rich  ch.  plate  is  exhi- 
bited :  fine  music  at  the  ch.  in  the 
evening  (p.  150).  On  the  same  day  the 
Catacomb  of  St  Callixtus,  where  the 
body  of  St  Cecilia  was  found,  is  open 
and  lighted  up  (p.  355). 

23.  Feast  of  St.  Clement— at  the 


sence  of  a  section  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals  at  the  chapel  of  the  English 
College,  which  can  be  best  seen  by 
strangers  on  this  day  (p.  20o). 

31.  Feast  of  St.  Silvester— Te 
Deum  at  the  ch.  of  Gesu  in  the  after- 
noon, in  presence  of  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 
and  municipality,  to  render  thanks  for 
the  blessings  received  during  the  year 
about  to  end.  Fine  music  (p.  162); 
also  at  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (p.  1 98;. 
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P.  xiv.  col.  1, 1.  2 — For  Pescheria 
read  Pescaria. 

P.  xiv.  col.  2, 1.  65,  English  Club- 
Add,  or  for  a  month,  40  frs. 

P.  xxx.  "  Protestant  Divine  Wor- 
ship "—Add 

Another  English  service,  by  a 
Minister  of  Low  Church  tendencies, 
has  been  established. 

P.  6,  col.  1, 1.  50— Foot-note,  after 
"  Rome/' 

The  Porta  Salaria,  dilapidated  by 
the  guns  of  the  siege  of  Sept.  20, 1870, 
was  destroyed  in  the  early  part  of  1 87 1, 
and  is  now  undergoing  a  complete 
restoration.  During  these  operations 
the  massive  round  towers  on  each  side 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  two  re- 
markable monuments  discovered.  A 
very  ancient  oblong  Roman  tomb,  pro- 
bably of  the  6th  century  of  Rome ;  and 
a  huge  marble  cippus,  covered  with 
an  interesting  inscription  to  a  certain 
Sulpicius  of  the  3rd  centy.  a.d. 

P.  9,  col.  1, 1.  1—  Foot-note,  after 
u  Pope  John  VIII." 

The  very  interesting  excavations 
of  the  Marmorata,  which  had  been 
completed  in  July  1870.  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pius  IX.,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Baron  Visconti,  and  to 
which  a  handsome  walk  was  com- 
pleted, have  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  frightful  inundation  of  the  Tiber 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  which  com- 
mitted so  much  injury  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Eternal  City. 


P.   16,  coL  2,  1.  5— Foot-note,  after 
"  style  of  architecture." 

One  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  anterior  probably  to 
the  Tomb  of  Publicius  Bibulus,  and 
coeval  with  that  of  the  Scipios,  is  the 
tomb  discovered  in  January  1871,  in 
pulling  down  the  towers  of  the  Porta 
Salaria,  situated  on  the  side  of  tho 
old  gate  of  the  same  name. 

P.  76,  col.  2, 1.  33— Add 

Tomb  on  the  Via  Salaria— This 
most  interesting  fragment  of  an- 
tiquity was  discovered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1871,  in  destroying  the 
massive  towers  nf  the  Porta  Salaria, 
which  dated  probably  from  the  time 
of  Aurelian.  It  consists  of  an  oblong 
edifice  of  very  massive  construction, 
built  of  Alba  Piperino,  and  Doric 
piers  of  Travertine,  in  the  architec- 
tural style  of  that  of  Bibulus  p.  69), 
and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sepulchral  monuments  at 
Rome.  The  upper  portion  has  been 
destroyed,  and  no  inscription  has 
been  discovered  to  indicate  its  age  or 
the  name  of  its  occupant.  A  singular 
circumstance  connected  with  it  is  the 
insertion  of  black  marble  piers  be- 
neath the  Travertine  pedestals.  These 
being  found  only  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Rome — the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  or  the  mountains  of  Liguria 
— were  probably  added  during  sub- 
sequent repairs.  Immediately  behind, 
and  adjoining  this  more  ancient 
monument,  there  was  discovered  a 
sepulchral  cippus  of  a  certain  Sul- 
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piciua  Maximus,  a  boy  11}  years  old, 
of  the  time  of  Domitian,  bearing  in 
front  a  relief  of  a  youth  in  the  toga, 
holding  a  scroll,  with  a  curious  bilin- 
gual inscription.  The  boy  had  been 
victorious  in  a  contest  in  improvising 
Greek  poetry  against  59  Greek  com- 
petitors. The  verses  relate  to  a 
complaint  to  Jupiter  for  delivering 
the  Gar  of  the  Sun  to  Phaethon. 

P.  85.  "Mamertine  Prisons  "—Add 

Recent  researches  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  and  other  antiquaries  have 
shown  that  these  dungeons  led  into 
much  more  extensive  prisons,  capable 
of  holding  hundreds  of  persons. 

P.  134,  coL  2  -Add 

The  Mosaic  portraits  of  the  Popes 
are  now  nearly  all  finished,  and  the 
lower  windows  are  filled  with  painted 
glass. 

P.  135,  foot-note,  1. 18— Dele  "as  we 
now  see  it." 

P.  136,  reference  to  Plan— For  D. 
Tribune  read  D.  Presbytery ;  also 
in  col.  1,  last  line. 

P.  150,  col.  2, 1. 36— For  Paschal  I.  in 
the  19th  century  read  9th  centy. 


P.  215,  col.  2, 1. 2— For  Earl  of  Bever- 
ley read  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

P.  317. 

The  Hospitals  of  Borne  are  now 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  Panta- 
lione,  from  whom  a  correction  of  old 
abuses  is  confidently  expected.  Dr.  P. 
has  published  a  report  on  the  subject. 

P.  322,  col.  2, 1.  47— Add  after  "  by  a 
fixed  tariff." 

Since  the  occupation  of  Borne  by 
the  Italians,  intramural  burial  is  no 
longer  permitted,  and  all  interments 
of  every  class  forbidden  in  the 
churches.  This  must  lead  to  a  great 
extension  of  the  funerals  in  the 
cemetery  of  San  Lorenzo. 

P.  323,   col.    1— Add   to    Foot-note, 
after  "  are  sunless." 

During  the  winter— from  Dec.  1870 
to  Feb.  1871 — the  fall  of  rain  was 
excessive;  more  than  20  inches 
having  fallen  in  2  months;  which 
raised  the  level  of  the  Tiber  to  above 
17}  metres  (57}  feet)— the  greatest 
height  reached  during  the  present 
centy., — producing  most  destructive 
floods  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city. 

P.  451,  col.  2  —  For  the  late  Lord 
Western  read  Sir  T.  B.  Western. 


%*  Two  commendable  works  on  Borne  appeared  in  1870-71 : — *  Borne 
and  the  Campagna,'  by  Robert  Burn,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Col.  Cambridge, 
with  85  plates  and  25  maps.  4to.  *  Walks  through  Rome,'  by  Augustus 
C.  Hare.    2  vols.  8vo.    Both  are  more  or  less  indebted  to  this  Handbook. 
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§  1.  General  Topography. 

Home  is  situated  in  the  centre  nearly  of 
the  Campagna,  that  undulating  tract 
which  lies  between  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines and  the  Ciminian  range  of  hills 
on  the  N.,  and  the  low  country 
extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  the  Collegio  Romano,  is  lat. 
41J  53'  52"  N„  long.  12J  28' 40"  E. 
of  Greenwich ;  and  its  height  above  the 
sea  on  the  mean  level  of  the  Tiber 
under  the  JElian  Bridge,  20  ft.  It  is 
13  geog.  m.  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast. 
[Rom.'] 


The  modern  city  is  built  in  the  plain 
which  lies  on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  7  hills  which  formed 
such  well-known  features  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Rome.  The  height  of 
these  hills,  within  the  circuit  of  the  pre- 
sent walls,  varies  from  120  to  180  ft. 
above  the  river.  The  Tiber  divides 
the  city  into  2  unequal  portions,  tra- 
versing it  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  winding 
course  of  about  3  miles.  On  the  1. 
bank,  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
and  Capitoline  hills  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  encircling  the  irregular 
flat  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martius. 
This  area  includes  the  principal  portion 
of  the  modern  city,  the  seat  of  trade,  and 
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contains  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Corso,  the  main 
street  of  Rome,  about  1  m.  in  length, 
extending  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  on 
the  N.,  and  terminating  on  the  S.  in 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  theCapitoline  hill.  To  the  S.  and 
E.  of  this  district  are  the  Palatine,  the 
Aventine,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Caeliau 
hills,  which,  though  included  within  the 
walls,  are  comparatively  uninhabited. 
Their  surface  is  covered  with  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  presents  scarcely  any 
other  habitations  save  a  few  convents, 
villas,  and  houses  of  market-gardeners. 
The  Corso,  which,  in  its  N.  portion, 
follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  and  nearer  the  Capitol  of 
the  Via  Lata,  divides  the  principal 
district  of  modern  Rome  into  2  parts ; 
that  on  the  £.  is  built  upon  the  slopes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Pincian  and  the 
Quirinal,  and  on  part  of  the  plateau 
which  unites  these  hills  towards  the 
£.  with  the  Viminai  and  the  Esqui- 
line. This  is  the  quarter  where  foreign 
visitors  chiefly  reside  ;  it  contains  tne 
best  streets  and  the  most  modern  houses, 
and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of 
the  city.  The  higher  portion  of  it 
is  intersected  by  2  long  streets:  one, 
the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly  1  m.  in 
length,  leads  from  the  gate  of  that 
name,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city,  to 
the  Quirinal  Palace;  the  other  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Trinita  de' 
Monti,  on  the  Pincian,  to  the  Basilicas 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  of  Santa 
Croce,  crossing  successively  the  Qui- 
rinal, Viminai,  and  Esquiline  hills,  and 
the  intervening  valleys. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the 
narrow  flat  which  contains  the  districts 
of  the  Borgo  and  Trastevere.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
about  U  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
The  principal  eminences  of  this  ridge 
within  the  walls  are  the  Vatican  and  the 
Janiculum,  which  preserve  nearly  un- 
altered their  ancient  names.  Beyond  the 
walls  the  picturesque  Monte  Mario,  with 
its  villas  and  cypress  plantations,  may 
be  considered  the  continuation  of  this 
elevated  ridge  on  the  N.,  and  the  hill  of 
Sta.  Passera  beyond  the  Porta  Portese  on 
the  S.  The  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo  are 


united  by  the  street  of  the  Lnngara, 
built  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  level  space 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  declivity  of 
the  Janiculum. 

§  2.  Division  of  Rome  into 
Quarters  or  Rioni. 

The  Rome  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  'disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  who 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  see  it  It  is  divided  into 
14  Rioni  or  quarters,  a  name  derived 
from  the  ancient  Regiones ;  12  of  which 
are  on  the  1.,  and  2  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  They  are  irregular  in  their 
boundaries  and  outline,  having  been 
defined  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  population  than  with  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  ground ;  they  are 
consequently  very  numerous  in  4be  mo- 
dern city,  which  comprises  11  within 
its  circuit,  while  the  more  extensive 
area  of  the  ancient  has  only  3.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  no 
correspondence,  although  agreeing  iu 
number,  with  the  Regions  into  which 
Rome  was  divided  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. In  the  middle  ages  the  Rioni  had 
their  councils,  their  captains,  and  their 
trained  bands;  but  though  they  6till 
retain  their  banners,  and  carry  them  in 
the  great  processions,  their  municipal 
jurisdiction  has  merged  in  the  Pre- 
sidenti  de'  Rioni,  who  are  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  government,  and 
members  of  the  Tribunale  del  Cam  pi- 
doglio,  the  civil  and  police  court  over 
which  the  Senator  of  Rome  presides. 
Of  the  11  Rioni  which  the  modern 
city  includes,  the  2  most  northern  are 
intersected  by  the  Corso ;  the  third 
spreads  over  the  Quirinal  from  the 
Corso  to  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  walls ; 
6  lie  between  the  lower  half  of  the 
Corso  and  the  Tiber ;  and  2  are  situated 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river. 

A  rapid  surrey  of  these  districts  will 
enable  us  to  pass  in  review  the  localities 
of  many  interesting  objects.  1 .  The  Rione 
Campo  Marzo  commences  at  the  Porto  del 
Popolo,  embracing  all  the  northern  angle 
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of  the  city  from  the  Pincian  to  the  river 
behind  the  little  Piazza  Nicosia.    About 
a  third  of  the  Coreo,  at  its  northern 
end,  lies  within  it.     On  the  E.  of  the 
Coreo  it  includes  the  public  gardens  on 
thePincian,  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Trinita 
de'  Monti,  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  the  Via  del  Babuino,  and  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.    Between  the  Corso 
and  the  river  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  Ch.  of  S.  Carlo,  the  quay  called  the 
Porto  di  Ripetta  and  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  the  Borghese,  Fiano  (under 
which   some  fine   architectural  frag- 
ments, probably  of  the  Augustan  age, 
have  been  recently  discovered),  and  the 
Raspoli  palaces.    2.  The  Rione  Colonna 
extends  alongthe  depression  between  the 
Piucian  and  the  Quirinal,  from  the  city 
walls  on  the  N.E.  nearly  to  the  Pan- 
theon, crossing  the  Corso,  and  including 
its  central  portion.    The  principal  ob- 
jects in  this  district,  on  the  E.  of  the 
Corso,  tre  -the  Ludovisi  Gardens,  the 
Porta  Pinciana,  and  the  chs.  and  con- 
'Ytntg  of  the  Capuchins  and  of  S.  Isi- 
dore   W.  of  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  with  the  Antonine  column ; 
iheChigi  and  Piombino palaces;  Monte 
Citorio,  with  the  palace  of  the  Curia 
lanocenziana,  the  Capranica  Theatre, 
and  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  now  the 
Custom-house,  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra. 
3.  The  Rione  Trent  extends  from  the  N.E. 
walls  between  the  Porta Salaraand  Porta 
Pia  to  the  Corso,  which  forms  its  boun- 
dary on   the   W.    On  the  S.E.  it  is 
bounded  by  die  long  street  of  the  Porta 
Pia.   It  includes  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
and  the  Villa  Rignano  Massimo,  the 
Pope's  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  the  Pal. 
Barberini,  the  Colonna  Palace  and  gar- 
deus,  the  Piazza  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Piazza  della  Pilotta,  and  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
4.  The  Rione  Pigna  joins  the  former  at 
the  Corso,  and  extends  westward  over 
the  Campus  Martius.    It  includes  the 
Collegio  Romano,  and  ch.  of  S.  Ignazio, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Piazza  and  Ch.  of 
the    Minerva,  the   Bonaparte,    Doria, 
md  Altieri  palaces,  the  Ch.  of  Gesii, 
ne    Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 
i    The  Rione  S.  Eustackio,  a  long  strip 
n  the  heart  of  the  Campus  Martius, 


lies  along   the   western   side   of  the 
former   district.    It  includes  the  ch. 
from  which   it  derives  its  name,  the 
University  of  la  Sapienza,   the  Post 
office  in  the  Pal.  Madama,  the  Valle  and 
Argentina  theatres,  and  the  churches 
of  S.  Agostino,  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  and  S.  Carlo  ai 
Catinari.    6.  The  Rione  Ponte,  another 
unattractive  part  of  the  city,  encloses  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber 
below  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.    It  in- 
cludes the  Apollo  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leading  to  the  Bridge  of  St  An- 
gelo, and  the  churches  of  S.  M.  della 
Pace,deH'Anima,and  S.Gio.di  Fiorentini. 
7.  The  Rione  Parione,  situated  between 
the  two  former  districts  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  comprises  the  Piazza  Navoua 
(the  site  of  the  Circus  Agonalis),  the 
Palazzo  della  Cancel  1  aria,  the  Piazzas 
Sforza  and  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the 
Massimo,  Gabrielli,  and  Braschi  palaces, 
the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella 
and  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  the 
site  of  the  Theatre  of  Porapey.    8.  The 
Rione  Regola  lies  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
Trastevere.    It  includes  the  Farnese, 
Spada,   and   Cenci    palaces,   and    the 
English  College:   The  Ponte  Sisto,  the 
ancient  Pons  Janiculensis,  crosses  the 
river  from  its  centre.    The  fine  street 
formed  by  the  Via  del  Fontanone  and 
the  Via  Giulia,  nearly  $  m.  in  length, 
runs  parallel  to  the  Tiber  through  a  great 
part  of  this  Rione  and  that  of  Ponte, 
extending  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  near 
tbe.bridge  of  St  Angelo ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Balbus  are  situated  at  its  S.E. 
extremity.    9.  The  Rione  8,  Angelo,  a 
small  district  between  the  Pigna  and  the 
river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.    It  is  a 
low  and  dirty  quarter ;  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  of  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  Palace,  and  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Niccold  in  Carcere,  on  the  site  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  Matuta,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  Partly  in  this  region  and  partly 
in  that  of  Regola  is  the  Ghetto,  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Jews.    The  Pons  Fabricius, 
now  the  Ponte  de  Quattro  Capi,  crosses 
from  this  quarter  to  the  island  of  the 
Tiber.     10.  The  Trastevere  lies  between 
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the  Janiculum  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  the  N., 
to  the  Porta  Portese  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city  walls  on  the  S.  It  includes 
at  this  southern  angle  the  quay  or 
port  of  the  Ripa  Grande  and  the  vast 
hospital  and  prison  of  San  Michele,  and 
the  great  snuff  and  tobacco  manufactory. 
The  central  portion  of  this  Rione  covers 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Regio  Transtiber- 
ina;  and  theCh.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Arx  Janiculensis  of  the  kingly  period. 
The  most  interesting  objects  in  this 
Rione  are  the  Farnesina,  Corsini,  and 
Salviati  palaces,  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Onofrio,  S.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  S,  Crisogono,  Sta.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  Sta.  Csecilia,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  the  Be- 
nedictine Convent  of  S.  Calisto,  the 
Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  and 
the  villas  Barberini,  Spada  and  Lante. 
The  whole  district  is  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a  dis- 
tinct race ;  their  dialect,  their  customs, 
their  fine  physical  characteristics,  and 
their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion,  which 
refuses  to  mix  or  intermarry  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  give  interest  to  the 
tradition  that  they  are  of  the  purest 
blood  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
Trastevere  is  separated  by  a  high  wall 
from  the  Borgo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  gate  of  Santo  Spi- 
rito. 1 1 .  The  Borgo,  or  the  Cittfc  Leo- 
nina,  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  Leo  IV.,  who  surrounded  it  with 
walls  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Moorish  pirates.  It  is  the 
northern  district  of  Rome  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  It  includes  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  fields  to  the 
E.  of  which  were  the  Prata  Quintia, 
where  the  envoys  from  the  Senate  came 
to  offer  the  dictatorship  to  Camillus,  the 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Vatican 
Palace  and  gardens,  and  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  was  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church ;  hence  the 
name  of  Sassia,  applied  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages.  Besides  the  leading  ob- 
*  ?ctfl  of  interest  already  mentioned,  the 


district  contains  the  Giraud  Palace, 
built  by  Bramante,  and  interesting  to 
British  travellers  as  the  residence  of 
the  ambassadors  of  England  prior  to 
the  Reformation.  These  eleven  Rioni 
comprehend  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  modern  Rome.  The 
three  remaining  include  the  ancient 
city.  12.  The  Rione  Monti,  by  far  the 
largest  in  extent  of  all  these  divisions, 
is  inhabited  also  by  a  peculiar  class, 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Romans.  This  large 
district  commences  at  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  extends  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
city  wall  as  far  as  the  Porta  Metronia, 
now  closed,  skirting  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Capitol  on  the  W.,  and  embracing 
the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and  part 
of  the  Ccelian  hills.  It  includes  within 
this  extensive  area  the  Praetorian 
camp,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of 
Paulus  JEmilius,  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  and  reser- 
voir called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castreose,  the  3  Basi- 
licas of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  of 
the  Lateran,  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore; 
the  churches  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  S. 
Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  Sta. 
Francesca  Romana ;  the  RospigUosi  Pa- 
lace ;  the  Massimo,  Negroni,  Altieri,  and 
Strozzi  villas ;  the  Rly.  Stat,  and  the 
E.  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum .  1 3.  The 
Rione  Campitelli,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  city, 
extends  from  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  to  the  Porta  Appia,  or 
gate  of  St.  Sebastian.  It  comprehends 
the  most  interesting  portion  or  ancient 
Rome,  including  the  Capitol,  a  part  of 
the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Palatine, 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  We  find 
also  in  this  district  the  Passionist  Con- 
vent of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the 
Cselian,  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S. 
Gregorio,  the  Villa  Mattei ;  near  its  ex- 
treme angle  stood  the  Porta  Capena  of  the 
Servian  wall,  the  commencement  of  the 
Appian  Way,  beyond  which  is  the  Tomb 
of  the  Scipios.  14.  The  Rione  Mpa,  the 
last  of  the  modern  districts,  embraces  all 
the  southern  quarter  of  Rome  between 
the  Ccelian  and  the  river,  including  the 
Aventine  and  Monte  Testaccio,  the 
holiday  resort  of  the  modem  citizens, 
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and  the  island  of  S.  Bartolommeo. 
This  island,  celebrated  for  the  Temple 
of  iEscnlapius,  and  well  known  to  clas- 
sical readers  as  the  "  Ship  of  the  Tiber," 
is  about  1100  ft  long  and  330  ft 
wide  in  its  broadest  part.  It  contains 
the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the 
hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita.  The 
Pons  Gratianus  or  Cestius  crosses  from 
its  southern  side  to  the  Trastevere.  The 
objects  of  most  interest  in  the  Rione  Ripa 
are  the  Temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and 
the  so-called  one  of  Vesta  in  the  irregular 
open  space  of  the  Bocca  della  Veritk,  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  ruined  Emilian  or 
Senatorial  Bridge  now  the  Ponte  Rotto, 
the  Baths  of  Caracal  la,  the  Pyramid  of 
Cains  Cestius,  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  and  the  churches  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio, 
il  Priorato,  Sta.  Saba,  Sta.  Prisca,  and 
Sta.  Anastasia;  and  all  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  Ponte  Rotto  downwards. 

§  3.  The  Walls. 

The  Walls  of  Home,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  12  to  13  m.  in  circuit.  The 
length  of  that  portion  which  encom- 
passes the  city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  about  8  m.;  the  length  of 
the  more  recent  walls  which  bound 
the  district  beyond  the  river  is  very 
nearly  4  m.  The  walls  on  the  1. 
bank  are,  with  slight  deviations,  the 
same  as  those  commenced  by  Aurelian 
in  a.d.  271,  and  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Probus.  They  were  repaired  by 
Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  and 
Narses,  and  by  several  popes;  many 
of  these  restorations  were  obviously 
made  in  a  hurried  manner  and  for 
temporary  purposes;  hence  so  many 
varieties  of  masonry  are  visible  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  decide  to  what  pe- 
riod their  construction  severally  belongs. 
The  last  great  and  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
rebuilt  the  parts  of  the  walls  which 
had  become  dilapidated,  and  repaired 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  throughout 
their  entire  circuit  on  the  1.  bank  pre- 
sent an  irregular  polygonal  outline  ; 
they  are  built  generally  of  brick,  with 


occasional  patches  of  stonework  ;  at 
some  points  there  are  spaces  in  opus 
reticulatwn  of  the  best  imperial  times 
(the  Muro  Torto,  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo).  They  have  no  ditch,  but  are 
crested  with  nearly  300  towers ;  on 
the  outside  they  are  about  50  ft.  in 
height ;  on  the  inner  face,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
considerable  that  they  seldom  rise  so 
high  as  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  There 
are  20  gates  belonging  to  the  modern 
city,  but  7  of  them  are  now  walled  up. 
In  taking  a  general  survey  of  these 
gates,  commencing  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  we  shall  notice  such  peculiari- 
ties of  the  walls  as  are  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. This  will  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  one  view,  and  prevent  repetition. 

§  4.  Gates. 

1.  Porta  del  Popolo;  erected  in  1561 
by  Vignola,  from  the  design  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo.  The  ancient  Porta  Fla- 
miuia,  by  which  the  Flaminian  Way 
entered  the  city,  was  situated  a  little 
higher  up ;  beyond  is  the  mass  of  opus 
reticulatum  called  the  Muro  Torto.  This 
very  curious  fragment  is  well  known 
from  the  description  of  Procopius :  he 
says  that  the  wall  had  been  rent  for 
some  time  from  top  to  bottom,  that  it 
.was  so  inclined  that,  Belisarius  wishing 
to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  the 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  it  was  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter.  The  Goths, 
he  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so  much 
veneration  that  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it  This  descrip- 
tion applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present 
day  that  it  leaves  nothing  for  us  to 
add,  except  that  the  wall,  which  is 
about  40  ft.  in  length,  is  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  that  anti- 
quaries consider  it  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  early  Ccesars.  Some  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Muro 
Torto  with  the  tomb  of  Nero,  but  there 
are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the 
conjecture.  It  is  true  that  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  which  the 
ashes  of  Nero  were   deposited,  was 
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situated  on  the  Pincian,  near  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  and  was  visible  from  the 
Campus  Martius.  Its  site  therefore 
may  safely  be  placed  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  modern  gardens,  not  far 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  but  not  a 
vestige  remains  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  spot.  Beyond  the  Muro  Torto  are 
several  arches  which  appear  to  have 
formed  the  substructions  of  a  consider- 
able edifice  divided  into  two  or  more 
stories,  as  in  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine, 
and  also  in  opus  reticulation.  Between 
this  and  the  next  gateway  we  begin  to 
meet  with  some  walls,  after  passing  the 
19th  tower  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
which  exhibit  brick  masonry  of  the 
period  of  Houorius.  As  we  advance 
we  shall  meet  with  every  variety  of 
construction,  from  the  compact  brick- 
work which  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  best  times  of  Rome,  to  the  rude  re- 
pairs of  Belisarius  and  the  patchwork 
restorations  of  the  middle  ages  and  the 
popes.  2.  Porta  Pinciana,  a  fine  arch  in 
travertine,  with  a  kind  of  cross  on  the 
key-stone,  flanked  by  2  round  towers 
in  brick,  mentioned  by  Procopius,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Belisa- 
rius, who  had  his  camp  on  the  Pincian 
during  the  siege  by  Vitiges:  it  was  of 
secondary  importance,  as  no  great  road 
entered  Rome  by  it.  It  is  now  walled 
up,  but  it  is  interesting  as  the  spot 
where  tradition  places  the  scene  of  the 
degradation  of  Belisarius.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  story,  now  generally 
set  down  as  a  fable,  the  great  general 
sat  here  and  begged  of  the  people, 
"  Date  obolum  Belisario,"  as  they  passed 
the  gate  through  which  he  had  led 
his  troops  in  triumph.  The  aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  12  m.  in 
length,  which  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  enters  the  city  at  this  point.  3. 
Porta  Salara,  with  remains  of  2  round 
towers  in  brickwork,  built  at  a  Bhort 
distance  beyond  the  site  of  the  Porta 
Salaria  of  the  Servian  wall,  so  called 
from  the  road  by  which  the  Sabines 
exported  their  supplies  of  salt.  It  is 
memorable  as  the  gate  by  which  Alaric 
entered  Rome.  The  greater  part  of 
the  walls  beyond  this  is  in  brickwork, 
the  interior  portion  in  the  Villa  Bona- 
parte well  preserved.  It  was  by  a  breach 


in  this  part  of  the  wall  that  the  Italians 
stormed  Rome  on  the  20th  Sept.  1870. 
4.  Porta  Pia :  it  derives  its  name 
from  Pius  IV.,  who  rebuilt  it  1564, 
from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death ;  it 
has  now  been  completed  after  the  ori- 
ginal design.  The  Porta  Nomentawi, 
which  it  has  replaced,  was  a  short 
distance  farther  on.  The  site  of  the 
latter  is  marked  by  a  round  brick 
tower  on  one  side,  and  a  massive  sepul- 
chre on  the  other,  included  by  Aure- 
lian  in  his  wall.  The  Via  Nomentana 
passed  through  it.  At  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt  from  the  angle  where  the 
streets  which  enter  the  city  by  this  gate 
and  Porta  Salara  join,  once  stood  the 
Porta  Collina  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius.  The  well-known  reconnois- 
sance  of  Hannibal,  when,  according  to 
Livy,  he  threw  a  spear  over  the  walls, 
took  place  on  this  6ide,  and,  if  he  had 
entered  Rome,  it  is  probable  it  would 
have  been  by  this  gate.  Beyond  the 
Porta  Nomentana  of  Honorius  was  si- 
tuated the  Pratorian  camp  of  Tiberius, 
whose  quadrangular  enclosure  projects 
beyond  the  walls  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  city.  It  is  clear  that  Aurelian  in- 
cluded this  celebrated  retrenchment  in 
his  line  of  walls;  3  of  its  sides  were  left 
standing  when  it  was  dismantled,  and 
thus  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
new  works.  On  examining  this  part 
of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  rude  stone- 
work hastily  put  together  by  Belisa- 
rius may  easily  be  recognised  by  its 
admixture  of  every  kind  of  material, 
and  especially  of  fragments  of  white 
marble.  Several  portions  on  the  S.E. 
side  are  formed  of  massive  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  evidently  derived  from 
the  Agger  and  other  parts  of  the  wall 
of  Servius  Tullius,  which  were  situated 
at  a  short  distance.  One  of  its  gates, 
which  formerly  opened  on  the  N.  side, 
but  were  closed  by  Honorius,  may  also 
be  recognised.  At  the  southern  angle, 
the  Porta  Chinsa  represents  the  Porta 
Viminalis  of  the  Aurelian  wall ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  good  arch  of  travertine  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  of '6  smaller  ones, 
an  entablature  and- cornice,  and  in  the 
same  style  as  the  other  gates  erected 
by  Honorius ;  as  its  name  signifies,  it 
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is  now  walled  up.  6.  Porta  8.  Lorenzo, 
with  2  towers,  the  ancient  Porta  Tibur- 
tina,  erected  in  402,  daring  the  reign  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  by  the  advice 
of  Stilicho,  and  formed  by  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  united  Martian,  Julian, 
and  Tepulan  aqueducts,  as  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  over  it.  This  gate  opens 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  walls  be- 
tween this  and  the  Porta  Maggiore  are 
built  on  the  line  of  the  3  before-men- 
tioned aqueducts.  About  half  way  to 
the  Porta  Maggiore  14  corbels  project 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  evi- 
dently intended  to  support  a  hoard, 
and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  dwelling  which  Cicero  had  on  the 
Agger.  On  approaching  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore the  wall  has  been  cut  through 
for  the  passage  of  the  railway  to  the 
central  station.  7.  Porta  Maggiore,  a 
noble  arch  of  travertine,  the  finest  gate 
in  Rome,  formed  by  2  arches  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct.  It  formerly  included 
the  arches  over  the  Porta  Labicana  and 
Porta  Pramestina,  both  of  which  were 
greatly  disfigured  and  concealed  by  the 
constructions  of  the  time  of  Honorius ; 
the  Porta  Labicana  was  closed,  and  the 
Porta  Prsenestiua  was  known  as  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  removal  of  the 
more  recent  constructions  between  these 

2  gates  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the  baker 
Eurysaces,  which  is  described  under 
the  Antiquities  (p.  68).  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fine  facade  of  this  gate, 
which  now  shows  us  its  2  arches  and 

3  piers,  is  extremely  imposing.  The 
circumstance  of  the  aqueducts  being 
carried  over  it  explains  the  original  ob- 
ject of  this  splendid  monument.  There 
are  3  inscriptions  on  it :  one  recording 
that  the  emperor  Tiberius  Claudius 
brought  into  the  city  the  aqueduct  which 
bore  his  name;  the  2nd  relating  to  the 
restorations  by  Vespasian ;  and  the  3rd 
to  those  by  Titus.  In  the  attic  are  the 
channels  for  the  water,  the  lower  one 
being  that  of  the.  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the 
upper. of  the  stream  called  the  Anio 
Novus.  We  see  near  this  point,  from 
the  modern  road  outside,  built  into  the 
city  wall,  the  flank -of  an  arch  of  pepe- 
rim,  in  which  may  be  recognised  the  3 
channels  of  the  Martian,  Tepulan,  and 


Julian  aqueducts;  the  Martian  being 
the  lowest  and  the  Julian  the  highest 
Close  by  has  been  found  the  subter- 
ranean watercourse  of  the  Anio  Vetus. 
The  remains  of  the  gate  of  Honorius, 
which  were  removed,  have  been  pre- 
served and  placed  on  a  wall  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  roads  which 
pass  out  of  the  city  here  lead  (on  the  rt) 
to  Colonna,  Valmontone,  &c,  the  high 
road  to  Naples  by  Froeinone  and  San 
Germano,  and  (on  the  1.)  to  Gabii  and 
Praneste,  with  an  embranchment  to 
Lunghezza  and  the  Alban  colony  of 
Collatia.  The  Aurelian  wall  beyond 
this  gate  follows  the  line  of  the  Clau- 
dian aqueduct  for  some  distance.  Far- 
ther on  it  passes  behind  the  Horti  Va- 
riani  and  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  skirts  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  which 
was  included  by  Honorius  in  his  line  of 
fortifications.  9.  Porta  di  San  Giovanni, 
modern,  built  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the 
16th  century.  Adjoining  this  gate  is 
the  ancient  Porta  Asinaria,  the  best  pre- 
served of  all  the  gates  of  the  Aurelian 
wall,  flanked  by  2  round  brick  towers, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Asinia  family,  who 
opened  the  road  leading  from  it;  it 
is  memorable  as  the  gate  through 
which  Belisarius  first  entered  Rome. 
It  was  also  by  it  that  Totila  gained 
admission,  having  obtained  possession 
of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the  Isau- 
rians.  The  ancient  gateway  is  now 
walled  up,  and  is  a  very  picturesque 
ruin  from  the  outside.  The  gate  of 
S.  Giovanni  'is  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers ;  the  high  road  to  Albano  and 
the  Pontine  Marshes  passes  out  of  it  A 
short  way  beyond  this  gate  some  frag- 
ments of  the  substructions  of  the  Late- 
ran  palace  have  been  included  in  the 
wall  of  Honorius;  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
the  modern  Mariana,  is  crossed  further 
on,  and  enters  the  city  under  a  gate, 
now  walled  up,  called  the  (10)  Port-: 
Metronia ;  the  Aurelian  wall  near  here 
is  well  preserved;  through  this  gate 
opened  the  Via  Ardeantina.  An  in- 
scription inside  the  Porta  Metronia 
states  that  the  wall  here  was  repaired 
in  1157  by  certain  Roman  senators. 
Between  the  Porta  Asinaria  and  the 
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Porta  Latina  several  portions  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  are 
formed  of  massive  square  blocks  of 
volcanic  tufa,  derived  evidently  from 
the  Servian  defences,  which  are  si- 
tuated at  a  short  distance  inside  of  it, 
although  no  unaltered  portion  of  this 
kingly  construction  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  walls  of  Aurelian,  Honorius,  or  Be- 
lisarius.  1 1.  Porta  Latina,  also  closed. 
It  has  2  round  brick  towers,  and  a 
good  travertine  arch,  with  grooves  for 
a  portcullis,  like  most  of  the  gates  of 
Honorius.  The  Christian  emblem  (a 
cross  or  labarum)  on  the  keystone  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  re- 
paired by  Belisarius.  According  to  the 
Church  tradition  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist suffered  martyrdom  inside  of 
this  gate,  by  being  thrown  into  a  caul- 
dron of  boiling  oil,  where  the  circular 
chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  now 
stands.  The  Aurelian  wall  presents  a 
series  of  fine  square  brick  towers  be- 
tween here  and  its  extreme  eastern 
prolongation,  a  short  way  beyond  which 
is  (12)  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  the 
Porta  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  with 
2  fine  semicircular  towers  of  brick- 
work resting  on  substructions  of  white 
marble  blocks,  probably  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  stood  out- 
side of  it  on  the  1.  This  gate  is  well 
known  from  its  vicinity  to  the  arch 
of  Drusus  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
pios;  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Aurelian  construction.  Under  the  arch 
is  a  curious  Gothic  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  repulse  of  some  invading 
force,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  among  antiquaries.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Capcna,  where 
the  Appian  Way  commenced, is  1500yds. 
within  this  gate,  between  the  Via  di  S. 
Grcgorio  and  the  Baths  of  Caracal  la;  the 
arch  of  Drusus,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  several  Columbaria  between  it 
and  the  modern  gate,  having  stood  out- 
side the  more  ancient  one  of  the  Tullian 
circumvallation.  Between  the  Porta 
Appia  and  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  are 
the  bastions,  about  200  yds.  in  length, 
constructed  by  Paul  III.  in  the  lGth 
centy.,  from  the  designs  of  Sangallo. 
They  are  finely  built  of  brick  with 
a    deep  cornice.      13,  Porta   di   San 


Paolo,  rebuilt  by  Belisarius  on  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Ostunisis;  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  mo- 
dem entrances  to  Rome.  The  inner 
portion,  which  consists  of  2  arches,  is 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Belisarius.  It 
is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Totila's 
second  entrance  into  Rome.  The  pyra- 
mid of  Cains  Ostius,  like  all  the  an- 
cient tombs,  stood  outside  the  walls,  for- 
merly on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  is  here 
included  in  the  wall  of  Honorius,  which 
proceeds  towards  the  Tiber,  round  the 
base  of  Monte  Testaccio,  ascending  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  distance  from  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius  to  the  Tiber  is  800 
paces;  on  it  are  several  towers,  some 
portions  of  which  consist  of  large  blocks 
of  tufa  derived  from  the  tombs  which 
bordered  the  Via  Ostiensis.  From  the 
point  where  the  Aurelian  Wall  reaches 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  rly. 
bridge,  and  following  the  river  to  the 
modern  Marmorata,  and  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina  of  the  Servian  Wall,  numerous 
ruins  exist,  especially  of  the  Emporium, 
and  of  the  quays  by  which  it  was 
approached  on  the  river  side — one  frag- 
ment remarkable  for  its  gigantic  blocks 
of  travertine,  the  others  of  reticulated 
masonry,  of  the  time  probably  of  Nero 
or  Domitian,  resting  upon  asubstruction 
of  Lapis  Gabinus,  which  may  be  seen 
when  theTiber  is  low.  Numerous  blocks 
of  marble  were  found  here  in  1869,  one 
remarkable  as  having  been  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Nero  from  a  newly  opened 
quarry  in  Cariuthia,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Car  i  nth  us,  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus as  a  freedman  of  that  Emperor ; 
another  more  colossal  still,  a  column  of 
Marmor  Africanus,  27  ft.  high  by  5$  in 
diameter,  nearly  84  tons  weight,  which 
have  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
second  Marmorata,  or  landing-place  for 
marbles;  here  also  several  landing-places 
leading  to  the  Emporium,  and  mooring 
rings  in  travertine  for  boats,  were  found. 
On  one  of  the  faces  of  this  quay  is  a 
relief  of  an  Amphora,  probably  marki  ng 
the  landing-place  of  wines.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  these  edifices  of  the  Empire, 
on  the  river  side,  were  covered  towards 
the  close  of  the  9th  cent,  by  the  defences 
raised  to  repel  the  Saracens  in  their 
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attacks  on  Rome  under  Pope  John  VIII. 
On  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls 
present  altogether  a  more  modern  aspect ; 
the  greater  part  were  constructed  by  In- 
nocent X.  and  Urban  VIII.    The  best 
preserved  portion  of  the  ancient  wall 
extends  from  the  Septimian  arch  to 
the  Tiber  behind  the  gardens  of  the 
Farnesina    Palace,    presenting    some 
niins  of  square  towers.    Within  their 
circuit,  particularly  behind  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  descending  to  the  Trastevere, 
may  be  still  traced  the  wall  of  Aure- 
lian  and  Honorius,  with  its  ramparts 
converging  to  the  Porta  Aurelia.    The 
following  are  the  gates  of  the  Trans- 
tiberine  district: — 14.     Porta  Portese, 
built  by  Urban  VI II., half-way  between 
the  Wall  of  Servius  and  the  P.  Por- 
t'tensis   of  Aurelian,    on  the    road  to 
Fiumicino,  the  present  port  of  the  Ti- 
ber.    15.  Porta  diSan  Pancrazio,  on  the 
Janiculum,    the    Porta  Aurelia.      The 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria  lie 
to  the  westward.    The  Acqua  Paola, 
the  ancient  Alsietina,  enters  the  Traste- 
vere at  this  point.    It  was  upon  the  bas- 
tions to  the  rt.  or  S.  of  this  gate  that  the 
French  besieging  army  under  General 
Oudinot,  in  1849,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attack.    It  was  here,  also,  that 
they  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable 
breach,  after    hundreds    of  men    had 
perished  on  both    sides,  and  all    the 
horrors  of  war  had  been  lavished  with- 
out restraint    Every  spot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  intimately  associated  with 
the  events  of  that  memorable  siege,  for 
here  only  were  its  effects  felt  by  the  be- 
sieged, and  here  especially  did  the  Ro- 
mans exert  their  whole  means  of  defence 
with  a  determined  courage  and  bravery 
which  no  differences  of  political  opinion 
can  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 
Wherever  we  turn,  from  the  walls  of 
San  Pancrazio  to  the  Fontana  Paolina 
and  the  Ch.  of  San  Pietro  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  the  frequent  mounds  which 
mark  the  successive  approaches  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  graves  of  the  killed 
on  both  sides,  we  find  traces  of  the  awful 
devastation    which    followed  the  pro- 
longed resistance  of  the  Romans  at  this 
point.    The  existence  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  within  the 
circuit  of  the  bastioned  line  of  the  popes 
gave  the  besieged  great  advantage  in 


this  struggle ;  for  as  that  ancient  wall  is 
built  chiefly  of  brick,  is  more  than  4 
yards  in  thickness  and  from  10  to  12 
in  height,  it  formed  a  real  fortress 
within  the  outer  wall  upon  which  the 
French  had  first  to  direct  their  fire.  It 
is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
military  commanders  to  add  that,  in 
selecting  this  gate  and  the  advanced 
point  of  the  Janiculum  for  their  attack, 
they  were  guided  by  the  consideration 
that  from  no  other  spot  could  their 
operations  be  carried  on  with  so  little 
injury  to  the  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City.  16.  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  near  to  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  old  high-road  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  said  to  be  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
cavalry  barrack  close  by.  17.  Porta 
Fabbrica,  near  the  former,  now  walled 
up.  •  18.  Porta  Pertusa,  also  walled  up, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
close  to  this  gate  that  the  French  army 
suffered  a  severe  repulse  in  their  first 
approach  to  Rome  in  1849.  19.  Porta 
Angelica,  erected  by  Pius  IV.  on  the 
N.  side  of  St.  Peters,  leading  to  Monte 
Mario.  20.  Porta  di  Castello,  on  the  mea- 
dows behind  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
closed. 

§  5.  Bridges. 

Of  the  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  five 
only  are  now  in  use.  Remains  of 
the  others  are  still  visible,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  either  as  to  their  names  or 
their  position.  Beginning  with  the 
most  northern,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river,  we  have — 

1.  Panic  8.  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons 
jEHus,  so  called  from  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  by  whom  it 
was  built  This  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  whole  of  it 
is  ancient,  with  the  exception  of  some 
restorations  of  stone- work  casing  and  the 
parapets.  Medals  of  Hadrian  repre- 
sent the  bridge  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  arches  of  equal  size  in  the 
centre,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  each 
side;  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  same 
emperor  formerly  existed  on  it,  stating 
it  to  have  been  erected  in  his  3rd 
consulate  to  afford  the  means  of  reach- 
ing his  mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  covered  with  booths  or  shops, 
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by  which  the  passage  vas  so  much 
contracted,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  during  the  jubilee  of  1450  caused 
the  death  of  200  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  the  booths  were 
removed  and  the  bridge  restored  to  its 
original  form.  In  1530  Clement  VII. 
erected  at  the  extremity  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  1668 
Clement  IX.  added  the  present  parapet, 
and  the  10  angels  which  stand  upon 
the  piers.  The  one  which  bears  the 
cross  is  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by 
his  scholars. 

2.  Pons  Triumphalis,  Awrelii,  or  Vati- 
canus;  it  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
bridges,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Nero.  It  led  from  the  Campus 
Martius  to  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
rose  over  Monte  Mario.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Prudentius  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
5th  centy.  Some  portions  of  its  piers 
are  still  visible,  when  the  river  is  low, 
about  300  paces  below  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  a  short  distance  below  the 
Pons  Triumphalis  a  suspension  bridge 
was  erected  in  1863,  forming  a  com- 
munication with  the  Lungara  and  Tras- 
tevere  from  the  Rione  Ponte. 

3.  Ponte  Sisto,  rebuilt  in  1474  by 
Sixtus  IV.  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  it  was  first  erected  by  Probus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  the 
reign  of  Caracaila  and  Geta.  It  has 
4  arches. 

4.  Ponte  de'  Quattro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  from  the  four-headed  Januses 
which  stand  on  the  piers.  It  is  the  an- 
cient Pons  Fabricius,  built  by  Fabricius 
the  Curator  Viarum,  a.u.c.  708;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  the  spot 
from  which  Damasippus  »would  have 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  but  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Stertinius  : — 

"  Unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  prsecepta  h«BC,  tempore  quo  me 
S>latus  jussit  •aptentem  paacere  barbam 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti." 
:-- *  Hob.  Sat.  II.  3. 

It  has  2  large  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  pier  between 
them.  It  retains  more  of  its  ancient 
architecture  than  any  other  of  the  Ro- 
man bridges  except  that  of  St  Angelo. 


It  formerly  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, but  a  part  only  is  now  legible  : — 

L.  FABRICIUS  C.  F.  CVR.  VIAR.  FACTVN- 
DVM,  COERAVIT.  F.IDEMQ.  PROBAYIT.  Q. 
LEPIDV8  M.  F.  M.  LOLLIV8  H.  F.  COS.  EX. 
8.  C.  FROBAVERVNT  (a.TJ.C.  733). 

5.  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo  connects  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Trastevere. 
It  is  the  ancient  Pons  Cestius  or  Gra- 
tianus.  The  name  of  its  founder  is  un- 
known, but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Lucius  Cestius,  during  his  government 
of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whilst  the  Emperor  was  absent  in  Spain, 
in  A.u.c.  708.  Two  long  inscriptions 
on  the  parapets  show  that  it  was  re- 
stored a.d.  367  by  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  It  consists 
of  1  large  central  arch  and  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side. 

6.  Ponte  Rotto,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons 
JEmUiuSy  called  in  later  times  P.  Sciia- 
torius  and  Lapideus.  The  ancient  bridge 
was  begun  by  L.  JGmiHns  Lepidus  and 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  a.u.c.  573, 
and  finished  by  P.  C  Scipio  Afrioanus 
and  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  the  censors, 
in  a.u.c.  611.  It  is  represented  on  medals 
of  the  iEmilian  family.  From  it  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus  was 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  We  know  nothing 
of  its  subsequent  history  until  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  under  the  name  of  P.  di  Santa 
Maria,  In  the  13th  centy.  it  fell  down, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Honorius 
III.  It  was  restored  by  Julius  III.  in 
1554,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1575.  In  1598  all  that  portion  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  river  was  carried  away. 
Two  arches  were  thus  lost,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  since  been  made  to  restore 
them.  The  part  remaining  (of  the 
time  of  Julius  III.)  consists  of  3 
arches  on  the  side  next  the  Traste- 
vere, with  2  smaller  ones  in  the  piers 
that  separate  them,  through  which 
the  water  only  runs  when  the  river  is 
much  flooded.  The  ruined  and  broken 
state  of  this  fragment  sufficiently 
explains  the  modern  name.  A  sus- 
pension bridge  has  been  carried  from 
the  extremity  of  the  ruined  arches  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  using  what 
remained  of  the  ruined  edifice  as  its 
W.  pier.  The  opening  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  into  the  Tiber  and  the  sub- 
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stnietioDs  of  [the  massive  quay  on  its 
left  bank  are  best  seen  from  this 
bridge;  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  on  the  side  of  the  Trastevere  by 
which  it  was  approached  have  been 
recently  broken  up  to  render  the 
approach  easier. 

7.  Pons  Sublicius,  a  name  derived  from 
the  beams  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  bridges.  It  was  first  erected 
by  Ancus  Martins  (a.c.c.  114).  It  was 
upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius  Codes 
withstood  the  army  of  Porsena  till  the 
Romans  had  succeeded  in  breaking  it 
down  behind  him.  This  act  of  heroism 
made  it  so  sacred,  that  it  could  never 
afterwards  be  repaired  without  the 
sanction  of  the  pontiffs.  It  suffered 
frequently  from  inundations,  and  was 
restored  by  Tiberius  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  still  built  of  wood,  but  upon 
stone  piers.  A  coin  of  the  latter  em- 
peror represents  this  bridge  as  a  broken 
arch.  In  the  reiprn  of  Adrian  I.,  in 
780,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  In  the  1 5th  century  the  stones 
of  the  piers  were  removed  to  make 
cannon-balls,  and  the  only  traces  of 
the  bridge  now  left  are  their  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  seen,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  a  short  distance  higher 
up  the  river  than  the  hospital  of  San 
Michele  and  quay  of  the  Ripa  Grande. 
Near  here,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
some  very  ancient  mooring  corbels 
have  been  recently  discovered. 

Ponte  Molle  (see  p.  439). 

$  6.  Panoramic  View  of  Rome. 

Whoever  would  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome 
will  find  it  useful,  before  he  com- 
mences the  examination  of  particular 
ruins,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  their  relative  position,  and 
classify  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  enable  him  to  understand  their 
history,  and,  above  all,  to  make  him- 
self familiar,  not  only  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome  itself,  but  of  the 
classical  region  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  situated.  There  is  no  spot  so 
peculiarly  adapted" for  this  purpose 
as    the    Tower  of   the   Capitol,*  from 

*  The  keys  of  the  tower  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  it  ii  difficult  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  ascend  to  the  top :  application 


its  height  and  central  position;  and 
we  advise  therefore  most  strongly  the 
traveller  who  desires  to  understand 
the  antiquities,  to  study  them  with  the 
least  difficulty  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
the  vexation  arising  from  a  constant 
recurrence  to  authorities,  to  proceed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Capitol, 
with  plan  of  the  city  and  map  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  before  nim. 
An  hour  devoted  to  this  will  give 
him  a  more  complete  idea  of  an- 
cient Rome  than  days  spent  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  investigation;  and 
the  information  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  surrounding  country  will  mate- 
rially assist  him  in  his  future  excur- 
sions beyond  the  walls.  Independently 
of  these  advantages,  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  more  impressive  or  mag- 
nificent than  that  commanded  from  this 
elevated  spot.  It  is  not  inferior  in 
historical  interest  to  the  glorious  pano- 
rama from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
while  it  surpasses  it  in  those  higher 
associations  which  appeal  so  power- 
fully to  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna,  or  the  undulating 
country  which  extends  on  all  sides 
around  Rome,  includes  portions  of  an- 
cient Latium  and  Etruria.  Its  length 
from  Cape  Linaro,  S.  of  CivitaVecchia, 
to  Terracina  is  about  90  English  m. ; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  is  about  27.  On  the 
W.N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa,  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  volcanic  group  that 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  of 
which  the  peaks  of  Rocca  Romana 
and  Monte  Virginio  are  the  highest 
points;  beyond,  and  more  to  the  rt., 
rises  the  Monte  Cimino  or  Monte  di 
Soriano,  and  nearer  the  spectator  the 
hills  round  Baccano,  of  which  the 
wooded  peak  of  Monte  Musino  is  the 
highest  point,  between  which  and  the 
Apennines  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber  oc- 
cupies the  low  region.  The  Sabine  moun- 
tains surround  like  an  amphitheatre 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  north-eastern 

must  l*  made  to  the  Syndic  of  Rome,  or  to  the 
municipal  authorities. 
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Campagna ;  while  the  more  picturesque  I 
mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Latium  on  the  S.E.  are  studded  with 
villages,  each  representing  some  site 
of  classical  interest.  Along  the  plain 
from  N.  to  S.  the  Tiber  winds  as  a  long 
yellow  line,  marking  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Latium  and  Etruria.  In 
the  foreground  on  one  6ide  are  the 
ruins  of  all  that  made  Rome  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world;  on  the  other  are 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  mo- 
dern city;  so  that  the  Capitol  may 
be  said  to  separate  the  living  from  the 
dead — the  city  of  the  Popes  from  that 
of  the  Caesars. 

In  the  chain   of  hills  towards  the 
S.E.  the  highest  point  is    the  Alban 
Mount,  now  called  Monte  Cavo,  on  which 
stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis, 
now  replaced  by  a  convent  of  Passion- 
ist  monks.     Beneath  the  summit,  and 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  plain 
on  the  rt.,  is  Albano,  of  which  the  gate 
alone  can  be  seen  from  here ;  the  site 
is  well  marked  by  the  grove  of  ilexes 
of  the  Villa  Doria ;  a  little  to  the  1.  is 
the  town  and  palace  of  Castel  Gandolfo 
amid  the  woods  bordering  the  lake  of 
Albano;  and  on  the  rt.  the  low  hills 
of  Monte   Giove,    occupying    the  site 
of  Corioli  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the 
Lanuvium  of  Cicero.    The  long  ridge 
forming  the  opposite  hill  beyond  the 
lake  is  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa, 
and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  line 
of  white  buildings  upon  it — the  Convent 
of  Palazzuola.      On  the  1.  of  Monte 
Cavo  is  a  wide  plain  called  the  Camp 
of  Hannibal,  where  the   Carthaginian 
general  took  up  his  position  during  the 
siege  of  Rome.    The  peak  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  plain  is  Monte  Pila, 
the  'space  between  these    two   points 
being  the  remains  of  an  extensive  vol- 
canic crater  of  elevation.  A  little  below 
the  Camp  of  Hannibal  the  village  of 
Rocci  diPapa,  perched  upon  the  crest  of 
a  rock,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Arx  Albana 
of  Livy,    to  which    the    Gauls  were 
repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome.    On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alban  group 
are  Marino  and  Grotta-Ferrata.  Farther 
to  the  1.,  on  the  nearest  point  of  the 
chain,  teFrascati,  the  largest  town  seen 
on  the  Alban  hills.    In  the  distance  be- 


yond is  the  lofty  summit  of  Monte  Piku 
In  a  line  between  it  and  Frascati  is 
the  height  on  which  Tusculum  and  its 
citadel  stood.  Farther  to  the  1.  are  the 
villages  of  Monte  Porzio,  Bocca  Priora, 
and  Monte  Compatri ;  and  on  the  last  and 
lowest  eminence  of  the  Alban  range  in 
this  direction  is  the  village  of  Coionna, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  La- 
bicum. 

In  the  opening  of  the  plain  between 
the  Alban  group  and  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains may  be  recognised  the  large 
village  of  Zagorolo,  about  midway  be- 
tween Colonna  and  the  more  distant 
town  of  Palestrina,  the  "frigidum 
Praneste  "of  Horace.  Along  the  range 
of  these  hills  the  principal  town  to  be 
seen  is  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  sur- 
rounded by  olive-groves  and  woods. 
From  that  point  the  Anio  flows  into 
the  plain  towards  its  junction  with  the 
Tiber,  in  its  course  separating  Latium 
from  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  Beyond 
and  to  the  1.  of  Tivoli  we  recognise  the 
lofty  pointed  peak  cf  Monte  Genaro,  the 
Lucretilis  of  Horace ;  at  its  foot  the  3  pic- 
turesque hills  of  Monticelli,  of  Poggio 
Cesi,  and  of  St.  Angelo  in  Capoocia,  the 
ancient  Montes  Comiculani ;  and  farther 
on  the  1.,  more  in  the  foreground,  the 
wooded  range  that  surrounds  Mentana, 
the  Alban  colony  of  Nomentum,  and  the 
hill  and  town  of  Monte  Aotondo,  marked 
by  its  lofty  tower.  Nearer  Rome,the  bluff 
hill  of  Castel  Giubileo,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  is  the  probable  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Fidense.  At  the  extreme  N.E.  end  of 
the  Campagna  is  the  classical  Soracte, 
whose  isolated  mass  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  Roman  landscape.  It 
stands  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  close  to  the 
Etruscan  frontier. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  more 
distant  objects  of  this  magnificent  pano- 
rama, we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome, 
without  stopping  to  describe  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each  ruin 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

§  7.  The  Seven  Hills. 

The  first  objects  which  will  excite 
the  interest  of  the  traveller  are  the 
Seven  Hills.    These  may  be  recognised 
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without  much  difficulty  from  our  pre- 
sent position,  which  commands  also 
many  interesting  ruins  that  must  ne- 
cessarily be  included  in  the  following 
general  survey.  Beginning  with  the 
Capitoline,  the  Mods  Saturnius  of  the 
earliest  period,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  tower  on  which  we  stand,  and  the 
group  of  palaces  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  occupy  a  depression  between  the 
hill  upon  which  rises  the  ch.  of 
the  Ara  Cceli  on  one  side  and  the 
Monte  Caprino  with  the  Palazzo  Caffa- 
relli  on  the  other.  These  summits 
were  occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  on  the  rt.  (we  suppose  the 
spectator  looking  to  the  N.  or  towards 
the  Corso),  and  by  the  Arx  Capitolii 
on  the  1. :  the  space  between  them, 
ou  which  we  are  placed,  was  called 
the  Intcrmontium,  and  in  more  ancient 
times  the  Asylum.  The  ch.  of  Ara 
Cceli  is  supposed  by  the  best  authorities 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  on  the  other 
summit  were  situated  the  Curia  Cala- 
bra,  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  the 
substructions  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Caffarelli  gardens,  and  beyond, 
and  nearer  the  Tiber,  the  house  of 
Tatius,  the  Sabine  chief  and  rival  of 
Romulus;  nearer  to  the  valley  which 
separates  the  Capitoline  from  the  Pa- 
latine, in  a  garden  on  the  modern 
Monte  Caprino,  we  still  see,  although 
diminished  in  height  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil  at  its  base,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  From 
the  Capitol,  as  a  central  point,  we  may 
trace  a  semicircle  from  the  Pincian 
Hill,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  modern 
city,  to  the  Aventine  on  the  S.,  embrac- 
ing iu  its  circuit  the  line  of  the  existing 
walls.  This  area  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Rome  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The 
heart  of  the  city  was,  of  course,  the 
Fontm,  the  open  irregular  space  which 
lies  immediately  below  us;  it  will 
serve  as  a  guiding  point  in  enabling  us 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills.  The  topo- 
graphy and  monuments  of  this  classical 
spot  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
page,  under  the  article  "  Forum,"  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 
The  Capitoline,  on  which  we  stand, 
forms  the  first  of  the  7  hills.    Above 


the  western  angle  of  the  Forum  rises 
the  Palatine,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Rome,  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars,  in 
the  midst  of  gardens .  Farther  to  the  rt. 
is  the  Aventine,  its  N.W.  base  washed 
by  the  Tiber,  and  its  summit  crowned 
by  the  churches  of  Santa  Sabina,  Sant' 
Alessio,  and  11  Priorato.  In  the  valley, 
the  Vallis  Murcia  of  the  kingly  period, 
between  these  2  hills,  was  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  nearest  extremity  of 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
tall  chimney  of  the  Roman  gas-works. 
Over  the  Coliseum  the  eye  rests  on 
the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  marking 
the  extreme  N.E.  boundary  of  the 
Ccelian.  N.  of  the  Celian,  and  on 
the  1.  of  the  Coliseum,  is  the  Esquilinc, 
more  extensive  than  any  of  the  other 
hills,  and  marked  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity by  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  at  its  northern  angle  by  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  while  the 
ruined  dome  of  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Minerva  Mcdica  and  the  walls  of  the 
city  indicate  its  extreme  boundary  on 
the  £.  The  Quirinal,*,  long  narrow  emi- 
nence, begins  at  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
visible  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
tower.  We  can  easily  see  from  this 
point  that  a  portion  of  the  hill  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
Forum,  as  we  shall  find  stated  here- 
after on  the  inscription  of  his  column. 
The  massive  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Torre  delle  Miiizie  (vul- 
garly known  as  Tower  of  Nero),  and 
the  walls  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
assist  us  in  marking  the  line  which 
separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  Esquilinc.  The  Qui- 
rinal stretches  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  N.E.  behind  the  Colonna 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  its  highest  point.  The  Vi- 
minal,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  is  remarkable  for  its  fiat 
surface,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish as  a  separate  eminence ;  a  part 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  of  S.Lorenzo  in  Panis- 
Perna  occupies  nearly  its  highest  point 
and  the  hill  may  be  traced  in  the  gar- 
dens extending  from  it  to  the  Piazza 
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di  Termini  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
In  walking  from  the  Trinita  de'  Monti 
to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  separation 
between  the  Quinnal  and  Yiminal  is 
distinctly  recognised.  These  are  the 
7  hills  which  were  included  within  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius ;  but  there  are 
others  beyond  those  limits,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  particularise.  N.  of  the 
Quirinal  is  Monte  Pincio,  the  Collie 
Jfortulorum,  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  modern  Romans.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Janiculum,  at 
the  foot  of  which  lies  the  quarter  of 
Trastevere ;  at  its  southern  extremity, 
but  without  the  walls,  is  the  Monte 
Verde, overlooking  the  Tiber;  beyond, 
to  the  N.  of  the  Janiculum,  is  the  Mons 
Vaticanus ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  our  present 
prospect,  is  the  Monte  Mario,  capped 
by  the  villa  Mellini,  surrounded  by 
cypress  plantations.  The  area  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Pincian  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  modern  Rome.  The 
last  eminence  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  artificial  mound  called  Monte 
TestacctOy  from  the  fragments  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  formed;  it  is 
situated  at  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Aureiian  walls,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  between  the  river  and  the 
pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  but  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  point  where 
we  are  now  standing,  the  higher  mas6 
of  the  Aventine  intervening. 

§  8.  General  Review  of  the  Ruins. 

The  Ruins  of  Rome  may  be  classed 
under  3  heads:  1.  The  works  of  the 
Royal  or  Kingly  period ;  2.  Of  the  Re- 
publican or  Consular ;  and  3.  Of  the 
Empire,  not  a  trace  being  visible 
of  the  civilization  that  preceded  Ro- 
mulus, although  the  sites  mentioned  as 
being  occupied  by  Evander  and  the 
Trojan  colonists  can  be  made  out. 

1.  The  Kingly  Period^,  c.  753-510). 
— The  consideration  of  this  first  period 
carries  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  to  enter  into  minute  particulars 
on  which  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
would  involve  details  with  which  the 
traveller  may  be  presumed  to  be  already 
familiar.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  state  that  the  Latin 


settlement  attributed  to  Romulus  was 
situated  on  the  Germalus  or  W.  por- 
tion of  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  the 
earlier  settlement  of  Evander  and 
his  Arcadians,  and  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  Sabine  colony  of  Tatius  occupied 
the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  the 
Capitoline  being  their  citadel.  The 
Etruscans  had  their  settlements  on  the 
Ceelian  and  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the 
principal  of  which  was  called  Lucerum ; 
they  were  dependent  on  the  others, 
and  had  no  king,  and  were  at  length 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  descend 
into  the  space  between  the  Ceelian  and 
the  Esquiline,  which  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Vicus  Tnscus. 
In  these  times  there  were  small  lakes 
or  swamps  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  and  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline.  The  union  of  the 
three  settlements  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  city,  and,  in  leas  than 
150  years  from  the  foundation  by 
Romulus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  architectural  monu? 
ments  of  Rome,  was  constructed  to 
drain  these  marshes.  The  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
was  then  set  apart  for  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  united  nations,  and 
became,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum, 
the  seat  and  centre  of  Roman  greatness. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Palatine  were 
the  scenes  of  those  poetical  traditions 
which  are  identified  with  the  earliest 
history  of  the  city,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  even  fixed  the  sites  where  stood 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules, the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave 
of  Cacus.  The  latter  is  still  pointed 
out  in  the  slopes  of  the  Arentine,  on 
the  side  overlooking  the  Tiber:  the 
other  poetical  antiquities  had  disap- 
peared, like  the  lakes  of  Curtius  and 
Juturna,  before  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
The  few  remains  of  the  kingly  period 
which  are  now  extant  are  entirely  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  built  of  large 
quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the  walls  of 
Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other  cities  of 
Etruria.  These  remains  are  the 
Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martius  (B.C.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578) ;  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  (b,  c. 
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616);  part  of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agger  of  Servius  Tullius  (b.c.  578), 
still  visible  on  the  Viminal  in  the 
Central  Railway  Station,  and  of  the 
walls  of  the  same  king,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Quirinal,  before  the  Pope's 
stables,  and  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  S.  and  W.  declivities 
of  the  Aventine ;  the  remains  of  the 
quay  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima ; 
some  substructions  near  the  Arco  Sa- 
lara,  possibly  of  the  Porta  Trigemina; 
very  probably  the  massive  substruc- 
tions of  quadrilateral  blocks  of  volcanic 
tufa,  under  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of 
Tiberius  and  Caligula;  in  the  Vigna 
Nussiner,  now  a  public  promenade*  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  which  some  antiquaries  attribute 
to  the  earliest  constructions  of  the  kings, 
and  even  to  Romulus,  and  the  Scala 
Caci  leading  from  the  Ara  Maxima  of 
Hercules  to  the  Pallantium  amongst  the 
most  recent  discoveries  on  the  Palatine. 
2.  The  Consular  or  Republican  Period 
(b.  c.  510-30). — It  has  frequently  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  classical  tra- 
veller that  Rome  presents  so  few  monu- 
ments of  the  time  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  unaltered  remains  of  that  period ; 
and  in  the  Forum,  where  our  earliest 
impressions  would  lead  us  to  look  for 
nuns  which  we  might  associate  with 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  Rome,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  of  re- 
publican times.  Various  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this;  but  the  expla- 
nation at  once  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  supported  by  historical 
evidence  is,  that  the  continued  wars 
and  transient  character  of  the  consular 
government  were  unfavourable  to  the 
erection  of  great  public  monuments. 
The  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  (b.c.  390),  120  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  no  doubt 
involved  the  loss  of  many  works,  both 
of  the  kingly  and  republican  periods. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  city  6eems 
to  have  been  too  hurried  to  allow  much 
attention  to  the  arts,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Rome  began  to  be  decorated  with 
temples,  and  supplied  with  paved  roads 


and  aqueducts  of  masonry.  It  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  of 
Carthage  that  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  introduction  of  new 
divinities  required  other  and  more 
splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury  and 
taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  of 
Greece  naturally  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  more 
spacious  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble,  may  be  taken  as 
a  collateral  proof  of  the  architectural 
mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
several  public  works  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  executed.  The  mili- 
tary ways,  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
Via'  Appia  constructed  by  Appius 
Claudius  and  still  perfect  through  a 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times ;  but 
the  remains  of  other  republican  struc- 
tures which  can  now  be  recognised 
are  few.  It  is  probable  that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caffarelli,  on  the  Capitoline,  are 
the  foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the 
republic.  The  walls  of  the  Tabularium 
at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
looking the  Forum,  and  the  Doric  por- 
tico which  surmounts  it,  were  con- 
structed by  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus 
as  early  as  B.C.  77.  Like  the  mili- 
tary ways,  they  show  that  in  all 
the  great  works  of  the  republic  the 
solidity  which  marks  those  of  the 
kings  was  generally  imitated.  Of 
the  republican  temples,  the  only  one 
now  standing  which  has  claims  to  so 
high  an  antiquity  is  that  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  now  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto.  It  is 
known  that  the  original  temple  on  this 
spot,  erected  by  Servius  Tullius,  was 
rebuilt  during  the  republic;  but  how 
far  the  present  edifice  may  have 
undergone  subsequent  alterations  is 
uncertain.  Beneath  the  ch.  of  San 
Niccold  in  Carcere  are  some  early 
substructions  and  columns,  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  temples  of 
Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and  Piety,  which 
dated  from  the  Republican  period. 
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The  aqueducts  which  were  begun  | 
during  this  period  -were  mostly  under- 
ground, with  the  exception  of  the 
Marcian.  A  long  line  of  this  noble 
aqueduct  is  still  standing,  but  little 
appears  to  belong  to  the  consular 
period  except  the  foundations,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
original  work  from  the  additions  and 
restorations  made  during  the  early 
period  of  the  empire.  The  theatre  of 
Pompey  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Palazzo  Pio,  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  streets.  The 
foundations  of  the  Emilian  Bridge: 
some  portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricius, 
connecting  the  island  of  the  Tiber 
with  the  1.  bank;  and  the  facing  of 
travertine  at  the  south-eastern  point  of 
the  island,  which  formed  part  of  the 
"  ship"  of  iEsculapius ;  are  likewise 
considered  to  be  republican  works,  as 
also  a  massive  wall  of  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, now  covered  up  beneath  extensive 
brick  substructions  of  the  early  Caesars, 
discovered  in  Jan.  1864,  in  the  Via  della 
Dataria,  on  the  ascent  to  the  Quirinal 
from  the  Campus  Martius.  Close  to  this 
fine  specimen  of  republican  construction 
formed  part  of  a  sepulchre  that  stood 
outside  the  Porta  Sangaalis  of  the  Ser- 
vian Wall.  From  an  inscription  it 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  members 
of  the  Sempronia  family  (see  p.  76). 
But  the  principal  remains  of  the  con- 
sular period  are  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  in 
the  Via  di  Marforio,  and  near  to  where 
stood  the  Porta  Ratumena  and  the  wall 
of  Servius  Tullius,  is  the  tomb  of  C. 
Poblicius  Bibulus,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  republican  ruin. 
The  principal  tombs,  however,  of  this 
period  are  on  the  Appian  Way.  Be- 
tween the  older  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
and  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano  the 
P.  Appia  of  the  Aurelian  is  the  most 
interesting,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  of  all  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome— the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  family,  now  a  subterranean 
vault,  from  which  the  sarcophagus  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
were  obtained.  2  m.  beyond  the  gate 
is  the  magnificent  circular  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella;  1  m.  farther,  in  the 
nidst  of  the  plain,  are  remains  of  one 
lelonging  to  some  members  of  the  great 


republican  family  of  the  Servilii ;  and 
still  farther  two  attributed  to  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  but  certainly  of  a  very 
remote  date,  from  their  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  last  monuments  of  the 
Republican  period  to  be  seen  are  some 
of  the  arches  that  enclosed  the  cele- 
brated Forum  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  a 
dirty  courtyard  opening  into  the  Via 
del  Ghetarello,  behind  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Martina. 

3.  The  Empire  (B.C.  30 — A.D.  476). — 
However  much  the  classical  enthu- 
siasm inspired  by  recollections  of  the 
Republic  may  surpass  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  those  oi  the  Empire,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  era 
when  Rome  assumed  her  greatest  mag- 
nificence, and  nearly  all  the  monuments 
we  now  see  belong  to  this  period.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Augustus  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  to  embel- 
lish it  with  works  of  splendour.  The 
Campus  Martius  during  his  reign 
was  gradually  covered  with  public 
edifices,  and,  like  many  cities  of 
modern  times,  the  ancient  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius  soon  included  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  city,  and  were  at 
length  lost  among  the  new  buildings. 
The  influence  of  Greek  art,  and  a  taste 
for  colossal  architecture,  may  be  clearly 
traced  through  all  the  imperial  works: 
the  palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  his- 
torical columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this 
period,  are  all  on  a  scale  different  from 
those  that  preceded  them ;  and,  when 
compared  with  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  earlier  times,  everything  appears  ex- 
aggerated. Another  peculiarity  is  the 
general  adoption  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  not  indeed  in  its  original  purity, 
but  with  a  variety  of  ornament  which 
marks  a  decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine  the 
first  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  filled 
the  Campus  Martius  with  temples, 
porticos,  theatres,  and  other  buildings. 
Of  the  works  which  have  remained 
to  the  present  time,  may  be  cited  the 
massive  walls  which  enclosed  the  Fo- 
rum which  bore  his  name  with  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  centre, 
the  columns  of  which,  still  erect,  show 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  in  the  city;  the  3  beautiful 
columns  at  the  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
supposed  to  belong  to  that  of  Castor  and 
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Pollux  or  of  Minerva  Chalcidica ;  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus;  the  portico  of 
Octavia ;  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  em- 
peror himself,  between  the  Corso  and  the 
Tiber.    The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
near    the    Protestant    burial-ground, 
▼as  erected  about  this  time.     Agrippa, 
following  the  example  of  his  master, 
contributed  largely  to  the  embellish- 
ment   of   Rome,    and   constructed    a 
series     of    baths    in    the    Campus 
Martins,  which  served  as  the  model 
of  those  immense  structures  erected 
by   the   later   emperors.     His   great 
work   was    the    Pantheon  (b.c.    26), 
the  best-preserved  monument  of  an- 
cient   Rome,    adjoining     his     baths. 
The     arch    of    Drusus    was    raised 
to  his    memory  by  the  senate  after 
his  death  (b.c.  9),  and  is  the  oldest 
triumphal  arch  in  Rome.    The  arch  of 
Dolabella,  on  the  Ctelian,  was  erected, 
as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  in  the 
10th  year  of  our  era,  and  consequently 
its  antiquity    cannot  be   much   later 
than  that  of  Drusus.     Tiberius  (a.d. 
14)  began  the  Praetorian  camp,  the 
outline  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city ; 
and  built  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, whose  columns  and  cella  are 
preserved  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin.  Caligula  (a.d.  38)  enlarged  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine ; 
and   Claudius    (a.d.  41)  constructed 
that  noble  aqueduct   that  bears  his 
name,  which  is  still  the  admiration  of 
the  world.    But  all  these  works  were 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  building 
of  Nero   (a.d.   54).    The  fire  which 
he  is  accused  of  kindling  destroyed 
the  palace  that  existed  on  the  Palatine, 
and  upon  its  ruins  arose  his  golden 
house,    occupying  a   space   equal   to 
that  of  a  large  town,  filling  the  valley 
since  occupied  by  the  Coliseum,  and 
displacing  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline.*   Nero  also 

*  Some  very  massive  substructions  have  been 
recently  discovered  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Cle- 
mente  on  the  Esquiline ;  they  consist  of  walls 
built  of  huge  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa,  with  a 
cornice  in  travertine,  one  portion  upwards  of 
350  feet  in  length.  The  style  resembles  that  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  they 
may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Maecenas ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  more  modern  brick  walls  ' 


rebuilt  a  large  portion  of  Rome,  and  con- 
structed baths,  now  covered  by  modern 
palaces,  between  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona.  He  completed  the 
Circus  of  Caligula,  partly  occupied  by 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  Palace,  and  memorable  as  the 
spot  on  which  many  of  the  early 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom.  To 
Vespasian  (a.d.  70)  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Coliseum,  or 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  noblest 
ruin  in  existence.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Titus  (a.d.  79),  10  years  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  finally 
completed  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Domitian.  On  the  upper  slopes 
of  the  Esquiline,  Titus  converted  a 
portion  of  Nero's  palace  into  substruc- 
tions for  his  Baths,  so  well  known  by 
their  picturesque  remains.  Domitian 
(a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  and  began  some  baths  near 
those  of  Titus,  which  were  more  ex- 
tensive in  their  plan  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  were  finished  by  Tra- 
jan. He  also  erected  the  beautiful  arch 
of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  his  predecessor. 
Nerva  (a.d.  96)  finished  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  which  also  bore  his 
name ;  and  his  great  successor  Trajan 
(a.d.  98)  erected  a  temple  in  it  to 
Minerva,  the  front  of  which  remained 
standing  until  the  17th  centy.,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V.  Trajan 
has  also  left  us  in  the  remains  of 
the  Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  funeral 
column  two  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  works  of 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark  his 
taste  for  the  colossal.  His  Temples  of 
Venus  and  Home  were  erected  from  his 
own  designs  and  under  his  personal 
direction.  His  villa  near  Tivoh  was  on 
the  most  exaggerated  scale;  and  his 
mausoleum,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  is  gigantic  in  its  dimensions. 
The  Pons  Mlias  wa6  also  constructed 
by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his  tomb. 
It  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
Roman  bridges,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parapets  and  some  un- 

of  the  best  Imperial  period,  and  support  the 
early  Christian  constructions  of  the  newly  dis- 
interred basilica.  The  large  hall  Jqst  discovered 
(June,  1870)  probably  belongs  to  the  same  period. 
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important  repairs,  is  entirely  an- 
cient. The  temple  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  188)  and  his  wife 
Faustina  was  raised  to  them  by  the 
senate.  The  column  of  Marcus  Aure- 
liu8  Antoninus  (a.d.  161),  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Trajan  as  a  work  of  art,  is  one  of 
the  well-known  monuments  of  Rome. 
The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
Forum  was  erected  to  him  and  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta  by  the  senate  (a.d. 
205);  as  the  other  which  bears  his  name, 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  was  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  his  sons, 
by  the  goldsmiths  and  dealers  of  that 
locality.  To  this  period  may  be 
ascribed  the  arch  or  Janus  in  the 
same  locality.  The  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla (a.d.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude 
all  previous  works  of  the  same  kind : 
their  ruins  still  excite  the  surprise 
of  every  traveller,  and  are  remark- 
able as  having  supplied  the  mu- 
seums of  our  time  with  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  the  Toro  Farnese,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.  These  Thermae  were 
completed  by  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218), 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severus  (a.d. 
222).  Aurelian  erected  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal,  whose  mas- 
sive substructions  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace, 
and  (a.d.  271)  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  by  surrounding  Rome  with 
the  immense  fortification  which  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the.  present  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  302),  which  have 
peculiar  interest  from  the  tradition 
that  they  were  built  by  the  Christians 
during  the  persecutions  of  his  reign, 
there  are  few  ruins  to  detain  us  until 
the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  306). 
The  baths  of  this  emperor  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  Villas  Aldobrandini 
and  Ro6pigliosi,  on  the  Quirinal. 
His  arch,  erected  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Maxentius,  is  near  the 
Coliseum,  and  is  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  plundered  from  an  arch  of  Tra- 
jan, the  site  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
His  Basilica  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous    ruins  bordering  on   the 


Forum :  it  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated  by  Constantine  after  the 
death  of  his  rival.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  temple  and  circus  near 
the  Appian  Way,  erected  by  Maxen- 
tius to  the  memory  of  his  son  Romulus 
(a.d.  311).  The  Pons  Gratianus,  con- 
structed by  the  emperors  Yalentinian 
and  Gratian  (a.d.  364),  still  connects 
the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Tras- 
tevere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was 
erected  a.d.  608  by  the  exarch  Smarag- 
dus  to  the  Greek  emperor  of  that  name ; 
but  the  column  is  evidently  of  an 
earlier  date,  probably  removed  from 
some  edifice  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading  ruins 
will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in  en- 
abling him  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  different  monuments,  as  it  will 
also  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  as  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  Rome  by  means 
of  her  existing  ruins,  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  her  architecture  through 
its  various  stages  down  to  the  decline 
of  art  under  the  later  emperors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.  On  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  to  Christianity  some 
of  the  ancient  temples  were  changed 
into  places  for  Christian  worship, 
but  a  still  greater  number  were  de- 
stroyed. Independently  of  the  injuries 
sustained  from  the  invading  armies 
of  Alaric  (a.d.  410),  Genseric  (455), 
Ricimer  (472),  Vitiges  (537),  and 
Totila  (546),  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  regarded  the  ancient  buildings  as 
60  many  public  quarries.  Belisarius 
employed  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices 
in  repairing  the  walls  during  his  cele- 
brated defence  of  the  city,  and  con- 
verted the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
into  a  fortress.  The  aqueducts  had 
been  previously  destroyed  by  Vitiges, 
who  burnt  everything  outside  the 
walls;  the  baths  were  thus  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Campagna  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  To- 
tila is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.    In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
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Rome  suffered  a   constant  succession 
of  calamities;    earthquakes,    inunda- 
tions of  the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  -which  they  were  the  na- 
tural  precursors,   desolated   the  city 
more  than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
or  the  subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lom- 
bards.   From  the  end  of  the  7th  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  century  5  inundations 
are   recorded,  in  one  of   which    the 
▼hole  city  was  under  water  for  several 
days.    The  disputed  succession  to  the 
papacy,  the  contests  of  the  popes  with 
the  German  emperors,   and  the   fre- 
quent absence  of  the  court,  had  also 
considerable   influence  in   leading  to 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  city.    The 
Normans  of  Robert  Guiscard  surpassed 
all   previous   invaders  in  the  extent 
of  their  ravages :  they  burnt  the  city 
from    the    Autonine    column    to  the 
Flaminian  gate,  and  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  Capitol ;  they  ruined  the  Capitol 
and  the  Coliseum,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  the  Esquiline.     The  great 
monuments  were  soon  afterwards  oc- 
cupied  as    fortresses    by  the   ruling 
Roman  families.    The  Coliseum,  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus,  and  the  Arches 
of  Titus  and  Janus  were  seized  upon  by 
the  Frangipanis ;  the  tomb  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  by  the 
Orsinis;   the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
and  the  Baths  of  Constantine  by  the 
Colonnag ;  the  Tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metella 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the 
Savellis  and  the  Caetanis ;  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsis ;  the 
Quirinal  by  the  Contis ;  and  the  Pan- 
theon so  frequently  received  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Pope  that  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  it  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  turribtjs.  Even  the  Basilicas  were  not 
secure ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was  fortified 
by  the  Corsis,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  by 
the  people.    But  these  were  not  the 
only  calamities  of  Rome  during  the 
middle  ages.     In  1345  the  city  was 
again  inundated  by  the  Tiber,  and  no- 
thing but  the  summits  of  the  hills  are 
said  to  have  remained  uncovered.     In 
1349    it  was    desolated  by  a  fearful 
earthquake.     In  1527  it  was  cruelly 
pillaged  by  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon ; 
and,  as  Gibbon  truly  observes,  suffered 
more  from  him  than  from  the  ravages 


of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  The 
Constable,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  Marquis  Bonaparte,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  opened  his  first  trench 
before  the  face  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
on  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia  Me- 
tella. Thus,  fatally  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  that  part  of  the  Appian 
road,  the  artillery  injured  that  tomb 
and  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  demo- 
lished the  sepulchres  bordering  the 
Appian  Way ,  mutilated  the  church  of  St. 
Nereo  and  St.  Achilleo,  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  In 
1 530  the  city  was  visited  by  another  in- 
undation, scarcely  less  calamitous  than 
the  preceding.  From  a  very  early  period 
the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the  re- 
pairs of  the  city  walls  had  continually 
operated  to  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient monuments ;  the  lime-kilns  of  the 
middle  ages  were  supplied  from  the 
ruins,  and  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
for  the  decorations  of  religious  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  wholesale  de- 
struction. As  early  as  the  8th  centy.  we 
find  Gregory  III.  taking  9  columns 
from  some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  Adrian  1.  destroyed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  to  build 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Paul  II.  built 
the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  with  materials 
taken  from  the  Coliseum.  By  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  so  many 
monuments  had  been  ruined  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  burnt  into  lime,  that, 
when  JEuess  Sylvius  was  elected  pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a 
bull  to  prevent  the  further  continuance 
of  the  practice :  "  De  Antiquis  iEdi- 
ficiis  non  diruendis"  (1462).  Notwith- 
standing this  measure,  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1474  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
stone  piers  of  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  make  cannon-balls,  and  swept 
away  numerous  ruins  in  his  general 
reform  of  the  city.  Alexander  VI. 
destroyed  a  pyramid  near  the  Vatican 
to  construct  a  covered  way  leading  from 
the  Palace  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Paul  III.  plundered  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
the  Theatre   of  Marcellus,  and  built 
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the  Farnese  Palace  with  blocks  of 
travertine  brought  from  the  Coli- 
seum, although  he  had  issued  a  bull 
making  it  a  capital  offence  to  "  grind 
down"  statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the 
works  of  art  of  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus  to  ornament  St.  Peter's.  Ur- 
ban VIII.  removed  in  part  the  base- 
ment of  the  Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella 
to  construct  the  Fountain  of  Trevi. 
built  the  Barberini  Palace  with  mate- 
rials taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and 
stripped  the  Pantheon  of  the  sheets 
of  bronze  which  had  escaped  the  plun- 
der of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  the 
7th  century,  to  construct  the  baldac- 
chino  over  the  great  altar  at  St.  Peter's 
— an  act  immortalised  by  Pasquin  in  a 
saying  which  has  now  almost  become 
a  proverb: — 

"  Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  fecere  Barberini." 

Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature 
and  pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas 
Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitorium 
to  build  his  fountain  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  the  last  of  the  marble 
columns  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine 
to  support  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Alexander  VII.  destroyed  an  ancient 
arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  widen  the 
Corso.  Most  of  the  statues  of  saints 
and  prophets  in  the  churches  were 
worked  out  of  ancient  columns,  and 
the  marbles  which  so  profusely  deco- 
rate the  altars  may  in  many  instances 
be  recognised  as  fragments  of  classical 
buildings. 

From  these  details  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  that  so  many  relics 
of  a  city  which  has  existed  for  2600 
years  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the 
great  capitals  of  our  own  time,  how 
few  there  are  which  have  preserved 
unchanged  even  their  monuments  of 
the  middle  age6 !  If  Rome  had  under- 
gone as  many  alterations  as  London 
has  witnessed  within  the  lapse  of  a 
few  centuries,  we  should  not  find  one 
stone  standing  upon  another  which 
we  could  identify  with  her  historic 
annals. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the 
monuments  and  their  vicissitudes,  we 


shall  proceed  to  describe  them  one 
by  one,  classifying  the  ruins  under 
separate  heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
convenience  or  taste  of  the  traveller 
to  combine  the  classical  antiquities 
with  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  or  examine 
each  class  separately.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  attention  that  there  are  few  ruins 
which  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy;  and  that  to 
enter  into  these  disputes  would  only 
serve  to  bewilder  him  upon  almost 
every  question  of  Roman  topography ; 
besides,  these  vexed  questions  have 
been  impartially  reviewed  in  Mr. 
Dyer's  article  Roma  of  the  *  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Geography/  mentioned  in 
our  Introductory  Remarks  (p.  xxxix.) 
In  many  instances  the  doubt  which 
hangs  over  the  name  and  object 
of  certain  monuments  will  never  be 
removed,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
real  destination  would  add  but  little  to 
the  interest  of  the  ruin.  For,  in  spite 
of  what  has  been  written,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spectator  must  depend  on 
his  own  enthusiasm ;  the  ruins  are  but 
the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  the 
imagination  and  memory  must  fill  up : 
and  they  who  do  not  expect  too  much 
are  less  likely  to  be  disappointed  than 
those  who  look  for  visible  memorials 
of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  orators  whose 
fame  has  consecrated  the  6oil,  and  in- 
vested even  the  name  of  Rome  with 
imperishable  interest. 

"  Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  I^eap 
Cured  all  ambition.   Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  Bpolls  here?" 

§  9.  Forums. 

"  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Foram,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— burns  with 
Cicero ! 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood  : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhale*!. 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fall'd/' 

Childe  Barol<l. 

1.  17ie  Roman  Forum,— An  irregular 
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quadrilateral  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  hills,  raised 
by  the  accumulation  of  soil  considerably 
above  its  ancient  level.    Its  modern 
name  is  the  Campo  Vaccino,  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  having  become  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  the  resort  of  cattle, 
a  kind  of  Roman  Smithfield.    Within 
this    hollow  lay  the  Roman  Forum, 
but  what  part  it  really  occupied,  and 
what  were  its  true   boundaries,  has 
for  the  last  3  centuries  been  the  sub- 
ject of   much    learned    controversy; 
a  simple  recapitulation  of  the  theo- 
ries of  successive   antiquaries  would 
fill  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  size.     In 
the  development  of  these  theories  the 
Forum  has  changed  its  place  several 
times ;  the  names  applied  to  the  ruins 
by  one  writer  have  been  superseded 
by  the  next,  and  until  within  the  last 
few  years  it  was  a  task  of  no  common 
difficulty  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion   amidst   the    multitude  of 
conflicting    statements.      Indeed,   the 
disputes  of  the  antiquaries    had  in- 
volved every  ruin  in  uncertainty,  and 
had  either  bewildered  the  traveller  into 
total  scepticism,  or  made  him  believe 
that  the  sole  interest  of  each  object  of 
antiquity  consisted  in  the  contest  for 
its  name.     Recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  extent  the 
doubts  which  perplexed  the  writers  of 
former  times ;  we  shall  therefore  touch 
very  slightly   on  controversial   ques- 
tions, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  facts, 
following  the  best  modern  authorities, 
amongst  whom  Canina  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  to  be  relied  upon.     The  older 
antiquaries  believed  that  the  Forum, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to 
that  of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,  but 
which  stood  nearly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.    The  space 
between  that  temple   and  the   three 
columns  which  form  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  scene  constituted  its 
breadth.    In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  this  opinion  was  superseded  by 
another  theory,  which  assumed  as  the 
breadth  of  the  Forum  the  line  formerly 
considered  to  be  its  longest  diameter, 
and  sought  for  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  churches  of  San  Teodoro 


and  S.  Maria  della  Consolazione,  thus 
laying  down  an  imaginary  rectangle  of 
about  700  feet  by  470.  This  theory 
was  supported  by  many  recent  writers, 
— Nibby,  Burgess,  Burton,  and  other 
antiquaries, — in  whose  time  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  so  completely 
changed  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
Forum  had  not  been  made.  Niebuhr 
rejected  this  latter  hypothesis,  and 
adopted  the  old  theory  as  the  one 
most  supported  by  historical  facts. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  since  la- 
boured to  support  the  views  of  the 
Prussian  historian.  But  of  all  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the 
topography  of  the  Forum,  Canina  de- 
serves the  first  place,  from  his  elabo- 
rate Exposizione  del  Foro  Romano,  and 
the  details  given  in  his  more  recent 
general  work  entitled  '  Roma  Antica.' 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  define 
exactly  the  limits  of  the  Forum  and 
its  dimensions,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  in  its  longest  diameter, 
and  from  the  front  of  the  ch.  of 
San  Adriano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basi- 
lica Julia  in  the  other.  In  order  to 
facilitate  to  our  readers  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  area,  we  have 
annexed  a  reduction  of  the  plan  given 
by  Canina  in  the  works  above  men- 
tioned. 

Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the 
slope  of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive 
wall  which  forms  the  substructions 
of  the  modern  Capitol  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  existing  fragments 
of  Roman  masonry  of  the  Consular 
period:  240  ft.  in  length  and  37  ft. 
in  height,  it  is  composed  of  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  that  particular  variety 
of  volcanic  tufa  from  Gabii,  called 
Lapis  Gabinus  by  the  ancients.  Upon 
it,  as  upon  a  basement,  are  the  re- 
mains of  16  Doric  pilasters,  upon  which 
stood  a  series  of  arches  supporting  the 
architrave  of  the  Tabularium,  or  Record 
Office.  Within  is  an  ancient  corridor 
mixed  with  modern  constructions,  in 
which  Nicholas  V.,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  formed  a  magazine  of 
salt,  which  corroded  the  piers  and  led 
to  their  destruction.      The  following 
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very  interesting  inscription  on  the 
walls,  proving  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  Tabularium,  where  the  "tabu- 
lae," or  bronze  plates  recording  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  and  other  public 
acts,  were  preserved,  and  that  they  were 
erected,  together  with  the  substruc- 
tions, by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (b.c.  78;, 
has  been  recently  re-discovered,  and 
has  been  placed  over  the  entrance  on 
the  side  of  the  Mamertine  prison: — 

Q.  LVTATIV8  .  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  CATVLV8  . 
COS.  8VBSTRVCTIONEM  .  ET  .  TABVLA- 
BIVM  .  EX  .  8EN.  SENT.  FACIENDVM  . 
COERAVIT    .    EIDEMQVE    .    PROS ;     they 

are  therefore  interesting  as  repub- 
lican works,  and  still  more  so  as 
remains  of  the  ancient  Capitol.  In 
1839  an  important  discovery  was  made 
in  connexion  with  this  interesting  monu- 
ment In  the  progress  of  the  works  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  prisons  then 
beneath  the  Palace  of  the  Senator,  were 
discovered,  concealed  among  masses  of 
modern  walls,  the  series  of  Doric  arches 
of  the  Tabularium.  They  are  23  feet 
high,  and  about  1 1  wide.  In  his  restora- 
tion of  the  Tabularium  Canina  supposes 
this  Doric  portico  to  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  another  of  the  Ionic  order, 
scarcely  a  fragment  of  which  remains. 

More  recent  excavations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tabularium  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  to  the  Forum,  the  entrance 
from  the  latter  being  long  closed  by  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  built  against  it. 
These  stairs,  of  67  steps,  are  of  the  Re- 
publican period.  They  form  two  flights 
between  walls  of  the  most  massive 
construction,  supported  upon  hori- 
zontal arches  or  lintels,  of  which  we 
see  so  few  examples  in  Rome.  During 
the  excavations  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  several  inscriptions  were 
found,  amongst  which  a  small  altar 
rudely    inscribed  c.  fannivs  .  m.f  . 

COS.    DE  8ENAT  BENT  DEDIT,   who  Was 

the  author  of  the  celebrated  Sump- 
tuary Law  (161  b.c).  These  stairs 
formed  a  passage  from  the  Forum 
nto  the  Tabularium,  and  it  is  pro- 
vable that  it  was  by  them  that  the 
/itellian  rioters  gained  access  to  the 
Capitol  (ad.  69),  a  circumstance  that 


led  probably  to  their  being  closed  by 
building  against  the  entrance  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Vespasian. 

The  Doric  portico  of  the  Tabu- 
larium has  been  cleared  out  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  Architectural 
Museum  of  all  the  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Forum,  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
This  collection  contains  the  beautiful 
fragments  found  round  the  Temples  of 
Concord,  of  Vespasian,  and  of  Minerva 
Chalcidica,  amongst  the  best  existing 
specimens  of  Roman  architectural  de- 
coration. The  Custode  of  the  Tabu- 
larium— his  name  written  over  the 
door  closely — will  open  the  gate 
leading  to  the  ruins. 

The  three  temples  which  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  Capitol  are  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  bordering 
on  the  Forum.  The  3  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  white  marble,  long 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  raised  by 
Augustus,  have  been  shown  by  Canina 
to  form  a  part  of  that  erected  to  Ves- 
pasian by  Domitian.  On  the  1.  (look- 
ing towards  the  Forum)  of  these  co- 
lumns is  a  wide  raised  space,  paved 
with  coloured  marbles,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  where  the  senate 
usually  assembled.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  is  a  raised  tri- 
angular space,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico  recently  restored. 
This  was  the  Schola  Xantha,  close  to 
which  the  Roman  notaries  had  their 
offices.  Under  the  portico  were  the  sta- 
tues of  the  12  Dii  Consentes.  (See  p.  48.) 
The  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite  columns, 
in  the  foreground  on  the  rt.,  was  once 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  and  by  the  antiquaries  of  the 
German  school  to  that  of  Vespasian, 
a  question  that  has  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Milliarium  Au- 
reum,  which  is  known  from  contempo- 
rary writers  to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  restored  by  Au- 
gustus. The  position  of  the  Milliarium 
Avrevun  was  near  the  angle  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  semicircular  wall  faced 
with  coloured  marbles,  and  extending 
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to  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
near  which  it  terminated  in  a  co- 
nical pyramid.  This  semicircular 
construction  represents  the  ancient 
Rostra,  the  conical  pillar,  the  Umbili- 
cus Itonvn,  from  which  all  distances 
within  the  walls  were  measured,  as 
those  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome 
were  inscribed  on  the  M.  Aureum. 
The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  stands 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord; 
behind  it  stood  the  Duillian  column, 
and  before  it  the  equestrian  statue  qf 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  on  the  Inter- 
montium  of  the  Capitol.  The  ancient 
road  seen  under  the  arch  is  of  a  date 
long  posterior  to  that  of  the  latter, 
being  considerably  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  way  that  it  was  originally 
destined  to  span.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Clivus  Capitolinus  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol.  The  Clivus  Capito- 
linus, which  we  now  see  passing  from 
before  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  ascend- 
ing tortuously  between  the  Temple 
of  Saturn  and  the  Schola  Xantha, 
offers  in  this  space  one  of  the  best 
preserved  specimens  of  a  Roman  cause- 
way. To  the  1.  of  the  Septimian  Arch 
is  the  Mamertine  prison,  over  which 
stands  the  modern  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Carcere. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  1.  or  N.  side 
of  the  Forum,  the  line  of  the  modern 
road  is  supposed  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  novce  tabernce,  the  porticoes  and 
shops  of  the  traders.  Thech.  of  S.  Luca, 
or  Santa  Martina,  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  Painters,  is  supposed  to  be 
built  on  an  ancient  edifice,  the  Secreta- 
rium  Senatus,  or  Basilica  Portia.  Behind 
it  stood  the  Forum  of  Julius  Caesar, 
some  portions  of  the  outer  wall  of  which 
may  be  seen  behind  the  houses  of  the 
Via  del  Ghetarello.  The  adjoining  ch. 
of  S.  Adriano  is  supposed  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  Basilica  Emilia, 
erected  by  Paulus  /Emilius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  brick  front  is  the 
principal  fragment  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing now  standing.  The  mas6  of  mo- 
dern houses  between  this  ch.  and  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is 


considered  by  recent  writers  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  entrance  to  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  called  the  Atrium  of 
Minerva,  and  farther  oa  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Municipii.  The  Temple  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Miranda,  may  be  considered 
to  mark  the  limit  of  the  Forum  in  this 
direction,  but  to  have  been  outside  of  it. 
In  front  of  it  stood  the  Arch  of  Fabius, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Ailobroges. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum, 
proceeding  from  the  Ionic  portico  of 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  once  stood  the  Arch 
of  Tiberius,  corresponding  nearly  ^  to 
where  the  modern  road  ascending 
to  the  Capitol  crosses  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus.  On  the  rt.  is  the  wide 
open  space  occupied  by  the  Basil  vii 
Julia,  recently  uncovered,  3  of  the 
pilasters  which  supported  its  arches 
being  still  erect.  The  discovery  in 
1834  of  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
ancient  road  left  little  doubt  as  to 
the  position  of  this  once  magnificent 
edifice,  but  it  was  reserved  to  the 
government  of  Pius  IX.,  under  the 
direction  of  Canina,  to  lay  bare  al- 
ready more  than  one-half  of  its  area 
and  its  floor  covered  with  precious 
marbles.  The  solitary  column,  called 
by  Lord  Byron 

"  The  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base," 

was  excavated  to  its  base  in  1813,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon* 
shire;  it  is  no  longer  nameless,  an  in- 
scription upon  its  pedestal  stating  that 
it  was  raised  to  the  Emperor  Phocas. 
whose  gilt  statue  stood  on  the  top,  by 
the  exarch  Smaragdus,  in  a.d.  608.  At 
the  base  of  this  column,  and  bordering 
on  the  ancient  road  which  separates 
them  from  the  Basilica  Julia,  are  3 
pedestals,  which  probably  supported 
votive  statues  or  pillars.  j 

The  Temple  and  Rostra  of  Juliirt 
Csesar  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Fo 
rum,  near  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  and  op 
posite  the  3  beautiful  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, which  architects  have  1cm «; 
regarded  as  models  of  the  Corinth  i  a  it 
order,  and  which  have  been  the  subjeci 
of  more  controversy  than  any  othe] 
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rain  in  the  Foram.  In  former  times 
they  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  after- 
wards to  the  Comitium,  and  more  re- 
cently they  have  had  the  name  of  the 
Grscostasis,  or  hall  in  which  the  am- 
bassadors of  friendly  powers  were 
received  by  the  senate,  and  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  given  to 
them.  Recent  excavations  show  that 
they  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of  great 
extent,  and  Bunsen  considers  that  they 
are  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalcidica,  built  by  Augustus  in 
connexion  with  the  Curia  Julia,  the 
magnificent  structure  erected  by  that 
emperor  for  the  senate,  to  replace  the 
older  Curia.  The  mass  of  brickwork 
behind  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  is  considered  by  the  same 
learned  antiquary  to  be  part  of  this 
new  Curia  of  Augustus.  Farther  back 
the  church  of  San  Teodoro,  once  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Hamulus,  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  connexion  with  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber.  The  residence 
of  the  Vestals,  occupying  the  site  be- 
tween the  churches  of  San  Teodoro  and 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  In  line  from 
the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
to  the  ch.  of  Santa  Mana  Liberatrice, 
were  the  veteres  tabernce,  or  shops 
which  Tarquinius  Priscus  allowed  to. 
be  erected  in  the  Forum,  and  where 
Virginias  bought  the  knife  which 
saved  the  honour  of  his  daughter. 

We  have  thus  arrived  opposite  to  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and 
therefore  have  reached  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Forum.    It  will  be  useful 
now  to  examine  the  remainder  of  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  lying  between  this  and 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  Leaving  the  temple 
of  Antoninus,  we  enter  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sacra  Via.    On  the  1.  hand  the  first 
building  which  requires  notice  is  the 
small  circular  temple  now  the  vestibule 
to  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Da- 
miano;  it    was    formerly    called   the 
Temple  of  Remus,  and  by  Bunsen  the 
jEdes    Penatium.      Near    this    are    2 
half-buried  columns  of  cipollino,  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  nomenclature 

[Borne.'] 


of  the  Roman  antiquaries.  The  next 
building  is  the  immense  ruin  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  now 
known  to  be  the  Basilica  begun  by 
Maxentius,  and  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, whence  it  took  the  name  of 
the  Basilica  of  Const  ant  ine.  The  Sacra 
Via  was  supposed  bv  some  writers  to 
have  passed  immediately  in  front  of 
this  edifice,  while  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  extended  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Arch  of  Fa- 
bius  to  that  of  Titus.  The  Temple 
of  Peace  stood  near  it.  Among  the 
facts  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  temple,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  that  recorded  by  the  phy- 
sician Galen,  who  states  that  he  had  a 
shop  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  that  he  lost  many  of  his 
writings  in  the  flames.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Sacra  Via  was  a 
favourite  promenade  of  Horace,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  his  most  playful 
satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.) : — 

"  Ibam  forte  Via"  Sacra,  Blent  mens  est  mos, 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  et  totus  In 
illis." 

Opposite  to  the  Basilica  of  Congtan- 
tine  is  the  Arch  of  Titus,  interesting  not 
only  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ro- 
man arches,  but  as  having  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  It  stood  on  the  Summa 
Sacra  Via,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Via  Sacra.  Behind  the  en.  of  S.  Fran* 
cesca  Romana  are  the  ruins  of  tha 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  The  Sacra 
Via  passed  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Meta  Sudans,  in  front  of  the 
Coliseum,  whose  gigantic  mass  rises 
immediately  before  us;  in  the  valley 
separating  the  Esquihne  and  Coelian 
hills.  Close  to  the  Meta  Sudans  is  the 
Arch  of  Constantine. 

All  the  objects  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  under  their  several  classes, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
more  particular  details. 

Forum  of  Trajan. — The  remains  of 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  were 
once  the  ornament  of  this  Forum,  and 
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the  unrivalled  column  which  still  stands 
in  the  midst  of  its  ruins,  are  the  best 
evidences  of  the  splendour  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  Foram  was  begun  by  the 
great  emperor  whose  name  it  bears 
after  his  return  from  the  wars  on 
the  Danube,  and  completed  a.d.  114. 
The  architect  was  the  celebrated 
Apollodorus.  The  ground  round  the 
pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
in  the  1 6th  centy.  by  Paul  III. ;  and  the 
French  authorities  in  1812  caused  two 
convents  and  several  houses  to  be  pull- 
ed down  to  lay  open  the  present  area. 
During  this  operation  the  basements 
of  the  columns  were  discovered,  so 
that  the  different  fragments  have  been 
replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  positions.  The  design,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  the  existing 
ruins  and  from  coins,  included  the 
Basilica  called  Ulpia,  from  Trajan's 
family  name,  a  column,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  a  temple.  The  fragments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  the 
colonnades  of  the  XJlpian  Basilica, 
and  are  supposed  to  form  about  a 
third  of  the  original  building.  The 
rest  is  buried  under  the  streets  and 
houses  which  close  upon  the  area  on 
either  side.  Every  excavation  made 
for  years  past  in  the  vicinity  has  dis- 
closed some  fresh  proof  of  the  extent  of 
the  Forum ;  the  columns,  similar  to 
those  now  visible  in  the  area,  but 
of  larger  dimensions,  found  as  far 
distant  as  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli,  as 
well  as  those  recently  discovered  be- 
neath the  Pal.  Valentini,  of  fine  Pavon- 
azetto  marble,  and  of  the  fluted  Corin- 
thian order,  with  portions  of  a  handsome 
frieze  and  entablature,  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  erected 
to  Trajan  by  Hadrian.  The  funeral 
pillar  rises  in  the  oblong  area  which 
led  from  the  Ulpian  Basilica  to  the 
Temple  of  Trajan :  on  each  side  of  it 
stood  the  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries.  The  Basilica  was  surrounded 
by  a  double  range  of  columns  of  grey 
granite ;  their  original  height  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  55  feet.  Around 
the  area  are  numerous  fragments  of 
marble  capitals,  entablatures,  a  portion 
of  the  marble  pavement,  and  several 


votive  inscriptions;  and  in  a  court 
behind  the  Via  della  Salita  del  Grillo, 
entered  from  the .  house  No.  6  in  that 
street,  a  considerable  portion  of  one  of 
the  semicircular  wings  of  the  Forum. 
All  these  remains  indicate  a  high  state 
of  art,  and  elaborate  execution  even 
in  the  minutest  details.  Restored 
plans  of  the  Forum  and  its  buildings 
will  be  found  in  Carina's  '  Roma  An- 
tica.'  The  Funeral  Column  is  de- 
scribed under  its  proper  head  at  p.  57. 

Forum  of  Nerva,  or  Transitorirtm — the 
latter  denomination  from  its  also 
serving  as  a  public  thoroughfare  (pcr- 
vhan) — parallel  to  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Forums  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Au- 
gustus, begun  and  dedicated  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  finished  by  Nerva.  The  re- 
mains of  this  Forum  and  its  temples  are 
described  under  Temples. — (SeeTemple 
and  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva,  p.  41.) 

Forum  of  Augustus,  adjacent  to  those 
of   Trajan    and   Julius    Csesar,    was 
erected  (a.u.c.  752)  by  that  emperor  to 
enclose  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  a 
part  of  which,  as  well  as  one  of  the  en- 
tranceSj  the  modern  Arco  de'  Pantani, 
still  exists  open.    (See  Temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  p.  40.)    The  outer  wall,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Roman  masonry,  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  peperino,  placed 
alternately  in  their  long  and  snorter 
diameters,    and    divided    into    nearly 
equal  heights  by  projecting  cornices 
of  travertine :  remains  of  4  entrances 
in  the  form  of  arches,  now  walled  up, 
which  afforded  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  Forum,  may  be  traced 
along  its  base  in  the  adjoining  street. 

Forum  of  Julius  Ccesar,  founded  by 
him  in  a.u.c.  708,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  and  out  of  its  spoils :  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  having  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  10,000,000  ses- 
terces (about  900,000/.  sterling).  It 
was  the  second  erected  in  Rome, 
and  opened  into  the  Forum  Romanum 
behind  the  modern  ch.  of  Santa  Mar- 
tina. In  its  centre  stood  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  containing  statues 
of  that  goddess  and  of  Cleopatra,  and 
in  front  the  bronze  figure  of  Csesar* s 
favourite  horse.  Some  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  masonry  in  Lapis  Gabinns 
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and  travertine  belonging  to  the  outer 
wall  of  this  Forum,  on  the  side  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  dirty  lane 
called  the  Via  del  Ghetarello.  This 
Forum  became  memorable  from  its 
connexion  with  the  first  offence  given 
to  the  citizens  by  Ca?sar,  who,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  temple,  received  the 
senators,  when  they  had  come  to  him, 
in  great  state.  Beneath  the  arches  of 
the  F.  of  Cesar  are  several  subterranean 
chambers,  which  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Mamertine  prison.* 

Of  the  other  Forums;  the  F.  Boarium 
was  situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro  and  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quad- 
rifron8 ;  theF.  0/»7  o/i«m,  near  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capi- 
toline hill,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita;  the  Portico  of  the  Argonauts  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  and 
the  Forum  of  Antoninus  by  the  spiral 
column  in  the  Piazza  Colonna. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inform 
the  reader  that  most  of  the  Forums 
erected  during  the  Imperial  period 
were  destined  to  enclose  some  remark- 
able edifice  or  temple,  and  were  used 
as  places  of  public  resort ;  in  those  of 
Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  subsequent  times, 
whilst  the  Forum  Komanum  continued 
to  be  the  great  political  centre  of  the 
Roman  world  until  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 

§  10.  Palaces. 

Palace  of  the  Casars. — The  first  pa- 
lace of  the  emperors  on  the  Palatine 
was  erected  by  Augustus,  on  the  site 
of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
Catiline,  and  Clodins.  He  attached 
to  it  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Actinm,  and  a  library,  which  after- 
wards became  celebrated  as  the  Pala- 
tine Library.  Tiberius  increased  this 
palace  towards  that  extremity  of 
the    hill   which    overlooks  the  Vela- 

•  Cav.  Rom,  in  his  more  recent  plan  of  the 
Poram,  places  the  Fonim  of  Julius  Caesar  farther 
3.E.  In  the  above  description  we  have  adopted 
the  position  assigned  to  It  by  Gonina. 


brum.  Caligula  enlarged  it  towards 
the  Forum,  and  connected  it  with  the 
Capitol  by  a  temporary  bridge.  He  also 
converted  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum  into  a  vestibule 
for  the  new  portions  he  had  added. 
Nero  extended  the  buildings  in  the 
direction  of  the  Coliseum,  and  along 
the  valley  between  the  Cselian  and 
Palatine  hills.  After  the  great  fire, 
the  golden  house  which  Nero  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  his  former  palace 
extended  to  the  Esquiline,  displacing 
the  house  of  Maecenas,  filling  up  the 
valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  covering 
with  its  grounds  a  great  portion  of  the 
Cselian.  Vespasian  was  the  first  who 
seems  to  have  reduced  this  overgrown 
edifice  within  more  reasonable  limits ; 
Titus  employed  the  substructions  on 
the  Esquiline  as  the  foundations  of  his 
Baths,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made 
such  alterations  as  confined  the  pa- 
lace to  its  original  position  on  the 
Palatine ;  and  Septimius  Severus  added 
his  Septizonium  in  a.d.  198  at  the 
S.W.  angle.  The  imperial  residence 
was  repeatedly  rebuilt  and  altered  by 
succeeding  emperors ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  in  the  time  of  Theodoric. 
In  the  7th  century  the  southern  portion 
was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  inhabited 
by  Heraclius ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plan  at  least  of  the 
palace  was  entire  in  the  8th  century. 
Of  all  these  extensive  buildings  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  mass  of  ruins,  so 
shapeless  and  undefined  that  any  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  plans  of  the 
several  parts  would  be  perfectly  hope- 
less.  ; 

"  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass's"  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  co- 
lumns strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescoes 

steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight :-»-  Temples,  baths,  or 

halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  arc 
walls.— 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount  t  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls."  Childe  Harold. 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  l£m.  in  circuit ;  the  soil  is  com- 
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posed  of  crumbled  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry, and  in  many  parts  it  covers  the 
original  surface  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
20  feet.  The  hill  is  portioned  out  in 
gardens  and  vineyards;  the  grounds 
of  the  Orti  Farnesiani  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  summit  or  table-land  on  the 
north-western  side.  Adjoining  them 
on  the  S.E.,  and  6ccupying  the  remain- 
ing portion  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is 
the  Villa  Spada  or  Palatma,  which 
belongs  to  a  community  of  nuns 
of  the  Visitation.  A  road  com- 
mencing at  the  Arch  of  Titus  leads 
on  the  rt.  to  the  convent  of  S. 
JSonarcntura,  and  separates  the  above- 
named  villas  from  the  gardens  of 
that  convent,  and  from  the  Vigna  di 
S.  Seba8tiano  on  the  S.E.  declivity.  On 
the  S.  are  the  Orti  Ronctoni  or  Castetti ; 
and  beyond  the  Figna  del  Collegio  In- 
glese ;  and  on  the  S.W.  the  Vigna  Nus- 
siner,  at  the  base  of  the  Orti  Farnesiani, 
and  adjoining  the  Forum  Boarium.  In 
each  of  these  localities  we  shall  find 
6ome  ruins  to  engage  our  attention. 

Orti  Farnesiani — Palace  of  the  Gac- 
sars.* — These  gardens,  entered  from 
the  Campo  Vaccino,  contain  the  most 
interesting  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  especially  since  the  recent 
excavations,  carried  on  under  the  able 
direction  of  Cav.  Pietro  Rosa,  a  de- 
scendant of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  painter 
of  the  17thcenty.,  and  at  the  expense 
of  Napoleon  III.  (They  are  open  to 
the  public  on  Thursdays,  visitors  being 
only  required  to  write  their  names 
on  entering.)  -The  Orti  Farnesiani, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan House  of  Bourbon,  were  purchased 
in  1861  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI. 
for  a  sum  of  10,0002.  sterling,  for  the 
purpose  of  excavating  on  a  large  scale, 
and  laying  open  what  remains  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Csesars.  The  Em- 
peror of  the  French  expended  750,000 
i*r.  (80,000/.)  on  the  excavations  alone. t 
In  1870  they  were  transferred  by  him 
to  the  Roman  Government  for  650,000 

*  The  plan  on  the  opposite  page  has  been 
reduced  from  that  prepared  by  Cav.  Bom. 

f  Since  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon  III., 
these  grounds  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kotnan  municipality,  Cav.  Rosa  continuing  to 
direct  the  excavations. 


fr.,  on  condition  that  they  continue  the 
excavations,  and  retain  Cav.  Rosa  as 
their  director. 

The  ruins  now  exposed  to  view  are 
situated  on  that  part  of  the  Palatine 
called  the  Germans,  and  in  the  valley 
that  separated  it  from  the  Velia,  and 
consist  of  the  Palace  erected  by  the 
Flavian  emperors  over  more  ancient 
edifices  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
of  the  Library  and  Academy  attached 
to  it ;  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator 
and  Jupiter  Victor,  of  the  house  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of 
Tiberius,  and  subsequently  of  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Augustus,  of  the  substruc- 
tiou  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius   himself,    of   the  Palace  of 
Caligula,  of  the    Auguratorium    and 
Seals  Caci,  leading  to  the  Velabrum, 
and  of  the  Clivus  Victoria)  and  Porta 
Victoria,  by  which  the  Imperial  Palace 
communicated  with  the  Forum.     We 
shall  notice  each  of  these  buildings 
and  antiquities  separately,  commencing 
from  the  E.,  premising  that  the  tourist 
will  find  on  the  principal  sites  tablets 
containing  the  most  important  facts 
connected  with  their  history  in  cita- 
tions from  the  ancient  authors  in  whose 
writings  they  are  referred  to.      Cav. 
Rosa  has  published  an  excellent  plan 
of  the  ruins,  with  eood  photographic 
views,  which  may  be  had  on  the  locality 
or  at  Spithover's  Library. 

Ascending  from  the    principal  en- 
trance (1  in  Plan)  out  of  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  we  find  in  front  extensive  corri- 
dors which  formed  the  (8)  substructions 
of  the  Palace  of  Caligula,  extending 
to  his  Therms,  situated  in  front  and 
beneath  the  (2)  modern  Casino  of  the 
Director.     Following  the  path  alone 
the  wall  which  bounds  the  villa  on  the 
1.,  is  a  large  fragment  of  the  Clivus  Pala- 
tums, which  ascended  from  the  Sacra 
Via  near  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  (6)  the 
Porta  Vetus  Pcdatii,  near  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Mugionis,  of  the  Walls  of  Romu- 
lus; fragments  of  the  P.  Palatii    ax* 
still  in  situ,  on  the  rt.  of  which  stood 
the  (7)  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  tin- 
houses  of  Numa,  Ancus  Martins,  and 
the    Tarquins.      On  the    foundation* 
blocks  have  been  discovered  certain 
names,  such  as  Pilorates  and  Diocles, 
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supposed  to  date  from  the  3rd  cent,  of 
Rome.  Beyond  this  commenced  the 
Palace  of  Vespasian,  the  Sedes  Imperii 
Roraani,  and  JEdes  Imperatorum  of 
ancient  writers;  this  stately  edifice, 
erected  by  the  Flavian  Emperors 
when  they  removed  their  residence 
from  the  more  densely  inhabited 
quarter  on  the  Esquiline,  commenced 
by  Vespasian,  continued  by  Titus, 
Domitian,  &c,  was  the  official  palace 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries ;  it  was  in 
part  built  over  the  valley  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  portions  of  the  Palatine, 
the  Velia,  and  Germalis,  and  extended 
across  the  depression  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  overlooking  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  substructions  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  resting  on 
the  ancient  quarries  or  Latomise  of 
the  Palatine,  beyond  which  is  (8)  the 
Atrium  Palatii,  which  extends  round 
the  N.  and  W.  side  of  the  Palace.  The 
Imperial  Palace  itself  is  faced  by  2 
projecting  porticoes,  formerly  faced  by 
a  row  of  Corinthian  pillars'of  Cippo- 
lino  marble,  of  which  2  have  been 
replaced,  followed  by  (9)  the  Tafr/mum,  a 
large  quadrangular  space,  out  of  which 
on  ihe  rt.  opened  a  (1 0;  Basilica,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  B.  Jovis  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  SS.  Silvester 
and  Lawrence.  This  basilica  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  width  of  its 
nave;  the  walls  and  apse  or  tribune 
are  well  preserved.  The  tribune  was 
enclosed  by  a  marble  network  vailing, 
portions  of  which,  as  well  as  four  of 
the  columns  which  separated  the  nave 
and  aisles,  still  remain.  Here  justice  was 
rendered  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  as  it 
was  in  that  of  our  kings  at  Westminster. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tablinum, 
and  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the  1. 
is  (1 1)  a  large  hall  called  the  Lararium. 
E.  of  this,  but  within  the  garden  of 
the  adjoining  convent,  was  the  Garden 
of  Adonis  and  Temple  of  Apollo,  Beyond 
the  Tablinum  is  the  ( 12)  Piristilium,  out 
of  which  a  modern  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  the  so-called  Baths  of  Livia,  antece- 
dent constructions,  probably  of  the  age 
of  Augustus,  which  Vespasian  used  as 
foundations  for  his  palace,  as  Titus  did 
for  his  Thermae  on  the  Esquiline.  Far- 


ther on  is  the  (13)  Triclinium,  probably 
the  apartment  designated  as  Sicilia  and 
Jovis  Cenatio  by  Julius  Capitolinus, 
where  the  Emperor  Pertinax  was  when 
the  Praetorians  attacked  the  palace  gate, 
and  from  which  he  fled  to  be  murdered 
by  them.  Out  of  the  Triclinium  opens 
on  rt.  (14)  the  Nymphamm,  with 
remains  of  a  large  fountain.  There 
was  a  similar  one  on  the  opposite  side, 
now  within  the  grounds  of  the  convent. 
Beyond  the  Triclinium  is  (15)  a  Corin- 
thian hexastyle  portico,  which  formed 
the  extremity  of  the  Flavian  Palace  on 
the  S.W.,  and  under  which  may  be  seeu 
immense  substructions  in  quadrangular 
blocks  of  tufa  of  the  Republican  or  early 
Imperial  period.  The  Palace  of  Vespa- 
sian was  surrounded  on  the  W.  side  by  a 
(8)  portico,  portions  of  which  may  be 
seen  under  the  smaller  modern  Casino, 
and  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Basilica 
Jovis.  This  portico  opened  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Area  Palatina,  Beyond  here, 
and  leading  towards  the  Palace  of 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  is  a  long  sub- 
terranean passage,  payed,  lined,  and 
covered  with  mosaics,  probably  the 
Ostiapublica,  or  passage  of  the  Emperors 
into  the  Public  Palace,  from  which 
opens  an  extensive  (27)  crypto-portiats 
formerly  painted.  Between  the  Corin- 
thian portico  on  the  S.W.  of  the  Palace 
and  the  edge  of  the  hill  are  the  founda- 
tions of  two  edifices  called  the  (16) 
Bibliotheca  and  the  (17)  Academia.  If 
we  now  continue  to  the  W.,  close  to 
the  Nymphseum  have  been  discovered 
foundations  in  massive  blocks,  of  tufa 
of  the  Republican  period,  which  be- 
long to  the  substructions  of  the  (13) 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  founded 
during  the  Samnite  war  by  Fabius 
Maximus,  extending  by  a  succes- 
sion of  6teps,  partly  restored,  to  the 
brow  of  the  precipice  overlooking 
the  Circus  Maximus;  and  beyond  it, 
on  the  W.,  a  small  edifice,  called  by- 
Cay.  Rosa  an  (20)  JEdicula  of  Jupiter 
Propugnator,  with  a  portico  and  a 
small  Implutium.  The  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Victor,  which  overlooked  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus  and  the  Aventine,  was 
preceded  by  a  flight  of  steps  and  two 
broad  terraces  reaching  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill.    The  circular  altar  placed 
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here  was   found  close   by;   it  bears 
an    interesting    inscription  :  —  Cnatus 
Domitiusy    M.    F,    Cahinus,    Pontifex, 
C.   C.  iter  Imperator  Maniebus.     This 
C.    Calvin  as,    who    commanded    the 
Roman  centre  under  Julius  Ctesar  at 
Pharsalia,  and  was  twice  Consul,  in 
B.C.  53  and   10,  quelled  the  rising  in 
Spain  under  Augustus;  the  last  word 
Maniebus     (for    Manietibus)    referring 
probably  to  exactions  he  was  allowed 
to  make  on   the  occasion,  and  which 
he  employed  towards  the  decoration  of 
the  Imperial  Palace,  when  probably  this 
altar  was  raised ;  the  fluted  cavity  in  the 
centre  contained  a  bronze  vessel.  Close 
to  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Victor  is  a  large  mass  of  build- 
ings (21),  amongst  the  most  import- 
ant late  discoveries  on  the  Palatine; 
they  belonged   probably   to   Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  (see    separate    Plan), 
the  father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  subsequently  to  his  wife,  who, 
divorced  from  him,  married  Augustus, 
and,  assuming  the  name  of  Livia,  in- 
habited here  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Emperor.     They    consist    of  2   por- 
tions;  the  state  or  decorated  apart- 
ments, consist  of  the  Vestibulum  or  Pro- 
thyrum,  leading  from  the  paved  way,  a 
large  square  Atrium,  out  of  which  opens 
on  one  side  the  Triclinium,  painted  with 
Arabesques*  and  animals  —  remark  a 
group  of  Mandarine  ducks,  and  of  the 
Tablinum  forming  three  parallel  oblong 
halls,   richly  decorated  and  painted, 
with  elegant  groups  of  Arabesques  and 
wreaths  of  flowers.     In  the  central  one 
are  some  of  the  finest  paintings  handed 
down  to  as  from  classical  times,  amongst 
which  (a)  a  large  group  of  Galatea 
and  Polyphemus  (4),  (6)  another  of 
Mercury,  Io,  and  Argus ;  (c)  a  view  of  a 
street  in  Rome  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  with  a  female  going  out  and  others 
looking  down  from  a  window ;  a  lady  at 
her  toilette,  &c.    The  larger  paintings 
appear  to  have  been  executed  by  Greek 
artists,  the  names  affixed  to  them  being 
in  Greek  characters.    In  the  two  other 
rooms  of  the  Tablinum  are  some  fine 
groups  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  whole 
of  these  state  apartments  were  covered 
with  a  vaulting.    The  walls  on  which 
the  stucco  for  the  painting  is  in  the" 


best  style  of  opus  reticulatum.  Behind 
this  more  decorated  portion  of  the  house, 
and  reached  by  a  narrow  passage  or 
fauces,  is  what  may  be  called  the  domes- 
tic portion  of  the  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
Perist)  lum,  out  of  which  open  bedrooms 
or  cubicula,  kitchen,  and  small  bath, 
with  its  furnace ;  some  of  the  rooms  here, 
parallel  to  a  neighbouring  street,  were 
evidently  shops,  as  we  see  in  the  grand 
dwellings  at  Pompeii.  A  subterranean 
passage  leads  from  this  living  portion  to 
the  (17)  library  and  Academy,  behind 
the^Edes  Public©  (18);  here  have  been 
discovered  large  leaden  pipes  for  con- 
ducting water  to  it,  bearing  impressed 
on  them  the  names  of  Livia,  and  of 
persons  in  the  household  of  Domitian. 
These  pipes  are  now  exhibited  in  the 
central  apartment  of  the  Tablinum 
attf. 

In  front  of  this  painted  house  of 
Claudius  Nero  is  a  huge  mass  of  rubble 
work,  supposed  to  be  the  Augur atorium; 
it  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Velabrum  and  the  Capitol ine  hill. 
In  the  intermediate  space  is  (24)  an  an- 
cient well,  evidently  one  of  the  many  of 
which  traces  are  found  in  the  Palatine 
anterior  to  the  period  when  water  was 
conveyed  to   it  from  the  aqueducts. 
From  here  an  ancient  road  (22)  leads  to 
the  Velabrura ;  it  is  terminated  by  (23) 
several  steps,  which  descend  abruptly 
into  the  valley;  from  the  massive  walls 
which    border    it,    it    was    evidently 
fortified.    There  is  little  doubt  that 
here  were  the  Scalm  Caci,  leading  to  the 
Ara  Maxima  of  Hercules  in  the  valley 
below,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  8th 
Book  of  the  iEneid,  as  that  by  which 
the  aged  King  Evander  led  Mneas  to 
his  dwelling  on  the  Pallanteum: 

"  lbat  rex  obslltts  »vo ; 
Et  comlteni  JEneam  Juxta  natumque  tenebat 
Ingrediens,  varioque  viam  sermone  levabat," 

JEn.  viiJ.  306. 

If  so,  the  space  on  the  right,  adjoining 
the  Auguratorium,  was  the  supra  Scabs 
Caci,  and  on  which  stood,  possibly,  the 
modest  dwelling  of  Evander,  and  the 
Tugur,  or  hut,  of  Faustulus,  the  first 
dwelling  of  Romulus. 

Returning  by  the  same  road  as  far 
as  the  house  of  the  father  of  Tiberius, 
we  find  a  paved  way  leading  from 
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the  Palace  of  Vespasian  to  the  Vela- 
brum,  bordered  by  a  range  (25)  of  low 
arched  substructions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  is  a  (28)  large  oval  reservoir  or 
Piscina,  aud  from  which  a  decorated 
Crypto-porti4m8  (27),  or  subterranean 
passage,  leads  to  the  Palace  of  Caligula. 
From  the  Tiberian  substructions  a  path 
leads  along  the  brow  of  the  Palatine  upon 
the  massive  substructions  of  the  Palace 
of  Caligula  to  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  hill,  where  we  reach  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  the  Porta  Romana  (31,32,  33), 
which  communicated  with  the  Forum 
Bomanwn  by  the  Ctivus  Victoria;  (4),  the 
Porta  Romana  having  been,  as  Festus 
tell  us,  "  instituta  a  Romnlo  mfimo  Ctivo 
Victoria"  It  was  from  about  here  also 
that  the  famous  bridge  from  the  Pala- 
tine to  the  Capitoline  hill  was  carried  by 
Caligula.  In  the  chambers  adjoining 
are  some  good  specimens  of  fresco  and 
stucco  decorations:  portions  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Clivus  are  preserved. 
Between  the  P.  Romana  and  the 
modern  Casino  are  other  extensive  sub- 
structions of  the  Palace  of  Caligula,  con- 
sisting of  fine  halls,  which  probably 
formed  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace, 
and  extended  from thedeclivity  towards- 
the  house  of  Cicero  on  the  N  E.,  to  that 
overlooking  the  Circus  Maxim  us  on 
the  8.W.  From  here  a  wide  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  upper  apartments, 
now  on  a  level  with  the  modern  garden, 
and  from  the  Clivus  Victoria;  to  the 
upper  floors  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula 
and  Tiberius:  a  few  of  the  marble 
stairs  remain  in  situ. 

It  must  have  been  somewhere  to  the 
W.  of  the  modern  Casino  (2)  inhabited 
by  the  Director  that  the  house  of  Clo- 
dius  stood :  if  so,  that  of  Cicero  was  in 
the  level  space  below,  bordering  on  the 
Sacra  Via;  their  relative  sites  being  well 
pointed  out  in  the  exclamation  of  the 
great  orator  addressing  Clodius :  "  Tol- 
lam  altius  tectum,  non  ut  ego  te  despiciam, 
sed  ne  tu  desipcias  urbem  earn  quam  delete 
voluisti."  In  the  same  level  ground 
stood  the  dwelling  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  inhabited  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Via  Nova  and  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  founded  by  Romulus,  as  already 


stated,  corresponded  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  near  and  inside 
of  the  Porta  Palatii,  as  described  by- 
Ovid  :— 

"Inde  petens  dextxam  'Porta  est 'alt  'lata' 

Palati, 
Hie  Stator,  hoc  prtmum  condlta  Bonn  loco  est." 

Fast.  111. 

No  very  remarkable  objects  of  art 
have  been  discovered  during  the  re- 
cent excavations :  the  best  being  a  muti- 
lated statue  of  a  Genius,  of  good  work- 
manship, and  a  graceful  draped  female 
figure ;  good  busts  of  Drusus  Csesar, 
Nero,  Agrippina  the  younger,  of  Julia, 
daughter  of  Titus,  of  Flavia  Domitilla, 
wife  of  Vespasian,  and  of  Domitian. 
The  originals  of  some  of  these  objects 
having  bet  n  sent  to  Paris,  casts  have 
been  placed  in  a  Museum  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Director,  in  which  have 
been  also  arranged  all  the  most  inte- 
resting objects  discovered  during  the 
excavations — glass,  coins,  signa  tegu- 
laria,  and  a  series  of  polished  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  marbles  used  in 
the  Pal.  of  the  Caesars. 

The  discovery  of  the  Clivus  Palatinus, 
ascending  from  the  Summa  Sacra  Vuz, 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  shows  that  a 
valley  existed  here  dividing  the  Pala- 
tine in  two  parts — the  Summa  Velia, 
on  which  stands  the  ch.  of  San  Buona- 
ventura;  and  the  Germalis  or  Palatine 
properly  so  called,  extending  from 
this  valley  to  the  Velabrum,  and  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus. Cav.  Rosa,  as  already  stated,  has 
adopted  a  very  useful  plan  for  assisting 
the  visitor  in  the  examination  of  the 
ruins,  by  placing  large  placards  on  each 
remarkable  site,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  name  $iven  to  it  by  classical  writers, 
with  citations  from  their  works  where 
notice  of  them  will  be  found. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace 
of  Vespasian  are  the  subterranean 
chambers,  called  without  any  autho- 
rity the  Baths  of  Lwia,  and  which  are 
now  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
Peristylium  (12).  They  were  evidently 
dwellings  of  a  more  ancient  edifice, 
verv  possibly  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
which,  like  on  other  parts  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  beneath  the  Therms)  of 
Titus,  have  served  in  later  times  as  sub- 
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structions  to  the  Imperial  edifices,  of 
which  we  now  see  the  ruins  nearer  the 
surface.  The  walls  still  preserve  some 
graceful  arabesque  paintings,  and  gilt 
stucco  reliefs.  Adjoining  are  huge 
substructions  in  rubble-work  and  rect- 
angular blocks  of  tufa,  which  support 
the  Corinthian  portico  of  cippolino 
columns  which  overlooks  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  small  modern  Casino 
near  here  has  a  covered  balcony,  the 
paintings  on  the  vault  of  which,  re- 
presenting; Hercules  carrying  off  the 
cattle  of  Diomedes,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  by  pupils  of  Raphael. 

There  is  no  point  from  which  there 
is  a  finer  view  over  the  Capitolxne 
hill,  the  Capitol  itself,  the  Forum, 
and  the  lesser  Font  opening  into  it, 
than  from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Orti  Farnesiani,  overlooking  the  Cli^us 
Victorias  and  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Li- 
beratrice ;  or  still  better  from  the  small 
round  tower  called  la  Torretta  del  Pala- 
tine, near  the  Casino  of  the  Director. 

2.  Vvjna  Nussiner,  the  western  angle 
of  the  hill  above  the  church  of  Sta. 
Anastasia,  in  the  garden  which  for- 
med v  bore  this  name,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  a  gate  from  the  Via 
di  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  but  which 
is  now  a  public  walk,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  the  purpose  of  excavating,  but 
which  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  city:  antiquaries  regard  the 
greater  part  of  the  -  ruins  here  as 
having  formed  part  of  the  palace 
added  by  Tiberius.  On  the  S.S.W.  is 
a  semicircular  ruin,  called  by  Canina 
the  Meniano  Palatino,  overlooking  the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  extreme  point 
in  this  direction  of  the  buildings 
raised  by  Augustus,  and  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  his  house, 
that  stood  immediately  behind  it.  At 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Palatine, 
and  extending  from  there  for  nearly 
200  yards  behind  the  ch.  of  San 
Teodoro,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ad- 
ditions made  by  Caligula  on  the  mas- 
sive substructions  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  supposed  by 
some  antiauaries  to  date  from  the 
kingly  period,  whilst  a  few  go  so  far 
as  to  attribute  them  to  the  original 


fortifications  of  the  Palatine  raised  by 
Romulus.  Portions  of  this  wall  have 
been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the 
S.  declivity  of  the  Palatine,  and  ex- 
tend probably  along  its  whole  extent 
under  the  subsequent  Imperial  con- 
structions. At  the  angle  towards  the 
Forum  Boarium  were  the  Scalse  Caci 
and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  K*x*i  a«t« 
of  Plutarch,  or  quay  along  the  river, 
traces  of  which  have  been  lately  laid 
bare :  near  this  stood  the  Ara  Maxima 
of  Hercules.*  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Caligula's  additions  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Ceesars  were  the  edifices  raised  by 
Tiberius,  and  the  Imperial  Pulvinaria. 
Considerable  excavations  made  here 
have  laid  bare  portions  of  the  wall  of  the 
kingly  period,  of  massive  square  blocks 
of  tufa,  and  some  columns  which  are 
supposed  to  have  supported  a  balcony 
from  which  the  emperors  viewed  the 
games  in  the  Circus  Maximus. f 

3.  The  Villa  Palatina  acquired  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  disco- 
veries of  the  French  Abbe  Rancoureil 
in  1777,  who  concluded  that  it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus. 
The  villa  is  entered  from  the  road  S. 
of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  leading  to  the 
convent  of  S.  Bonaventura.  J  The 
subterranean  chambers  excavated  by 
Rancouriel  and   Barberi  are  several 

*  During  the  excavations  made  in  i860  a  very 
interesting  altar  In  travertine  was  discovered 
near  this,  and  may  be  still  seen  on  the  spot  ;  it  is 
in  the  early  Consular  style,  with  scroll  orna- 
ments like  those  on  the  urn  of  Scipio  Barbaras, 
and  of  the  Republican  tombs,  on  the  Via  Appia ; 
the  inscription  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
spelling  but  it*  object: — hki  dko  sei  divak  sac. 

— C  8EXTIV8  C.  F  CALV1NV8TK— DK  8ENATI  8KK- 

tbntia  KRSTiTviT.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  mysterious  genius  loci,  or  aiut 
loquent,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  De  Divini- 
tate,  as  having  announced  the  attack  of  the 
Gauls,  but  which  being  nameless.  Its  sex  could 
not  be  designated.  The* tribune  C.  S.  Calvinus 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  was  son  of  a  per- 
sonage of  the  same  name  who  was  consul  with 
C.  Caseins  Ixmginus  in  a.u  c.  629,  or  124  years 
before  Christ* 

f  Behind  this  ruin,  at  the  base  of  the  Pala- 
tine, some  chambers  have  been  opened,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  names  and 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  roughly  scratched 
upon  them.  Some  are  in  Greek,  and  all  appear 
to  be  not  later  than  the  third  century. 

%  This  villa  Is  now  closed  against  visitors, 
having  been  converted  into  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  or  of  Vlsitandlne 
Nuns, 
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feet  below  the  present  surface:  they 
were  probably  parts  of  the  palace  of 
Augustus.  In  several  of  these  cham- 
bers the  stucco  is  preserved ;  and  from 
what  remains  they  all  appear  to  have 
been  richly  decorated.  Two  of  the 
rooms  are  octagonal,  with  domes  ad- 
mitting light  by  the  top.  The  forms 
and  architecture  of  these  chambers 
have  been  justly  admired  by  pro- 
fessional travellers.  The  Casino  of 
the  Villa  had  a  portico  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  from  designs  of  Ra- 
phael, and  restored  by  Camuccini ; 
but  the  frescoes,  owing  to  the  aversion 
of  its  present  inmates  to  look  upon 
naked  figures,  have  been  removed. 
The  Villa  Palatina  occupies  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Hortensius,  and  in  later 
times  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  the 
Garden  of  Adonis,  with  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  and  the  Palatine  Library.  This 
portion  of  the  Palatine,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing convent  and  garden  of  San  Bona- 
ventura,  formed  the  Velia.  separated 
from  the  Germalis,  or  Palatine  pro- 
perly speaking,  by  the  valley  filled  up 
by  Vespasian  to  erect  the  Palace  of  the 
Flavian  Emperors  upon  it. 

4.  Orti  Roncioni  or  Castelli,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Vigna  del  Collegio  In- 
glese:  entered  from  the  lane  beyond 
the  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura ;  the 
Villa  Palatina  overlooks  these  gar- 
dens on  the  N.W.  They  are  en- 
closed by  2  parallel  walls  of  great 
extent,  which  appear  by  the  curved 
extremity  to  justify  the  name  of  "Hip- 
podrome "  or  '  •  Stadium  "  given  to  the 
locality  by  antiquaries.  In  the  upper 
gardens  is  a  semicircular  ruin,  pos- 
sibly of  a  theatre.  On  the  eastern  side 
opens  a  large  circular  chamber,  with 
a  roof  of  inlaid  panels,  and  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  several  passages  and 
chambers  in  the  same  style,  in  which 
excavations  extend  to  a  lower  level. 
The  excavations  made  in  the  Stadium, 
and  amongst  the  ruins  forming  its 
eastern  side,  have  led  to  no  antiqua- 
rian or  topographical  discovery  of  any 
importance.  Some  panelled  chambers 
have  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
mutilated  fragments  of  sculpture, 
but  no  inscription  of  interest.  The 
most  important  have  been   arranged 


in  a  long  corridor  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
ruins,  which  will  be  opened  on  applica- 
tion to  the  custode.  It  appears  that  here, 
as  in  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  the  more 
early  Imperial  edifices  served  as  sub- 
structions for  those  of  the  later  Caesars. 

5.  Vigna  del  Collegio  Inglese,  entered 
also  from  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  through  a  house  on  the  Via 
de'  Cerchi;  wide  stairs  conduct  to 
the  ruins,  which  are  more  pictu- 
resque than  any  now  existing  on 
the  Palatine.  Numerous  arches,  cor- 
ridors, and  vaults,  still  retaining  their 
ancient  stucco  mouldings,  are  inter- 
spersed with  masses  of  buildings, 
among  which  are  found  fragments 
of  mosaic  pavements  and  of  ancient 
paintings.  This  is  the  part  erected 
by  Nero,  and  said  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  Heraclius  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. Any  attempt  to  describe  these 
ruins  or  assign  them  to  particular  pe- 
riods would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  The 
designations  given  to  them  are  names 
and  nothing  more;  and  their  general 
accuracy  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  the  ciceroni  show  a  circular  room 
as  the  bath  in  which  Seneca  was  bled 
to  death,  although  he  is  known  to  have 
died  near  the  4th  m.  on  the  Via  Appia. 
These  magnificent  ruins,  clothed  in  ivy 
and  other  creeping  plants,  diversified 
by  laurels  and  ilex,  will  supply  the 
artist  with  varied  combinations  for  his 
pencil.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  hill, 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gregorio, 
stood  the  Septizonium  of  Severus, 
built  in  a.d.  198  by  that  emperor,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  attract  the  eyes 
of  his  African  countrymen  on  their 
arriving  in  the  capital.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  7  tiers  of  arcades 
rising  above  each  other,  and  formed 
the  last  important  addition  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Csesars.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress  by  the  Roman  barons ;  a 
portion  of  it  was  still  standing  in  the 
16th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  Sixtus  V.  to  furnish  materials  for 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 

6.  Vigna  diS.Sebastiano,  chiefly  remark- 
able as  containing  some  of  the  arches  of 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  erected  by 
Nero  to  carry  water  to  the  Imperial 
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edifices,   and  to   his  therms,  which 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
declivity  of  the  Palatine  on  this  side. 
7,  Vigna  di  8.  Bonaventura,  &-C.,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  Via   San   Gre- 
gorio,    on   the    S.   side  of   the  hill, 
are  the  vineyards  of  S.  Bonaventura 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which 
are  considerable  masses  of  brickwork, 
which    belonged    to  edifices,    chiefly 
baths,   erected  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
In  the  latter  are  some  remains  of  the 
conduits  which  supplied  the  palace  with 
water  from  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  and 
within  the  precincts  of  the  convent  are 
rains  which  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  reservoirs  of  a  bath. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Sacra 
from  the  Orti  Farnesiani  and  Palace 
of  the  Caesars  are  the  ruins  of  the 

Basilica    of    Constantine,    formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 
spoils  brought  by  his  son  Titus  from 
Jerusalem.      It  has,    however,    been 
proved    that    this    temple    was    en- 
tirely consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  dommodus ;    and  antiquaries  were 
long     at    fault    in    discovering    the 
probable    purpose    of    the    existing 
ruins.    Nibby  was  the  first  who  sug- 
gested that  they  were  the    remains 
of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.    The 
style,  indeed,  indicates  the  decline  of 
art,  and  the  execution  shows  that  it 
is  properly  referred  to  the  time  of  that 
emperor.     It  is  believed  that  the  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Maxentius  from  the 
rums  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  de- 
dicated, after  his  death,  by  his  success- 
ful rival.     Small  chambers  have  been 
found  under  the  ruins,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  raised  bjr  Ves- 
pasian, and  some  of  the  bricks  in  the 
pavement  bear  the  name  of   Domi- 
tian  ;  both  facts  supporting  the  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  built  out  of  the  materials 
of  a  pre-existing  edifice.    A  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  original  building  is 
now  standing,  but  there  is  sufficient  to 
permit  of  its  plan  being  made  out  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy.    It  ap- 
pears that  it  was  320  feet  long  and  235 
wide ;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave 
and    2  aisles,    supported  by  3   large 
arches,  each  of  about  80  ft  span.  Those 


I  which  formed  one  of  the  naves  still 
I  remain ;  but  the  rest  have  disappeared. 
Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
one  of  the  entrances  faced  the  Coliseum, 
where  traces  of  an  outer  arcade  have 
been  discovered,  although  the  principal 
approach  opened  towards  the  Sacra 
Via.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  central 
or  great  hall  was  supported  by  8 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  62  feet  in  height,  1  of  which 
was  standing  in  the  time  of  Paul  V., 
who  removed  it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  where  it  now  supports 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
fragment  which  remains  the  vaultings 
are  decorated  with  large  sunk  octagonal 
panels  with  traces  of  stucco  ornaments. 
The  middle  arch  is  deeper  than  the 
others,  forming  a  kind  of  tribune  ;  the 
lateral  ones  have  2  rows  of  smaller 
arches,  destroying  the  effect  bv  insigni- 
ficant details.  The  principal  tribune  was 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  central 
nave.  A  flight  of  winding  brick  stairs 
leading  to  the  roof  is  nearly  entire.  The 
pavement  was  of  cipollino,  gialloantico, 
and  other  coloured  marbles.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  building  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  forms  of  the  early 
churches  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  least  abortion  of  the  edifice  was 
converted  into  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  soon  after  the  peace  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 

§  11.  Temples. 

Temple  of  jEsculapiiu,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  sacred  to  the  god  of 
medicine.  This  celebrated  temple 
was  founded  B.C.  293,  on  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Epidaurus  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  iEscu- 
lapius  to  Rome,  then  suffering  from 
the  plague.  The  story  of  their  voy- 
age is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Livy ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state 
that,  on  their  return  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  it  was  found  that  a  serpent 
had  concealed  itself  in  the  ship,  and 
that  iEsculapius  himself  was  supposed 
to  have  assumed  that  form  in  order  to 
deliver  the  city.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Tiber  the  serpent,  deserting  the 
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▼easel,  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  of 
the  island.  A  temple  was  thereupon 
erected  to  him,  and  the  whole  island  was 
faced  with  travertine,  its  form  being  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  ship.  Some  remains 
of  this  curious  work  are  still  visible. 
The  masses  of  stone  which  formed  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel  are  well  pre- 
served at  the  southern  end,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  suspension  bridge.  There 
were  3  temples  on  the  island,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  JEsculapius,  and  Faunus. 
The  ch.  of  San  Bartoiommeo  is  sup- 

Sjsed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  first. 
y  descending  from  the  gardens  of 
the  convent  upon  the  massive  ruins 
which  form  the  S.E.  point  of  the 
island,  we  may  still  see  the  staff  and 
serpent  of  ASsculapius  sculptured  on  the 
huge  blocks  of  travertine  forming  the 
ship's  bow.  The  marbles  in  the  convent 
garden,  and  the  24  granite  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  ch.,  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  to 
that  of  ASsculapius.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  was  an  Egyptian  obelisk  placed 
so  as  to  represent  the  ship's  mast ;  from 
the  remains  of  a  basement  discovered 
by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  great  size,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  obelisk  found  here  in  the 
last  century  was  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  fragment  was  long 
preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  but  was 
removed  to  Urbino,  where  it  has  been 
erected.  The  Temple  of  JEsculapius 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  Calabita,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion has  been  discovered  connected 
with  a  well  filled  with  stipes  or  ex- 
voto  offerings  by  those  who  had 
obtained  cures  at  the  shrine  of  the 
divinity;  the  third  temple,  dedicated 
to  Faunus,  was  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  island,  but  all  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared  under  the  houses  which 
now  cover  where  it  once  stood. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  This  interesting  ruin  is 
shown  by  the  inscription  on  its  facade 
to  be  the  temple  dedicated  by  the  senate 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  to 
his  wife  Faustina  the  elder.  It  consists 


of  a  pronaos  of  Corinthian  columns,  6 
in  front,  and  2  on  the  flanks.  Each 
column  is  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  cipollino,  about  46  ft.  in  height,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble. 
The  cella,  of  which  the  2  sides  remain, 
is  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino, 
which  were  formerly  faced  with  mar- 
ble. The  ascent  to  the  temple  was 
ascertained,  by  excavations  made  in 
1810,  to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  marble 
steps.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  magnificent  entablatures.  The 
frieze  and  cornice  are  exquisitely 
sculptured  with  griffons,  vases,  and 
candelabra* ;  over  the  portico  is  the 
inscription,  "  divo  antonino  rt  dtvje 
faustinje.  ex.  s.  c."  The  columns  are 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  the  whole 
building  is  in  the  finest  style  of  art ;  in 
front  was  an  atrium  with  a  portico 
extending  towards  the  Forum,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  now  entirely 
concealed.  In  the  centre  of  this 
atrium  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  in  front  of  the 
Capitol.  This  temple,  supposed  to. 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  165 
of  our  era,  is  represented  on  coins  of 
Faustina,  and  on  an  ancient  bas-relief 
on  the  front  towards  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  Medici. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  or  of  the  Camena, 
now  the  church  of  "S.  Urbanp,  and 
partly  converted  into  a  farm-house, 
— most  doubtful  designations  given  to 
a  ruin  near  the  pretended  Grotto  of 
Egeria.  It  is  a  rectangular  building, 
with  a  portico  of  4  marble  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  The  intercolumniations 
were  walled  up  when  the  building  was 
adapted  for  Christian  worship;  half 
the  columns  are  consequently  con- 
cealed. Over  these  is  an  attic,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tympanum,  the  decora- 
tions being  in  moulded  terracotta  and 
brickwork.  The  interior  retains  a  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  stucco  frieze,  repre- 
senting various  warlike  trophies,  but 
greatly  damaged ;  in  the  vault  were  sunk 
octagonal  panels ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  are  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief,  re- 
presenting two  persons  sacrificing  with 
uncovered  heads.    The  building  -was 
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converted  into  a  church  by  Urban VIII., 
when  the  circular  altar  now  seen 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  ch.,  with  a 
Greek  inscription,  was  found  in  the  sub- 
terranean oratory.  This  inscription 
refers  to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the 
building  its  present  name.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  &c, 
are  probably  of  the  1 1th  or  12th  centy. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  now 
forming  part  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  better  known  as  the  Bocca 
della  Verita,  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Ti- 
berius. Three  columns  of  the  peristyle, 
in  white  marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are 
partly  walled  up  in  the  modern  portico, 
and  3  others  in  the  sacristy  and  passage 
leading  to  it.  By  ascending  to  the 
gallery  above,  the  capitals  may  be  ex- 
amined; they  are  of  the  composite 
order.  The  great  width  of  the  inter- 
col  animations  is  amongst  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  fragment.  In  the  l.-hand 
nave  of  the  ch.  are  3  other  columns, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  pronaos  or 
front  which  was  turned  towards  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  modern  facade;  and  behind  the 
ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  cella,  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
which  Adrian  I.  is  known  to  have  pulled 
down  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
old  basilica.  Under  the  modern  portico 
is  the  huge  marble  mask  which  has 
given  the  name  of  "Bocca  della  Verita" 
to  this  ch.  and  the  adjoiningpiazza.  It 
represents  a  large  round  race,  with 
an  open  mouth,  and  probably  served 
as  an  impluvium  or  entrance  of  a  drain  in 
the  centre  of  a  court  to  let  the  water  run 
off.  The  vulgar  notion,  and  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  name,  is  that  a  sus- 
pected person  was  required,  on  making 
an  affirmation,  to  place  his,  hand  in  the 
mouth  of  this  mask,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  close  upon  him  if  he  swore 
falsely.  The  church,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  this  temple,  by  St.  Dionysius,  in  the 
3rd  centy.,  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  the  early  basilicas.  (Seep.  173.) 

Temple  of  Claudius.  Of  the  edifice 
raised  by  Agrippina,  nothing  now  re- 
mains, but  the  substructions  covering 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  Ccalian 


Hill,  and  are  best  seen  from  the  Via 
della  Navicella,  where  they  form  the 

greater  part  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
assionist  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo;  the  site  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Vivarium  and  Spoliarium, 
attached  to  the  Coliseum  (see  p.  89.) 

Temple  of  Concora\  first  erected  by 
Camillas,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gauls,  to  perpetuate  the  concord  be- 
tween the  Plebeians  and  Patricians  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  election  of 
the  Consuls ;  entirely  rebuilt  by  Tibe- 
rius a.u.c.  768 ;  and  repaired  by  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitol,  behind  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  portico  of  8  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the 
true  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord 
was  unknown  before  the  year  1807, 
when  the  French,  in  excavating  round 
the  3  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Vespasian,  discovered  a  cella  and 
2  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
"  Concordia  "  left  no  doubt  of  the  real 
character  of  this  ruin.  Subsequent 
excavations  have  exposed  a  great  part 
of  the  basement,  and  particularly  a 
portion  of  the  flank,  which  is  tolera- 
bly well  preserved.  The  existing  re- 
mains show  that  the  portico  was  nar- 
rower than  the  cella,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  that 
the  cella  was  wider  than  long,  a  very 
unusual  circumstance  in  ancient  tem- 
ples, and  probably  owing  to  the  edifice 
being  more  especially  destined  for 
public  assemblies  than  for  purposes  of 
worship.  The  pavement  was  of  co- 
loured marbles.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  cella  is  the  impression  of  a  cadu- 
caeus,  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  divi- 
nity to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated. From  the  state  of  the  fragments 
of  ornaments  and  sculpture  discovered 
among  the  ruins,  it  is  believed  that 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  the  side  next  the  arch  of  Severus 
is  a  mass  of  brickwork,  the  remains 
of  some  building  of  the  middle  ages, 
often  confounded  with  the  temple. 
The  inscriptions  alluded  to  above,  and 
the  style  of  architecture,  show  that  the 
present  fragment  is  an  imperial  ruin ; 
there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  " 
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occupies  the  site  of  the  republican 
Temple  of  Concord,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy 
as  the  place  where  Cicero,(B.c.  63)  con- 
voked the  Senate  before  the  arrest  of  the 
envoys  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  Milvian 
bridge.  In  the  middle  ages  a  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood  between 
it  and  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  was  very  probably  constructed 
with  marbles  taken  from  its  ruins. 
There  are  some  elegant  specimens  of 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  which  stood 
inside  the  edifice,  and  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol, 
and  in  that  of  the  Tabularium. 

Temple  of the  Divus  Rediculus:  a  name 
given  to  an  elegant  tomb  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  or  Caffarella, 
near    the   Nymphaeum,   or  pretended 
Grotto  of  Egeria,  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  temple  founded  in  commemo- 
ration of  Hannibal's  retreat  from  before 
Rome.    There  is,  however,  no  autho- 
rity for  the  name  given  to  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  the  site  of  the  CEdicula  of 
Rediculus  as  being  2   m.  from   the 
city,  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the  Via 
Appia.    The  period  of  this  construc- 
tion   is    uncertain,    but    the   variety 
and  beauty  of  the  zigzag  ornaments 
show  that  it  is  not  a  republican,  but 
an    imperial    structure,    probably   of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.     "  So  fresh 
are  its  red  and   yellow  bricks,   that 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  ruined  in 
its  youth;  so  close  their  adhesion,  that 
each  of  the  puny  pilasters  appears  one 
piece;  and  the  cornice  is  sculptured  like 
the  finest  marble.    Whether  it  be  a 
temple  or  a  tomb,  the  rich  chiselling 
lavished  on  so  poor  a  design  convinces 
me  that  it  was  fully  as  late  as  Septimius 
Severus." — Forsyth.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a 
basement  and  pilasters  of  red.     On 
the  southern  side,  where  a  road  (the 
Via  Ardeatina)  seems  to  have  passed, 
it  has  small  octagonal  half-columns 
sunk  in  the  wall.     The  modillions  of 
the  cornice  and  other  ornaments  are 
well  preserved,  and  are   beautifully 
executed.    On  the  northern  side  is  the 
pediment,  on  which  stood  probably  a 
portico  of  peperino  columns,  fragments 
f  which  may  be  seen  scattered  about. 


On  the  side  of  this  portico  was  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  interior  by 
a  square  doorway,  over  which  is  a 
decorated  niche  for  a  statue,  with  an 
opening  to  give  light  to  the  interior, 
round  which  runs  a  bench  for  urns.  Be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  vaulting  the 
inside  was  divided  into  2  floors ;  the  up- 
permost^ large  square  vaulted  chamber, 
was  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments. 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiziaca,  belonging  to  the  Armenian 
Catholics.   It  was  originally  erected  by 
Ancus  Martius  or  Servius  Tullius ;  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
has  undergone  many  restorations.     It 
is  an  oblong  building,  constructed  of 
travertine  and    tufa,   standing  on   a 
basement    of   travertine,  which    has 
been   laid  open  to   the  level  of  the 
ancient  road.    The  front  had  a  por- 
tico of  4  columns,   the   intercolum- 
niations  of  which  have  been  walled 
up;  the  only  flank  now  visible  has 
7  columns,   5  of  which  are  sunk  in 
the  walls  of  the  cella.    These  columns 
are  Ionic,  and  support  an  entablature 
and  frieze,  ornamented  with  heads  of 
oxen,  festoons   supported  by  cande- 
labras,  and  figures  of  children.    The 
columns  and  entablature  were  covered 
with  a  hard  marble-like  stucco,  some 
portions  of  which  remain.     The  base- 
ment is  much  admired,  and  the  details 
of  its  Ionic  decorations  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of 
that  order  in  Rome. 

Temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  Hope,  and 
Piety.  The  Ch.  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Car- 
cere,  in  a  small  recess  out  of  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  covers  the  site  of  3  tem- 
ples, which  may  still  be  identified  by 
some  of  their  columns  in  their  original 
positions  and  of  the  massive  substruc- 
tions on  which  they  stand.  The  ch.  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  middle  temple, 
and  portions  of  the  two  others  are  seen 
in  the  side  walls.  Of  the  one  on  the 
1.  hand,  attributed  to  Juno  Sospita, 
founded  by  C.  Cethsegus  (b.c.  195),  6 
Doric  columns  in  travertine  remain,  2 
in  the  ch.  and  4  in  a  passage  leading 
out  of  the  sacristy,  belonging  to  the 
edifice  as  rebuilt  by  Germanicus.    The 
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central  and  best  preserved  Temple, 
that  of  Piety,  has  the  pediment  in 
massive  blocks  of  travertine,  with  its 
cornice,  and  the  bases  of  6  of  the 
Ionic  columns,  which  formed  part  of 
the  portico  that  surrounded  the  eel  la. 
The  style  of  some  of  these  ruins  has 
been  considered  to  refer  them  to  the 
period  of  the  republic ;  and  if  we  admit 
the  names  under  which  they  have  long 
passed,  they  would  mark  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  or  great  vege- 
table-market of  Rome,  which  was  situ- 
ated outside  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of 
the  Servian  wall.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  the  central  ruin 
with  that  Temple  of  Piety,  which  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Decemviral 
prisons,  to  commemorate  the  affect- 
ing story  of  the  "  Caritas  Romana." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  that  the  sites  of  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  occupied 
in  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus;  it  would  therefore  be  useless 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  contro- 
versies on  the  subject.  Those  writers 
who  have  identified  the  site  with  the 
Forum  Olitorium  have  recognised  in 
the  central  Ionic  ruin  the  Temple  of 
Pietas,  erected  by  Acilius  Glabrio,  the 
duumvir,  in  a.u.c.  572,  in  fulfilment 
of  his  father's  vow  at  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  Antio- 
chns  in  a.u.c.  562.  There  are  a  series 
of  cells  at  the  base  of  the  pediment 
on  which  rest  the  columns  of  the  ch.* 
above,  shown  to  strangers  by  torch- 
light, in  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  the  affecting  scene 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  although  the 
temple  is  stated  by  some  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  erected  over  the  dwelling 
of  the  Roman  matron.  Whatever  may 
he  the  amount  of  the  traveller's  belief 
in  the  locality,  he  will  not  forget  that 
it  was  this  spot  that  inspired  those 
heautiful  lines  in  the  fourth  canto  of 
'Childe  Harold1  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  the  scene  which  has  given  an 
imperishable  celebrity  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Roman  daughter : — 

"  There  Is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing :  Look  again  1 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowM  on  my  sight- 
Two  insnlfftH  phantoms  of  the  brain ; 
It  is  not  so;  I  see  them  fall  and  plain— 


An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair. 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar :— but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare? 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  bis  own  gift:— it  is  her  (ire, 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.   No:  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river:— from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky-way 

Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 

Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 

Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:— Oh,  holiest 

nurse  I 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 

miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe."  * 

The  excavations  made  during  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  ch.,  and 
which  can  be  conveniently  visited 
from  the  sacristy,  have  laid  bare 
portions  of  the  substructions  of  these 
Temples,  the  first  a  massive  wall  of 
fine  blocks  of  travertine,  with  a  pro- 
jecting cornice,  upon  which  rest  the 
bases  of  the  columns  of  the  rt.  side 
of  the  edifice;  the  second,  a  double 
pediment  on  equally  gigantic  blocks 
of  Alban  peperino,  in  the  early  re- 
publican style  of  construction,  which 
support  the  6  Doric  pillars  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno,  well  seen  in  a  pas- 
sage opening  out  of  the  sacristy,  and 
in  the  adjoining  Via  della  Catena; 
round  the  first  of  these  substructions 
exist  a  range  of  six  low  chambers, 
each  corresponding  to  the  space  of  an 
intercolumniation  above,  and  which 
by  some  have  been  considered  as  the 
cells  of  the  Decemviral  prisons,  in  one 
of  which  took  place  the  scene  of  the 
Caritas  Romana.  In  two  of  these 
chambers  are  remains  of  stone  benches ; 
the  entrances  to  them  must  have  opened 
'from  a  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  Temple  of  Pietas  from  those  of 
Spes  and  Juno :  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  former  may  be  seen  in  the  rt. 
aisle  of  the  modern  ch. 

Temple   of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. — Al- 
though this  magnificent  temple,  " 
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pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  temples  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  its  site.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Cafarelli 
Palace,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Ca- 
nina,  the  best  authority  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  to  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  hill,  the  present 
site  of  the  ch.  and  convent  of  the  Ara 
Cceli.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  and  was  200  ft.  in  length,  and  185 
ft.  in  width.  It  was  burnt  down  b.c.  83, 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  and  rebuilt  from  its  foundations 
by  him,  who  decorated  it  with  columns 
of  Pentelic  marble,  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
but  not  completed  until  after  the 
Dictator's  death,  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus;  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  Vitellian  riots,  in  a.d.  69, 
when  so  many  monuments  suffered 
from  the  barbarism  of  an  undisci- 
plined soldiery :  re-erected  by  Vespa- 
sian, it  was  burned  for  the  third  time 
in  a.d.  80,  under  Titus,  and  rebuilt 
by  Domitian.  It  is  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius,  who  says  that 
it  was  divided  into  3  cells,  and  under 
one  roof,  that  in  the  centre  being  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  rt.  to 
Minerva,  and  that  on  the  1.  to  Juno. 
It  faced  the  S.,  and  was  approached  by 
a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  corre- 
sponding to  the  centre  of  the  modern 
Capitoline  Museum,  by  which  the  vic- 
torious generals  approached,  often  on 
their  knees,  as  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cas- 
eins Julius  Caesar  did  when  triumph- 
ant in  b.c.  46.  As  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  building  itself,  it  would  be 
useless  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than 
to  mention  that  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  B.C.  64, 
when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  was 
injured,  as  described  by  Cicero.  In  the 
cell  of  Jupiter  stood  the  statue  of  the 
god,  which  is  represented,  on  medals 
still  extant,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
the  foot  extended.  A  tradition  states 
that  Leo  I.,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
cent.,  melted  down  that  statue  to  cast 
the  bronze  one  of  St.  Peter,  now  in 


the  Vatican  Basilica;  but  the  tradi- 
tion, though  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
any  well-recognised  authority.  Several 
fathers  of  the  Church — St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others — 
mention  the  temple  as  existing  in  their 
times ;  and  there  are  other  authorities 
which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  8th  centy., 
after  which  every  trace  of  it  is  lost. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. — This 
temple  is  also  supposed  to  have  6tood 
on  the  same  summit  of  the  Capito- 
line hill,  and  in  latter  times  to  have 
formed  with  the  3  smaller  edifices — 
dedicated  to  Mars  131  tor,  Venus  Vic- 
trix,  and  Jupiter  Sponsor — the  temples 
placed  at  the  4  angles  of  that  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus.  The  original  temple 
was  the  first  erected  in  Rome,  and  was 
built  by  Romulus  to  receive  the  spoils 
taken  from  Acron  king  of  Ccenina. 

Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  close  to  the 
Arco  aV  Pantani,  This  beautiful  frag- 
ment was  formerly  considered  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  Forum  of  Neroa, 
or  the  Forum  Transitorium,  and  to 
belong  to  the  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  that  emperor  by  his  suc- 
cessor Trajan;  however,  most  anti- 
quaries now  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Palladio,  and  regard  it  as  the  Temple 
of  Mars  Ultor,  erected  by  Augustus 
in  the  centre  of  his  Forum,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Caesar,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  of 
the  birth  of  Our  Saviour.  Niebuhr, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  most  of  the 
modern  German  archaeological  school 
systematically  opposed  to  all  who  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  study  of  Roman 
topography,  has  given  it  another  name, 
by  supposing  it  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Baths  of  Caws  and  Lucius  Caxar. 
It  was  in  this  Temple  that  the  Senate 
assembled  to  decide  on  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  on  triumphs  to  vic- 
torious generals,  who  deposited  in  it 
their  insignia.  The  ruin,  which  has  been 
excavated  to  its  base,  consists  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cell  a,  with  3  Corinthian 
columns  and  a  pilaster  of  the  rt.  peri- 
style, all  54  feet  high  and  of  white 
marble.  The  ornaments  are  in  the 
purest  style,  and  the  proportions  are 
regarded  by  architects  as  a  model  of 
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the  Corinthian  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  them, 
are  the  buildings  of  the  convent  of 
the  Annunziata,  which  is  believed 
to  conceal  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
Close  to  the  ruin  is  an  archway,  called 
r  Arco  de*  Pantani,  half  buried  in  the 
soil,  which  formed  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  to  the  Forum  of  Augustus, 
od  the  side  of  the  Quirinal.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  Forum  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grillo ;  it  is 
a  stupendous  fragment,  between  500 
and  600  feet  in  length,  of  great  height, 
and  built  of  square  blocks  of  Alban 
stone,  laid  alternately  on  their  sides 
and  ends,  as  in  the  so-called  Etruscan 
style,  showing  that  this  early  mode  of 
building  was  continued  until  a  late 
period.  It  makes  3  or  4  angles,  and  was 
originally  pierced  with  several  arches 
on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal,  3  of  which 
are  now  walled  up,  and  half  buried 
under  the  accumulations  of  the  soil. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Basilica  Julia.  This  ruin  has 
been  keenly  contested  by  the  anti- 
quaries, having  been  called  at  various 
times  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
the  Grecostasis,  the  Temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  a 
senate-house,  and  even  the  bridge  of 
Caligula.  The  present  name  is  that 
given  to  it  by  Bunsen,  who  connects  it 
with  the  Curia  Julia,  whilst  Canina 
supposes  it  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  the  Curia  Julia  itself.  It  consists  of 
3  fluted  columns  of  Greek  marble  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  on  a  basement 
of  travertine.  The  columns  support 
an  entablature  of  great  richness,  and 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  fiutings 
are  about  9  in.  across;  the  columns 
are  47£  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter.  In  execution  and  propor- 
tion this  fragment  is  universally 
considered  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  and  architects  still  regard  it 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  In  1817  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  base  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  angles,  and  more  recent 
investigations  have  proved  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  an  extensive  edi- 
fice, of  whicli  the  foundations  may  be 


traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Numerous  mouldings  and  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  in 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  Ba- 
silica Julia,  and  the  north-western 
foundations  laid  open.  The  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Consulares,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  were  found  near  this 
ruin  in  the  16th  century. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  a  pictu- 
resque ruin  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  consisting  of 
a  building  of  10  sides,  80  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  large  dome  of  brick 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  gardens. 
The  circumference  has  9  large  niches 
for  statues,  which  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  pantheon  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica.  The  discovery  of  7 
of  these  statues  at  various  times,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  Minerva  and 
iEsculapius,  has  been  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  The  bare  walls 
and  some  vestiges  of  buttresses  alone 
remain;  but  the  building  appears  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble.  The  age 
of  the  edifice  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
generally  referred  to  the  time  of  Gal- 
uenus,  and  the  best  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day  consider  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  baths  erected  in  the  Lici- 
nian  Gardens  by  that  emperor. 

Temple,  more  properly  the  Portico,  of 
Pallas  Minerva,  commonly  called  by 
the  people  of  the  quarter  Le  Colon- 
nacce,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  This 
fragment,  which  is  well  known  from 
models  and  engravings,  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  Rome,  although 
the  details  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  art.  It 
consists  of  2  columns  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  supporting  a  fine  entab- 
lature and  continuous  frieze.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half  buried 
in  the  earth;  their  height  is  esti- 
mated at  35  feet,  and  their  circum- 
ference at  11.  They  stand  in  front 
of  a  wall  of  peperino,  on  which  the 
capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible. 
The  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  representing  the  arts  pa- 
tronised by  Minerva.  In  the  attic 
above  the  2  columns  is  a  full-length 
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statue  of  that  goddess;  and  among  the 
figures  on  the  frieze  are  females  weav- 
ing; others  weighing  the  thread,  or 
measuring  the  webs;  others  again  car- 
rying the  calathus;  and  a  sitting  veiled 
figure  of  Pudicitia:  In  the  angle  is  the 
reclining  figure  of  a  youth  with  an  urn 
of  water.  These  columns  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  portico 
or  inner  recinctof  the  Forum  Transito- 
rium,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  of  which 
not  a  trace  now  remains,  although  its 
hexastyle  pronaos  was  still  erect  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  that  it  had  been 
erected  by  Nerva  in  the  2nd  year  of  his 
reign.  Inigo  Jones  in  1G14  saw  a  part 
of  it,  and  a  sketch  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Burgess  from  Camucci's  '  Antichite.' 
It  was  pulled  down  by  Paul  V.,  and  its 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  cut  up  to 
decorate  his  fountain  on  the  Janicnlum. 
A  very  exact  idea  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  Palladio's  drawings 
of  it.     (Architettura,  lib.  iv.) 

2'emple  of  Neptune,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Pietra,  the  site  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Argonauts,  erected  by  Agrippa, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  temple  stood. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  already 
familiar  with  this  temple,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dogana  di  Terra,  or  Ro- 
man custom-house.  The  11  columns 
now  remaining  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  action  of  fire ;  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  temple, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  Palla- 
dio,  originally  consisted  of  15  columns. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  4£  feet  in  diameter, 
and  42£  feet  high.  The  bases  and 
capitals  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
very  little  of  the  ancient  architrave 
has  been  preserved.  Innocent  XII. 
built  up  a  wall  between  the  columns  to 
form  the  front  of  his  custom-house, 
and  completed  the  present  entablature 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  6tone,  together 
with  fragments  of  the  cella,  which 
form  apparently  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  wall.  The  blocks  of  marble, 
forming  the  inner  parts  of  the  archi- 
trave and  entablature,  as  seen  from 


the  court  of  the  Dogana,  are  stupen- 
dous in  size.  Some  ruins  in  the  ad- 
joining Palazzo  Cini  belong  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  Argonauts  that- surrounded 
the  temple. 

Pantheon,  commonly  called  La  Ro~ 
tonda. — This  celebrated  edifice  is  one 
of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome  with 
the  general  appearance  of  which  most 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  is  situated  in  a  piazza 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona.  The  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  with  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admira- 
tion 18  centuries  ago,  and  it  still  re- 
mains the  best-preserved  monument  of 
ancient  Rome.  "  Though  plundered," 
says  Forsyth,  "  of  all  its  brass,  except 
the  ring  which  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  aperture  above ;  though  ex- 
posed to  repeated  fire;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always 
open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this 
rotunda.  It  passed  with  little  altera- 
tion from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship;  and  so  convenient  were  its 
niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
cient beauty,  introduced  their  design 
as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime— 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spared  and  blest  by 

time, 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious 

dome] 
Shalt  thou  not  last?    Time's  scythe  and  ty- 
rants' rods 
Shiver  upon  thee— sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety—Pantheon  I  pride  of  Rome  I" 

Childc  Harold. 

The  inscription  on  the  frieze  shows  that 
it  was  erected  by  Marcus  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.c.  27).  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  2  lines  on  the 
border  of  the  architrave,  records  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  building 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
In  608  Boniface  IV.  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  emperor  Phocas  to  con- 
secrate it  as  a  Christian  church,  under 
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the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad  Marty  res ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  the  world  is  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  only  monument  of  ancient  Rome 
which  has  retained  its  original  ap- 
pearance. The  Portico,  which  was 
raised  5  steps  above  the  Piazza,  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Forsyth  de- 
clares that  it  is  "  more  than  faultless ; 
it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little  ar- 
chitecture." It  is  1 10  feet  long,  and  44 
deep,  and  is  composed  of  IG  Corinthian 
columns  of  granite,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  white  marble.  8  of  these 
columns  are  in  front,  and  the  re- 
maining 8  are  arranged  in  4  lines 
behind  them.  All  the  columns  are  in 
their  original  position  except  3  on  the 
E. ;  one  of  these  was  added  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised by  the  bee,  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  the  Barberinis,  on  the  capital ; 
the  other  2  were  added  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1662,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  star  over  three  hills  of 
the  Chigi  family,  introduced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Each  column  is  composed 
of  a  single  block,  46^  English  feet  in 
height,  and  5  feet  in  diameter;  7  of 
those  in  front  are  of  grey,  the  remain- 
ing 9  in  red  Egyptian  granite.  The 
vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted  pilas- 
ters of  white  marble,  corresponding 
with  the  columns.  On  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  is  the  inscription,  "  m. 

AGRIPPA.   L.  F.  C08.    TEBTIVM.    FECIT." 

The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment, which  still  retains  the  marks  by 
which  its  bas-reliefs  were  attached. 
In  the  vestibule  on  the  1.  of  the  door- 
way is  a  Latin  inscription,  recording 
that  Urban  VIII.  melted  the  remains 
of  the  bronze  roof  into  columns  to 
serve  as  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
over  the  Apostle's  tomb  in  the  Vatican, 
and  into  cannons  for  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  V enuti  states  that  no  less  than 
450,250  pounds  weight  of  metal  were 
removed  on  this  occasion.  As  a  part 
of  the  roof  had  been  previously  strip- 
ped by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  in 
657,  the  reader  may, form  some  idea 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  the 
temple.    The  marble  doorway  ^corre- 


sponds in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.  Within  it  are  bronze  pilas- 
ters, on  which  the  doors  are  hung ;  the 
opening  is  about  39  feet  high  and 
19  wide.  Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze 
grating,  which  has  been  preserved  un- 
altered. The  bronze  doors  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  antiquity,  or  referring 
them  to  other  than  classical  times; 
and  the  best  authorities  agree  in  re- 
garding them  as  the  identical  doors  of 
the  original  edifice.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  is  a  rotunda,  covered  by  a  dome. 
The  circular  hall  is  142  ft.  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  said 
to  be  20  feet  thick  in  some  places. 
The  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  is  also  143  feet,  and  the  dome 
occupies  one-half  of  the  height,  or  71J 
feet.  In  the  upright  wall  are  7  large 
recesses,  4  of  which  have  fluted  columns 
of  giallo  antico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  2  have  similar  columns  of 
pavonazzetto  marble.  The  7th, facing  the 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  2  columns 
of  stained  pavonazzetto  standing  on 
each  side.  Between  the  larger  recesses 
are  8  "aedicules,"  which  have  been 
converted  into  modern  altars.  Above 
these  altars  runs  a  marble  cornice, 
richly  sculptured,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  supporting  an  attic,  with  14 
niches,  surmounted  by  a  2nd  cornice. 
|  From  this  rises  the  majestic  dome. 
■  divided  into  square  panels,  which  are 
;  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
covered  with  bronze.  In  the  centre  a 
circular  opening,  28  feet  in  diameter, 
supplies  the  only  lightwhichthe  temple 
receives.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  porphyry  and  different  marbles,  dis- 
posed alternately  in  round  and  square 
compartments.  Some  feet  below  this 
pavement  is  a  drain  to  carry  off  the 
water  which  enters  by  the  opening  in 
the  dome.  Michel  Angelo  attributed 
the  portico  and  body  of  the  rotunda  to 
Agrippa,  the  1  st  story  of  the  interior 
to  Hadrian,  and  the  2nd  to  Septimius 
Severus.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  Pantheon,  many  con- 
tending that  it  was  connected  with  the 
baths  constructed  by  Agrippa  in  this 
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neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Corinthian 
portico  was  added  subsequently.  What- 
ever value  we  may  be  disposed  to 
attach  to  these  conjectures,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  a  pediment  and  enta- 
blature are  distinctly  visible  behind 
the  present  portico,  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  conceal  them, 
and  that  the  portico  was  added  to  a 
pre-existing  edifice.  The  form  also 
of  the  Pantheon,  separated  from  the 
portico,  is  simply  that  of  the  ancient 
calidarium,  a6  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring it  with  the  circular  chamber 
at  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches;  it  was  formerly  coated  with 
marble  on  the  outside,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bronzes  and 
statues.  The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portico  were  added  by  Bernini, 
at  the  command  of  Urban  VIII.  In 
the  sacristy  behind  the  building  some 
remains  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa  may 
still  be  recognised.  The  Pantheon  in 
more  recent  times  has  acquired  an 
interest  very  different  from  these  re- 
cords of  the  empire  and  of  Papal  Van- 
dalism. It  is  sacred  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  burial-place  of  Raphael,  whose 
tomb  is  behind  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
left,  which  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  known  as  La  Madonna 
del  Sasso,  executed  at  bis  request  by 
his  friend  and  pupil  Lorenzo  Lotto. 
The  Roman  archaeologists,  after  having 
unsettled  the  faith  of  ages  on  every 
matter  connected  with  the  antiquities, 
began  to  raise  doubts  on  Vasari's  state- 
ment respecting  the  last  resting-place 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly,  on 
the  14th  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  m  the  presence  of  several 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  of  Cam- 
muccini  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  were  discovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapel.  *•  Pour  views  of 
the  tomb  and  its  contents  were  en- 
graved from  drawings  by  Camuccini, 


and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  that 
presented  itself.    The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
and  points ;  some  of  these  were  kept 
by  the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who 
was  also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  hand.    Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  per- 
fect, but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after 
the  mould  was  taken.    The  skeleton 
measured  about  5  feet  7  inches;  the 
coffin  was  extremely  narrow,  indicat- 
ing a  very  slender  frame.    The  pre- 
cious relics  were  ultimately  restored 
to  the  same  spot,  after  being  placed 
in    an    antique   marble    sarcophagus 
from  the  Vatican  Museum,  presented 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  were 
interested    in    this    investigation,    as 
they  had  been  long  in  possession  of  a 
skull  supposed  to  be  that  of  Raphael, 
and  which  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  followers  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  reputation  of  this  relic  naturally 
fell  with  its  change  of  name,  the  more 
irretrievably   as   it    proved  to    have 
belonged    to    an    individual    of    no 
celebrity." — Quart.  Rev.    The  inscrip- 
tion written  by  Card.  Bembo,  ending 
with  the  words  Vixit  An.  xxxvii.  In- 
teger Integros,  refers  to  Raphael's 
having  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  he  was  born — the  6th  of 
April.    A  tablet  above  records  that 
Raphael  was  affianced  to  Maria,  the 
niece  of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  their  union 
being  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death.* 
On    one    side    of   the    same    chapel 
is   the  tomb  of   Annibale    Caracci ; 
and  on  the  other  the  inscription  to 
Taddeo  Zucchero;  in  other  parts  of 
the  building   are  buried   Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
The  monument  containing  the  heart  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  titular  car- 

*  In  the  small  Museum  of  the  Society  of  the 
Virtuosi  del  Pantheon,  in  the  left-hand  tower, 
and  entered  from  under  the  great  portico,  are 
preserved  all  the  relics  of  Raphael,  with  the 
drawings  made  at  the  time  by  Camuccini,  and 
a  fine  original  one  of  the  Virgin  by  the  great 
painter  himself.  The  cast  of  the  skull  is  of  a 
most  remarkable  Appolline  form. 
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dinal  of  this  ch.,  erected  by  his  friends, 
with  a  bas-relief  likeness  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  will  not  fail  to  command  the  respect 
of  every  traveller  who  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  that  excellent  man  and 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman. 
The  Pantheon,  formerly  surrounded  by 
shops  and  houses,  has  been  considerably 
laid  open  of  late  years,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed will  be  soon  entirely  so,  the  govern- 
ment having  purchased  the  greater 
number  of  those  still  built  against  it 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  down : 
hi  consequence  of  the  removal  of  these 
modern  buildings,  the  foundations  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  portico, 
which  flanked  the  principal  edifice  to- 
wards the  E.,  were  discovered  in  1854. 
TempU  of  Quirinus. — This  celebrated 
temple,  founded  by  Numa,  rebuilt, 
according  to  Livy,  by  the  consul 
Papirius,  and  again  by  Augustus, 
occupied  the  spot  where  Romulus 
miraculously  disappeared  during  the 
thunder-storm.  The  Jesuits'  gardens, 
behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Monte 
Cavallo,  on  the  Quirinal,  are  supposed 
to  enclose  its  site.  Fulvio  states  that  he 
saw  the  foundations  of  the  temple  on 
this  spot,  and  that  Otho  of  Milan,  then 
Senator  of  Borne,  removed  all  the  re- 
mains and  ornaments  which  were  dis- 
covered, to  form  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Cceli  on  the  Capitol. 
Several  fragments  of  antiquity  have 
been  discovered  at  various  times  in 
these  gardens,  but  no  remains  of  the 
temple  are  now  visible.  In  the  sub- 
jacent valley,  where  thech.  of  S.  Vitale 
now  stands,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  entrance  to  the  Portico  of  Quirinus, 
which  surrounded  the  temple. 

Temple  of  Remits,  or  of  Romulus  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  beyond  the 
Roman  Forum,  called  by  Bunsen  and 
his  followers  the  JEdez  Penatium — a  cir- 
cular edifice  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  more  than 
half  buried  under  around.  In  the 
year  527  it  was  adapted  by  Felix 
IV.  as  a  vestibule  to  his  basilica 
of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano.  Urban 
VIII.  is  said  to  have  added  the  an- 
cient bronze  doors,  which  were  found 
at  Perugia,  and  to  have  placed  in 
their  present  position  the  2  columns 


of  porphyry,  with  the  cornice,  taken 
probably  from  the  ancient  portico. 
The  cornice  serves  as  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway,  and  its  sculpture  does  not 
appear  to  be  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  2nd  century.  Beyond 
this  entrance  are  2  cipollino  columns, 
one  with  a  capital,  and  part  of  an  en- 
tablature, deeply  buried;  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  original  portico,  but  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  their  date  or  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
church  behind  is  raised  about  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ancient  temple, 
which  may  be  seen  by  descending  into 
the  oratory  in  the  crypt  below.  In 
this  crypt  were  found  tie  fragments  of 
the  celebrated  Plan  of  Rome,  cut  on 
slabs  of  marble,  called  the  Rianta 
Capitolina,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  (see 
p.  266);  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  engraved  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to  have 
served  as  the  pavement  of  this  temple. 
The  entrance  to  the  Pagan  edifice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  towards  the  adjoin- 
ing street  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

Temple  of  Romulus  or  of  Vesta.— The 
ch.  of  San  Teodoro,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Campo  Vac- 
cino,  under  the  Palatine,  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  antiquaries  to  occupy 
the  site  of  this  temple.  Its  form  is 
circular,  from  which  circumstance,  and 
from  its  being  mentioned  by  Ovid  as 
standing  on  the  Via  Nova,  and  sub- 
ject to  frequent  inundations  as  stated 
by  Horace,  it  has  been  considered  by 
Canina  and  the  Roman  archaeologists 
to  be  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta. 
The  antiquaries  who  refer  it  to  Romulus 
rely  chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
bronze  wolf  now  in  the  Capitol,  and  said 
to  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  that  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
as  standing  at  the  Temple  of  Romulus. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  statue  in 
question  (see  p.  260)  was  found  here ; 
and  therefore  no  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  doubtful  opinion.  Another 
presumption  might  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  matrons  carried 
their  children  to  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  cured,  as  they  now  do  to 
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the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro  every  Thursday 
morning.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  ch.  is  of  high  antiquity  (see  p.  200). 

Temple  of  Romulus  (son  of  Maxen- 
tius). — The  name  given  by  recent  an- 
tiquaries to  the  building;  known  as 
the  "Scuderia,"  adjoining  the  so- 
called  circus  of  Caracalla,  on  the  1. 
of  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella.  Few  ruins 
have  been  more  disputed;  some  call- 
ing them  the  stables  of  the  circus, 
others  the  Mutatorium  Cssaris,  and 
others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxen tius,  a.d.  311 ;  and  the  present 
building  is  regarded  a6  the  temple 
erected  by  him  to  his  son  Romulus. 
It  is  a  circular  edifice,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  Corinthian  portico.  In  the  base- 
ment are  niches  for  sepulchral  urns,  so 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  nsed  both  as  a 
tomb  and  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the 
building  is  about  106  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  not  less  than 
14.  There  are  two  representations 
of  this  temple  on  coins  of  Romulus, 
one  with  a  portico,  the  other  with  a 
dome.  Formerly  the  ruin  was  called 
the  Torre  dei  Borgiani ;  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  stronghold  by  the 
Borgia  family. 

Temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Poggio  Bracciolini 
in  the  15th  century,  and  others,  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  ruin  consists 
of  a  rude  Ionic  portico  of  8  granite 
columns  standing  upon  a  basement  of 
travertine.  Six  of  these  columns  are  in 
front,  and  2  on  the  flanks;  but  they 
have  been  so  clumsily  restored  that 
the  intercolumniations  are  unequal; 
the  columns  are  of  different  diameters, 
the  mouldings  of  the  base  are  irre- 
gular, and  the  capitals  of  white  marble 
are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  arches  over 
the  intercolumniations.    On  the  archi- 


trave   is    the    inscription,    benatvs.    , 

POPULVSQVE   .   BOMANVS  —  INCENDIO   .     ' 

consvmptvm  .  restotvit.    The  restor-    | 
ation,  whenever  it   took  place,   was    i 
conducted  without  any  regard  to  the    , 
principles  of  art;  and  the  portico  as 
it  stands  is  the  most  tasteless  monu-    ' 
ment  of   the  Forum.     Poggio,   who    : 
describes  it,  saw  it  nearly  entire    in 
the  15th  century;  during  his  stay  in 
Rome  the  greater  part  of  the  temple 
was    demolished,    and    he    mentions 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
cella  and  many  of  the  marble  orna- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 
The  destination  of  this   temple   has 
been  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  site 
of  the  Millianum  Aureum  at  one  of  its 
angles,  on  the  side  of  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus, which  passed  before  it;  and 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  an  in- 
scription on  an  altar  found  near  it,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  which 
refers  to  the  -ffirarium  or  Treasury, 
which  it  is  well  known  formed  a  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Temple  of  the  Sun. — Under  this  name 
have  been  described  some  colossal  mas- 
ses of  masonry  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Colonna  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and 
under  the  adjoining  Piazza  della  Pi- 
lotta.  Thev  consist  of  part  of  an  archi- 
trave and  frieze  and  the  angle  of  a  pedi- 
ment in  the  Corinthian  style,  highly 
ornamented.  In  point  of  size  they 
are  the  most  stupendous  fragments  of 
marble  in  Rome.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
built  by  Aurelian.  Their  style  and 
omaments  are  certainly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  which  fixes  their  age  at  a 
period  when  art  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline ;  although  the  work  appears  too 
good  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. The  colossal  horses  which  tve 
now  see  on  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  stood  before  this  temple.* 

*  In  lowering  the  Piazza  before  the  Quirinal 
Palace  in  1664-66,  Terr  massive  foundations  in 
rubble-work,  composed  of  fragments  of  lava  and 
Puzzolana  cement,  were  discovered,  remarkable* 
for  tbelr  extreme  solidity,  and  covering  a  fine 
fragment  of  the  Servian  wall;  they  extended 
under  the  Pope's  stables,  the  church  of  &  Sil- 
vester, and  the  upper  part  of  the  roiuiina 
Gardens.  They  evidently  formed  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
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Temple  of  Trajan. — Of  the  magnificent 
edifice  raised  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
to  his  great  predecessor,  and  which 
was  situated  near  the  Forum  of  the 
latter,  the  only  portions  that  remain 
are  some  substructions  beneath  the  Pal. 
Valentini,  entered  from  the  Piazza  dei 
SS.  Apostoli.  In  excavating  recently, 
some  fragments  of  large  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  in.  Pavonazetto  marble, 
with  portions  of  an  elegant  frieze  and 
architrave,  -were  discovered  under  this 
palace,  which,  without  doubt,  belonged 
to  the  edifice  reared  by  Hadrian. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  called  by 
the  German  antiquaries  the  Nymphaum 
nf  Alexander,  and  by  Canina  the  Sesso- 
riam  built  by  Constantine :  it  is  situated 
iu  a  garden  near  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  between  the 
Aurelian  wall  and  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct. The  name  of  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  discovery,  among  the  ruins,  of  a 
statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
of  a  Venus  with  Cupid  at  her  feet ;  on 
the  pedestal  is  an  inscription  showing 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  by  a 
certain  Salustia;  in  the  features  an- 
tiquaries have  discovered  the  likeness 
of  Salustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
Alex.  Severus.  The  ruin  possesses 
little  interest,  and  consists  merely  of 
2  brick  walls  and  a  large  niche. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  between 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Francesca  Romana 
and  the  Coliseum ;  a  double  temple, 
designed  and  built  by  Hadrian,  to  show 
that  he  was  superior  as  an  architect  to 
Apollodorus,  whose  skill  in  erecting 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  had  excited  the 
envy  of  the  emperor.  The  building  is 
also  interesting  in  connexion  with  the 
fate  of  that  great  architect,  for,  when 
asked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opinion  on 
his  plans  for  this  temple,  his  criticism, 
that  they  were  good  for  the  production 
of  an  Emperor,  was  too  honest  to  be 
forgiven,  and  he  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life.  The  only  portions  now  stand- 
ing are  the  remains  of  the  cells,  each 
terminated  by  the  vaulted  niches  which 
contained  the  statues  of  the  deities. 
Considerable  fragments,  however,  have 
been   brought   to    light,  which  have 


enabled  architects  to  trace  the  plan 
and  ascertain  its  dimensions.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  fragments  that  the 
building  consisted  of  2  cells  turned 
back  to  back.  At  each  end  was  a  por- 
tico of  10  fluted  marble  columns  6  feet 
in  diameter,  one  facing  the  Forum, 
the  other  the  Coliseum.  The  cells 
joined  each  other  by  the  vaulted 
tribunes  which  form  the  most  conspi- 
cuous portions  of  the  existing  ruins. 
The  building  was  raised  on  a  plat- 
form 510  feet  long  and  about  300 
feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
composed  of  nearly  200  columns 
of  grey  granite,  of  which  numerous 
fragments  are  still  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  ground.  From  the  dia- 
meter of  these  fragments  the  columns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  40 
feet  in  height.  This  colonnade  and 
platform  rested  on  a  rectangular 
basement  raised  26  feet  above  the 
level  space  in  front  of  the  Coliseum. 
The  flank,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Meta  Sudans, 
has  been  constructed  in  platforms  of 
different  lengths,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  inequality  of 
the  ground.  The  basement  of  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  has  at  each 
end  the  remains  of  2  large  flights 
of  steps.  The  apertures  in  it,  now 
walled  up,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to 
some  controversy  as  to  their  original 
purpose :  they  were  believed  by  some  to 
be  sepulchral  vaults  excavated  during 
the  middle  ages ;  by  others,  cellars 
in  which  were  stored  the  moveable 
decorations  of  the  Coliseum.  The 
square  mass  in  front  of  the  steps 
at  the  eastern  angle  is  supposed  to 
be  the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero.  The  Prussian  antiquaries 
in  the  '  Beschreibung,'  and  Burgess  in 
his  'Antiquities,'  give  plans  and  re- 
storations of  the  whole  structure ;  but 
those  in  Carina's  great  work  on  Rome 
are  much  more  correct  and  elabo- 
rate: these  plans,  which  are  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  existing  ruins,  show 
that,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of 
Apollodorus,  it  was  one  of  the  grand- 
est edifices  of  Rome,  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  regularity  of  design,  and 
by  great  splendour  of  decoration. 
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§11.   TEMPLE  OF   VESPASIAN — OF  TESTA. 


Borne, 


Temple  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  above  the  Roman  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  older  Roman  antiquaries,  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  by  Canina,  and 
that  of  Saturn  by  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
and  other  German  archaeologists.  Prior 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  3  beau- 
tiful columns  which  compose  this  ruin 
were  buried  nearly  to  their  capitals 
in  accumulated  rubbish.  The  French 
ascertained,  by  perforating  the  soil, 
that  the  basement  had  been  partly  re- 
moved ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
remove  the  entablature  and  secure  the 
columns  by  scaffolding ;  the  basement 
was  then  carefully  restored,  the  ground 
was  cleared,  and  the  entablature  re- 
placed in  its  original  position.  To  this 
ingenious  restoration  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  Forum.  The  only  portion  of 
the  basement  which  was  found  in  its 
proper  place  contained  the  marks  of 
steps  in  the  intercolumniations,  show- 
ing how  carefully  everv  foot  of  ground 
was  economised  on  tnis  6ide  of  the 
Capitol.  The  columns  are  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  some  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Sicily.  The  basement 
also  was  coated  with  marble.  On  the 
entablature  in  front  the  letters  estttver 
are  still  visible,  the  remains  of  the 
word  Restituere,  proving  that  it  was  a 
restored  building.  On  the  frieze  are 
sculptured  various  instruments  of  sacri- 
fice— the  knife,  the  axe,  the  hammer, 
the  patera,  and  the  flamen's  cap.  The 
columns  are  4  feet  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ruin  indicates  that  the  temple  was 
highly  ornamented.  We  have  stated 
that  these  columns  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans.  It  is  known  that  a 
temple  of  that  name  was  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from 
lightning  during  the  expedition  into 
Spain,  but  it  was  on  the  Capitoline  hill ; 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  was  restored 
by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
to  which  the  inscription  on  the  enta- 
blature above  noticed  probably  refers. 


To  the  1.  of  the  temple  are  some 
chambers,  and  a  portico,  recently  re- 
stored, of  Corinthian  columns  with 
capitals  adorned  with  trophies.  It  is 
called  by  Bunsen  the  Schola  Xantha, 
from  the  name  of  a  Fabius  Xanthus, 
curator  of  the  monuments,  who  placed 
here  the  silver  images  of  the  Dii  Con- 
sentes,  and  which  were  again  rein- 
stated under  the  portico  by  Vettins 
Pretextatus  in  a.d.  367,  as  we  see  by 
an  inscription  upon  its  entablature. 

Temple  of  Vesta,  or,  according  to 
Canina,  and  with  greater  probability, 
of  Mater  Matuta,  a  circular  temple 
at  the  Bocca  della  Verita,  near 
the  Ponte  Rotto,  and  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis,  and  first  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Stefano  delle 
Carrozze,  and  now  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Sole.  This  elegant  little 
temple  has  been  for  ages  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers,  and  the  numerous 
models  of  it  have  made  it  better  known 
than  perhaps  any  other  ruin  in  Rome. 
The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  building.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is 
the  famous  Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by 
Numa,  and  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
connection  with  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber— 

«<  Vidimus  flavum  Tibertm,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusoo  violenter  undis, 
Ire  defectum  monumenta  regain 

Templsque  Vest®"— 

which  was  situated  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoline  hills,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Velabrum,  subject  to  being 
flooded,  from  its  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  Tiber.  That  celebrated 
temple,  in  which  the  Palladium  was 
preserved,  was  undoubtedly  nearer  to 
the  Roman  Forum,  and  was  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Teodoro 
(see  pp.  46  and  200) ;  and  the  build- 
ing now  before  us  is  probably  one 
of  those  which  were  erected,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  institutions  of 
Numa,  in  each  curia.  The  edifice 
we  are  now  describing  is  generally 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  it  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  one 
of  whose  coins  gives  a  representation 
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of  a  temple  of  the  present  form.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  cell  a  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  composed  originally  of 
20  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  one 
only  has  been  lost.  The  entablature 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof 
has  been  replaced  by  an  ugly  cover- 
ing of  red  tiles.  The  ancient  portion 
of  the  cella  and  the  columns  are  of 
white  marble.  The  diameter  of  the 
cella  is  26  feet,  the  circumference  of 
the  peristyle  156,  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  about  3,  and  their  height 
32.  Some  authors  have  identified  this 
circular  edifice  with  one  of  the  several 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
fioarium. 

§  12.  Theatres  and  Amphitheatres. 

Theatre  of  Balbus,  erected  a.u.c.  741, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  desire  of 
Augustus.  It  was  the  smallest  in 
Home,  although  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 11,600  spectators.  The  Palazzo 
Cenci  stands  upon  the  eminence  formed 
by  its  ruins,  but  the  only  fragments 
now  visible  are  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  "cunei,"  which  may  be  seen 
below  that  palace  near  the  gate  of  the 
Ghetto,  and  2  columns  with  a  portion 
of  an  architrave  on  the  sides  of  the 
door  of  a  house,  No.  23  in  the  ad- 
joining street  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Caca- 
beris,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  cryptoporticus  of  the  theatre.  Near 
this  the  2  colossal  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  now  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Piazza 
of  the  Capitol,  were  found  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 

Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  second 
theatre  opened  in  Rome,  in  the 
level  space  occupied  by  the  Forum 
Olitorium,  or  great  vegetable  market, 
between  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Hill  and  the  Tiber.  It 
was  begun  by  Julius  Csesar,  finished 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  that 
emperor  to  the  young  Marcellus,  son 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he 
gave  to  that  magnificent  portico  near 
to  the  theatre  which  he  restored  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  spectators  in 
unfavourable  weather.  The  ruins, 
though  encumbered  by  the  Orsini  Pa- 

[Rome.] 


lace,  and  disfigured  by  the  dirty  shops 
which  occupy  the  lower  tier  of  arches, 
are  still  highly  interesting.  The  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of 
2  tiers  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 
upon  which  rose  a  closed  wall  decorated 
with  Corinthian  pilasters;  the  latter 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  of  the 
tiers  of  arches  only  1 1  on  each,  and 
part  of  the  12th,  now  remain.  This 
fragment,  which  may  be  seen  near 
the  Piazza  Montanara,  shows  that  the 
theatre  was  built  externally  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine.  The  lower  story, 
now  half-buried  beneath  the  street,  is 
Doric;  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  the  entablature,  though  much 
mutilated,  still  supply  us  with  many 
interesting  details.  The  second  story 
is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably  Co- 
rinthian, but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modern 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  recent  critics,  it  is  known 
that  the  building  excitedthe  admiration 
of  the  ancients ;  Vitruvius  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the 
existing  fragment  supplied  Palladio 
with  the  model  for  the  Roman  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  have  formed  a 
hill  of  some  size,  on  which  the  Palazzo 
Orsini  was  built  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria  della 
Campana,  some  of  the  sloping  walls, 
or  "  cunei/'  which  sustained  the  seats, 
may  be  still  seen ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  valuable  fragments  are  con- 
cealed by  the  mass  of  houses  between 
the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and  the 
Tiber.  It  is  6tated  by  the  Regionaries 
that  the  building  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 20,000  spectators.  In  the  1 1  th 
century  it  was  converted  by  Pierleone 
into  a  fortress,  and  was  afterwards  a 
stronghold  of  the  Savellis.  From  them 
it  passed  to  the  Massimo  and  Orsini 
families.  A  fragment  of  the  ground-plan 
of  this  theatre,  with  the  name  annexed, 
is  preserved  in  the  Pianta  Capitolina. 

Theatre  of  Pompey,  the  first  theatre 
erected  in  stone  at  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
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therefore  be  considered  to  have  been 
entire  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  centy. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into 
a  fortress,  and  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Orsinis  during  the  troubled  times 
of  the  11th  and  1 2th  centuries.  There 
are  few  monuments  with  which  so 
many  historical  associations  are  con- 
nected as  this  theatre.  It  is  recorded 
by  ancient  writers  that  the  opening 
of  this  new  place  of  amusement 
was  regarded  by  the  older  citizens 
as  a  corruption  of  morals;  and  that 
Pompey,  to  evade  their  opposition, 
built  over  the  theatre  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Victory  or  Venus  Victrix, 
and  pretended  that  the  seats  of  the 
theatre  were  mere  additions  to  the 
temple.  The  ancient  plan  of  Rome, 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  gives 
us  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  form 
and  proportions  of  this  theatre,  but 
unfortunately  the  portion  which  con- 
tained  the  plan  of  the  portico  is  im- 
perfect. The  site  occupied  by  the 
theatre  lies  between  the  chs.  of  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle  on  the  N.,  and 
San  Carlo  a  Catinari,  the  Piazza  di 
Campo  di  Fiori,  on  the  W. ;  the  Via 
dei  Chiavari,  the  Via  dei  Giupponari, 
and  the  Via  di  Torre  Argentina  on 
the  E.  The  Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon 
its  ruins.  It  was  on  this  site  that 
was  discovered,  in  1864,  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  for  which  it  was 
purchased  for  50,000  scudi  by  Pius 
IX.  It  was  found  enclosed  in  a  cham- 
ber formed  of  marble  slabs,  and  had 
been  evidently  placed  there  for  con- 
cealment, probably  about  the  reign  of 
Maximinus,  from  the  coins  of  that 
Emperor  which  were  found  in  juxta- 
position with  it.  Although  it  is  known 
that  Pompey  bad  placed  a  statue  of 
Hercules  before  the  Temple  of  Venus 
in  his  theatre,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
this  dates  from  so  remote  a  period, 
as  its  style  is  that  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Gladiatorial  school :  it 
may  date  from  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  or  of  the  Flavian  Emperors  ;  it 
is  nearly  entire,  the  top  of  the  head 
and  one  foot  being  alone  wanting ;  it 
is  deeply  gilt;  its  height  is  15  feet. 
The  semicircular  form  of  the  theatre, 


and  even  the  inclination  given  to  the 
ground  by  the  vaultings  upon  which 
rested  the  seats,  may  be  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  houses  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
M.  della  Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piazza 
dei  Satiri.  In  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  the  Palazzo  Pio  some  arches  and 
fragments  of  massive  walls  may  be 
examined;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  a  building  of  such 
peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  people  is  accessible.  In 
front  of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  modern  Teatro  Argen- 
tina, was  the  famous  portico  of  -100 
columns,  celebrated  by  many  of  the 
poets,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues, 
and  plantations,  and  containing  a 
Basilica  or  Regia.  In  this  portico 
Brutus, as  we  are  told  by  Appian,  satin 
judgment  as  praetor  on  the  morning  of 
Ccesar's  death.  Close  to  the  theatre 
was  the  memorable  Curia,  in  which 

M  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey* b  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar 
fell." 

The  celebrated  statue,  known  as  the 
Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the  Vi- 
colo  dei  Leutari,  between  the  Can- 
cellaria  and  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino, 
in  1553.  We  know  from  Sueto- 
nius that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the 
basilica  on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
with  the  position  indicated  in  the  de- 
scription by  Suetonius.  Among  the  his* 
toxical  facts  connected  with  this  theatre, 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  the  grammati- 
cal question  which  arose  in  regard  to  the 
inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
whetherjthe  third  consulate  of  Pompey 
should  be  expressed  by  cos.  tertium  or 
tertio.  The  literary  men  consulted  on 
the  point  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 
Cicero,  without  meeting  the  question, 
suggested  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
avoided  by  writing  cos.  tert.  Subse- 
quent grammarians  seem  to  have  in- 
clined to  tertium,  as  we  see  inscribed 
over  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon. 

Coliseum,  or  Colosseum, — There  is  no 
monument  of  ancient  Rome  which 
artists  have  made  so  familiar  as  the 
Coliseum ;  and  there  is  certainly  none 
of  which  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
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are  so  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  The 
amphitheatre  was  begun  by  Vespasian, 
in  a.d.  72,  on  the  site  of  the  Stajrnum 
Neronis,*  and  dedicated  by  Titus  in  his 
eighth  consulate,  a.d.  80,  ten  years 
after  the    destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
bat  only  completed  by  Domitian.     As 
high    as   the    third   division    of   the 
seats  was  finished  by  Vespasian,  and 
the    portion    above     this    by    Titus 
and  his  successor.    The  Church  tra- 
dition tells   us  that  it  was  designed 
by  Gaudentius,  a  Christian  architect 
and  martyr,  and  that  many  thousand 
captive   Jews  were  employed   in  its 
construction.     It  received  successive 
additions  from  the  later  emperors,  and 
was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.    The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
400  years  are  matters  of  history,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
further  than  to  state  that,  at  the  de- 
dication   of    the    building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  days. 
The  gladiatorial    combats  were  abo- 
lished by  Honorius.    A  show  of  wild 
beasts,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  and  a  bull-fight  at  the 
expense  of  the  Roman  nobles  in  1332, 
are  the  last  exhibitions  of  which  his- 
tory has  left  us  any  record.    During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  the 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
barbarities.     In  the  reign  of  Trajan 
St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from  Antioch 
purposely    to    be   devoured    by   wild 
beasts  in  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  its 
arena.    The  building  was  originally 
called  the  Amphitlieatrum  Flavium,   or 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  in  honour  of  the 
family    name    of    the    emperors    bv 
whom  it  was  commenced,  continued, 
and  completed ;  and  the  first  mention 
of  the  name  Coliseum,  derived  from 
its  stupendously  colossal  dimensions, 
occurs  in  fragments  attributed  on  very 
doubtful    grounds    to    our  Venerable 

*  "  HI c  ubl  conspicui  Venerabllis  Amphltheatri 
Erigitur  moles,  Stagna  Neronis  erant." 

Martial,  JEpig.  ii. 


Bede,  recording  the  famous  prophecy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims : — 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Home  shall  stand; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall 
And  when  Home  falls,  the  world." 

"  From  our  own  land 
Thus  speak  the  pilgrims  o'er  the  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient."—  Childc  Harold. 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was 
tolerably  perfect  in  the  8th  century. 
Two-thirds   of  the   original  building 
have  disappeared.    The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Rob.  Guiscard,  who  snowed  as  little 
reverence  for  the  monuments  of  Rome 
as  he  did  for  the  temples  of  Psestum. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the 
ruin  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the 
Roman  princes  for  nearly  200  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces,  and 
that   the    palace    of  St.    Mark,    the 
Farnese    and   the   Barberini  palaces, 
were  in  great  part  built  from  its  ruins. 
After  these  spoliations  the  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  anxious  to  turn  the 
edifice  to  some  profitable  purpose.  Six- 
tus  V.  endeavoured  to  transform  it  into 
a  woollen  manufactory,  and  employed 
Fontana  to  design  a  plan  for  convert- 
ing the  arcades  into  shops;  but  the 
scheme  entirely  failed,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000 
scudi.    Clement  XL,  a  century  later, 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  esta- 
blished   a   manufactory  of   saltpetre 
with  as  little  success.    To  prevent  fur- 
ther encroachments,   Benedict  XIV., 
in  1750,  consecrated  the  building  to 
the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
who  had  perished  in  it.    The  French 
cleared  the  porticoes  and  removed  from 
the  arena  the  rubbish  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  centuries.     Pius  VII. 
built  the  wall  which  now  supports  the 
south-western    angle,   a   fine    speci- 
men of  modern  masonry;    his    suc- 
cessors have  liberally  contributed  to- 
wards the  preservation  ot  the  fabric ; 
and  very  extensive  works  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  reign  of  Pius 
IX.,  directed  by  Canina,  to  prevent 
any  further  degradation  of  this  most 
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colossal  of  Roman  ruins.  A  cross  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  arena ;  and 
14  representations  of  Our  Lord's  Pas- 
sion are  placed  at  intervals  around  it. 
In  the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  preaches 
every  Friday ;  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
Christian  service  on  a  site  so  much 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  our 
common  faith. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally 
of  travertine,  though  large  masses 
of  brick-work  are  to  be  6een  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior.  Its 
form  is,  as  usual,  elliptical.  The 
outer  elevation  consists  of  4  stories : 
the  3  lower  are  composed  of  arches 
supported  by  piers  faced  with  half- 
columns,  and  the  fourth  is  a  solid  wall 
faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced  in 
the  alternate  compartments  with  40 
square  openings.  In  each  of  the  lower 
tiers  there  were  80  arches.  The  lowest, 
of  the  Doric  order,  is  nearly  30  ft. 
high ;  the  second,  Ionic,  about  38  ft. 
high;  the  third,  Corinthian,  of  the 
same  height;  and  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,  is  44  ft.  high ;  above  the 
last  is  an  entablature,  and  many  of  the 
consoles  which  projected  in  order  to 
support  the  poles  of  the  velarium,  or 
awning,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  wall,  according  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresy,  is  157  English 
feet ;  the  major  axis  of  the  building, 
including  the  thickness,  of  the  walls, 
is  584,  the  minor  axis  468.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  278,  the 
width  177  ft.  The  superficial  area, 
on  the  same  authority,  is  nearly  6 
acres.  The  arches  were  numbered 
from  i.  to  lxxvi.,  as  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  N.  side ;  the  numbers  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  towards 
the  Cselian,  which,  occupying  the  space 
of  4,  makes  the  total  number  80. 
between  those  numbered  38  and  39 
is  one  facing  the  Esquiline,  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice;  it 
is  about  one-sixth  wider  than  the 
others,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Imperial  entrance.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  there  was  a  corresponding 
entrance  from  the  Palatine,  with  a 
subterranean  passage,  still  visible. 
This    passage   was    constructed    by 


Commodus,    who   narrowly    escaped 
assassination    in  it.      The  state    en- 
trances  for    the    solemn    processions 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  major 
axis.    In  the  interior  the  centre  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  arena.   Around 
this  were  arranged,    upon  vaultings 
gradually  sloping  down  towards  the 
centre,  the  seats  for  the  spectators. 
There  were    4  tiers  of  seats  corre- 
sponding with  the  4  outer  stories.  The 
first  story  was  composed  of  3  circular 
porticoes.     At  the  base  surrounding 
the  arena  was  the  Podium,  a  kind  of 
covered   gallery,   on   which  f the  em- 
peror, the  senators,  and    the  vestal 
virgins  had  their  places.    Above  this, 
and  separated  from  it,  were  3  orders  of 
seats  called  the  cavea,  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  se- 
veral coins  on  which  the  building  is 
represented.    The  first  order  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  24  rows  of 
seats ;  it  terminated  in  a  kind  of  land- 
ing-place, from  which  rose  the  second 
order,  .consisting  of  16  rows.    A  lofty 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  sepa- 
rated this  from  the  third  order,  and.  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.    Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  or  por- 
tico already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  Region  - 
aries  6tate  that  the  amphitheatre  could 
contain  87,000  spectators.  The  floor  of 
the  arena  (probably  of  wood)  rested  ou 
walls,  forming  4  rows  of  small  cells, 
in  which  the  wild  beasts  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, confined.  A  staircase  opens  near 
the  old  Hermitage,  by  which  visitors 
may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  and 
from  thence  as  high  as  the  parapet. 
During  the  ascent  they  will  traverse 
the  ambulacra  and  galleries,  and  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  whole  fabric  than  they  could 
do  from  pages  of  description.    At  the 
summit  they  will  observe  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  &c,  built  up  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  upper  portions  had  been 
hastily  finished  with  materials  origin- 
ally destined  for  other  purposes.    The 
scene  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive,  and  there  are   few 
traveller  who  do  not  visit  the   spots 
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by  moonlight  in  order  to  realise  the 
magnificent  description  in  *  Manfred,' 
the  only  description  which  has  ever 
done  justice  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Coliseum: — 

"  I  do  remember  me,  that  f  n  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,— upon  such  a  night 
1  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  bine  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot    Where  the  Caasars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  toneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;— 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  In  ruinous  perfection  I 
While  Cesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 


Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.—     . 
And  thou  didst  shlue,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  aoften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  ragged  desolation,  and  flll'd  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gape  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  :— 
The  dead  bat  scepter'd  sovereigns,  wlu>  still 

rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  holes  which  are  seen 
in  the  walls  of  the  building.  There  is 
little  doubt  now,  however,  that  they 
were  made  during  the  middle  ages 
in  search  for  the  iron  clamps  which 
bound  the  blocks  together,  when  the 
value  of  this  metal  was  great  compared 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opinion 
of  the  older  antiquaries,  who  supposed 
that  they  were  made  to  receive  the 
poles  of  the  booths  erected  in  the  cor- 
ridors during  the  fairs  which  were 
held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
writings  to  which  the  Coliseum  has 
given  rise  is  one  of  higher  interest 
to  the  naturalist  than  the  disputes  of 
the  antiquaries, — the  quarto  volume  of 
Professor  Sebastiani,  entitled  the  Flora 


Colisea,  in  which  he  enumerates  260 
species  of  plants  found  among  the 
ruins,  and  the  still  more  complete 
*  Flora  of  the  Colosseum,'  by  Dr.  Dea- 
kin,  an  English  physician  who  resided 
at  Rome,  who  has  increased  the  cata- 
logue of  species  growing  on  its  walls  to 
420.  With  such  materials  for  a  hortus 
siccus,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Romans 
do  not  make  collections  for  sale,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Swiss  Herbaria;  we  cannot 
imagine  any  memorial  of  the  Coliseum 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
many  travellers.* 

The  lighting-up  of  the  Coliseum 
with  blue  and  red  lights,  a  splendid 
sight,  can  be  effected,  having  previously 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  police, 
at  an  expense  of  about  150  scudi, 
everything  included. 

To  visit  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  per- 
mission at  the  office  of  the  Commandant 
de  la  Place,  which  is  always  most 
obligingly  granted,  the  ruin  being  a 
military  post. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  ruin  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  the  Mcta 
Sudans,  which  formed  an  important 
appendage  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  75  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  gladiators  after  their  toils 
of  the  arena.  It  is  represented  on 
several  medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domi- 
tian, &c.  The  fountain  was  of  brick- 
work, in  the  best  style;  the  central 
cavity  and  the  channels  for  carrying 
off  the  water  are  still  visible.  It  was 
repaired  a  few  years  since,  but  these 
modern  restorations  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  work.  Two 
other  monuments  connected  with  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the 
Vivarium  and  the  Spoliarium  (p.  89). 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  substructions  of 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  an  atrocious  act 
of  Vandalism  has  been  committed  by  the  Roman 
authorities,  in  destroying  the  Flora  of  the  Colos- 
seum :  an  act  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  repro- 
bated by  the  naturalist  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque.  .    . 
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the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  are 
the  remains  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
pedestal  upon  which  the  Colossus  of 
Nero  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  after 
its  removal  by  Hadrian  to  make  room 
for  his  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome; 
it  is  represented  on  medals  of  the 
Coliseum  of  the  Gordian  emperors, 
Alex.  Severus,  &c. 

Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus. — 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Monte  Citorio  is  one  of  the  many 
artificial  eminences  which  we  meet  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  made  up 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices ;  and 
the  discovery  of  masses  of  brickwork 
still  retaining  the  form  of  "  cunei,"  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  thepalace  built 
by  Innocent  X.,  has  led  some  Roman 
antiquaries  to  suppose  that  this  eleva- 
tion had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  this 
amphitheatre;  it  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  it  stood  nearer  the 
Tiber,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the 
Monte  Giordano  and  the  Palazzo  Ga- 
brielli.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Stati- 
lian  Amphitheatre  was  finished  in  the 
4th  consulate  of  Augustus ;  but  from 
the  silence  of  the  Roman  writers  it 
appears  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  Coli- 
seum. No  trace  of  the  amphitheatre 
remains,  but  behind  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citorio  was  discovered  a  co- 
lossal column  of  cipollino,  which  evi- 
dently from  its  unfinished  state  had 
never  been  raised,  42  ft.  long  by  4}  ft. 
in  diameter,  consequently  one  of  the 
largest  known  monolith  masses  of  this 
marble.  It  had  lain  there  for  many 
years,  but  has  been  lately  erected  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  before  the  Pro- 
paganda College,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  honour  of  the 
newly  introduced  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Amphitheatrum  Castrense.— Between 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  adjoining  the  ch.  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are  the 
remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  con- 
structed for  the  amusement  of  the 
troops.  ^  Its  precise  date  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
I  tis  built  entirely  of  brick.  During  the 


reign  of  Aurelian  a  portion  of  its  cir- 
cuit was  included  to  form  a  part  of 
the  new  walls  of  the  city.  On  the 
outside  we  see  the  arches  of  the  lower 
tier  filled  up;  but  the  half-columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  their 
brick  capitals,  are  still  visible.  The 
inside  exhibits  little  beyond  the  out- 
line of  the  greatest  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
In  the  arena,  bones  of  wild  beasts  have 
been  discovered,  with  an  Egyptian 
statue  and  numerous  fragments  of 
marble,  which  show  that  the  building 
was  richly  decorated.  Outside  the 
city  wall,  and  close  to  it,  are  traces  of 
a  circus,  which  antiquaries  suppose  to 
have  been  the  Circus  Varianus,  erected 
by  Heliogabalus. 

Circus  Maximus,  in  the  valley  called 
Murzia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  Sabine  rape.  This  famous 
circus  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  restored  with  considerable 
additions  during  the  republic,  and 
rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
Julius  Caesar.  Augustus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
which  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo.  The  circus  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan.  Constantine  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  2nd  obelisk  on  the  Spina,  that 
which  is  now  in  front  of  the  ch.  and 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  Theodoric 
made  the  last  attempt  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour,  but  after  his 
time  it  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dio- 
nysius  describes  the  circus  as  he  saw 
it  after  its  reconstruction  by  Julius 
Cffisar;  he  gives  the  length  as  2187 
feet,  and  the  breadth  as  960.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  seats  was  5000  feet.  The 
porticoes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  attics, 
could  accommodate  150,000  persons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  seats  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  250,000.  The  end 
nearest  the  Tiber  was  occupied  by  the 
oarceres,  under  which  the  chariots  stood 
before  they  started  for  the  race.  The 
other  extremity,  towards  the  S.E.,  was 
curved.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
porticoes  and  seats  for  the  spectators. 
At  this  extremity  are  the  only  remains 
now  visible.  They  consist  of  shapeless 
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masses  of  brickwork,  which  still  show 
the  direction  of  the  curve.  The  first 
meta  is  supposed  to  have  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  Jewish  burial-ground,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Carceres  are 
probably  concealed  by  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.  The  little  stream 
called  the  Maranna,  the  Aqua  Crabra, 
forming  its  Euripus,  runs  through  the 
circus  in  its  way  to  the  Tiber.  The 
gas-works  of  Rome,  which  have  been 
recently  erected  near  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity, have  destroyed  the  oval  shape 
of  the  circus,  and  form  an  eyesore  m 
the  beautiful  vista  which  the  classical 
traveller  formerly  enjoyed  over  it  from 
the  heights  of  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine  hills. 

Circus  of  Hamulus  or  Maxentius, 
erroneously  called  the  Circus  of  Cora- 
catta,  situated  beyond  the  Basilica  of  San 
Sebastiano,  on  tne  1.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. — 
The  name  of  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
given  to  these  ruins,  was  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  discovery  of  3 
inscriptions  in  1825,  recording  that 
it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus, the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  circus  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  convenient  for  studying 
the  general  arrangement  of  this  class 
of  monuments.  It  forms  an  oblong 
of  1580  feet  in  length  and  260  in 
breadth.  The  outer  wall  is  nearly 
entire,  and  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
small  stones,  enclosing  large  earthen 
vases,  introduced  to  lighten  the  build- 
ing; on  the  inner  side  a  terrace  has 
been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  seats. 
At  one  end  of  the  circus  are  the 
Otrceres  for  the  chariots,  6  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance,  flanked 
by  2  towers,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
seats  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other, 
which  is  semicircular,  is  a  wide  gate- 
way with  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it.  Two  other  entrances  may 
be  traced  near  the  Carceres,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  S.W.  angle.  On  the 
E.  side  is  a  balcony,  or  pulvmaria, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  station  of 
the  emperor;  and  nearly  opposite 
are  some  remains  of  a  correspond- 
ing building,  where  the  prizes  were 


probably  distributed.  The  Spina  may 
be  traced  .  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  axis  of 
the  arena,  but  runs  obliquely,  being 
at  its  commencement  about  36  feet 
nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western 
side.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  892 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  from  2  to  5 
feet  high.  It  was  decorated  with  va- 
rious works  of  art ;  among  which  was 
the  obelisk  now  standing  in  the  Pi- 
azza Navona.  At  each  extremity  of 
the  Spina,  an  eminence,  on  which  the 
Metas  stood,  may  be  recognised.  In 
1825  the  greater  part  of  this  circus 
was  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
banker  Torlonia,  to  whom  the  estate 
upon  which  it  is  situated  belonged, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Prof.  Nibby.  During  these  works,  the 
Spina,  the  Carceres,  the  Great  En- 
trance, &c,  were  laid  open,  together 
with  many  fragments  of  statues  and 
bas-reliefs.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  were  the  3  inscriptions  already 
mentioned;  all  of  them  bearing  the 
name  of  Maxentius.  The  follow- 
ing, as  restored,  has  been  placed  at 
the  great  entrance;  it  states  that 
the  circus  was  consecrated  to  Ro- 
mulus,   son   of   Maxentius :  —  divo  . 

BOMVLO  .  N.  H.  V.  COS  .  ORD.  II.  FILIO  . 
D.  N.  MAXENTII  .  INVICT.  TIM  .  ET  . 
PERP.  AVO.  NTPOTI  .  T.  DIVI  .  MAXI- 
MIANI  .    8ENIORIS  .  AC  .  BIS  .  AVOV8TI. 

The  circular  temple  adjoining  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "  Temple  of  Romulus." 
(p.  45). 

Circus  Agonalis,  or  Alexandria  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
is  clearly  identified  with  the  modern 
Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even 
the  elliptical  end.  It  is  about  750 
feet  in  length,  and  occupies  the  area 
of  a  Roman  Rubbio,  about  4$  Eng. 
acres.  Some  ruins  of  the  arches  of 
the  Circus  may  be  seen  under  the  ch. 
of  S.  Agne6e. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  was  situated  in 
the  space  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pin- 
cian  hills,  now  oartly  occupied  by  the 
Piazza  Barberim .  The  Fktminian  Circus 
has  entirely  disappeared,  though  con- 
siderable remains  existed  in  the  16th 
century  when  the  foundations  of  the 
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Palazzo  Mattei  were  laid.  A  part  of  the 
circus  was  long  used  as  a  rope-walk,  and 
the  church  of  S.  Caterina  a  Funari, 
whose  name  is  a  memorial  of  the 
fact,  is  supposed  to  stand  nearly  on 
the  centre  of  it.  Some  sculptured 
decorations  of  its  Carceres  are  pre- 
served in  the  court  of  the  Pal.  Mattei. 
The  Flaminian  Circus  in  its  longest 
diameter  extended  from  the  Pal.  Mattei 
and  the  Piazza  Paganica  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  at  the  Pal. 
Massimo  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Cceli. 

The  Circus  of  Sallust,  called  al60  the 
C,  Apollinaris,  was  situated  in  the  depres- 
sion between  the  Pincian  aud  Viminal 
hills,  and  outside  the  Porta  Collina 
of  the  Servian  Wall.  Its  outline  may 
be  easily  traced.  Remains  of  the  Car- 
ceres  are  to  be  seen  in  the  villa  of 
Duke  Massimo,  and  other  ruins  in  the 
adjoining  Villa  Barberini,  now  Spit- 
hover.  The  obelisk  which  now  stands 
before /he  Ch.  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti 
was  found  in  this  circus. 

The  Circus  of  Nero,  partly  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  with  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican, 
was  destroyed  by  Constantine  when  he 
erected  the  church,  in  the  4th  centy.  It 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. The  obelisk  now  in  the  Piaz- 
za of  St.  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina. 
In  the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  some  remains  of  another 
circus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Hadrian,  were  discovered  in  the  last 
century;  but  the  excavations  were 
subsequently  filled  up. 

§  13.  Columns. 

Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  discovered  in 
1709  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  in  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  house  of  the  Mis- 
sions, and  erected  to  him  by  his  sons  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  shaft 
was  a  single  piece  of  red  granite  48  ft. 
high.  Fontana  was  employed  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  to  raise  it,  but,  the  operation 
having  failed,  and  die  column  broken, 
the  fragments  were  used  to  repair  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  Vatican, 
where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 


Giardino  della  Pigna ;  it  is  ornamented 
with  high  reliefs,  representing  funeral 
games  and  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  it :  —  orvo    antonixo 

AVGV8TO  PIO  —  ANT0NINV8  AVGV8TV9 
ET  —  VBRVS    AVOVSTVS    FILII.       Upon 

the  bottom  of  the  granite  shaft  exists 
an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  cast  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti  at  the  Vatican, 
stating  that  it  was  sent  from  Egypt  by 
DioscuruB,  an  agent  of  Trajan,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
commonly  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  This  column  was  Ions 
confounded  with  the  pillar  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and 
the  error  was  perpetuated  by  the  in- 
scription placed  upon  its  base  when 
Sixtus  V.  restored  it  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  discovery  of  the  latter 
on  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  an  in- 
scription, now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
containing  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  close  by,  to  a  certain  Adrastus, 
freedman  of  Sept.  Severus,  charged  to 
guard  this  column,  as  procurator  or  cus- 
tode,  has  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 

J'ect;  and  the  present  column  is  now 
:nown  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcos 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  a.d.  1 74.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  historical  pillar  of  Trajan,  and 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  styles  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  in 
a  spiral  of  similar  design,  but  they  are 
inferior  in  taste  and  execution.  They 
represent  the  conquests  over  the  Mar- 
comans;  and  are  in  higher  relief 
than  those  of  Trajan,  exhibiting 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  battles 
and  military  manoeuvres.  One  of  these 
reliefs  has  attracted  attention  from 
its  presumed  connection  with  the 
legion  composed  of  Christians  from 
Mytilene.  It  represents  Jupiter  rain- 
ing, with  the  water  falling  from  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  story  related  by 
Eusebius,  that  the  army  was  reduced 
to  great  distress  for  want  of  water, 
and  that  the  devotional  practices  of 
the  Christian  legion  induced  the  em- 
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peror  to  request  them  to  pray  for 
rain.  Their  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  Christians  had  thus  the  merit 
of  Baying  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
letter  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
which  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
feet ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  open  to  suspicion,  although  the 
Church  has  always  upheld  the  tra- 
dition, and  this  sculpture  has  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  Thepedestal 
of  the  column  was  added  by  Fontana ; 
it  is  not  well  proportioned  to  the 
shaft.  The  height  of  the  entire  column 
is  122  feet  8  inches,  including  the  base : 
the  shaft  being  97  feet,  the  pedestal 
25  feet  S  inches.  The  shaft,  includ- 
ing its  base  and  capital  (excluding  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue),  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  that  of  Trajan, 
100  Roman  feet  (29*635  metres  =  97| 
English) :  hence  the  name  of  Columna 
Centenaria,  given  to  it  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adrastus  above  referred  to. 
The  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  11 J  feet. 
The  pillar  is  composed  of  28  blocks  of 
white  marble.  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  10  feet  high,  placed 
there  by  Sixtus  V.  The  interior  is  as- 
cended by  190  steps,  and  is  lighted  by 
42  openings  ;  it  has  frequently  suffered 
from  lightning,  attracted  by  the  bronze 
statue  on  its  summit.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  stood  in  the  same  forum  as 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
modern  Piazza  and  the  Chigi  Palace. 

Column  of  Phocas.— Prior  to  1 81 3  this 
column  had  baffled  all  the  conjectures 
of  the  antiquaries,  as  noticed  by  Lord 
Byron — 

"  Tnlly  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base." 

In  the  year  mentioned  it  was  ex- 
cavated to  the  pedestal,  when  an  in- 
scription was  found  showing  that 
it  was  erected  to  the  emperor  Pho- 
cas, by  Smaragdus  exarch  of  Italy, 
a.d.  608.  The  name  of  Phocas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that 
the  column  was  dedicated  to  him. 
The  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  4  flights 
of  steps  discovered  in  1816,  during  the 


excavations  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  steps  indicates  the  lowest 
style  of  art,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  column  was  originally  taken  from 
some  ancient  edifice.  The  shaft  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style ;  it  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. At  the  base,  bordering  the  Sacra 
Via,  are  some  pedestals,  on  which 
probably  stood  other  honorary  columns 
or  statues. 

Column  of  Trajan,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  historical  columns,  dedicated, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  tells 
us,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  (a.d.  114). 
For  17  centuries  this  noble  pillar  has 
been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect  Apollodorus,  in  erecting 
such  a  monument  to  his  benefactor, 
created  at  the  same  time  the  most 
lasting  memorial  of  his  genius.  It  is 
composed  of  34  blocks  of  white  marble, 
9  of  which  form  the  basement,  and 
23  the  shaft;  the  remaining  2  the 
torus  and  capital.  The  column  is  in 
excellent  proportion,  but  the  architec- 
ture is  mixed;  the  base  and  capital 
being  Tuscan,  the  shaft  Doric,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pedestal  Corinthian. 
The  pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and 
helmets;  and  bears  an  inscription 
supported  by  2  winged  figures.  A 
series  of  bas-reliefs  form  a  spiral 
round  the  shaft,  representing  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor.  These  match- 
less sculptures  are  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  style 
of  art.  They  constitute  a  perfect  study 
of  military  antiquities;  indeed,  as  a 
record  of  costumes,  perhaps  no  ancient 
monument  which  has  been  preserved 
is  so  valuable.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
2  feet  high  in  the  lower  part,  in- 
creasing to  nearly  4  as  they  approach 
the  summit.  They  begin  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  are 
carried  on  through  thesuccessive  events 
of  the  Dacian  wars,  representing  the 
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construction  of  fortresses,  attacks  on 
the  enemy,  the  emperor  addressing  his 
troops,  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
of  Decebalus  who  sue  for  peace,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances  of  the 
campaign.  Ail  these  details  will  be 
found  engraved  in  De*  Rossi's  work 
entitled  *  La  Colonna  Trajana  diseg- 
nata.'  *  The  nature  of  the  sculptures 
will  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
fact  that  they  contain  no  less  than 
2500  human  figures,  besides  a  great 
number  of  horses,  fortresses,  &c, 
than  by  any  minute  description.  In 
the  interior  is  a  spiral  staircase  of 
184  steps,  lighted  by  42  openings, 
leading  to  the  summit,  on  which  stood 
a  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  holding  a 
gilded  globe  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  contained  his  ashes. 
This  globe  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Bronzes  at  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
(p.  264).  A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  gilt 
bronze,  1 1  feet  high,  was  placed  upon 
the  column  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
feet  of  Trajan's  statue  are  said  to 
have  been  still  fixed  on  the  block  of 
marble  that  supported  it.  The  height 
of  the  shaft  is  100  Roman  feet,  97) 
English,  and  of  the  entire  column 
from  its  base,  exclusive  of  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal,  127}  feet,  which  re- 
presents the  height  of  the  neck  of 
land  or  isthmus  which  united  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  that 
was  cut  away  to  make  room  for 
the  Forum,  as  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  states  also 
that  the  column  was  dedicated  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power 
for  the  17th  time,  and  in  his  6th 
Consulate : — senatvs  .  popvlvsqve  . 

ROMANV8 — IMP  .  CASSARX  .  MVI  NER- 
VAE  F  .  NERVAE —  TRAJANO  .  AVO  . 
GERM  .  DACIOO  PONTIF — MAXIMO  .  TUB. 
POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  C08.  VI.  P.  P — AD 
DECLARANDVM  QUANTAE .  ALTITVDINII 
— MONS  ET  LOCVS.  TANTW.  opeRIBUS.  BIT 

EOESTvs.  This  fixes  the  date  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Parthian  war 
(a.d-  114),  from  which  the  emperor  did 
not  live  to  return,  so  that  he  never 

*  And  still  better  In  the  electrotype  copies 
now  in  the  Museum  at  St  Germain,  from  accurate 
made  by  order  of  Napoleon  HL 


saw  this  most  remarkable  monument  of 
his  reign  and  greatness.  The  ashes 
of  Trajan,  originally  placed  in  a  golden 
urn,  were  deposited  by  his  successor 
Hadrian  under  the  column,  in  a  vault 
walled  up  in  1585  by  Sixtus  V. 

§  14.  Arches. 

Arch  cf  Const  ant  ine,  built  over  the 
road  (the  Via  Triumphalis,  the  mo- 
dern Via  di  S.  Greeorio)  leading 
from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Via  Appia, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Ccelian  and 
Palatine,  to  commemorate  the  em- 
peror's victory  over  Maxentius,  as 
stated  on  the  inscription: — imp  caes 

FL  CONSTANTINO  MAXIMO— P.F.  AVGV8- 
TO  .  8.P.Q.R. —  QVOD  IN8TINCTV  DIVI- 
NITATI8  MENTIS* — MAONITVDINE  CVM 
EXERCITV  SVO — TAM  DE  TTRANNO  QVAM 
DE  OMNI  EIVS — FACTIONE  VNO  TEMPORE 
IV8TI8 — REMPVBUCAM  VLTVS  EST  AR- 
MT8 — ARCVM  TRIVMPHIS  IN8IGNEM  DI- 

ca  vit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
monuments  of  Rome,  although  it  ex- 
hibits the  decline  of  art  and  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  taken  from  one  of 
the  arches  of  Trajan,  probably  from 
that  which  stood  on  the  Appian,  near 
the  Temple  of  Mars  (see  p.  S68 ).  Some 
writers  have  considered  that  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  arch  are  too  good 
for  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  re- 
garded it  as  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
adapted  by  Constantine,  and  loaded 
with  additional  ornaments.  It  has  3 
archways,  with  4  fluted  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  each  front ; 
7  of  these  are  of  giallo  antico;  the 
8th  was  originally  of  the  same 
material,  but  it  was  removed  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  the  Lateran.  On  the  attic  are  4 
bas-reliefs,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 

*  There  are  doubts  that  the  words  quod  in- 
stinetu  divinitatis  mentis  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal inscription.  Venuti  and  NIbby,  from  the 
state  of  the  marble,  supposed  they  had  been  added 
after  the  Emperor  had  embraced  Christianity, 
to  replace  Divto  Fbventibus,  or  Noiu  Jorit  Op. 
Max.  This  idea  lias,  however,  been  combated 
by  Gbv.  de'  Rossi,  although  It  certainly  appears 
that  the  inscription,  particularly  on  the  S.  side, 
from  the  depression  In  the  marble,  has  replaot-d 
another,  effaced,  as  we  see,  on  the  arches  of  Sep- 
timius  8everns,  In  the  suppression  of  the  name 
of  Gets. 
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arches  circular  medallions,  all  relating 
to  ( 2)  the  history  of  Trajan.   The  large 
reliefs  on  the  flanks  of  the  attic  and 
the  8  statues  of  the  Dacian  captives 
on  the  architrave  over  each  column, 
also  belonged  to  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  sculptures  of  Constantine  200 
years  later.    The  upper  reliefs  on  the 
front  facing  the  Coliseum  represent — 
I.  The  triumphal  entry  of  Trajan  into 
Rome — the  temple  represented  on  the 
background  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Mars,  which  stood  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  on  the  Via  Appia ;  2.  The  em- 
peror raising  a  recumbent  figure,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  or  of  the  Via  Trajana ;  3. 
His  distributing  food  to  the  people ;  4. 
The  emperor  on  a  chair  of  state,  while 
a  person,  supposed  to  be  Parthamasiris, 
king  of  Armenia,   is  brought  before 
him.    Some  of  these  reliefs  are  inte- 
resting as  showing  monuments  existing 
at  Rome  at  the  period,  such  as  the 
Rostra,   the  Basilica  Julia,  &c.     On 
the    southern    side    are  —  1.  Trajan 
crowning    Parthamaspates,    king    of 
Parthia ;    2.   The  discovery   of   the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians ;  3.  The  emperor  haranguing 
his  soldiers ;  4.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Suovetaurilia.     On  the  flanks  of  the 
attic    are    the  2  reliefs  supposed  to 
have  formed  originally  a  single  sub- 
ject,   the    victory    of    Trajan    over 
Decebalus,  amongst  the  finest  works 
of  the  whole.      The  circular  medal- 
lions over  the  small  arches  represent 
the    sports   of  the   chace    and   their 
attendant  sacrifices.      The  works  of 
Constantine    do  not  harmonise  with 
these  beautiful  sculptures.    The  frieze 
which   encircles  the   middle    of   the 
arch  represents,  in  a  series  of  indif- 
ferent bas-reliefs,  military  processions 
and  various  events  in  the  life  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  On  the  flanks 
are  2    circular  medallions   represent- 
ing the  chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
typifying  the  emperor's  dominion  over 
the  East  and  West.    The  figures  of 
Fame  over  the  arch;  the  bas-reliefs 
inside  the  larger  opening,  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Maxentius;  the  victories  on  the  pe- 


destals of  the  columns  also  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show  how 
much  sculpture  had  degenerated  even 
at  that  period.  Over  the  reliefs  on 
the  interior  of  the  great  arch  are 
the  words  fvndatori  qvietis.  li- 
beratori  vbbis  :  the  former,  no  doubt, 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Chris- 
tian persecutions.  The  inscriptions 
votis  x.  votis  xx.  on  the  face  towards 
the  Coliseum  over  the  smaller  arches, 
and  sic  x.  sic  xx.  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side,  refer  to  the 
practice  introduced  by  Augustus  of 
offering  up  vows  for  10  and  20  years 
for  the  preservation  of  the  empire. 
In  the  last  century  the  arch  was  par- 
tially buried.  Pius  VII.  excavated 
down  to  the  ancient  pavement;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is,  with  all  the 
faults  of  its  details,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  best  preserved  monu- 
ments in  Rome,  which  it  owes  pro- 
bably to  its  having  been  dedicated  to 
the  first  Christian  sovereign. 

Arch  of  Dolabella  and  Sxianus,   on  the 
Cselian,  beyond  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo.    It  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Campus 
Martialis,  where  the  public  games  in 
honour  of  Mars  were  celebrated  when 
the  Campus  Martius  was  inundated  by 
the  Tiber.     It  is    a  single  arch  of 
travertine,  with  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  gather  that  it  was  erected 
by   the    consuls  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella and  Caius  Julius  Silanus  (a.d. 
10).    Nero  availed  himself  of  it  by 
including  it  in  the  line  of  his  aqueduct 
to  the  Palatine.    [A  short  way  beyond 
this,    towards  S.     Stefano  Rotondo, 
is  a  fine  mediaeval  arch,  surmounted 
by  a  canopy,  with  a  mosaic,  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  13th  cent.,  having  been  erected 
by  two  of  the  Cosimatis.     It  formed 
part  of  a  monastery  attached  to  the 
church  of  8.  Tomasso  in  Formis,  one  of 
the  Pointed  Gothic  entrances  to  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  wall ;  the 
mosaic  represents  the  Saviour  seated 
between  a  white  and  a  black  captive, 
the  religious  order  to  whom  the  con- 
vent and  church  belonged  having  been 
instituted  for  the  redemption  of  persons 
carried  off  into  slavery.] 
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Arch  of  Drusus,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  triumphal  arches 
now  existing  in  Rome.  We  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  an  arch  was  erected 
on  the  Via  Appia  by  the  Senate  to 
Drusus,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  the  youthful  conqueror  im- 
mortalized by  Horace  in  two  magnifi- 
cent odes  (lib.  iv.  4,  14,  et  seq.)  :— 

"  Yldere  Bhnti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerontem,  et  Vlndelid ;"  fec- 
it consists  of  a  single  arch,  built 
chiefly  of  travertine,  with  cornices  of 
marble,  and  2  marble  columns  on  each 
side,  of  the  Composite  order.  Above 
the  entablature  the  remains  of  a  pe- 
diment may  be  distinguished  among 
the  ivy  and  weeds  which  now  clothe 
the  summit.  There  is  no  inscription. 
Caracalla  included  the  arch  in  the  line 
of  the  aqueduct  to  convey  water  to 
his  Thermae,  of  which  a  portion  re- 
mains ;  to  his  restorations  belong  pro- 
bably the  composite  columns  and  de- 
corations now  on  it.  Coins  exist  on 
which  this  arch  is  represented  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween 2  military  trophies. 

Arch  of  Gallienus,  called  the  Arco  di 
San  Vito,  from  the  adjoining  ch.  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina  of  the  Servian  Wall,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  his  wife 
Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  a 
prefect  of  Rome  about  a.d.  260.  It  is  a 
simple  arch  of  travertine,  with  4  Cor- 
inthian pilasters  and  2  buttresses.  The 
inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more  than 
usually  characterized  by  the  flattery 
which  was  applied  to  this  most  profli- 
gate of  emperors. 

Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  in  the 
Velabrum,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Forum  Boa- 
rium.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  different  streets,  either 
as  places  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.     It  is 


constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  white  marble,  which,  from 
the  existence  of  bas-reliefs  on  their 
inverted  surfaces,  evidently  belonged 
to  earlier  edifices.  The  fronts  are 
hollowed  into  niches  intended  to  re- 
ceive statues,  and  separated  by  small 
stumpy  pilasters.  Each  front  is  54  feet 
in  length.  All  the  proportions  and 
details  are  in  a  degenerate  style  of  art. 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
age  of  Septimius  Severus,  although  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  as  late 
a  period  as  that  of  Constantine.  On 
the  summit  are  some  remains  of 
massive  brickwork,  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  erected  upon  the  arch  by  the 
Frangipanis  in  the  middle  ages. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  Senate  and 

Eeople,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of 
is  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com- 
memorate their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.    It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  white  marble,   and   con- 
sists of  1  central  and  2  lateral  arches, 
with  transverse   ones   in  the  flanks. 
On  the  summit,  as  may  be  seen  on 
coins  of  both  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
stood    a    car    drawn    by    6    horses 
abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  his  sons.     Each  front 
has  4  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  events  of  their  Oriental  wars. 
Although  these  sculptures  are  of  in- 
different execution,  they  exhibit  some 
curious  details  of  military  life.    They 
represent  harangues,  sieges,  the  ar- 
rangement of  camps,  the  assault  with 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  submission 
of  the  captives.    On  the  side  towards 
the  Forum  we  recognise  the  emperor 
addressing  his  troops,  the  taking  of 
Carrha,  the  siege  of  Nisibis  and  the 
flight  of  its  king.    On  the  rt.  of  the 
arch  the  emperor  is  seen  receiving  the 
king  of  Armenia  and  another  prince, 
who  comes  to  offer  assistance ;  in  the 
lower  part  the  battering-ram  is  seen  at 
work.    On  the  front  facing  the  Capitol, 
the  sculptures  on  the  rt.  represent  in  the 
upper  part  another  harangue,  and  in 
the  lower  portion  the  siege  of  Atra. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  opposite  com- 
partment we  see  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon  ; 
in  the  lower,  the  submission  of  an 
Arab  chief,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  flight  of  Artabanus.  In  one 
of  the  piers  is  a  flight  of  50  steps 
leading  to  the  top.  In  the  lengthy 
inscription  on  the  attic  we  recognise 
the  erasure  made  by  Garacalla  of  the 
name  of  his  brother  Geta,  after  he  had 
him  pat  to  death  ad.  212.  The  words 
added  are,  optoiis  fobtissimisqve 
principibvs,  in  the  4th  line,  in  lieu 

of   P.    SEPT.   LVC   .   FIL  GETJi  .  NOBI- 

liss.  cjbsari,  which  has  been  made 
out,  on  examining  carefully  the  effaced 
portion  and  the  marks  of  the  holes 
in  it  by  which  the  bronze  letters  of 
this  part  of  the  inscription  were  ori- 
ginally inserted.  The  arch  was  half- 
buried  when  Pius  VII.  commenced 
his  excavations  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1803  it  was 
laid  open  to  its  base,  when  an  ancient 
pavement  was  discovered,  probably  of 
the  middle  ages,  being  much  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  arch,  and 
totally  unconnected  with  the  ascent  to 
the  Capitol  by  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  passed  some  yards  further  on 
the  1.,  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Seterus  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  also  called  the  Arcus  Argentarius, 
Arch  of  the  Silversmiths,  situated  close 
to  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
The  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  silversmiths  (Argewtarii) 
and  merchants  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
to  Septimius  Severus,  his  wife  Julia 
Pia,  and  their  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
but  the  name  of  the  latter  was  removed 
also  here  after  his  murder  by  Cara- 
calla. As  in  the  other  arch  of  this  em- 
peror in  the  Forum,  the  line  occupied 
by  the  name  of  Geta  and  his  titles  has 
been  replaced  by  the  words  fortissimo 
FEUCissufOQvs  PRiNCiPi.  This  arch 
consists  of  a  mere  square  aperture, 
formed  by  a  straight  lintel  or  entablature 
supported  on  broad  pilasters  of  the 
Composite  order.  The  front  is  of 
marble;  the  basement  and  cornice  at 
the  back  are  of  travertine.  The  pi- 
lasters are  loaded  with  ornaments  and 
military  trophies;   the   other   reliefs 


represent  various  sacrificial  instru- 
ments and  two  persons  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing.  Some  of  the  decorations 
are  elaborate,  but  the  style  and  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  indicate  the 
decline  of  art.  The  inscription  is  of 
importance,  as  confirming  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  since  it  states 
that  the  persons  who  erected  it  lived 
on  the  Bpot  (argentarii   et  neco- 

TIANTES  BOARII  HUJU8  LOCI  QUI  IN- 
VEHENT  DEVOTI  NVMINI  FOnVM).     The 

arch  probably  stood  across  a  street 
leading  from  the  Forum  Boarium  to 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill. 

Arch  of  Titus,  erected  by  the  Senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  or 
highest  point  of  the  Via  Sacra.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
triumphal  arches  known,  only  second 
to  that  of  Trajan  at  Beneventum, 
and  as  a  record  of  Scripture  history 
is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ruins  in  Rome.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble, 
with  fluted  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  on  each  side.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  it  was  falling  into  ruin, 
and  would  have  perished  but  for  the 
judicious  restorations  then  made.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  these  modern 
additions,  which  are  in  travertine, 
from  the  ancient  portion.  The  front 
towards  the  Forum  has  suffered  more 
than  that  on  the  side  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  has  preserved  only  a  portion  of 
the  basement,  and  about  half  of  the 
columns,  with  the  mutilated  figures  of 
Victories  over  the  arch.  On  the  latter 
side  the  columns  are  more  perfect,  and 
nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic  are 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze  represent  a  proces- 
sion of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the 
sacrifice ;  on  the  keystone  is  the  figure 
of  a  Roman  warrior,  nearly  entire. 
On  the  attic  is  the  original  inscription, 
finely  cut,  showing  by  the  introduction 
of  the  word  "  divo"  that  it  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Titus,  and  without 
doubt  by  his  successor  Domitian :  sena- 

TVS  •  POPVLV8QVE  .  ROMAKVS  —  DIVO  • 
TITO  .  DIVI  .  VE8PASIANI  .  F  —  VE8PA- 
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8Iano  .  AVOV8TO,  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  piers  under  the  arch  are  highly 
interesting.  On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  procession  bearing  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
among  which  may  still  be  recognised 
the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  during  the  flight  of 
Maxentius,  after  his  defeat  by  Con- 
stantine  on  the  Via  Flaminia.  The 
size  of  this  candelabrum,  as  here  re- 
presented, appears  to  be  nearly  a 
man's  height:  so  that  both  in  size 
and  form  these  bas-reliefs  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  description  of 
Josephus,  and  are  the  only  authentic 
representations  of  these  sacred  objects. 
On  the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  repre- 
sented crowned  by  Victory  in  his  tri- 
umphal car,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  surrounded  by  Romans  carrying 
the  fasces.  The  vault  of  the  arch  is 
richly  ornamented  with  sunk  panels 
and  roses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  divinization  of  Titus. 
The  rising  ground  on  which  the  Arch 
of  Titus  stands  formed  in  ancient  times 
that  part  of  the  Vetia  which  connected 
the  Palatine  with  the  Carina  and  the 
Esquiline  about  the  Tor  dei  Conti;  near 
it  topographers  place  the  House  of 
Numa,  and  the  Porta  Mugionis  of  the 
walls  of  Romulus  (see  p.  28). 

§  15.  Baths— Thermjs. 

Baths  of  Agrippa,  erected  B.C.  24, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa 
to  the  Roman  people.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Via  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Torre  Argentina  and  by  the  Via  del 
Gesu,  occupying  a  space  of  about  900 
feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  950  from  £.  to 
W.  They  contained  the  famous  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus,  representing  the 
youth  undressing,  called  the  Apoxy- 
omenos,  which  Tiberius  removed  to 
his  palace,  but  was  obliged  subse- 
quently to  restore,  in  order  to  appease 
tiie  clamours  of  the  people.    Consider-  | 


able  remains  of  these  baths  have  been 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The  Pan- 
theon, dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor 
and  several  other  divinities,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
originally  served  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  the  baths.  The  largest  portion  of 
these  baths  now  existing,  after  the 
Pantheon  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Via  dell'  Arco  della  Ciambella;  it  is 
a  portion  of  a  circular  hall,  probably 
the  Laconicum  or  Calidariwn.  Attached 
to  the  Therms  were  extensive  gardens 
and  an  artificial  lake,  the  Stagnum 
Agrippa,  which  occupied  the  site  ex- 
tending to  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle. 

Baths  of  CaracaMa,  or  Thermae  An- 
toninss,  situated  in  the  level  space  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  the  N.E.  decli- 
vity of  the  Aventine.  They  are  the 
most  perfect  of  all  similar  edifices  in 
Rome,  and  occupy  an  area  of  140,000 
square  yards.  They  were  commenced 
by  Caracalla  about  a.d.  212,  enlarged 
by  Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  his 
successor  Alexander  Severus.  Accord- 
ing to  Olimpidorus,  they  could  accom- 
modate 1600  bathers  at  a  time.  As  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  un- 
derstand from  a  simple  description  the 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  extensive  ruin,  we  have  had  a 
ground-plan  of  them  engraved  on  the 
map  of  Rome  which  accompanies  this 
volume,  to  enable  him  to  follow  us 
in  the  following  details.  The  baths 
properly  speaking  occupied  an  oblong 
rectangular  space  720  feet  long  by 
375  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  a  Targe 
square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  por- 
ticos, gardens,  a  stadium,  and  a  large 
reservoir,  into  which  the  Antonine 
Aqueduct,  carried  from  the  Claudian 
over  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  emptied  itself; 
in  front  of  this  enclosure  ran  the  Via 
Nova,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines;  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Baths  was  from  it,  or  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  the  modern  Via 
di  San  Sebastiano.  As  an  example  of 
Roman  magnificence,  if  we  except  the 
Coliseum,  there  are  no  ruins  that  leave 
on  the  miiid   a  stronger  impression 
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than  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  We  will 
suppose  the  visitor  entering  by  the 
lane  called  the  Via  Antonina,  which 
strikes  off  on  it.  from  the  Via  Appia, 
a  short  way  beyond  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Marrana  stream :  the  gate  opens 
into  an  oblong  hall  of  great  magni- 
tude (a),  having  on  one  side  a  circular 
tribune  (b\  which  retains  a  part  of  its 
ancient  stucco.  This  hall,  similar  to 
one  (a)  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  baths,  was  richly  paved  in  mo- 
saic, especially  the  tribune.  Opening 
out  of  this,  which  was  surrounded 
with  porticoes,  and  destined  probably 
for  gladiatorial  exercises,  we  enter 
a  large  oblong  apartment  (c)  called 
the  Pinacotheca,  and  corresponding 
in  some  degree  to  that  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian : 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  served  as 
the  Cella  Calidaria,  from  the  openings 
which  may  be  seen  for  vapour- 
conduits  in  the  floor.  On  the  right 
of  this  hall  is  a  vast  circular  edifice, 
the  Laconicum,  a  kind  of  gigantic 
vapour-bath,  which  had  in  the  centre 
a  large  basin  for  cold  water.  This 
Laconicum  (e)  was  surrounded  by 
chambers.  To  the  1.  of  the  Cella 
Calidaria  is  another  oblong  apartment 
<d\  but  at  a  lower  level;  this  was 
probably  the  Cella  Frijridaria,  and  by 
the  best  authorities  is  identified  as  the 
Cella  Solearis  described  by  Spartian. 
The  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  Cella  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture, states  that  the  roof  was  flat, 
supported  by  bars  of  brass,  interwoven 
like  the  straps  of  a  Roman  sandal. 
The  Cella  Solearis  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  halls  in 
the  Thermae:  it  was  surrounded  by 
columns  of  grey  granite,  as  we  now 
see  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
the  last  of  which  was  removed  in  the 
16th  centy.  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  to 
support  the  statue  of  Justice  in  the 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinita  at  Florence.  Be- 
yond the  Cella  Calidaria,  and  forming 
the  S.E.  portion  of  the  rectangle  of  the 
Antonine  Therms,  is  a  second  hall  («)> 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  entered. 
Considerable  excavations  were  made 
here   of  late   years,    particularly  at 


the  expense  of  the  late  Count  Velo 
of  Vicenza,  and  large  portions  of  the 
pavement  in  mosaic  laid  bare;  this 
pavement,  chiefly  of  a  fish-scale  form, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  formed  of  pieces 
of  red  and  green  porphyry  and  white 
marble.  The  mosaics  of  the  Athletes  in 
the  Lateran  Museum  were  also  found 
here  (see  p.  27*).  The  roof,  which  has 
long  since  fallen  in,  was  also  covered 
with  white  and  black  mosaic,  as  may 
be  seen  on  many  of  the  huge  fragments 
formed  of  rubble-work  lying  about. 
Occupying  the  space  between  the  baths 
and  the  Aventiue  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Arena  (/),  now  a  vineyard, 
behind  which  was  the  Theatridium  (<7), 
and  still  higher  up  the  reservoir  (A^  for 
the  water  to  supply  the  Therm®  irom 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct. 

A  convenient  staircase  leads  up 
one  of  the  massive  piliers  of  the 
Cella  Calidaria  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view,  not  only  over  the  mass  of  ruins, 
but  the  Campagna,  with  its  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Alban  hills  beyond. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  baths  is  the 
discovery  of  many  precious  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  en- 
rich the  Italian  museums,  and  at 
the  same  time  attest  the  splendour  of 
this  majestic  edifice.  Among  these 
are  the  Farnese  Hercules,  the  colossal 
Flora,  and  the  Toro  Farnese,  disco- 
vered in  the  16th  century,  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Naples ;  the  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  the  two  gladiators,  the 
Venus  Callipyge,  the  urns  in  green 
basalt  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
the  granite  basins  in  the  Piazza 
Farnese,  with  numerous  bas-reliefs, 
cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and  other 
treasures,  most  of  which  have  been 
lost  to  Rome  with  the  other  property 
of  the  Farnese  family.  The  baths  are 
described  by  contemporary  historians 
as  the  most  magnificent  edifice  of 
Rome.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  tolerably  entire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, until  the  destruction  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges  during  the  siege 
in  537  rendered  these  and  the  other 
Therms  completely  useless.  From 
that  time  they  fell  rapidly  into  ruin. 
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It  is  related  that,  when  the  granite 
columns  of  the  Great  Hall  were  re- 
moved, the  roofs  fell  in  with  so  fear- 
ful a  concussion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  thought  it  was  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  These  extensive  ruins 
were  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  In  the  preface  to  the  '  Pro- 
metheus Unbound*'  he  says,  "This 
poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
mountainous  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracal  la,  among  the  flowery  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  immense 
platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous 
awakening  spring  in  that  divinest 
climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxi- 
cation, were  the  inspiration  of  the 
drama."  The  ruinB  on  either  6ide  of 
the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  baths 
were,  towards  the  Via  Appia,  parts  of 
the  portico  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Aventine  behind,  of  the  reservoir  into 
which  the  aqueduct  emptied  its  waters 
for  the  supply  of  the  therms.  Adjoin- 
ing the  thermae  of  Caracalla  on  the  E. 
is  the  Vigna  Guidi,  where  excavations 
at  present  in  progress  have  laid  bare  a 
series  of  painted  chambers  of  a  consider- 
able building,  the  lower  walls  of  which 
have  been  decorated  with  white  and 
black  mosaics  of  considerable  beauty, 
representing  Hippocampi  with  rams' 
heads,  tritons,  nymphs,  &c.  Sig.  Guidi 
is  a  considerable  dealer  in  antiquities 
from  his  own  excavations.  These 
ruins  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Vespasian:  the  entrance  opposite  the 
ch.  ofS.  Sisto. 

Baths  of  Constantine,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Quirinal,  extending  over  the 
ground  now  covered  by  the  Consulta, 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini.  They  were  erected 
about  a.d.  326,  and,  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace, 
were  restored  by  Petronius  Perpenna, 
a  prefect  of  the  city,  in  the  4th 
centy.,  after  they  had  been  long 
neglected.  Considerable  remains  of 
them    existed  until  the   16th,  when 


they  were  removed  by  Paul  V.  to  build 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace.  The  most 
interesting  parts  now  remaining  are 
some  bas-reliefs,  busts,  inscriptions, 
and  statues,  collected  together  in 
the  Casino  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  found  here. 
In  the  time  of  Clement  XII.  the  re- 
mains of  a  portico,  painted  with  his- 
torical subjects,  and  an  ornamented 
ceiling,  were  discovered.  The  colossal 
horses  before  the  Quirinal  palace,  and 
the  statues  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator  at  the  Capitol, 
were  discovered  among  their  ruins. 

Baths  of  Diocletian,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
hills.  These  magnificent  Therm®  were 
begun  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
about  a.d.  302,  and  finished  by  Constan- 
tius  and  Maximums.  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
martyrologist8,  that  40,000  Christians 
were  employed  upon  the  works,  and 
it  is  added  that  some  bricks  have  been 
found  bearing  the  mark  of  the  cross. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  tradition 
led  to  the  consecration  of  the  ruins, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  for  the 

£  reservation  of  the  finest  hall  which 
as  been  preserved  from  ancient  times. 
The  Therm®  were  of  immense  size,  co- 
vering a  space  of  150,000  square  yds. ; 
and  capable  of  furnishing  double 
the  number  of  baths  which  those  of 
Caracalla,  then  the  largest  in  Rome, 
could,  or  upwards  of  3200 ;  the  ruins, 
with  the  buildings  surrounding  them, 
cover  an  area  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cuit, including  all  the  space  at  pre- 
sent occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  Termini, 
the  Carthusian  convent  and  its  gardens, 
the  convent  and  gardens  of  San  Ber- 
nardo, the  public  granaries,  and  prisons. 
The  buildings  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  having  in  front  a  semicircular 
Theatridium,  with  two  circular  halls  at 
the  angles,  which  opened  into  the  area, 
but  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Both  of  these  latter  still 
exist:  one  forms  the  modern  ch.  of 
San  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  dei  Strozzi,  is  much 
dilapidated  and  has  been  converted  into 
a  public  granary.  Between  them  was  the 
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semicircular  Theatridium,  the  remains 
of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Bernardine  monks,  and  along 
the  projected  Boulevard  leadingto  wards 
the  Qnirinal.    Between  this  and  the  2 
circular  halls  just  described  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Libraries,  to  which  the 
literary  collections  of  the  Ulpian  Basi- 
lica had  been  removed.     The  main 
portion    of   the    Therms,    properly 
speaking,  formed  an  oblong  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  area.    The  principal 
entrances  were  on  the  N.  and  S.,  open- 
ing from  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Porta  Viminalis  and  Porta  Collina. 
The  great  central  hall,  called  formerly 
the   Pinacotheca,  but  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Cella  Calidaria,  was 
converted  by  Michel  Angelo  into  the 
noble  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
By  including  the  circular  vestibule  at 
the  entrance,  and  adding  the  tribune 
which   stands    opposite,   Michel  An- 
gelo was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole 
edifice  into  a  Christian  temple  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.     The  vaulted 
roof  still  retains  the  metallic   rings 
to  which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and   8  massive  columns   of 
Egyptian     granite    are    standing    in 
their  original  position.    This  church, 
although  considerably  altered,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  Vanvitelli,   in  the  last 
century,  is  still  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  in  Rome.  (See  p.  168.) 
The  ornaments  of  the  baths  and  the 
style  of  the  whole  building  indicate 
the  decline  of  art :   the  columns  did 
not    support    the    continuous    hori- 
zontal  entablature   of  more   ancient 
buildings,  but  sustained  a  series  of 
lofty  arches  resembling  the  basilicas 
of  Utter  times.    In  this   respect  the 
modern  ch.    has  a  great  advantage. 
"  Michael  Angelo,"  says  Forsyth,  "  in 
reforming   the  rude  magnificence  of 
Diocletian,  has  preserved  the  simpli- 
city and  the  proportions  of  the  original, 
has  given  a  monumental  importance 
to  each  of  its  great  columns,  restored 
their  capitals,   and   made  one  noble 
entablature  pervade  the  whole  cross." 
Behind  this  nail  was  the  Natatio,  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  tribune  of  the  ch., 
and  mrther  back  still  by  the  cloisters  of 
the  adjoining  convent.  In  the  gardens 


of  the  latter  are  some  additional  ruins, 
consisting  chiefly  of  large  masses  of 
brickwork :  some  of  these  still  retain 
part  of  their  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are 
apparently  the  remains  of  halls  whose 
arches  must  have  been  of  immense 
span.  In  the  grounds  of  the  railway 
station  are  the  traces  of  a  large 
reservoir  which  received  from  an 
aqueduct  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
Therms. 

Baths  of  Nero  and  Alexander  Sevens. 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Repionaries  and  the  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  these 
baths;  some  distinctly  affirming  that 
they  are  identical,  and  others  stating 
that  the  Baths  of  Severus  were  near 
those  of  Nero.  The  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty  appears  to  be  by 
supposing  that  the  baths  of  Severus 
were  an  addition  to  those  of  Nero, 
as  the  latter  were  probably  to  those 
of  Agrippa.  They  seem  to  have 
stood  between  the  church  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio,  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Piazza 
Madama,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi  is  built  on 
a  part  of  them.  The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Eusebius,  were  erected 
a.d.  65 ;  those  of  Alexander  Severus, 
on  the  same  authority,  about  a.d.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  various  times  under  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giustini- 
ani,  and  the  Palazzo  Madama.  The  ch. 
of  S.  Salvatore  in  Thermit,  near  the 
latter,  also  identifies  the  site.  The 
only  remains  now  visible  is  the  hemi- 
cycle,  which  exists  in  the  stable  of  an 
inn  in  the  Piazza  Rondanini.  The  2 
columns  added  to  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  by  Alexander  VII.  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  these 
baths. 

Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline, 
overlooking  the  northern  side  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  description  of  these 
ruins  intelligible  to  the  stranger  with- 
out first  apprising  him  that  consider- 
able portions  of  the  existing  buildings, 
and  especially  those  now  the  most  in- 
teresting from  their  arabesque  paintings, 
are  undoubtedly  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Titus.   It  is  well  known  that  the  house 
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and  gardens  of  Maecenas  spread  oyer 
the  part  of  the  Esquiline  which  faces 
the  Coliseum,  and  that  the  site  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Nero.  In  the  construction 
of  this  new  edifice  Nero  included 
the  villa  of  Maecenas;  and  hence  it 
is  possible  that  even  some  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chambers  now 
visible  belonged  to  the  dwellings  of  that 
celebrated  personage.  When  Titus 
(a.d.  80)  constructed  his  baths  upon 
this  site,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
buildings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
erected  vaults  and  walls  in  the  apart- 
ments in  order  to  form  a  substruction 
for  his  baths,  which  consequently  lie 
directly  over  the  more  ancient  con- 
structions. Domitian,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors,  enlarged  or  altered 
the  design  towards  the  N.E.,  but  the 
ruins  are  scattered  oyer  so  many 
vineyards  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  their  additions  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  The  Baths  of 
Titus,  which  were  constructed,  as  we 
know  from  contemporary  historians, 
in  great  haste,  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  space  between  the  Via 
Polveriera  and  the  high  road  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1150  ft.  by 
850.  Those  of  Trajan,  begun  by  Do- 
mitian, extended  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  occupied  an  area  of  600  by  500  ft. 
The  crypt  under  the  ch.  ofSanMartino 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
these  baths.  One  of  the  hemicycles 
was  converted  by  the  French  into  a 
powder  magazine  (Polveriera),  which 
gives  name  to  the  adjoining  street. 
The  other  forms  with  the  adjacent 
vaults  a  kind  of  terrace,  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
On  the  side  nearest  the  Coliseum 
are  the  ruins  of  a  semicircular 
theatre,  with  some  remains  of  seats. 
The  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  Nero 
lie  under  the  baths  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  are  divided  by  walls 
and  vaults,  and  were  probably  the 
dwellings  of  the  imperial  palace,  one 
set  opening  to  the  S.  and  the  other 
to  the  N.  Among  the  more  ancient 
remains  may  be  traced  a  large  ob- 


long square,  originally  forming  an 
open  court ;  it  was  apparently  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  columns,  the 
places  of  some  of  which  can  still  be 
made  out.  The  ruins  of  the  fountain 
which  occupied,  the  centre  are  also 
visible.  Further  on  are  a  bath-room 
and  another  hall,  with  a  niche  and 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  where  it  is  said 
the  Meleager  of  the  Vatican  stood. 
Opening  upon  this,  and  extending 
along  one  of  the  longest  sides,  are 
the  principal  apartments.  The  largest 
is  opposite  the  fountain ;  one  of  those 
at  the  side  is  pointed  out  by  the 
ciceroni  as  the  place  where  the  Lao- 
coon  was  discovered  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  although  it  is  Droved 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  was 
found  in  the  Vigna  de'  Fredis,  between 
the  Sette  Sale  and  S.  M.  Maggiore. 
The*  walls  still  retain  their  ancient 
stucco,  and  are  beautifully  painted. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  these 
chambers  belonged  to  the  Palace  of 
Nero,  erected  on  that  of  Maecenas,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  in  which  case 
the  tomb  of  Horace  could  not  have 
been  far  distant,  as  we  know  on  the 
authority  of  Suetonius  that  among 
the  ruins  of  his  patron's  villa  was 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  poet. 
On  the  northern  side  of  these  cham- 
bers runs  a  long  corridor,  a  kind  of 
crypto -porticus,  discovered  in  1813. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautifully 
painted  ceiling,  the  colours  of  which  are 
still  vivid,  though  the  walls  are  damp, 
the  whole  corridor  a  few  years  back 
having  been  partly  filled  with  earth. 
These  interesting  works  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paintings 
which  have  been  preserved  in  Rome ; 
they  represent  arabesques  of  flowers, 
birds,  and  animals,  all  of  which  exhibit 
the  most  graceful  outline  and  remark- 
able facility  of  design.  One  of  the 
curiosities  in  this  corridor  is  a  painting, 
now  almost  effaced,  representing  2 
snakes  with  a  basin  between  them ; 
the  inscription  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  mystic  emblem,  and  conveys 
in  unambiguous  language  the  caution 
implied  by  the  "  commit  no  nuisance  " 
at  the  corners  of  our  streets  at  home. 
A   room  bears   the   name    of   Rhea 
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Sylvia,  from  the  painting  on  the  vault 
representing  the  Birth  of  Romulus. 
Id  excavating,  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Felicitas,  was  discovered 
Dear  the  modern  entrance  to  the  Camere 
Ksquiline,  the  name  by  which  those  now 
Mibterranean  halls  are  designated.  It 
U  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  Chris- 
tian worship  as  early  as  the  6th  centv. ; 
on  the  wall  was  found  a  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  engraved  by 
De  Romanis.  Many  of  the  other  apart- 
ments retain  traces  of  very  rich  deco- 
rations, but  the  ruins  are  so  confused 
that  no  very  intelligible  plan  has  been 
yet  made  oat  of  them.  The  French 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
deserve  the  credit  of  making  known 
the  existence  of  these  baths;  they 
certainly  merit  great  praise  for  clear- 
ing oat  many  of  the  chambers,  and 
for  rendering  them  accessible,  as 
they  now  are,  to  visitors,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  had  been  accessible  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
tome  excavations  were  made  which 
brought  to  light  the  frescoes  of  the 
corridors.  Vasari  mentions  this  fact 
iu  his  life  of  Giovanni  da  JUdine, 
and  states  that  Giovanni  and  Ra- 
phael were  so  much  pleased  with 
the  paintings,  that  they  Btudied  and 
copied  them  for  the  Loggie  of  the  Va- 
tican. The  unworthy  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after  he 
had  copied  the  paintings,  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
is  indeed,  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  17  th 
'•ontury,  and  it  was  even  later  than 
this  that  they  were  filled  up  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  their  becoming 
a  shelter  for  banditti;  in  1776  they 
were  again  partially  opened  by  Mirrl, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  paint- 
ings; and  in  1813  the  whole  site  was 
cleared  as  we  now  see  it.  when  Roma- 
nia' work  entitled  *  Le  Camere  Esqui- 


line'  was  published.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  interesting  fragments  still 
remain  buried  under  the  accumulations 
of  soil. 

To  the  E.  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  baths  is  the  ruin  called  the  Sette 
Sale,  a  massive  building  of  2  stories, 
one  of  which  is  still  buried;  it  was 
probably  a  reservoir  connected  with 
the  Thermae.  The  arrangement  of  the 
interior  is  peculiar ;  it  is  divided  into 
9  parallel  compartments  by  8  walls. 
These  compartments  communicate  by 
4  arched  apertures,  placed  so  as  to  al- 
ternate with  each  other,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
outer  walls.  This  arrangement  allows 
the  spectator,  standing  in  the  first 
chamber,  to  look  through  all  of  them 
at  once  in  an  oblique  direction.  The 
length  of  the  central  compartment 
is  stated  by  Nibby  to  be  40  feet,  the 
height  9  feet,  and  the  breadth  IS  feet. 
The  walls  still  retain  the  incrustation 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  water! 
Near  the  Sette  Sale  is  a  high  brick 
ruin,  with  2  rows  of  niches  for  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  palace  of  Titus,  but  nothing 
whatever  is  known  which  will  enable 
us  to  identify  it.  The  same  obser- 
vation, indeed,  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  masses  of  brickwork  behind  the 
Camere  Esquiline,  extending  towards 
San  Martino  ai  Monti,  and  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  although  it  is  probable  they 
belong  to  the  successive  constructions 
raised  by  Domitian  and  Trajan,  to  ex- 
tend the  original  Therm®  of  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem. 

§  16.  Tombs  and  Columbarta. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  between  the 
Via  dei  Pontefici  and  the  Strada  di 
Ripetta,  erected  by  Augustus  during 
his  lifetime,  and  in  his  6th  consulate 
(b.c.  27),  in  the  then  open  space  about 
midway  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
the  Tiber.  It  was  a  circular  building, 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been 
220  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
says  that  it  "  was  raised  to  a  consider- 
able elevation  on  foundations  of  white 
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marble,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
plantations  of  evergreens.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Augustus  surmounted  the 
whole.  In  the  interior  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  ashes  and 
those  of  his  family.  The  ground 
around  the  mausoleum  was  laid  out 
in  groves  and  public  walks."  The 
entrance,  which  was  on  the  S.  side,  was 
flanked  by  2  Egyptian  obelisks,  of 
which  one  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  other  in  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  mau- 
soleum  contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus 
himself,  of  Marcellus,  Octavia,  M. 
Agrippa,  Livia,  Drusus,  Germanicus 
and  his  wife  Agrippina,  Tiberius,  and 
Caligula ;  of  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
Antonia,  Claudius,  Britannicus,  and 
Nerva.  No  one  was  buried  here  after 
the  latter  emperor.  The  first  member 
of  the  imperial  family  whose  ashes 
were  deposited  here  was  the  young 
Marcellus,  who  died  a.d.  22 ;  and,  so 
long  as  a  fragment  of  this  monument 
remains,  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
will  be  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar,  by  those  lines  in  which 
the  greatest  of  Latin  poets  alludes  to 
the  newly-erected  mausoleum : — 

"  Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitnsl  vel  qua?,  Tiberine, 

videbts 
Funera.  com  tumulum  pneterlabere  recen- 

temf 
Nee  puer  Hiaca  qnlsquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  ape  toilet  avoa ;  nee  Romula  quon- 

dam 
UUo  se  tantum  tellos  Jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas,  hen  prlsca  fides,  invictaque  bello 
Dextera  I  non  till  se  quisquam  impone  tuli&set 
Obvins  armato,  sen  cum  pedes  iret  in  hostem, 
Sen  spnmantis  equi  foderet  calcaribns  armos. 
Hen,  miserande  pnerl   si  qua  fata  aspera 


rnmpas, 
Tn  Marcellus  eris." 


jEntid,  vi.  8Y3. 


The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  devastated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card  ;  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress 
in  the  12th  century  by  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily, who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1 167,  when  the  tomb  was 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights  until 
the  time  of  Pius  VIII.,  by  whom  all 
cruel  representations  of  that  kind  were 
forbidden ;  it  is  now  occasionally 
used  as  a  diurnal  theatre  for  displays 
of  fire-works,   exhibitions    of  r  rope- 


dancing,  &c!  The  ruin  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  houses  that  it  is  difficult 
to  examine  it,  or  to  form  any  idea 
of  its  original  magnificence.  The 
most  accessible  part  is  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta.  The  modern  entrance  to  the 
arena  is  through  the  Palazzo  Correa 
in  the  Via  dei  Pontefici.  The  walls 
are  of  immense  thickness,  offering 
some  good  examples  of  opus  reticu- 
lation, and,  though  the  interior  is 
in  a  great  extent  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, the  part  accessible  is  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  many  thousand  per- 
sons. The  only  remains  now  visible, 
in  addition  to  the  outer  circular  Wall, 
are  some  masses  of  reticulated  work 
in  tufa,  beneath  the  modern  seats  for 
the  spectators.  Connected  with  the 
mausoleum,  and  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  modern  Piazza  di  San  Carlo 
in  the  Corso,  was  the  Bustum,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  imperial  family  were  burned. 
The  site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  between  the  ch.  of  San 
Carlo  in  the  Corso  and  the  end  of  the 
Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of  traver- 
tine were  found,  bearing  the  names  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Csesars. 
Five  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Statues  (see  p.  220)  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  where  they 
serve  as  pedestals.  One  bears  the 
following    inscription :  —  ti.    caesar 

GERMANICI  CAE8ARI8  F  HIG  CREMATVS 

est;  another,  less  perfect,   U  villa 

GERMANICI    C  .    .   .  .     HIG    8ITA    EST; 

a  3rd,  Trrvs  cssar  drvsi  cjesabis  f 
hic  srTvs  est;  and  a  4th,  c.  cssar 

GERMANICI    CJESARIS  F  HIC  CREMATVS 

est;  the  latter  probably  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Germanicus,  so  great 
a  favourite  with  Augustus.  Among 
the  circumstances  which  have  in- 
vested many  monuments  of  Italy 
with  interest  for  the  British  traveller, 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Palazzo 
Correa,  adjoining  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  place  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  service  was 
publicly  performed  before  a  Protestant 
congregation  in  the  capital  of  Christ- 
endom. 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces,  outside 
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the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labi-  I 
cana,  the  modern  road  to  Naples  by  way 
of  Frosinone  and  San  Germane  This 
very  curious  monument  was  discovered 
in  1838  imbedded  in  the  walls  built  by 
Honoring,  close  to  the  colossal  monu- 
ment of  the  Claudian  aqueduct;  it 
was  consequently  so  effectually  con- 
cealed that  its  existence  was  un- 
known to  the  older  antiquaries.  It 
is  a  quadrilateral  building  of  unequal 
sides,  and  of  3  stories  or  divisions, 
covered  with  slabs  of  travertine.  The 
1st  story,  or  basement,  is  plain;  the 
2nd  is  composed  of  stone  mortars,  such 
as  were  used  by  bakers  for  kneading 
their  dough.  On  the  band  above  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  repeated 
on  each  of  the  faces  of  the  tomb :  —est 

HOC    MONIMENTVM     MARCEI    VERGILEI 
EVRTSACIS  PISTORIS  REDEMTORI8  APPA- 

ret  ;  showing  that  Eurysaces  was  not 
only  a  baker,  but  a  public  contractor 
to  the  apparetores,  certain  officers 
charged  to  inspect  the  aqueducts. 
Above  this  are  3  rows  of  stone  mor- 
tars, placed  on  their  sides,  so  that  their 
mouths  face  the  spectator.  The  angles 
are  terminated  bv  pilasters,  supporting 
a  frieze,  which  still  retains  several  frag- 
ments of  interesting  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  various  operations  of 
baking,  from  the  carrying  of  the  corn 
to  the  mill  to  the  final  weighing  and 
distribution  of  the  bread.  On  the  wall 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  has 
been  placed  a  bas-relief  found  daring 
some  recent  excavations,  representing 
the  baker  and  his  wife,  and  the 
following  inscription:— fvit  atistia 

VXOR  M1HEI — FEMINA  OPTVHA  VEIX8IT 
— QVOIYS  CORPORIS  REUQVIAE — QVOD 
8VPERANT      SVNT      IN — HOC     PANARIO. 

Of  the  ancient  Panarium,  or  bread-bas- 
ket, mentioned  in  the  concluding  word 
of  this  inscription,  and  which  formed 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eurysaces  and  his 
wife,  a  fragment  has  been  discovered. 
The  workmanship  and  the  spelling  of 
the  inscription  indicate  the  end  of  the 
republic  or  the  first  years  of  the  em- 
pire. Altogether  the  monument  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Tomb  of  Bibulus.— One  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 


Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Corso,  under  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part 
of  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  di 
Marforio,  on  the  I. hand  side  on  entering 
from  the  Via  della  Ripresa  de'  Barben. 
It  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
antiquaries  whether  this  tomb  was 
placed  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius;  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  stood  without,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  12  tables,  that 
all  tombs  should  be  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  that  it  was  close  to  the  an- 
cient Porta  Ratumena,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Campus  Martius  to  the 
Forum.  It  is  a  massive  quadrangular 
building  of  2  stories,  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  constructed  of  travertine.  The 
upper  story  is  decorated  with  4  pilas- 
ters diminishing  towards  the  capitals ; 
part  of  the  entablature  and  ornamented 
frieze  are  still  standing.  In  the  centre 
is  a  niche  or  doorway,  with  a  moulded 
architrave.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
scription recording  that  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  given  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  and  by  order  of  the  people 

(8ENATV8  CON8VLTO  POPVLIQVE  JVSSV) 

to  erect  on  it  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Pobli- 
cius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  redile,  and  his 
posterity,  "honoris  virtutibque  caus- 
8A."  This  tomb  cannot  be  much  less 
than  2000  years  old.  A  portion  of  a 
similar  inscription  exists  on  another 
face  of  the  monument,  partly  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
are  the  remains  of  another  sepulchre, 
called,  without  any  kind  of  reason, 
the  Tomb  of  the  Claudian  Family.  It 
is  now  a  huge  shapeless  ruin ;  but 
some  subterranean  vaults  under  the 
modern  dwelling  are  still  visible,  which 
evidently  belonged  to  a  tomb.  The 
Flaminian  Way  (a  portion  of  which  has 
been  laid  bare  in  levelling  the  street) 
passed  between  these  two  tombs  in  its 
course  to  the  Forum. 

Tomb  of  Ccecilia  Metella,  about  2  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  3  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Capena,  erected  more  than  19 
centuries  ago  to  the  memory  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  and 
daughter  of  Quintus  Ccecilius  Metellus, 
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who  obtained  the  name  of  Creticus 
for  his  conquest  of  Crete,  B.C.  68.  This 
noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served monuments  about  Rome,  and  so 
great  is  the  solidity  of  its  construction 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  built 
for  eternity.  It  stands  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  remarkable  stream  of  lava, 
which  has  proceeded  from  an  eruption 
at  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills  near 
Marino.  A  circular  tower,  nearly  70 
feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quadran- 
gular basement.  This  basement  is  com- 
posed of  rubble- work,  consisting  of 
small  fragments  of  lava  and  of  brick, 
united  by  a  cement  formed  of  lime 
and  Pozzolana,  strengthened  by  large 
square  key-stones  of  travertine,  which 
project  at  intervals  from  the  mass. 
The  external  coating  was  stripped  at 
various '  times  for  making  lime,  and 
Clement  XII.  removed  the  larger 
masses  to  construct  the  fountain  of 
Trevi.  The  circular  part  of  the  tomb 
is  coated  with  magnificent  blocks  of 
the  finest  travertine,  fitted  together 
with  great  precision.  It  has  a  beautiful 
frieze  and  cornice,  over  which  a  conical 
roof  is  supposed  to  have  risen.  The 
battlements  which  have  usurped  its 
place  were  built  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
the  13th  century,  when  the  tomb  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  his  family,  the  Caetanis.  The  frieze 
is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble,  representing  festoons  alternat- 
ing with  bulls'  heads,  from  which  the 
tower  probably  obtained  the  modern 
name  of  "  Capo  di  Bove."  On  a  marble 
panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  is  the  inscrip- 
tion : — CAECILIAE— Q.     CRETICI    .    F. — 

metellae  .  crass i. — Immediately  over 
the  inscription  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  trophy;  on  one  side  is  a 
figure  of  Victory  writing  upon  a  shield; 
underneath  is  a  captive  bound,  in  a 
sitting  posture :  the  figures  on  the  op- 
posite side  have  been  effaced.  The 
interior  contains  a  plain  circular  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick,  contracting  as  it 
ascends ;  the  diameter  of  this  chamber 
is  about  15  ft. ;  the  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  in  the 
court  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  is  stated 
on  doubtful  authority  to  have  been 


found  in  it;  the  roof  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  inclination  of  the 
stonework  shows  that  it  was  conical. 
Lord  Byron's  description  of  this 
tomb,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  *  Ckilde 
Harold,'  is  one  of  those  eloquent 
bursts  of  feeling  which  appeal  irre- 
sistibly to  the  heart.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  interest  with 
which  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
has  invested  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
even  to  the  most  indifferent  of  English 
travellers ;  and  there  are  few  who  will 
not  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
"  the  voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound 
more  deep  and  solemn  among  the 
ruined  arches  of  Carthage,  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken 
shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  sub- 
duer." 

"  There  Is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alow. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by   time  o'er- 

thrown;— 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its 
cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid?— A  woman "* 
grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?   Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Roman's  bed? 
Whut  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  > 
How  lived— how  loved— how  died  she  ?    Wt.s 

she  not 
So  honour'd — and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ? 

Perchance  *he  died  in  youth :  it  may  be.  bow'«i 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  touib 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites— early  death;  y<  t 

shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  Illume 
With  hectic  light  the  Hettperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like 

red. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all. 
Charms, kindred, children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome— but  whitberwould  Conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— Mctella  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  love 
or  pride  I " 
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Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Caetani  fortress.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the 
Savelli  family  had  converted  the  ruin 
into  a  stronghold ;  the  Caetanis,  before 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  built  those  towers 
and  batUemented  walls  which  now 
form,  from  many  points  of  view,  a 
ruin  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
massive  tomb  itself.  Their  armorial 
bearings  are  still  visible  on  the  walls. 
The  ruined  chapel,  with  its  pointed 
windows,  bears  a  resemblance  to  many 
English  churches  of  the  same  period. 
It  was  founded  in  1296  by  the  Cae- 
tanis, who  seem  to  have  converted 
the  locality  into  a  colony  of  their 
dependents.  On  a  wall  adjoining  the 
monument  of  C.  Metella  are  some 
fragments  of  2  marble  tombs,  disco- 
vered in  1824,  belonging  to  Q.  Granicus 
Labeo,  the  Trib.  Mil.  of  the  3rd  Le- 
frion,  and  of  a  certain  T.  Crustidius. 
The  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
which  is  remarkably  perfect  at  this 
spot,  was  laid  open  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  subterranean  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  fortress  to  a  catacomb, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  Caetanis.  A  short  way 
on  the  1.  beyond  this  tomb  are  the  quar- 
ries of  lava  which  have  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paving-stones 
of  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  The  lava 
of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  silex  of  Pliny,  a 
very  different  substance  from  the 
silex  of  the  moderns,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals — Mellilite, 
Breislakite,  Pseudo-Nepheline,  Comp- 
tonite,  Gismondite,  &c :  of  which  the 
scientific  traveller  may  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Rome  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Sapienza  (see  p.  309). 

Pyramid  of  Caixts  Cestius,  the  only 
sepulchral  pyramid  in  Rome,  situated 
close  to  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo.  The 
spot  is  well  known  to  every  English 
traveller  as  being  near  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Protestant  burial-ground. 
The  monument  is  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
who  "included  it  in  his  line  of  fortifi- 
cations.    It  is  a  massive  pyramid  of 


brick  and  tufa  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  It  stands  on  a 
square  basement  of  travertine  3  feet 
high.  The  height  of  the  monument 
is  114  feet,  the  length  of  each  side 
at  the  base  90.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  chamber,  13  feet  long,  the  stuc- 
coed sides  and  ceiling  of  which  are 
covered  with  arabesques,  which  were 
first  brought  to  light  by  Ottavio 
Falconieri,  and  described  by  him  in 
a  dissertation  annexed  to  the  work 
of  Nardini.  These  arabesques  ex- 
cited great  interest  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii; 
they  still  retain  their  original  bright- 
ness of  colour,  though  somewhat  in- 
jured by  the  damp  and  the  smoke  of 
torches,  and  represent  4  female  figures 
with  vases  and  candelabra.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  side  of  the  cemetery. 
[The  key  to  this  chamber  is  kept  by 
the  custode  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  close  by.]  At  2  of  the  angles 
are  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  of 
the  Doric  order,  discovered  during  the 
excavations  of  1663.  At  the  other 
angles  2  pedestals  with  inscriptions 
were  found,  which  are  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  On 
one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  a  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius.  The  inscriptions  relate  to  the 
completion  of  the  Pyramid  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  C  Cestius,  two  of  whom  bore 
names  well  known  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus—  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus 
and  L.  Junius  Silanus.  There  are  2 
ancient  inscriptions  on  the  monument ; 
the  first,  in  letters  of  large  size,  is 
repeated    on    the    eastern    side:— c. 

CE8TID8.    L.    F.    FOB.    EPVLO.    PR.    TR. 

pl.— vii.  vib.  epvlonvm.  The  other  is 
on  the  front  facing  the  road  to  Ostia :  it 
records  the  completion  of  the  pyramid 
in  330  days :  the  letters  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  those  of  the  former 
inscription : — opvs  .  absolvtvm  .  ex  . 

TE8TAMENTO  .  DIEBVS  .  CCCXXX. — ARBI- 
TBATV  .  —  PONTI  .  P.  F.  CLA  .  MELAE  . 

HEKEDI8  .  et  .  POTHi .  i*  The  monu- 
ment is  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  was 
completed   in  330  days  by  his  heir, 
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Pontius  Mela,  and  his  freedman  Pothus ; 
0.  Cestius  was  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 
praetor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  the  7  epulones,  appointed  to 
prepare  the  banquets  of  the  gods  at 
public  solemnities.  He  was  probably 
the  person  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus.  In  the  17th 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  restored  in  1663  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  was  laid  open  towards  the 
Via  Ostiense  by  Gregory  XVI.  a  few 
years  ago. 

Tomb  of  St.  Constantia,  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nese :  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 
to  contain  the  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  porphyry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  the  ashes  of  his 
daughter  were  deposited.  The  tomb 
is  a  circular  building,  decorated  with 
mosaics.  It  was  supposed  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  baptistery  for  the  church 
of  S.  Agnese.  It  had  also  been  consi- 
dered to  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Constantine,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  capitals  of  the  double 
Corinthian  columns  which  support  the 
dome.  But  the  architecture  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  to  give  much  weight 
to  this  opinion.  The  construction  and 
style  of  the  edifice  seem  conclusively 
to  indicate  the  decline  of  art  under 
Constantine,  to  whose  time  the  building 
is  no  doubt  correctly  referred.  It  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Alexan- 
der IV.  in  the  14th  century  (for  a 
description  of  which  see  p.  158.) 

Tomb  of  the  Empress  St.  Helena,  l£  m. 
beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via 
Labicana,  leading  to  Colonna.  It  is 
now  called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  from 
the  pignatte,  or  earthen  pots,  which 
are  seen  in  the  construction  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  tradition 
of  the  Church  has  pointed  out  this  ruin 
as  the  mausoleum  of  the  empress  He- 
lena, mother  of  Constantine,  who  died 
in  Palestine  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
whilst  by  some  it  has  been  described 
as  the  church  raised  by  Constantine 


to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  whose 
cemetery  or  catacomb  lies  beneath. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  large  porphyry  sarcophagi 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross  at 
the  Vatican  was  removed  from  it 
by  Anastatius  IV.,  and  deposited 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  from  where 
it  was  transferred  to  the  museum  by 
Pius  VI.  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  8  circular  recesses.  From 
inscriptions  found  here  it  appears 
that  the  spot  was  either  the  camp  or 
the  cemetery  of  theEquites  Singulares, 
from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  with  a  curious 
bas-relief  of  a  knight  and  his  page, 
bears  the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius  Vi- 
runus,  "  Nat.  Noric,"  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  have  been  an  ancestor 
of  the  existing  German  family  of 
Volckmark.  A  farmhouse,  and  a  ch. 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus, 
have  been  built  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruined  edifice.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  catacombs  of 
these  saints  beneath.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on  the  road,  m  the  Vigna 
dtl  Grande,  has  been  recently  discovered 
an  interesting  Catacomb,  to  which 
the  name  of  St.  Helena  has  been  given. 
The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  great 
Papal  fortress  of  Rome.  This  massive 
edifice  was  erected  by  Hadrian  about 
a.d.  130,  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  the 
aunt  of  Nero.  The  idea  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  the  last  imperial 
niche  in  which  having  been  occupied 
by  the  ashes  of  Nerva,  rendered  another 
necessary. 

'*  Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rearM  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  tniveU'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile'*; 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome  1    How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 

To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from" 
such  a  birthT" 
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The  tomb  was  probably  completed  by 
Antoninus   Pius,    who   removed    the 
ashes  of  Hadrian  from  Puteoli,  where 
they  had  been  deposited  in  a  temporary 
sepulchre.    Hadrian  died  at  Baiae,  but 
we  know  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cas- 
sias that  he  was  interred  near  theiElian 
bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had  himself 
erected ;  his  remains  were  therefore  de- 
posited here.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian 
it  became  the  sepulchre  of  Lucius  Verus 
and  the  Antonines,  and  of  many  of  their 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Septimius 
Sevens.  The  ashes  of  Antoninus  Pius 
were  deposited  here  a.d.  161 ;  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  180 ;  of  Commodus,  192 ; 
and  of  Septimius  Severus,  211.    It  is 
a  massive  circular  tower,  987  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, cased  on  the  outside  with 
huge  rectangular  courses  of  peperino, 
and  standing  on  a  square  basement, 
eaeh  side  of  which  is  247  ft.  in  length. 
Procopius,  who  saw  it  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the 
oldest  writer  by  whom  it  is  described. 
His  description  still. affords  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.    "  It  is  built/' 
he   says,    "of   Parian    marble;    the 
square  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.     It  has  4  equal 
sides,  each  a  stone's-throw  in  length. 
In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of 
.  the  city.    On  the  summit  are  statues 
of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  work- 
manship, in  Parian  marble/'    He  goes 
on  to  state  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress  considerably  before  his 
time,  but  without  injury  to  the  decora- 
tions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent wars  against  the  Goths  the 
statues  were  torn  from  their  pedestals 
by  the  besieged,  and  hurled  down  upon 
their  assailants.    Its  first  conversion 
into  a  fortress  dates  probably  from 
the  time  of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  423. 
In  the  wars  of  Justinian  we  know  that 
it  was  successively  held  by  the  Goths 
and  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ex- 
archs,  and  became    their  citadel    in 
Borne.   At  the  close  of  the  6  th  century, 
according  to  the  Church  tradition,  while 
Gregory  the  Great  was  engaged  in  a 
procession  to  St  Peter's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  up  a  solemn  service  to 
\Eome.'] 


avert  the  pestilence  which  followed 
the  inundation  of  589,  the  Archangel 
Michael  appeared  to  him  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  fortress,  in  the  act 
of  sheathing  his  sword,  to  signify  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event  the  pope  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  summit,  which  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  by  a  statue  of  the 
archangel.  The  name  of  St.  Angelo 
was  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
applied  for  several  centuries  after 
the  event.  In  the  10th  century  the 
mausoleum  was  the  fortress  of  Maro- 
zia,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  those 
events  which  have  rendered  her  name 
and  that*  of  her  mother  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Count  Alberico  of  Tusculum 
and  mistress  of  Pope  John  X.,  so 
disreputably  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  that  troubled  period.  John  XII., 
the  grandson  of  the  latter,  about  a.d. 
960,  was  the  first  pope  who  occupied  it 
as  a  place  of  military  strength.  In  985  it 
was  seized  by  Crescentius  Noroentanus, 
the  consul,  who  increased  the  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  himself  against  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  marched 
an  army  into  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
pope.  Frdm  this  personage  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Castellum  Crescen- 
tii,  under  which  it  is  described  by 
several  old  writers.  The  history  of 
the  fortress  from  this  time  would  be 
little  less  than  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Rome  through  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1378, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  French 
cardinals  who  opposed  the  election  of 
Urban  VI.  Boniface  IX.  repaired  the 
fortress,  and  Alexander  VI.  about  the 
year  1500  raised  the  upper  part,  and 
strengthened  the  base  by  erecting  the 
bulwark  of  travertine  between  it 
and  the  bridge ;  he  completed  the  co- 
vered gallery  which  leads  from  the 
castle  to  the  Vatican,  begun  by  John 
XXIII.  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Leonine  walls.  Urban  VIII.,  in  1644, 
constructed  the  outworks  of  the  fortress 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
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pleted  the  fortifications  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  cannon  made  with  the 
bronze  stripped  from  the  roof  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  forming  the  circular  mass 
below  the  brickwork,  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  additions 
of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part  is 
modern.  The  ancient  quadrangular 
basement  was  laid  bare  on  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  blocks  of 
peperino  mixed  with  brickwork.  About 
the  same  time  the  original  entrance 
facing  the  bridge  was  laid  open,  and  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  in  the  in- 
terior, which  were  attended  with  very 
interesting  results.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  immense  mass  contained  in  the 
centre  a  large  square  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, to  which  led  a  high  and  wide 
winding  corridor  from  a  species  of 
atrium  opposite  the  entrance,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  the  visitor 
is  now  enabled  to  examine.  This 
spiral  corridor — which  we  now  descend 
with  the  aid  of  torches  from  a  door 
leading  out  of  the  modern  staircase — is 
30  feet  high  and  1 1  feet  wide,  built  of 
brick  in  the  very  best  style,  and  still  re- 
tains traces  of  its  marble  facing  and 
some  fragments  of  the  white  mosaic  with 
which  it  was  paved.  It  runs  entirely 
round  the  building,  or  parallel  to  the 
whole  extent  of  its  outer  walls.  It  was 
lighted  by  two  perpendicular  pyramidal 
apertures,  which  serve  to  show  the 
enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
entrance  was  a  massive  and  very  lofty 
arch  of  travertine,  opening  towards 
the  iElian  bridge,  but  now  blocked 
up.  Opposite  this  doorway  is  a  niche 
which  contained  the  colossal  bust  of 
Hadrian,  now  in  the  Rotonda  at  the 
Vatican  Museum.  The  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  mausoleum ;  the 
largest  niche  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  urn  which  enclosed  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian,  whilst  those  of  his 
successors  were  placed  in  the  others. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  windows  per- 
forated in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ; 
the  modern  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  edifice  pass  over  it.  Exca- 
vations have  laid  open  a  portion  of 
the   ancient   level,    and   the    lateral 


niches  are  seen  by  descending  into 
the    cells   beneath   the   steps.      The 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  kind :  the 
immense  blocks  of  peperino  are  fitted 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  yet  the 
holes  in  the  walls,  and  the  ornaments 
discovered    during   the    excavations, 
prove  that   they   were  covered  with 
marble.      Among   the    other   objects 
found  at  various   times    among   the 
ruins  of  the  Moles  Hadriani  are   the 
large  granite  sarcophagus  in  the  bap- 
tistery at  St.  Peter's;  the  Barberini 
Faun,  now  at  Munich;   the  Dancing 
Faun,  in  the  Florence  Gallery ;  and  the 
porphyry  urn,  removed  by  Innocent  II. 
to  the  Lateran,  for  his  own    tomb. 
Some  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Antonines  existed  until  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  they  were 
removed,  and   the    marble  on   which 
they  were  engraved  cut  up  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  St.  Gregory  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  building,  the 
saloon,  painted  in  fresco  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  is  worthy  of  notice.      Its 
roof  is  decorated  with  elegant  ara- 
besques and  ornaments  in  stucco ;  on 
the  walls  are  represented  battle-scenes, 
painted  by  Sicdolante ;   on  that  upon 
the  right  on  entering  is  the  portrait 
of  P.  del  Vaga.     Ascending  higher 
is  the  square  saloon,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack-room,  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  stucco  reliefs  by  Giuiio 
Romano;   the   latter   are    very  beau- 
tiful,   as    well   as    the    paintings    of 
sea-nymphs,  although  both  have  suf- 
ered    greatly    from    neglect.     Open- 
ing  out    of  this    hall    is   a   circular 
apartment    surrounded    "by    presses, 
in  which  were   once    preserved    the 
secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.      In 
the  centre  stands  a  huge  iron-bound 
chest,  which  contained  the  papal  trea- 
sures when  the  pope  was  forced   to 
take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Ascending  still  higher  are  several  dark 
and  dismal  cells :  one  larger  than  the 
rest  contains  a  great  number  of  oil- 
jars,  and  is  supposed  to  have  served  as 
a    store    for  that  commodity,  whilst 
others  will  have  it  that  the  oil  pre- 
served here  was  heated  and  used  as  a. 
means  of  defence  by  being  poured  on 
the  assailants.     Near  this  are  some 
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small  cells,  evidently  used  to  contain 
criminals,  in  one  of  which  the  custode 
will  have  it  that  Beatrice  Cenci  was 
confined — more  probably  her  brothers. 
A  winding  stair  now  leads  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  summit,  from  which  the 
Tiew  orer  the  city,  and  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Camjpagna,  is  very  fine. 
There  is  no  point  from  which  the 
pgantic  mass  of  St  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican  is  seen  to  more  advantage. 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  archangel 
▼as  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wenschefeld,  for  Benedict  XIV.,  to 
replace  one  in  marble  by  Raffaele 
da  Montelupo,  a  poor  work,  now  pre- 
served in  a  niche  at  the  top  of  the 
great  stairs.  The  celebrated  girandola 
k  no  longer  displayed  from  this  castle 
at  Easter,  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
June;  it  was  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  fireworks  in  the  world:  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An$elo 
by  the  Papal  artillery,  it  is  exhibited 
on  the  Janiculum,  in  front  of  the 
Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  The 
strength  of  the  castle  as  a  military 
position  is  by  no  means  remarkable; 
it  is  considered  by  engineers  to  be 
quite  incapable  of  any  long  defence 
against  the  improved  system  of  modern 
warfare.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
castle  from  the  general  commanding 
the  place  at  Rome. 

Tomb  of  Plautius,  noticed  in  the  ex- 
ursion  to  Tivoli  (see  p.  375). 

Tomb  of  the  Nasos.  Of  this  intcrest- 
ng  sepulchral  monument  of  the  family 
»f  Ovid  very  little  now  remains ;  it  was 
iscovered  in  1674,  and  described  by 
ianti  Bartoli  and  Bellori,  who  have 
ickily  left  careful  drawings  of  its 
aintings,  in  their  Pictwras  Antique?.  It 
'•  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  be* 
and  the  fifth  mile,  a  short  way 
efore  reaching  the  modern  Casale  di 
hrotta  Rossa.  Partly  excavated  in  the 
Aes  of  the  tufa  rock  which  forms 
le  escarpment  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 

had  a  Doric  front,  surmounted  by  a 

liment  in  masonry,  facing  the  road. 

interior,  elegantly  decorated,  con- 

led  inscriptions  to  Quintus  Ambro- 


sius  Naso,  to  his  wife  and  freedmen. 
The  paintings  represented  a  poet  con* 
ducted  by  Mercury  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  supposed  to  be  Ovid,  and  several 
subjects  from  his  Metamorphoses ; 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  one 
of  his  collateral  descendants  (see  p. 
439). 

Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  in  a  vineyard 
near,  and  before  reaching,  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  of  the  Ap- 
pian,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  historic- 
ally interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet 
discovered.  In  1616  an  inscription  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  now  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Barberini  library,  was 
discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing  the 
name  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,'  consul  in  a.u.c.  495,  as 
founder  of  the  temple  of  the  Tempests, 
after  his  conquest  of  Corsica.  At  that 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  tomb 
was  situated  on  another  part  of  the 
Appian,  and  Maffei  and  other  anti- 
quaries did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  inscription  a  forgery.  In  17S0 
another  inscription  was  dug  up  acci- 
dentally near  the  same  spot,  which  left 
no  doubt  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
illustrious  family  was  not  far  distant. 
Further  excavations  were  commenced, 
and  the  tomb  and  its  contents  were 
brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
undisturbed  for  upwards  of  one-and- 
twenty  centuries.  Several  recesses  or 
chambers  were  discovered,  irregularly 
excavated  in  the  tufa,  with  a  sarco- 
phagus and  numerous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  towards  a  cross 
road  leading  from  the  Appian  to  the 
Via  Latina :  it  has  a  solid  arch  of  11 
blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and  sup- 
porting a  plain  cornice  moulding.  Upon 
this  rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column, 
indicating  either  a  second  story,  or  that 
it  was  surmounted  by  an  entablature.  In 
one  of  the  larger  chambers  was  found 
the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  pepe- 
rino, bearing  the  name  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The 
chambers  at  present  contain  nothing  be- 
yond copies  of  the  inscriptions  at 
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to  the  different  recesses  in  the  place  of 
the  originals,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican,  together  with 
a  laurelled  bust,  long  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  poet  Ennius. 

'*  The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers."         Ckilde  Harold. 

In  one  part  of  the  sepulchral  excavations 
additions  of  brickwork  may  be  recognis- 
ed, with  some  works  of  a  later  period. 
The  members  of  the  Scipio  family  in- 
terred here,  and  of  whom  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  were  Lucius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  and  his  son  Lucius  Corne- 
lius, who,  being  Consul,  conquered 
Corsica;  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  wife  of 
Gneius  Scipio  Hispallus;  of  a  son 
of  Scipio  Africanus;  of  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius, son  of  Sc.  Asiaticus ;  of  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Hispallus ;  and  of  his  son 
Lucius  Cornelius.  Several  inscriptions 
bearing  the  names  of  persons  of  the 
great  consular  families  of  the  Cornelii, 
Cossi,  and  Lentuli  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, and  are  considered  to  have 
been  interred  here  when  the  family  of 
the  Scipios  became  extinct.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Scipio  Africanus 
was  buried  at  Liternum,  where  he  died ; 
but  we  know  from  Livy  that  his  statue, 
with  those  of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Ennius, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  family 
mausoleum  at  Rome. 

Tombs  on  Vie  Appian. — As  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  on  the  Via  Appia  will 
be  described  in  our  Section  or  Excur- 
sions about  Rome  (see  p.  366),  we  shall 
only  notice  those  near  the  gates.  Of 
all  the  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Via 
Appia  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  lined  the  road, 
like  those  which  we  see  in  the  Street 
of  the  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  Many 
of  them  are  now  nameless  masses 
of  brickwork.  The  most  important 
tombs  upon  the  Appian,  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  were  those  of  the 
Scipios,  the  Metelli,  the  Servilii,  Ca- 
latinus,  &c.  In  his  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations Cicero  alludes  to  them  in 
the  following  passage: — "  When  you 
go  out  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  see 
he  tombs  of  Calatinus,  the  Scipios, 


the  Servilii,  and  the  Metelli,  can 
you  consider  their  inmates  unhappy?" 
The  only  one  of  these  four  yet  dis- 
covered with  any  degree  of  certainty 
is  that  of  the  Scipios.  On  each  side  of 
the  road  are  several  ruins  of  minor 
tombs  of  which  nothing  is  known, 
and  no  light  probably  will  now  be 
thrown  upon  them.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, close  to  the  classical  stream,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  "  brevis- 
simus  Almo,"  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Tomb  of  Priscilla,  the  wife 
of  Abascantius.  The  high  ruin  nearly 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Priscilla, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta. 
Near  the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis 
are  the  remains  of  another  tomb,  long 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  Scipios 
before  the  real  sepulchre  was  dis- 
covered. It  is  surmounted  by  a  round 
tower  of  the  middle  ages.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular  building  faced 
with  travertine,  and  stands  on  a  square 
basement.  It  had  12  niches  for  statues 
and  a  circular  roof.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  is 
a  massive  ruin  called  the  Tomb  of  Ho- 
ratia ;  the  style  of  construction  and  the 
fragments  of  marble  and  ornaments 
which  have  been  found  near  it  show 
that  it  was  of  the  imperial  period. 

Tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Semproni. 
—  This  very  interesting  fragmeit 
was  discovered  in  1864,  in  loweriig 
the  western  ascent  to  the  Quirina, 
the  Via  della  Dataria,  which  lea<s 
from  the  Piazza  de'  Trevi  to  the 
Pope's  Palace  on  Monte  Cavallo.  It 
is  at  a  considerable  depth  below  tic, 
surface,  and  covered  by  extensive  con- 
structions of  the  Empire  of  two  distinct 
periods,  the  latest  belonging  probably 
to  the  Portico  of  Constantine,  and  br 
an  ancient  road,  with  its  pavement  ia 
blocks  of  lava.  The  ruin  consists  cf 
a  massive  facade  or  wall  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine,  in  finely  adapted 
courses,  pierced  with  a  handsome  arch, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  on  which 
are  sculptured  palm-branches,  and  ii 
elegantly-formed  letters  this  inscrip 

tioil:— CN.  8EMPRONIV8  .   C.    F.ROM.— 
3EMPRONIA  ON.   F.  SOUOR.  LARCIA    .    211, 
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or  mv.)  (for  munath)  p.  mater  if, — 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  des- 
tination. Judging  from  the  form  of 
the  letters  and  the  general  style  of 
the  monument,  it  must  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic,  and,  like  that  of  Bibulus  on 
the  Capitoline  (p.  69),  marked  the 
limits  of  the  Servian  Wall  on  the  W. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal  hill  and  the 
position  of  the  Porta  Sanqualis,  which 
led  into  the  republican  city  from  the 
Campus  Martins.  The  tomb  had  evi- 
dently been  rifled,  as  no  other  portion 
of  it  remains  except  the  facing  or  front. 
With  reference  to  the  modern  build- 
ings, it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Caserna  of  Sta.  Felice,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  ascent,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  the  great  entrance  to 
the  Pal.  della  Dataria.  (This  tomb  is 
now  covered  up,  but  can  be  seen  from 
the  neighbouring  barracks  of  San 
Felice.)  A  little  higher  up  the  hill  was 
a  fine  fragment  of  a  massive  wall  built 
of  blocks  of  tuffa,  probably  a  portion 
of  that  of  Servius  Tullius,  upon  which 
rested  the  substructions  in  rubble  work 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  erected  by 
Aurelian,  remarkable  for  their  extent 
and  extreme  solidity,  and  extending 
under  the  Pope's  stables,  the  ch.  of  S. 
Silvestro,  and  the  Colonna  Gardens. 

Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina. — Amongst 
the  most  recent  and  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
none  are  more  interesting  than  that  of 
these  sepulchral  chambers. 

Those  who  have  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Albano  by  the  modern  carriage- 
road  will  have  remarked  how  the  line 
of  sepulchres  which  bordered  the  Via 
Latina,  and  marks  its  direction,  crosses 
the  modern  road  diagonally  at  the 
2nd  milestone  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Frascati  and 
Tusculom.  The  farm  on  the  1.  of  the 
road  here,  and  extending  to  the  arches 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  is  the 
Tenuta  of  the  Arco  Travertino  del 
Corvo  —  the  first  designation  derived 
from  one  of  the  large  arches  of 
the  aqueduct,  which  are  built  of 
travertine,  under  which  the  Via 
Latina  passed;    the  second  supposed 


to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Corvinus,  a 
Roman  family  who  had  possessions, 
as  appears  from  inscriptions  disco- 
vered hereabouts.  In  the  course  of 
1859  an  enterprising  searcher  after 
antiquities,  Signor  Fortunati,  seeing 
that  this  district  had  not  been  exca- 
vated in  modern  times,  set  about  the 
work  at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the 
basilica  of  St.  Stephen's,  mentioned  else- 
where Xp*  406),  and  of  extensive  sub- 
structions of  a  Roman  villa  of  the  family 
of  the  Servilii  originally,  and  which  in 
later  times  belonged  to  that  of  the  Asinii. 
Here  were  found  some  good  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  the  times  of  Com  modus, 
and  numerous  coins.  Following  up 
his  researches,  Sig.  F.  soon  after  came 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Latina, 
lined,  as  the  other  great  highways  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  with  sepulchral 
monuments.  The  road  itself  consists 
as  usual  of  polygonal  blocks  of  lava, 
much  worn,  with  a  wide  footway, 
evidently  of  the  Lower  Empire,  judg- 
ing from  the  careless  manner  of  its 
construction  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed. On  each  side  are  situated 
two  interesting  tombs ;  that  on  the 
rt.  preceded  by  a  tetrastyle  portico 
facing  the  road,  followed  by  an  atrium 
and  triclinium  paved  in  mosaic,  from 
which  led  a  double  flight  of  6teps 
descending  into  the  funereal  vaults, 
which  consisted  of  two  large  cham- 
bers: the  outer  one,  which  has  been 
much  injured,  has  a  large  niche  con- 
taining a  very  mutilated  marble  sarco- 
phagus; the  inner  one  is  an  oblong 
chamber  15  ft.  long,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  covered  with  well-preserved  bas- 
reliefs  in  stucco,  in  square  and  circu- 
lar compartments,  representing  nymphs 
riding  on  winged  and  sea  monsters, 
nereids,  &c.  The  side  walls  and  floor 
were  covered  with  marble  slabs,  of 
which  a  portion  still  remains  in  situ ; 
whilst  around  were  placed  several  se- 
pulchral sarcophagi  which  were  bas- 
reliefs  of  excellent  sculpture.  These 
sepulchral  chambers  are  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  Via  Latina ; 
the  last  was  surmounted  probably  by 
a  monument  similar  to  the  two  in 
brickwork,  still  standing  aboveground 
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close  by.  As  to  the  owner  of  this 
splendid  mausoleum  nothing  is  known. 
From  the  Signa  Tegularia  on  some 
bricks  employed  in  its  construction,  it 
appears  to  date  from  about  a.d.  160. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but 
less  well  preserved  near  the  surface,  is 
what  may  be  called  the  Painted  Tomb, 
discovered  at  the  end  of  April  of  the 
same  year ;  on  the  level  of  the  road  is 
also  a  triclinium,  from  which  a  single 
flight  of  steps  descends  into  a  double 
sepulchral  chamber — the  outer  pne 
surrounded  by  low  arches  with  paint- 
ings of  birds,  on  which  rest  sarcophagi, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Pancratii ; 
the  inscription  upon  one  being  still 
preserved.  The  sculpture  on  these 
urns  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  3rd 
or  perhaps  to  early  in  the  following 
century.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  cata- 
combs and  other  sepulchral  excava- 
tions, the  portraits  of  their  owners 
have  been  left  unfinished,  or  indeed 
merely  sketched  in  outline,  probably 
being  purchased  in  this  state  at  the 
undertaker's  shop  of  the  day,  who 
had  always  a  stock  in  hand,  only  re- 
quiring the  inscription  and  likenesses 
to  be  added,  the  latter  of  little  use 
in  a  situation  like  the  present  where 
they  could  with  difficulty  be  seen. 
The  inner  chamber,  which  is  square, 
has  a  vaulted  roof  covered  with  beau- 
tiful stucco-reliefs  and  paintings,  the 
colours  of  the  latter  as  fresh  when  first 
discovered  as  when  laid  on  17  centu- 
ries ago.  The  reliefs  represent  chiefly 
subjects  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
Achilles  at  Scyros,  Ulysses  and  Diomed 
with  the  Palladium,  Philoctetes  at 
Lemnos,  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
and  detached  figures  of  Hercules  Ci- 
tharedes,  Jupiter  and  the  Eagle,  and 
a  set  of  lovely  groups  of  Centaurs 
hunting  lions,  panthers,  &c.  There 
are  8  landscape  subjects,  with  groups 
of  men  and  animals,  in  square  com- 
partments, and  infinite  arabesque  deco- 
rations in  relief,  almost  equalling  the 
fineness  of  cameos  in  their  execution. 
Round  the  base  of  the  vault  are  remains 
of  a  cornice,  and  at  the  angles  four 


figures  in  stucco,  all  now  mutilated, 
although  one  of  them  was  perfect  when 
discovered,  but  which  was  stolen  by 
some  early  visitors  to  the  excava- 
tion. The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
also  covered  with  stucco,  but  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains.  On  the  floor  are 
several  sarcophagi,  some  of  a  good 
period  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
fables  of  Adonis,  of  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
polytus,  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  &c, 
probably  of  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines;  and  in  the  centre  a  huge 
one  in  marble  9  ft  long,  of  a  later 
period,  and  in  the  same  style  as  the 
urns  of  the  children  of  Theodosius  in 
the  ch.  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso  at  Ra- 
venna (Handbook  for  N.  Italy,  p.  554). 
It  has,  which  is  unusual,  places  for  two 
bodies,  the  skeletons  of  which  were 
found  nearly  entire;  the  sides  and 
pyramidal  or  house-roof  cover  are 
without  any  kind  of  ornament.  Dating 
probably  from  the  5th  or  6th  cent., 
it  was  evidently  placed  here  after 
the  original  construction  of  the  tomb ; 
indeed,  from  the  door  being  enlarged 
and  the  vault  of  the  outer  chamber 
broken  down,  it  is  clear  this  sarco- 
phagus, of  a  semi-barbarous  period  of 
art,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
occupants  of  this  magnificent  sepul- 
chral chamber.  No  trace  has  been  yet 
found  to  enable  the  archaeologist  to  fix 
the  date  of  this  second  tomb ;  but  froni 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  decorations, 
and  from  the  total  absence  of  cinerary 
urns,  all  the  monuments  being  for 
corpses  entire,  it  cannot  date  from  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reigns  of  the 
Antonines.*  Extensive  constructions  of 
what  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a 
suburban  villa  surround  these  tombs, 
especially  towards  the  road. 

Tomb  of  Vibius  Afarianus,  near  the  6th  m. 
on  the  Via  Cassia,  the  modern  road  from 
Rome  to  Florence  (see  Handbook  for  Cen- 
tral Italy,  p.  357),  commonly  called  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  for  what  reason  is  an 
enigma.  It  consists  of  a  massive  oblong 
sarcophagus,  with  a  huge  cover  in  mar- 

*  An  account  of  these  discoveries  will  be 
found  in  Sig.  L.  Fortnnati's  'Relatione  dcgli 
Scavi  e  Scoperte  lungo  la  Via  Latina :  Roma 
1869.'— 1  vol.  4to. 
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ble ;  in  front  is  an  inscription  to  Vibius 
Marianus,  who  was  Procurator  of  Sar- 
dinia, Prefect  of  the  2nd  Italian  Legion, 
and  a  native  of  Dertona  (the  modern 
Tortona),  and  to  his  wife  Reginia 
Maxima ;  the  monument  was  raised 
by  their  daughter  Vibia  to  her  parents, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

Columbaria. — On  all  the  great  roads 
leading  out  of  ancient  Rome  consider- 
able numbers  of  this  class  of  sepulchres 
have  been  found,  and  particularly  on 
the  Appian,  Latin,  and  Flaminian  Ways. 
They  bear  so  great  a  similarity  to 
each  other,  that  the  description  of 
one  will,  with  few  exceptions,  apply 
to  all.  They  were  called  Columbaria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem- 
bling the  nests  in  a  modern  pigeon- 
honse,  which  contained  the  olla>,  or 
urns,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited.  In  some  cases  the 
ashes  are  contained  in  marble  urns,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
deceased ;  bat  they  are  more  generally 
placed  in  earthenware  ollce,  sunk  into 
the  brick- work  of  these  recesses,  with 
the  names  on  a  marble  tablet  above. 
These  Columbaria,  from  their  construc- 
tion, were  capable  of  containing  the 
ashes  of  large  numbers  of  persons: 
they  were  more  generally  set  apart  for 
the  middle  classes,  freedmen,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  great 
families,  and  were  often  erected  near 
the  tombs  of  their  patrons.  Many 
of  the  extensive  Columbaria  about 
Rome  appear  to  owe  their  origin 
to  speculators;  in  which  places  for 
urns  were  sold,  as  a  certain  number  of 
square  feet  or  metres  of  burying-ground 
are  now-a-days  at  Kensal  Green  or 
Pere  la  Chaise.  Such  was  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  numerous  Columbaria 
recently  laid  open  along  the  Via  Appia 
and  Via  Latina,  between  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  and  the  Aurelian  wall. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  burial 
adopted  by  the  Romans  at  different 
periods.  In  early  times,  and  until 
towards  the  5th  century  df  Rome,  the 
bodies  of  almost  all  classes  were  buried 
entire,  as  appears  to  have  been  also  the 


more  usual  custom  amongst  the  Etrus- 
cans. About  the  6th  century  of  Rome 
burning  the  remains  of  the  dead  became 
nearly  general,  although  the  great  Pa- 
trician families  still  continued  to  follow 
the  ancient  mode  of  interment.  During 
the  first  Caesars  cremation  was  uni- 
versal, and  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the 
system  of  burying  the  bodies  entire 
was  again  introduced,  and  generally 
followed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd, 
the  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  is  to  this  latter  period  that 
are  to  be  referred  most  of  the  large 
sepulchral  urns  to  be  met  with  m 
our  museums.  At  a  still  later  period 
coffins  of  terra  cotta  became  common, 
especially  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  were 
interred  in  coffin-like  urns,  or  in  niches 
in  the  catacombs,  but  the  bodies  always 
entire;  no  instance  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  hundreds  of  Christian  cemeteries, 
and  from  the  earliest  period,  having 
been  yet  discovered. 

Tomb  in  the  Vigna  di  Zozzano,  about 
J  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  gate,  near  the  E.  wall  of  the 
Castrum  Praetorium,  and  probably  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Patinaria,  which 
Ibd  out  of  the  Porta  Viminalis.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cruciform  chamber  of  tra- 
vertine ornamented  with  a  cornice, 
and  contained  three  marble  sarcophagi 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
Orestes  and  the  Furies,  and  the  Nio- 
bides,  which  have  been  removed  to  the 
Lateran  Museum.  An  upper  chamber, 
supposed  to  have  been  circular,-  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  masonry  of 
the  existing  fragment  is  of  the  best 
kind,  but  nothing  has  been  discovered 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction. 

The  following  are  the  Columbaria 
about  Rome  best  worth  visiting: — 

Columbaria  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  immediately  beyond 
the  garden  in  which  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  is  situated.  These  Co- 
lumbaria, of  which  3  are  well  pre- 
served, contain  cinerary  urns  chiefly  of 
persons  attached  to  the  family  of  the 
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Caesars,  and  are  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  monuments  of 
the  kind  that  now  exist  in  Rome  or  its 
environs.  That  most  anciently  dis- 
covered consists  of  a  large  square 
chamber,  with  a  massive  pier  in  the 
centre,  supporting  the  roof,  and  pierced 
throughout  with  pigeon-holes  for  re- 
ceiving urns.  An  ancient  flight  of 
6tep8  leads  from  the  door  above  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Columbarium,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  some  of  which 
are  still  well  preserved,  representing 
birds  and  animals.  Near  this  is  a  second 
Columbarium  equally  capacious,  but 
without  the  central  pier;  it  is  called 
improperly  that  of  the  Liberti  of 
Pompey :  in  it  are  several  inscriptions 
to  persons  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  as  Me- 
diais,  Obstetrix,  Argentarius,  Cimbalista, 
and  to  a  certain  Hymnus  Anre- 
lianus,  the  librarian  of  the  Latin 
Library  in  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  On 
the  floor  are  2  rows  of  smaller  urns 
belonging  to  the  members  of  a  musical 
confraternity  or  club.  A  third  Colum- 
barium, but  nearer  the  road,  discovered 
in  1853,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three,  and  appears  to  have  been 
tenanted  by  a  superior  and  more 
wealthy  class  of  occupants  than  the 
other  two  ;  it  contains  what  might  be 
designated  family  vaults,  as  several  of 
the  oil®  or  pigeonholes  are  the  property 
of  the  same  person,  purchased,  as  stated 
on  the  inscriptions,  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
often  enclosed  in  a  larger  and  deco- 
rated recess.  The  greater  number  of 
the  inscriptions  appear  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  as  many  of  his 
household  are  named — amongst  others 
two  officers  of  the  Library  of  Apollo 
on  the  Palatine;  a  certain  Sotericus, 
librarian  of  the  Greek  Library  in 
the  Portico  of  Octavia.  A  curious 
record,  placed  by  a  Roman  lady,  named 
Synoris  Glaucoma,  over  the  ashes  of  her 
favourite  dog,  whose  portrait  accompa- 
nies the  inscription,  in  which  he  is  de- 
signated the  pet  or  delici'tm  of  his  mis- 
tress. A  very  touching  one  in  verse,  of 
Julia  Prima  to  her  husband,  &c.  The 
paintings  iu  this  Columbarium  are  well 


preserved.  The  larger  urns  or  sarco- 
phagi on  the  floor  were  placed  here 
long  after  the  original  construction  of 
the  columbarium.  Out  of  this  Colum- 
barium open  a  series  of  dark  subterra- 
nean chambers,  excavated  in  the  tufa 
rock,  containing  graves  of  slaves,  it 
being  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  that 
persons  of  that  class  were  burned,  their 
bodies  being  thrown  pelemele  into  pits 
near  the  sepulchres  of  their  masters ; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Gnostic  Chris- 
tians. 

The  triangular  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina, 
and  the  more  modern  city  wall  of  Au- 
relian,  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  numerous  Columbaria,  forming  a 
vast  necropolis.  That  called  the  C. 
of  Campana,  from. its  discoverer,  near 
the  Porta  Latina,  contains  several  well- 
preserved  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
the  early  Osars.  The  key  of  it  is  kept 
at  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelists 
close  by. 

Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arruntius,  &c. 
— Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  are 
two  Columbaria  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road  which  follows  the  di- 
rection of  the  ancient  Via  Pramestina. 
That  on  the  1.  hand  was  constructed 
(a.d.  6)  by  L.  Arruntius,  the  consul, 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  his  freedmen 
and  slaves,  as  we  learn  by  an  in- 
scription found  over  the  entrance 
in  1736.  It  has  2  small  subterra- 
nean chambers  with  cinerary  urns. 
The  other  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  plebeian  families  :  it 
consists  of  a  single  chamber,  decorated 
with  stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls, 
and  a  painted  ceiling.  It  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and  the  urns  and  the 
inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  their 
original  positions. 

Columbarium  called  of  the  Freedmen  of 
Augustus,  on  the  Appian,  beyond  the  ch. 
of  Domine  quo  vadis,  now  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  Vagnolini  vineyard.  It 
had  3  chambers,  one  of  which  con-  j 
tained  6  rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions  were  found,  but  mos  j 
of  them,  together  with  the  sculpture 
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and  marbles,  have  been  removed.  3 
plates  of  this  Columbarium  have  been 
published  by  Piranesi.  This  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  burying-place  in 
common,  so  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  name  given  to  it. 

Columbarium  of  the  Liberti  ofLwia,  also 
situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  latter,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  in  the  Benci 
vineyard.  It  was  discovered  in  1726, 
and  was  justly  considered  by  an- 
tiquaries as  a  valuable  relic;  but 
it  has  been  recently  destroyed,  and 
no  trace  of  it  now  exists  above  ground. 
It  is  well  known  by  the  works  of 
Gori  and  Piranesi;  the  latter  published 
upwards  of  300  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins,  most  of  which  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  and  Ca- 
pitoline  museums. 

Columbaria  m  the  Villa  Pamfili- 
Doria. — An  extensive  series  of  sepul- 
chral chambers  were  discovered  a  few 
Tears  ago  in  the  grounds  of  this  villa. 
In  one  of  them  are  paintings  of  the 
story  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  of 
Hercules  and  Prometheus,  &c.  Of 
some  since  filled  up,  the  inscriptions 
found  in  them  have  been  collected  and 
preserved.  Several  tombs,  marking 
the  line  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  were 
found  near  this  Columbarium,  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  neighbouring  Villa 
Corsini,  now  included  in  the  Pamfili- 
Doria  grounds. 

§  17.  Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  are 
at  once  more  picturesque  and  stupen- 
dous than  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tra- 
vellers are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  long  lines  of  arches, 
bestriding  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
than  with  any  ruins  within  Rome 
itself.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in 
their  chronological  order.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  some  ves- 
tiges above  ground  of  all  the  others  still 
remain. 

1 .  Aqua  Appia,  the  oldest  aqueduct 
of  Rome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Ccbcus,  B.C.  311,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way.    It  had  its 


source  near  Rustica,  on  the  Via  Colla- 
tina,  about  5  m.  from  the  city ;  in  later 
times  another  aqueduct,  the  A.  Au- 
gusta, was  added  to  it,  and  their 
united  streams  entered  Rome  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore  27  feet  below  that 
of  the  Anio  Vetus,  from  which  they 
were  carried  along  the  Cselian  and 
Aventine  as  far  as  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina,  near  the  modern  Arco  Salaro, 
and  were  entirely  subterranean,  except 
a  portion  60  paces  long  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Its  waters  were  distributed 
over  the  oldest  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  Transtiberine  region.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  watercourse  may  be  seen 
in  the  quarries,  in  the  Vigna  Torlonia, 
and  on  1.  of  road  leading  to  Sta.  Sabba, 
as  well  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Aventine,  and  below  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Sabina;  it  is  high  and  pointed.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Appian  aqueduct 
was  11,190  paces;  and  its  water,  from 
its  sources  being  in  the  volcanic  dis- 
trict, must  have  been  good,  similar  to 
the  modern  Aoqua  Vergine. 

2.  Anio  Vetus,  constructed  by  Man- 
lius  Curius  Dentatus,  B.C.  272.  It 
had  its  source  near  Augusta,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  20  m.  beyond  Ti- 
voli,  and  pursued  a  course  of  43  m.  to 
the  walls  of  Rome:  only  221  paces 
were  above  ground.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  beneath  the  level 
of  the  road,  and  under  the  A.  Marcia, 
outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

3.  Aqua  Marcia,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Q.  Marcius  Rex,  the  praetor,  b.c.  145. 
Its  source  was  lj  m.  beyond  Ro- 
viano,  near  the  37th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  at  the  modern  La- 
ghetto  di  Santa  Lucia,  It  was  sub- 
terranean except  for  the  last  6  m.  This 
latter  portion  is  that  magnificent  line  of 
arches  near  the  roads  to  Frascati  and 
Albano,  which  still  forms  so  grand  a 
feature  in  the  Campagna;  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  existing  arches  date 
from  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  arches 
now  standing  are  built  of  peperino. 
Near  the  Arco  Furba,  on  the  road  to 
Frascati,  this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by 
the  Claudian,  which  runs  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance.    The  specus  may 
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be  seen  in  the  ruined  fragment  form- 
ing part  of  the  Aurelian  wall  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore ;  and  its  fine  chan- 
nel, 6  ft  in  height,  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  travertine,  within  and  under 
the  Aurelian  wall,  and  a  short  way  on 
the  rt  of  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with 
the  diverticulum  by  which  a  part  of  its 
waters  were  thrown  into  the  Rivus 
Herculaneus,  which,  after  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  Ceelian  hill,  ended 
near  the  Porta  Capena.* 

4.  Aqua  Tepula,  constructed  by 
Cneius  Servilius  Caepio,  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  B.C.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  the  10th  m.  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
was  carried  into  Rome  over  the  Marcian 
arches.  The  specus  may  be  seen  at 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  P.  Maggiore, 
between  those  of  the  Marcian  and  the 
Julian. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  commenced  by  Augus- 
tus, b.c.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Julius  Cfesar.  Its  source  was  2  m. 
beyond  that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  in  a  channel  con- 

*  At  the  moment  we  are  writing;  a  gigantic 
prefect  for  bringing  the  waters  of  theAqua  Marcia 
to  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Aqua  /'to,  is  com- 

Sleted.  Commencing  at  the  sources  of  the  Aqua 
tarda,  near  Rovlano,  in  the  Laghetto  of  Santa 
Lucia,  and  sources  of  La  Serena,  33  miles  from 
Rome,  It  will  be  carried  by  means  of  a  canal 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  through  numerous 
tunnels  parallel  to  the  Anio,  to  Tivoli,  ending 
in  a  reservoir  opposite  that  town  at  Quinti- 
liolo,  and  from  here  by  an  Immense  syphon, 
formed  by  Iron  tubes,  to  Rome,  which  It  will 
enter  at  the  Porta  Ha;  the  length  of  this 
syphon  being  27  klL,  or  174  m.  Descending 
from  Quintiliolo,  which  is  184  klL,  or  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  will  reach  the  Anio,  where 
it  crosses  that  river  at  an  elevation  of  65,  to 
rise  to  Porta  Pia,  the  level  of  which  is  2S7  feet, 
from  which  it  will  be  distributed  over  the 
highest  districts  of  the  capital.  The  object  of 
this  new  aqueduct,  the  work  of  a  Joint-stock 
company,  is  to  supply  many  parts  of  the  city  to 
which  the  present  watercourses  do  not  reach. 
The  total  length  from  its  source  will  be  33  Eng. 
miles,  of  which  about  one-half  Is  in  iron  tubes, 
the  quantity  brought  In  the  first  instance  being 
3000  oncie,  or  30,000  cubic  metres,  which  can  be 
doubled  or  tripled.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
water  will  be  its  low  temperature,  47°  at  its 
source.  It  is  the  coolest  in  Rome ;  its  quality  is 
excellent  The  height  of  the  sources  is  318 
metres,  or  1020  Eng.  feet  above  the  sea.  It  will 
be  extensively  employed  for  irrigation  of  the 
many  market-gardens,  on  the  Qulrlnal,  Cselian, 
and  Ksquiline  hilts.  The  water  was  brought 
into  Rome  on  Sept.  10, 1870,  In  the  presence  of 
'he  Pope.  It  supplies  the  fine  fountain  near 
be  rly.  stat 


structed  above  that  aqueduct,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  Marcian  arches. 
The  specus  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
city  wall,  outside  and  on  the  1.  of  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  from  where  it  passed 
to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  on  which  is 
the  inscription  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 

6.  Aqua  Virgo,  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus, A.U.C.  735.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  girl  to  some  soldiers. 
The  sources  may  be  seen  at  the  Torre 
Salona,  between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  on 
the  Via  Collatina.  Its  course  is  sub- 
terranean, with  the  exception  of  about 
1240  paces,  of  which  700  are  on  arches. 
It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Acqua  Vergme,  and  is 
still  in  use.  Its  water  is  the  best  in 
Rome,  and  supplies  13  large  fountains, 
including  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  those 
of  the  Piazza  Navona,  of  the  Piazza 
Farnese,  and  of  the  Barcaccia  of.  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  furnishing  daily  a 
mass  of  66,000  cubic  metres  of  water ; 
it  enters  Rome  on  the  Pincian  hill, 
near  the  Porta  Pinciana.  A  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  Aqua 
Virgo  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Campus 
Martius  may  be  seen  in  the  house  No. 
1 2  of  the  Via  del  Nazzareno,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Bufalo,  before  it  reaches  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  arches  and 
piers  are  completely  buried  in  the 
ground,  but  on  the  face  of  the  aqueduct 
is  an  interesting  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  repaired  by  Claudius  in  a.d. 
52,  after  having  been  ruined  (distur- 
batos)  by  Caligula  in  the  construction 
of  his  wooden  amphitheatre.  It  is 
probable  that  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  at 
this  point  crossed  a  public  thoroughfare. 

7.  Aqua  Alsietina,  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia. 
It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan, 
who  introduced  a  new  stream  collected 
from  sundry  sources  along  the  hills  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano, 
the  ancient  sources  of  the  Augustan 
aqueduct  being  round  the  smaller,  La. 
cus  Alsietinus,  the  modern  Lago  di 
Martignano,  W.  of  Baccano.  It  was 
about  30  m.  long.  It  was  restored  by 
the  popes,  and  especially  by  Paul  V., 
and  now  enters  the  Trastevere,  under 
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the  name  of  the  AcquaPaola.  It  supplies 
the  fountains  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Fontana  Paolina,  and  turns  nu- 
merous flour-mills  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Janicule,  one  of  its  principal  uses 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  This 
water  is  the  least  pure  in  Rome;  its 
sources  having  diminished  in  quantity, 
that  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano  were 
admitted  to  supply  their  place. 

8.  Aqua  Claudia,  commenced  by 
Caligula,  a.d.  36,  and  finished  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  50.  Its 
source  was  at  the  38th  m.  on  the 
Via  Sublacensis,  near  the  village  of 
Agosta.  It  pursued  a  course  of  more 
than  46  m.  in  length.  For  about  36  m. 
it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing 10  m.  it  was  carried  over  arches. 
Of  this  magnificent  work,  a  line  of 
arches  no  less  than  6  m.  in  length  still 
bestrides  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  ruin  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome.  It  was  repaired  by  Septimius 
Severn*  and  by  Caracalla.  Sixtus  V. 
availed  himself  of  its  arches  in  con- 
structing his  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
Felice,  which  has  its  source  near  the 
Osteria  de'  Pantaui,  on  the  road  to 
Palestrina,  and  supplies  the  Fontana 
de'  Termini,  near  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, of  the  Tritone  in  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  fountain  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
and  24  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
modern  city. 

9.  Anio  Nevus,  brought  to  Rome 
also  by  Claudius.  Its  source  was  of 
all  the  waters  the  most  distant,  being 
near  the  42nd  m.  on  the  Via  Subla- 
censis. It  was  the  longest  of  all  the 
aqueducts,  no  less  than  62  m.,  of  which 
48  were  underground;  it  entered  the 
city  at  a  higher  level  than  all  the 
others,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  specus  may  still  be  seen  above 
that  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  over  the 
arcbes  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen 
that  few  modern  cities  were  better  sup- 
plied with  water  than  ancient  Rome;  out 
of  the  8  aqueducts  on  the  L  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  only 
one  is  still  in  use,  the  Aqua  Virgo.  The 
great  supply  was  on  this  side,  from 


sources  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Anio;  but  as  all  these,  even  to  the 
present  day,  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  it 
is  probable  the  aqueducts  became 
choked  up  with  travertine  concretions 
and  rendered  useless.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  Anio  Novus, 
as  we  see  at  the  Villa  Braschi  near 
Tivoli  (see  p.  382).  In  consequence  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  modern 
aqueducts  of  Rome  derive  their  sup- 
plies being  situated  in  the  volcanic 
strata,  the  water  is  excellent  and 
salubrious,  and  unattended  with  detri- 
ment, from  deposit  or  incrustation,  to 
the  aqueducts  which  convey  it.  Such 
are  the  Acque  Vergine,  Felice,  and 
Paola.* 

The  aqueducts  that  entered  Rome  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  did  so 
nearly  at  the  same  spot,  between  the 
Porta  Tiburtina  (St.  Lorenzo")  and  Porta 
Preenestina  (Maggiore),  the  highest  point 
on  this  side  of  the  cityf  (about  190  ft. 
above  the  sea),  and  superior  to  the 
levels  of  the  Cselian,  Capitoline,  and 
Quirinal  hills,  which  rendered  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  waters  over  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  city  possible.    The  point 

*  Aocordiog  to  Cavallierl,  the  celebrated  hy- 
draulic engineer,  the  quantity  of  water  that 
enters  Rome  in  24  hre.  by  the  3  great  aqueducts 
is,  by  Cab.  Metres. 

The  Acqua  Vergine     ....  165.271 

Acqua  Felice 21,638 

Acqua  Trajuna  or  Alsatina.  80,871 
267,775  cub.  met.,  or  about  9  millions  Eng.  cab. 
feet,  of  which  1,060,000  are  diverted  for  turning 
mills,  the  rest  being  employed  for  domestic 
purposes;  thus  giving  nearly  3400  cub.  feet,  or 
2400  Imperial  gallons,  for  each  individual  in- 
habitant, irrigation,  &c.  This  does  not  Include 
the  Acqua  Phi. 

f  It  may  prove  useful  to  insert  here  a  table 
of  the  greatest  height  (above  the  sea)  of  the  prin- 
cipal hills  about  Rome :—  Eng.  Ft, 
Janiculum,  atS.  Pietro  in  Montorio    .  197 
Esqulline,  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore .    .  187* 
Palatine,  ch.  of  Sta.  Buenaventura      .  170* 
Vimlnal,  at  St.  Lorenzo  Pane-Pemis  .  170* 
Csslian,  floor  of  St.  GUovanul  in  Late- 

rano 168* 

Capitoline,  floor  of  ch.  of  Ara  Cceli .    ,  169 
Pincian,  floor  of  ch.  of  la  Triuita  de^ 

Monti 159* 

Quirinal,  ground  floor  of  Pope's  Palace.  157* 
Aventlne,  floor  of  ch.  of  St.  Alessio    .  165* 
Vatican,  floor  of  the  Basilica  of  St 
Peter's 99 
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to  which  all  these  aqueducts  converged 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Spet  Vetus, 
from  a  temple  of  Hope,  which  dated 
from  the  3rd  century  of  Rome. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nels of  the  several  ancient  aqueducts, 
where  they  entered  Rome,  at  the  Porta 
Maggiore:-  Eng.Feet 

Aqua  Appia 121 

AnioVetus 149 

Aqua  Marcia 173 

AquaTepula 182 

Aqua  Julia    .......  191 

Aqua  Claudia 203 

Anio  Novus 212 

Aqu  Pia,  at  Porta  Pia   ....  257 

§  18.  Miscellaneous. 

Tarpeian  Rock. —On  the  south-eastern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  which 
faces  the  Palatine  and  is  now  called 
the  Monte  Caprino,  antiquaries  place 
this  celebrated  rock.  It  is  surrounded 
by  buildings,  and  covered  with  the 
garden  annexed  to  the  Institute  Archae- 
ologico  and  the  German  hospital :  the 
soil  has  accumulated  in  such  consider- 
able quantities  at  the  base  as  to  have 
taken  away  considerably  from  its 
height ;  but  enough  remains  to  mark 

"  the  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition."  Childe  Harold. 

There  are  two  precipices,  however, 
which  lay  claim  to  this  celebrated 
name.  If  we  enter  from  the  Piazza 
di  Ara  Cceli,  by  the  Via  di  Tor  di 
Specchi,  the  first  lane  on  the  1.  will 
bring  us  to  an  open  space,  in  which 
one  front  of  the  precipice  may  be  seen, 
beneath  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  towards  the  Pala- 
tine, in  the  gardens  of  the  German 
Hospital,  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we 
may  look  down  on  another  abrupt  pre- 
cipice which  cannot  be  much  less  than 
70  feet  in  height.  Both  consist  of  a 
mass  of  red  volcanic  tufa,  belonging  to 
the  most  ancient  igneous  productions 
of  the  Latian  volcanoes.  The  latter  is 
the  cliff  more  generally  shown  to  stran- 
gers as  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  cus- 
tode  of  the  Instituto  Arch&ologico 
keeps  the  key  of  the  garden ;  it  may 
also  be  seen  from  below  in  the  court- 


yard of  the  house  No.  18  in  the  Via  di 
Monte  Tarpeo.  This  certainly  answers 
better  to  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
authors;  for  Dionysius  tells  us  that 
Cassius  was  hurled  down  from  the  pre- 
cipice in  view  of  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Forum,  which  could  only  have 
occurred  on  this  6ide  of  the  hill. 

Mamertine  Prisons,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.     This  celebrated 
prison  is  one  of  the  few  existing  monu- 
ments of  the  kingly  period :  it  is  built 
in  the  most  massive  6tvle  of  Etruscan 
architecture.    It  was  begun  by  Ancus 
Martius,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Tullian.    It  consists  of  two  chambers 
or  cells:  the  upper  one  is  still  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  Livy 
mentions  the  prisons  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius  (lib.  i.  cap.  33)  as :— "  Career  ad 
terrorem  increscentis  audacia,  media  urbe, 
imminens  Foro,  atfificatw."    In  another 
passage,  in  his  34th  book,  describing 
the  punishment  of  Quintus  Pleminius, 
he  says,  "In  inferiorem  demissus  car- 
cerem  est,   necatusque."     The  first  of 
these  passages  at  once   sets  at  rest 
all  question  as  to  the  locality,  and 
the   latter   distinctly   points   to    the 
lower  of  the  2  prisons  which  are  still 
visible.    If  any  other  evidence  were 
required,  it  is    supplied  by  Sallust; 
and  we  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to   imagine   any  ancient   description 
more  applicable  than  that  in  which 
this  historian  relates  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline: — "In  the  prison  called 
the  Tullian,"  he  says,  "there  is    a 
place  about  10  feet  deep,  when  you 
have  descended  a  little  to  the  1.:   it 
is  surrounded  on  the  sides  by  walls, 
and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone.    The  appearance  of  it,  from 
the  filth,  the  darkness,  and  the  smell, 
is  terrific."    To  these  interesting  state- 
ments we  will  simply  add  that  the  pecu  - 
liar  style  of  their  construction  proves 
a  very  high  antiquity,  approaching  to 
that  which  we  see  in  the  Etruscan 
monuments  of  Caere,  and  of  other  sites 
anterior  to  the  Roman  period.     The 

Srison  consists  of  2  .chambers,   evi- 
ently  excavated  in  the  talk  rack,  and 
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placed  one  over  the  other.  They  are 
situated  beneath  the  ch.  of  S.  Giu- 
seppe dei  Falegnami.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  upper  chamber, 
into  which  a  modern  door  has  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  which  has  given  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  the  spot.  This  cham- 
ber is  about  16  feet  high,  30  feet  in 
length,  and  22  in  breadth ;  and  is  con- 
structed with  large  masses  of  stone, 
without  cement.  This  is  considered 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  prison, 
and  the  original  construction  of  An- 
cus  Martins.  The  lower  cell,  called 
the  Tullium,  from  TulHu*,  the  spring 
in  it,  or  from  haying  been  con- 
structed by  Serving/  Tullius,  forms 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  hollow  globe 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  originally  a  lautumia 
or  quarry.  Its  sides  are  formed,  like 
those  of  the  upper  chamber,  on  3  of  its 
sides,  of  large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
arranged  in  courses,  converging  to- 
wards the  roof,  not  on  the  principle  of 
an  arch,  but  extending  horizontally  to 
a  centre,  as  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
Tarquinii  and  Cere.  The  fourth  side 
is  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  On  exa- 
mining the  stones  which  form  the  roof 
of  this  lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  held  together  by  strong 
clamps  of  iron.  In  the  centre  of  the 
vault  is  a  circular  aperture,  through 
which  it  is  supposed  the  prisoners  were 
let  down  into  it  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  horrible  dungeon.  Ad- 
mitting that  these  are  the  Mamertine 
Srisons,  and  of  which  there  can  be  little 
oubt,  it  must  have  been  in  this  cell 
that  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death ; 
that  Vercingetorix,  the  Gaulish  chief, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Julius 
Cesar ;  that  Cethegus,  Lentulus,  with 
other  accomplices  of  Catiline,  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero;  that 
Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius, 
perished  jld.  31 ;  and  that  Joras,  the 
son  of  Simeon,  the  Jewish  general,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Mamertine 
prisons  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  state  criminals,  which  will  meet 
the  argument  advanced  by  some  of 
the  older  antiquaries)  who  considered 


their  small  size  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  The 
well-known  passage  of  Juvenal,  re- 
ferring to  those  happy  times  under 
the  kings  and  tribunes  when  one 
place  of  confinement  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  criminals  of  Rome,  is 
considered  to  allude  to  this  prison : — 

"  Felloes  proavorum  atavoa,  felicia  dicas 
Saecula,  qui  quondam  sub  Regions  atque  Tri- 

bunls 
Viderunt  uno  oontentam  caroere  Romara." 

Sat.  iii. 

We  know  from  Livy  that  the  de- 
cemvir Appius  Claudius  constructed 
a  prison  for  plebeian  offenders  near 
the  Forum  Olitorium;  and  other  au- 
thorities might  be  adduced  which 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  Mamer- 
tine prisons  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  prisoners,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  disqualified  by  their  size 
for  the  necessities  of  the  state.  The 
following  inscription  on  the  frieze  upon 
the  front,  c.  vibivs  .  c.  f.  rvfinvs 

M.  COCCEIY8  .  NERVA  .  COS  .  EX.   8.  C, 

records  the  names  of  the  2  consuls  by 
whom  the  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  repaired,  in  a.d.  22.  The  Scale 
Gemome,  from  which  the  bodies  of 
executed  criminals  were  exposed  to  the 
people,  were  in  front  of  the  prison,  to- 
wards the  Forum.  The  tradition  of 
the  Church  has  consecrated  this  prison 
as  the  place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  con- 
fined in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  pillar 
to  which  he  was  bound  is  shown,  to- 
gether with  the  fountain  which  mira- 
culously sprang  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptize  his  gaolers,  Processus  and 
Martinianus ;  although  it  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Plutarch  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Jugurtha  when  thrown  into 
this  horrid  cell.  On  the  side  of  the 
descent  into  the  lower  prison  a  curious 
relic  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor, — 
the  pretended  impression  of  St.  Peter's 
head  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  driven 
against  it  by  his  jailors,  to  recognise 
which  requires  no  small  degree  of  de- 
votional credulity.  The  upper  cham- 
ber is  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  The 
ch.,  dedicated  to  8.  Giuseppe  de'  Fa- 
legnami, the  patron  of  the  Roman 
joiners,  was  built  in  1039. 
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Cloaca  Maxima,  a  subterranean  canal, 
extending  from  the  Velabrum  to  the 
river,  well  known  as  the  opening  of 
the  great  common  sewer  of  ancient 
Rome  into  the  Tiber.  This  stupendous 
work  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  early 
Roman  architecture.  It  is  6till  as  firm 
as  when  its  foundations  were  laid, 
aud  is  one  of  the  very  few  monuments 
of  Rome  whose  antiquity  has  never 
been  assailed  by  the  scepticism  of  an- 
tiquaries. It  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  the  5th  king  of  Rome,  150 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshy 
ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline  hills.  Livy  records  the 
fact  in  the  following  passage : — 
44  Infima  urbis  loca  circa  Forum,  alias- 
que  inteijectas  collibus  oonvalles,  quia  ex 
plants  locis  hand  facile  evehebant  aquas, 
cloacis  e  fastigio  in  Tiberim  ductis  sic- 
cat" — Lib.  i.,  c.  38.  Strabo  says 
that  a  waggon  laden  with  hay  might 
have  passed  through  the  cloaca  in 
some  places ;  and  Dionvsius  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  in  his 
time.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  with  admira- 
tion, and  expresses  surprise  that  it  had 
endured  for  700  years,  unaffected  by 
earthquakes,  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  masses  which  had  rolled 
into  its  channel,  and  by  the  weight  of 
ruins  which  had  fallen  over  it.  Nearly 
25  centuries  have  now  passed  over  since 
its  foundation,  and  this  noble  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  kings  still  serves 
its  original  purpose.  There  are  few 
other  remains  of  ancient  Rome  which 
present  so  many  elements  of  durabi- 
lity, and  promise  more  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  posterity  for  an  equal 
lapse  of  centuries.  The  archway  where 
it  opens  on  the  Tiber  is  composed  of 
3  concentric  courses  of  large  blocks  of 
that  variety  of  peperino  called  gabina, 
from  Gabii  near  which  it  was  quarried, 
put  together  without  cement.  The 
borings  executed  by  Lenotte  give  this 
archway  a  height  of  at  least  12  feet 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber  j  but  the 
surface  of  the  river  rarely  sinks  more 
than  4  feet  below  the  keystone.  The 
interior  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  of 

i  volcanic  tufa,  similar  to  that  of 


the  Tarpeian  rock.   Many  of  the  blocks 
are  more  than  5  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  3  feet  in  thickness.    The  length 
of  the  cloaca,  from  opposite  the  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  to  the  Tiber,  is 
800  feet;  it  forms  two  bends,  passes 
beneath  the  facade  of  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  nearly  under 
(a  little  to  the  rt  of)  the  round  Temple 
of  Mater  Matuta  (Vesta).    The  engi- 
neer who  executed  the  work  had  pro- 
vided for  the  cleansing  of  the  channel, 
1  st,  by  a  considerable  fall ;  2ndlv,  by  the 
oblique  angle  of  60°  at  which  it  enters 
the  Tiber;  and  3rdly,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  diameter  from  13 
to  10  J  feet    In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
this  channel  has  been  choked  up  to 
at  least  2-5ths  of  its  original  height. 
The  part  which  may  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  is  near  the  arch 
of  Janus,  following  a  narrow  alley 
opposite   the    ch.  of  S.    Giorgio    in 
Velabro ;  from  this  point  the  channel 
is  entire  throughout  its  course  to  the 
river,  into  which  it  opens  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Ponte  Rotto.  This 
portion  was  the  only  part  covered  in 
originally,  an  open  drain  extending  to 
it,  from  the  site  of  the  Lake  of  Curtius, 
the  Forum,  and  the  Velabrum.    At  a 
subsequent  period  this  open  canal  was 
also  arched  over,  as  we  may  see  under 
the  floor  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  where 
it  still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Close  to  its  extremity,  in  the  Velabrum, 
issues  a  large  mass  of  beautifully  clear 
water,  called  the  Acqua  Argentina,  still 
held  in  repute  by  the  lower  orders  as 
a  remedy  in  certain  maladies:  it  is 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Lake  of  Juturna, 
and  as  the  spot  where  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux were  seen  watering  their  horses 
after  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus. 
Higher  up  is  another,  issuing  from 
beneath  an  arch  of  brickwork:   it  is 
used  as  a  washing-place  by  the  poor 
inhabitants   of  the   quarter.      Lower 
down  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  site  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  are 
openings  of  two  other  cloaca,  but  less 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  masonry, 
and  still  farther,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank,  inserted  in  a  massive  wall,  but 
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covered  with  brushwood,  three  re- 
markable out-jutting  corbels,  in  the 
form  of  lions'  heads,  in  a  very  ancient 
style,  pierced  with  holes  or  channels, 
which  mo6t  probably  served  to  attach 
the  chains  by  which  the  entrance  of 
the  river  was  closed.  These  curious 
remains  were  recently  rediscovered  by 
J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  of  Oxford.  They 
were,  however,  long  known.  The  Porto 
del  Leoni,  not  Porta,  as  incorrectly 
given  to  the  quay  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  great  horse-slaughter- 
house of  Rome  deriving  probably  its 
name  from  them. 

Quay  called  the  Pulchnim  Littus. — 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 
line  of  wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  evidently  formed  a 
quay  or  embankment  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There  is  also  a  fine  por- 
tion of  it  where  the  Marrana  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber.  Its  construction 
would  seem  to  refer  it  to  the  period  of 
the  kings,  and  it  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tified with  the  »aXn  *»m,  or  the  "  pul- 
chrura  littus,"  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  description  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
mulus. A  road  led  from  this  quay  to 
the  Scales  Cad,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, by  which  the  Palace  of  the 
Ciesars  was  reached  from  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules  (see  p.  31). 

Agger  and  Walls  of  Servius  Tullius, — 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini, 
on  the  1.  of  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  among 
the  ruins  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  are 
vestiges  of  this  celebrated  rampart, 
which  maybe  traced  in  the  rear  of  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  through  the  Cen- 
tral Rly.  Stat.,  to  behind  the  ch.  of  St. 
Antonio  on  the  Esauiline,  and  the 
arch  of  Gallienus,  which  stands  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  Porta  Esquilina. 
The  most  perfect  fragment  is  that  in 
the  Central  Rly.  stat.  *  at  the  foot 
of  the  Monte  de  Giustizia,  on  which 
stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  At 
this  angle  of  the  Servian  circumval- 

*  Permission  will  be  obligingly  granted  by 
the  officials  at  the  rly.  stat  to  visit  this  unique 
specimen  of  Roman  masonry.  In  the  interval  of 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains. 


lation  the  Agger  is  of  considerable 
width ;  the  portion  of  it  laid  bare 
consisting  of  several  tiers  of  massive 
blocks  of  Alban  peperino,  some  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  5  tons,  bound  together 
by  iron  clamps,  this  gigantic  wall 
forming  its  outer  facing  towards  the 
country  :  unfortunately  a  part  of  this 
magnificent  specimen  of  Roman  con- 
struction was  destroyed  to  extend  the 
rlwy.  stat  in  1863;  the  ditch  which 
protected  the  Agger  was  100  ft.  wide 
and  30  ft.  deep;  they  have  subse- 
quently had  Imperial  constructions 
placed  on  them,  or  rather  outside  the 
wall.  3  other  very  fine  portions  of 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Vigna  Torlonia  or 
of  the  Collegio  Romano  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Aventine,  not  far  from  the 
ch.  of  Sta.  Prisca  (opposite  to  which 
is  the  gate  leading  to  them),  composed 
of  large  quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa 
quarried  near  the  spot;  these  blocks 
are  laid  alternately  long  and  cross 
ways,  as  in  Etruscan  constructions  ; 
the  portion  laid  open  is  15  yards  high, 
and  supports  a  fine  arch  in  the  Etruscan 
character.  Another  fragment  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine,  overlooking 
the  Tiber,  in  the  gardens  below  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  Sabina,  the  continuation  of  the 
Servian  wall  towards  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina,  and  a  third  in  1865,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Quirinal,  upon  which  was 
subsequently  built  the  vast  substruction 
in  rubble  work  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  raised  by  Aurelian.* 

*  The  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  walls  of  kingly  Rome,  raked 
by  that  sovereign  (a.u.c.  200),  about  &£  centuries 
before  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Rome 
on  the  side  of  lis  rlvaU  the  Sabines.  extended 
from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  now  marked  by  the 
Arch  of  Gallienus  near  8ta.  Maria  If  aggiore,  to 
the  declivity  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  in  which 
subsequently  was  erected  the  Circus  of  Sullust. 
In  every  other  portion  of  the  Servian  circum- 
vallation  the  waif  was  carried  more  or  less  along 
the  declivities  of  the  six  hills  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Tiber;  but  in  the  space  between  the  Porta 
Esquilina  and  P.  Collina,  It  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a  different  mode  of  defence,  as  it  ran 
along  the  tableland  or  neck  that  connected  the 
Yiminal  and  Quirinal  hills.  The  Agger,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  a  huge  embankment,  faced 
on  Its  outer  side  or  towards  the  country  by  a 
massive  wall  of  gigantic  blocks  of  Alh*- 
perlno,  the  portion  best  preserved  be! 
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Campus  Sceleratus. — Near  the  point 
where  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Via  del  Maccao  stood 
the  Porta  Collina  of  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius;  outside  which,  in  the 
space  between  it  and  the  Anrelian  wall, 
antiquaries  place  the  Campus  Scele- 
ratus, the  spot  where  the  Vestal  virgins 
who  had  broken  their  vows  were  buried 
alive,  like  the  nuns  in  the  middle  ages* 

House  and  Gardens  of  Sallust. — The 
gardens  of  the  Vi$na  Barberini,  bor- 
dering on  the  Via  di  Porta  Pia,  enclose 
some  interesting  objects.  Besides  a 
fragment  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius, we  find  here  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  the  Circus 
Apollinaris,  and  vestiges  of  the  palace 
of  the  historian  Sallust,  subsequently 
a  favourite  retreat  of  Nero,  Nerva, 
Aurelian,  and  other  emperors.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  little 
now  remains  but  traces  of  vast  sub- 
structions. Extensive  ruins,  belonging 
probably  to  the  carceres  of  the  Circus, 
exist  in  the  neighbouring  villa  Ri- 
gnano- Massimo  (see  p.  56). 

Portico  of  Octavia,  erected  by  Augustus 
on  the  site  of  that  raised  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  and  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cell  us,  as  a  place  to  which  the  spec- 
tators might  retire  for  shelter  in  case 
of  rain.  Of  all  the  edifices  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  architectural  disposition  of 
none  is  better  established,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  plan  of  it  and  of 
the  temples  within  its  area  being 
preserved  on  the  general  one  of  the 
ancient  city  (the  Pianta  Capitolina) 
preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

alluded  to  above  as  existing  within  the  predncts 
of  the  Central  Rly.  slat.  This  portion,  of  only 
4  tiers  of  blocks,  formed  the  outer  facing,  inside 
of  which  extended  the  Agger  or  earth-work, 
composed  of  a  mass  of  volcanic  tufa,  dug  oat 
upon  the  spot  in  making  the  fosse,  the  width  of 
which  is  100  ft  at  the  foot  of  the  wall:  according 
to  Dionysius,  the  length  of  the  Agger  was  7  stadii, 
which  agrees  with  the  measurement  from  the 
Arch  of  Oallienus  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Agger  near  the  Porta  Salaria,  875  paces  (pass! 
Geometrici). 

From  subsequent  excavations  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Servian  wall  are  seen  to  consist  of  smaller 
blocks  of  a  pumician  tufa,  similar  to  that  of  the 
walls  of  8ervius  I  ulllus,  on  the  Aventine  and 
Qulrlnal ;  this  probably  belongs  to  the  additions 
made  by  Tarquinlus  Superbus ;  the  width  of  the 
wall  here  is  about  tot  ft. 


It  formed  a  parallelogram,  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade,  supported  by 
270  columns,  enclosing  an  open  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  erected 
by  the  Greek  architects  Batracus  and 
Saurus.  The  ruins  which  now  remain 
are  situated  in  the  Pescheria,  the 
modern  fish-market,  one  of  the  filthiest 
quarters  in  Rome,  and  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  portico.  This  vestibule 
had  2  fronts,  each  adorned  with  4  fluted 
columns  and  2  pilasters  of  white  marble 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  The  portico 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  Two  columns 
of  the  fragment  now  remaining  disap- 
peared in  this  fire,  and  the  restorations 
of  Septimius  Severus  may  easily  be  re- 
cognised in  the  large  brick  arch  con- 
structed to  supply  their  place,  as  a 
support  to  the  entablature.  The  2 
columns  and  pilasters  in  the  front,  the 
2  pillars  and  I  pilaster  in  the  inner 
row,  with  those  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  ch.  of  St.  Angelo,  towards  the 
portico,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
magnificence  of  the  original  build- 
ing: the  style  of  the  existing  ruin 
is  grand  and  simple,  and  the  pro- 
portions and  details  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age. 
On  the  architrave  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  restorations  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for 
its  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which 
stood  behind  the  temples,  and  its  valu- 
able collections  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing, among  which  were  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias,  an 
JEsculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Praxiteles, 
&c.  Most  of  these  doubtless  perished 
in- the  fire ;  but  the  group  of  Mars  and 
Cupid,  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  portico.  Santo  Bartoli 
tells  us  that  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was 
also  found  here,  in  opposition  to  those 
writers  who  state  that  it  was  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  In  a  house  of  the 
neighbouring  street  are  3  columns  and 
a  portion  of  the  Cella  of  the  Temple  of 
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Jupiter,  which  stood,  as  we  have  6een, 
in  the  area  of  the  portico.  Aud  in  the 
dirty  alley  on  the  1.  of  the  ruins  in  the 
Pescheria,  are  2  Corinthian  columns 
built  into  a  wall,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  portico  itself. 

Vivarium  and  Spoliarnm. — At  the  base 
of  the  Caelian  hill,  extending  from 
behind  the  Passionist  Convent  of  S. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  to  the  Coliseum,  are 
some  extensive  ruins,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  ancient  Viva- 
rium, the  place  in  which  the  wild  ani- 
mals were  kept  before  they  were  turned 
into  the  arena.  Beneath  the  convent 
are  vaults  consisting  of  8  immense 
arches  built  of  blocks  of  travertine: 
there  are  2  stories,  the  lower  is  now 
underground.  The  older  antiquaries 
gave  them  the  name  of  Curia  Hostilia, 
but  their  position  and  arrangement 
sufficiently  justify  their  modern  name ; 
more  recent  authors,  however,  suppose 
that  these  arches  were  destined  to 
support  the  area  in  which  was  placed 
the  Temple  of  Claudius,  now  occupied 
by  the  garden  and  grounds  of  the 
convent.  Beneath  are  some  subter- 
ranean caverns,  excavated  in  the  tufa 
as  quarries  in  ancient  times,  which  still 
retain  marks  of  the  workmen's  tools. 

Praetorian  Camp,  built  by  Sejanus,  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  outside  the  walls 
of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Villa  Maccao,  an  extensive 
vineyard  which  has  lately  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Jesuits  by  Duke 
Grazioli,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
behind  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The 
camp  was  dismantled  by  Constantine, 
and  3  sides  of  the  enclosure  were 
included  by  Aurelian  in  his  new  wall. 
To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  exact  form 
of  this  celebrated  camp,  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  principal  revolutions 
which  occurred  during  the  first  3  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  vine- 
yard no  doubt  conceals  much  of  the 
ancient  foundations;  but  considerable 
remains  of  the  corridors  are  still  visi- 
ble, retaining  in  some  places  their 
stucco  and  even  their  paintings.  Se- 
veral inscriptions  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality.    There  were  four 


gates  leading  into  the  principal  one 
towards  the  city,  that  on  the  N.  side 
is  the  best  preserved,  although  the 
space  between  the  angular  towers  on 
each  side  of  it  was  walled  up  by 
Aurelian.  The  circuit  of  the  3  sides, 
which  now  forms  a  quadrangular  pro- 
jection in  the  city  walls,  is  5400  feet. 
A  part  of  the  southern  side  has  been 
roughly  rebuilt  with  large  and  ir- 
regular stones,  probably  the  work 
of  Belisarius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
Claudius,  on  which  the  camp  is  re- 
presented. On  this  site  has  been 
recently  erected  a  huge  barrack  in 
the  form  of  a  Parisian  railway  station, 
to  lodge  the  modern  Praetorians  of 
Rome ;  in  an  adjoining  vineyard  have 
been  discovered  some  inscriptions  to 
soldiers,  natives  of  Pannonia,  who 
belonged  to  the  Praetorian  bands  in 
the  time  of  the  Gordians. 

Reservoir  or  NympJuzum,  called  the 
Trophies  of  Marvis,  a  picturesque  ruin 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Maggiore,  so 
called  from  the  trophies  now  on  the 
balustrade  in  front  of  the  Capitol  which 
were  found  here.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  name  of  Manus 
has  been  erroneously  applied  both  to 
the  trophies  themselves  and  to  this 
ruin.  Winckelmann  regards  the  style 
of  the  sculpture  of  these  trophies  as 
indicating  the  age  of  Domitian;  and 
more  recent  writers  have  referred  * 
them  and  the  building  on  which  they 
stood  to  an  age  as  late  as  Alexander 
Severus.  Excavations  made  a  few  years 
back  by  the  French  Academy  fully 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Piranesi,  that 
this  ruin  was  either  a  reservoir  for 
the  waters  of  one  of  the  aqueducts, 
or  a  fountain.  He  found  by  measure- 
ment that  the  building  must  have 
served  as  the  reservoir  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  which  was  conveyed  from  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aqueduct,  of 
which  6  arches  are  still  standing.  Fa- 
bretti  considered  that  it  must  have 
served  likewise  as  one  of  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  whose 
waters  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  Nibby  refers  the 
building  to  the  times  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  restored  the  aqueducts, 
but  agrees  with  the  other  authorities 
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in  considering  it  a  reservoir.  Prom 
the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  the  monument 
appears  to  have  been  richly  decorated. 
Fountain  of  Egeria,  placed  by  the 
more  ancient  Roman  antiquaries,  in 
opposition  to  all  classical  authority,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Almo,  now  called  the 
Valle  Caffarella,  about  2  miles  from 
the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  height  on  which 
rises  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bac- 
chus, midway  between  the  modern 
high  road  to  Naples  and  the  Via 
Appia.  It  is  a  mere  vaulted  chamber 
with  niches,  hollowed  out  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  built  chiefly  of  reticulated 
brickwork,  which  appears  from  its  con- 
struction not  to  be  older  than  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  It  has  3  niches  on 
each  of  the  sides,  and  a  larger  one  at 
the  extremity,  with  a  recumbent  male 
statue  much  mutilated.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  spot  was  derived  from  the 
tradition  that  it  represents  the  sacred 
fountain  where  Numa  held  his  nightly 
consultations  with  the  nymph,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses  in 
order  that  they  might  there  hold 
counsel  with  Egeria.  The  authority 
for  this  tradition  is  the  following 
passage  from  Livy  (lib.  i.  21)  : — 

*'  Lucus  erat  quern  medium  ex  opaco  specu 
fons  perenni  rigabat  aqua :  quo  quia  ae  persspo 
Noma  sine  arbitrls,  velut  ad  congressum  dec, 
inferebat,  Camcenis  eum  lucum  sacravit ;  quod 
earum  ibi  oousilia  cum  conjuge  sua  Egeria 
essent." 

The  older  antiquaries  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  tradition,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Romans  still  repaired  to  the 
grotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  considered 
to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  being  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  like 
many  issuing  from  the  volcanic  strata. 
For  nearly  3  centuries  the  name  pre- 
vailed almost  without  contradiction ; 
but  since  the  recent  excavations  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that,  even  if 
the  valley  of  the  Almo  had  been  the 
Egerian  valley  described  by  Juvenal, 
the  grotto  is  merely  one  of  several 
similar  cells  that  formerly  existed  in 
it,  and  that  it  had  been  converted 
either  into  a  nymphisum  or  a  bath4. 


The  discovery  of  small  reservoirs 
around  the  spot,  the  remains  of  con- 
duits still  traceable  in  walls  of  the 
chamber,  of  passages  for  collecting  the 
water  from  the  springs  in  the  hill 
behind,  and  the  copious  supply  which 
continually  flows  through  the  build- 
ing, give  great  weight  to  this  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the 
poetical  legend  is  that  expressed  so 
beautifully  by  Lord  Byron : — 

"  Egeria  I  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there. 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 

Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 

"  The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring  with  years  un- 

wrlnkled, 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  era*c 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 

The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round  fern,  flowers,  and 
Ivy  creep, 

"  Fantastically  tangled :  the  green  hills    [grass 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
OF  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  w  1th  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 

Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colour'd  by 
its  skies." 

From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins,  it  appears  that  the  grotto  was 
paved  with  green  porphyry,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  slabs  of  marble. 
The  ruin  is  now  clothed  with  ever- 
greens, the  Adiantum  capillus  waves 
over  the  fountain,  and  long  tufts  of 
creeping  plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  spot  is  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  traveller  desire 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
The  real  position  of  the  Egerian 
valley  was  immediately  outside  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena,  and  within  the 
present  city  walls,  on  the  1.  of  the 
modern  municipal  nursery  -  grounds, 
and  the  ch.  of  S.  Sisto,  which  stands 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  grove  of 
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the  Camense,  alluded  to  by  Livy,  and  I 
by  Juvenal  in  the  well-known  verses 
of  the  3rd  Satire  (see  p.  S67). 

§  19.   OBELI8KS. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome 
of  such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the 
stupendous  obelisks  which  the  em- 
perors brought  from  Egypt  as  memo- 
rials of  their  triumphs,  and  which  the 
pop»s  have  so  judiciously  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  the  modern  city. 
Sixtus  V .  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
employed  them  for  the  latter  purpose. 
The  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  was  the 
first  raised,  and  Fontana  was  con- 
sidered by  the  engineers  of  the  16th 
century  to  have  accomplished  a  task 
not  far  short  of  a  miracle  when  he 
successfully  placed  it  on  its  pedestal. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  obelisks 
in  the  order  of  their  erection  on  their 
present  sites. 

Obelisk  of  the  Vatican,  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  This  obelisk  is 
one  solid  mass  of  red  granite  without 
hieroglyphics.  It  originally  stood  in 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore 
now  not  far  from  its  original  situation. 
It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  account 
of  its  voyage  is  given  by  Pliny,  who 
says  that  the  ship  which  carried  it  was 
nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Suetonius  confirms  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  ship,  by 
telling  us  that  it  was  sunk  by  Claudius 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  break- 
water he  constructed  at  the  mouth  of 
his  new  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  modern  Porto.  The 
obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
sacristy  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  was  found  in  the 
place  it  was  originally  intended  for, 
which  may  account  for  its  being  still 
entire.  As  stated  above,  it  was  placed 
on  the  present  pedestal  in  1586  by 
the  celebrated  architect  Domenico 
Fontana,  who  has  left  a  highly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  operation. 
No  less  than  500  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope  by  different  engin- 
eers and  architects,  but  the  result  fully 
justified  his  choice.      600   men,   140 


horses,  and  46  cranes  were  employed  in 
the  removal.  Fontana  calculated  the 
weight  of  the  mass  at  963,537  Roman 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  the  operation 
was  37,975  scudi;  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  materials,  amounting 
to  half  this  sum,  was  presented  to 
Fontana  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  for 
his  successful  services.  The  operation 
is  described  at  length  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  and  a  fresco  representa- 
tion of  it  is  painted  on  one  of  the 
walls  in  the  Vatican  library.  Many 
curious  facts  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess are  mentioned : — the  ceremony 
was  preceded  by  the  celebration  of 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's ;  the  pope  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  benediction  on  Fon- 
tana and  the  workmen;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  one  should  speak 
during  the  operation,  on  pain  of  death. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cess would  have  failed  from  the  ten- 
sion of  the  ropes,  if  a  man  named 
Bresca  had  not  infringed  the  order 
by  calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet 
the  ropes.  The  common  story  of  tra- 
vellers attributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  English  sailor,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresca  family,  indeed,  still  possess 
the  privilege  of  supplying  St.  Peter's 
with  palm-leaves  (which  are  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bordighera,  in  Li- 
guria,  whence  the  Brescas  originally 
came)  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  Sixtus  V. 
granted  them  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  of  their  ancestor  on  this 
occasion.  The  height  of  the  shaft, 
exclusive  of  all  the  ornaments,  is 
82  ft.  6  in. ;  the  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross  is  132  ft.  2  in. ;  its  weight 
360  tons;  the  breadth  of  the  base  is 
8  ft.  10  in.  The  cross  at  the  top  was 
renewed  in  1 740,  when  some  relics  of 
our  Saviour  were  deposited  in  a  per- 
foration made  to  receive  them.  The 
following  is  the  dedication  by  Caligula 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  which  is  still 
visible  on  2  sides  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft : — divo.  caes.  divi  .  ivlii  . 

P.     AVOVSTO  — .     TI.    CAE8ARI    DIVI    . 
AVG.  F.  —  AVOVSTO  SACRVM. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  erected 
also  in  1587  by  Fontana,  and  during 
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the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  is  without  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  one  of  a  pair  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  by  Pius  VI.  The  height  of  this 
obelisk,  without  the  ornaments  and 
base,  is  48  ft.  5  in. 

Obelisk  of  Vie  Lateran,  the  largest  obe- 
lisk now  known,  erected  also  by  Fon- 
tana,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  in 
15S8.  It  is  of  red  granite  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  It  was  brought 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  was  removed 
to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius,  who 
placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  was  conveyed  from 
Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  a  vessel  of  300  oars,  and  was  landed 
3  m.  below  Rome,  a.d.  357.  Accord- 
ing to  Champollion's  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  it  comme- 
morates Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  the  Maris  of  the  Greeks. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  lying 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  broken  into  3 
pieces.  In  order  to  adapt  these  frag- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part;  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  still  the  loftiest 
obelisk  in  Rome.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  the  ornaments  and  base, 
is  105  ft.  7  in.;  the  whole  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  cross  is  141  ft.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  breadth  at  the 
base :  two  measure  9  ft.  84  in.,  the 
other  two  only  9  ft. ;  one  of  these  sides 
is  slightly  convex.  The  weight  of  the 
shaft  has  been  estimated  at  455  tons. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo9 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1589,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of 
red  granite,  broken  into  3  pieces,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved.  It  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
poll  ion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the  two 
brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei,  who 


reigned  before  Rhamses  II.:  whilst 
Lepsius  attributes  it  to  Meneptha, 
only  1500  years  before  our  era,  and 
Ungarelli  to  Rhamses  III.  (Sesostris). 
It  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  placed 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  (b.c.  23).  It 
had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian,  and  remained  buried 
until  1587,  when  Sixtus  V.  removed  it 
to  its  present  site.  The  height  of  the 
shaft,  without  base  or  ornaments, 
is  78}  feet;  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
about  112  feet.  On  the  sides  facing 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Corso 
is  the  following  inscription,  show- 
ing that  Augustus  renewed  the  de- 
dication   to    the    Sun  :  —  imp.    caes. 

DIVI  .  F.  —  AVOV8TV8  —  PONTIFEX  . 
MAXIMV8  —  IMP.  XII.  COS  .  XI.  TRIB  . 
POT  .  XIV.  —  AEOVPTO   .   IN.   POTE8TA- 

TEM  .  —  POPVLI .  ROMANI  .  REDACTA. 

SOLI  .  DONVM  .  DED1T. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  erected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  centre  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pamphilian  Obelisk,  in  honour  of 
the  pope' 8  family  name.  It  is  of  red  gra- 
nite, covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
is  broken  into  5  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  near  the 
Via  Appia,  and  from  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  dissertation  by  Father  Kir- 
cher,  who  endeavoured  to  6how  that  it 
was  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis, 
but  this  conjecture  has  been  exploded 
by  modern  researches.  In  its  present 
position  it  stands  on  an  artificial  rock- 
work  about  40  ft  high.  The  height  of 
the  shaft  itself  is  51  ft 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  deUa  Minerva, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a 
small  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with 
hieroglyphics  indicating  that  it  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Hophres,  a  king  of 
the  26th  dynasty;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  a  pair  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  in  the  Campus  Martius,  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  gardens 
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of  the  Domenican  convent  of  the  Mi- 
nerva. Both  these  obelisks  were  found 
here  in  1665 ;  one  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon ;  the  other,  the  one 
now  before  us,  was  placed  by  Bernini 
in  the  worst  taste  on  the  back  of  a 
marble  elephant,  the  work  of  Ercole 
Ferrata.  Its  height  without  the  base 
is  about  17  ft. 

Obeliskof  the  Pantheon,  erected  in  1 7 1 1 
by  Clement  XI.  It  is  a  small  obelisk 
of  Egyptian  granite,  with  hieroglyphics 
of  the  time  of  Psammeticus  II.,  the 
fellow  of  the  preceding  one.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Piazza,  to  which  it  was  removed  by 
Clement  XI.  Its  height  without  the 
base  is  about  17  feet. 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  erected 
in  1 786,  according  to  the  inscription,  in 
the  12th  year  of  Pius  VI.  s  pontificate, 
by  Antinori.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
2  or  3  pieces.  It  formerly  stood  in 
front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Mana  Maggiorc,  and  was  consequently 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d. 
57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  without 
the  base,  is  45  feet.  At  the  sides  of 
this  obelisk  stand  the  Colossal  Equestrian 
Group  which  have  been  called  Castor 
and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian 
workmanship,  and,  if  we  could  believe 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals, 
they  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  But  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  in- 
scriptions; the  statues  are  evidently 
centuries  older  than  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, and  no  inscriptions  of  his  time 
can  be  worth  much  as  authority. 
Canova  entertained  no  doubt  of  their 
Greek  origin,  and  admired  their  fine 
anatomy  and  action. 
|  Obelisk  of  the  Trinita  del  Monti, 
erected  also  by  Antinori  in  1789,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  hieroglyphics.  It 
formerly  stood  in  the  Circus  of  Sallnst. 
The  heiffht  of  the  shaft,  without  the 
base  and  ornaments,  is  about  48  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio,  also  erected 
in  1792  by  Antinori,  an  obelisk  of  red 


granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  broken  into  5  pieces.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
monuments :  it  has  been  illustrated 
with  great  learning,  and  has  been 
admired  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  Lepsius'  interpretation 
of  these  hieroglyphics,  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Psammeticus  I.,  of  the 
26th  dynasty,  6£  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Augustus,  from  Heliopolis,  and  placed 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  the  well-known  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  celebrated  gnomon  or  sun-dial. 
It  was  first  discovered,  underground  in 
the  Piazza  dell'  Impresa,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II.,  but  was  not  removed  until 
that  of  Pius  VI. ;  the  pedestal,  with 
the  inscription,  is  situated  beneath  one 
of  tbe  chapels  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  The 
fragments  of  the  Aurelian  column, 
which  was  found  near  where  this 
obelisk  now  stands,  were  employed 
to  repair  it,  and  to  form  the  pedestal. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  and  ornaments  is  72  feet;  the 
height  of  the  whole,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  bronze  globe,  is 
134$  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Pmcio,  sometimes  I 
called  della  Passeggiata,  from  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  handsome 
public  promenade  on  the  Pincian, 
in  1822,  by  Pius  VII.:  a  small  granite 
obelisk,  with  hieroglyphics,  found  i 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gem-  / 
salemme,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  J 
Varianus.  According  to  Champollion's  j 
interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it 
was  erected  in  honour  of  Antinous, 
in  the  name  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  without  the 
base  is  30  feet. 

There  is  a  small  obelisk  in  thegrounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Cselian, 
found  near  the  Capitol.  It  is  partly 
ancient,  and  was  found,  with  that 
in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Isis.  It  bears  an 
hieroglyphical  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Psammetious  II. 
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§  20.  Buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

House  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  called  by  the 
people  that  of  Pilate,  and  formerly 
described  as  the  Torre  di  Manzone,  a 
remarkable  brick  building  of  2  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta- 
nels, near  the  Temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  and  the  £.  side  of  the  Ponte 
Kotto.  This  strange  and  incongruous 
structure  is  covered  with  fragments 
of  columns  and  ancient  ornaments  of 
various  periods,  capriciously  thrown 
together,  without  any  regard  to  the 
principles  of  taste  or  architectural  uni- 
formity. On  the  side  fronting  the  V. 
della  Fontanella  is  an  arch,  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  doorway,  over 
which  is  a  long  inscription,  which  has 
given  rise  to  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  antiquarian  controversy.  It 
is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  old  rhyming 
verse,  of  which  the  last  5  lines  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example : — 

"  Primus  de  primis  magnus  Nicolaus  ab  imls, 
Erexit  patrum  decus  ob  renovare  suorum, 
Stat   Patris   Crescens    matrisque   Theodora 

nomen, 
Hoc  oilmen  clarum  caro  de  plgnore  gessit, 
Davidi  trlbuit  qui  Pater  exhibulL" 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  inscription  are 
numerous  initial  letters,  which  would 
be  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  any  but  a 
Roman  antiquary ;  the  Padre  Gabrini, 
however,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
they  represent  the  titles  of  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes  : 
the  following  explanation  of  a  part  of 
them  may  be  received  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole : — n.  t.  8.  c.  l.  p.  t.  f.  o.  r'.  s. 
NIC.  D.  D.  T.  D.  D.  F.  8.  Nicolaus,  Tri- 
bunus,  Sevens,  Clemens,  Laurenti  (Libe- 
ratorf),  P.  (Patriot!),  Teuthonici,  Filius, 
Gabrinius,  JRomoB,  Servator,  Nicolaus, 
dedit,  domum,  totam,  Davidi,  Dilecto, 
Filio,  suo.  This  conjecture  assumes 
that  the  long  Latin  inscription  refers 
also  to  Cola  and  to  the  bequest  of  the 
house  to  his  son  David.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity  or 
imagination  or  the  antiquary,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  pompous  phraseology 
corresponds  with  the  titles  assumed  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  in  his  official  acts.  In 
that  extraordinary  document,  dated 
from    the    Piazza    of   the    Lateran, 


Aug.  1, 1347,  citing  the  emperors  and 
electors  to  appear  before  him,  which 
will  be  found  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re, 
in  his  curious  work  '  La  Vita  di  Cola 
di  Rienzo,'  published  at  Fori!  in  1828, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself,  "  Nicola 
severo  e  clement e,  liberatore  di  Roma, 
zelatore  delF  Italia,  amatore  del  mondo 
intero,  Tribuno  august o."  On  the  archi- 
trave of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries  to  Petrarch: — adsv  .  ro- 

MANIS  .  GRANDI8  .  HONOR  .  POPVLIS.     It 

can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  much  more  than  mere  matter  of 
conjecture;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
profitable task  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  recent  writers  consider  the 
architecture  to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescen- 
tius  and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house 
and  gave  it  to  David  his  6on;  that 
this  Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  patrician  who  roused  the 
people  against  the  Emperor  Otho  III. ; 
and  that  the  building  may  have  been 
inhabited  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  3  cen- 
turies later  (1347).  Others  sup- 
pose that  it  was  destroyed  1313  by 
Arlotto  degli  Stefaneschi,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Roman  tribune  in  its  present 
form.  The  popular  tradition  is  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  building 
is  entirely  derived  from  its  presumed 
connection  with  the  "Spirto  gentil" 
of  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  author  of 
'  Childe  Harold '  has  given  additional 
immortality  :— 

"  Then  torn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy — 
Kienzil  last  of  Romans  I    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Kven  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 

Her  new-born  Numa  thou— with  reign,  alas  I 
too  brief." 

The  style  of  the  edifice  and  its  de- 
corations marks  a  period  when  art 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  strange 
collection  of  ornaments  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
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illustration  of  the  taste  and  character 
of  the  times  of,  or  contemporaneous 
with,  "the  last  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes." 

Tordtf  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower  on  the 
W.  declivity  of  the  Quirinal,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name  and  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  erected  by  Nicholas  I. 
in  858,  and  rebuilt  in  1216  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  both  popes  being  of  the 
Conti  family,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name.  It  formed,  like  the  other 
towers  of  the  same  kind,  a  place  of 
safety  and  defence  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1348,  and 
was  partly  pulled  down  by  Urban  VIII. 
The  view  from  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  This 
tower,  or  what  now  remains  of  it,  is 
supposed  to  stand  upon,  or  very  near  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  or  of  the 
Earth,  which  was  situated  near  the  house 
of  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Consul,  who  in 
b.  c.  485  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  in  later  times  of  Pompey. 

Torre  delle  Milizie,  on  the  Quirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sta.  Caterina  da  Siena.  This 
large  brick  tower  has  been  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and 
pointed  out  to  unsuspecting  travellers 
as  the  place  from  which  Nero  beheld 
the  fire  of  Rome.  We  know  from 
Tacitus  that  the  emperor  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  city  from  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  masonry  of  this 
building  shows  that  it  is  of  mediaeval 
period.  Its  construction  is  generally 
attributed  to  Pandulfo  della  Suburra 
senator  of  Rome,  in  1210,  although 
some  writers  suppose  that  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  nearly  a 
century  later  (1303),  and.  to  stand  on  a 
site  occupied  bv  the  barracks  in  which 
the  troops  of  Trajan  were  quartered. 

There  are  two  well-preserved  spe- 
cimens of  mediaeval  towers,  although 
smaller,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
the  W.  declivity  of  the  Quirinal ;  one, 
the  Torre  del  QrtUo,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Via  del  Grillo,  behind  the  Forum  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  second  in  the  Via 
delle  3  Cannelle,  which  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Colonnas  from  their 


armorial  column  upon  it ;  built  into  one 
side  of  it  are  some  good  and  ancient 
architectural  sculptures,  placed  here 
by  a  certain  Gualdus  Arimmi,  as  stated 
on  an  inscription  beneath.  Both  these 
towers  are  square,  of  fine  brick- 
work, and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
or  projecting  parapet,  the  supports  of 
which,  in  white  marble,  still  remain. 
There  are  2  similar  towers,  but  less  well 

S reserved,  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
fonti  (p.  184),  in  the  valley  between  the 
Esquiline  and  Viminal  hills,  and  several 
mutilated  ones  in  the  Trastevere ;  that 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  Sisto 
bears  the  name  of  the  Pierleone  family. 
The  one  called  the  Tor  di  Forti,  attached 
to  a  stronghold  of  the  Counts  of  Anguil- 
lara,  near  the  Piazza  de  San  Crisogono, 
dates  from  the  13th  or  14th  century. 

§  21.  Fountains. 

La  Fontana  Paolina,  on  the  Janicu- 
lum,  the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps 
the  most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman 
fountains.  It  was  erected  by  Paul  V. 
in  1612,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana : 
both  their  names  are  commemo- 
rated in  that  of  the  fountain.  The 
elevation  of  the  fountain  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  facade  of  a  church ;  it  has 
6  Ionic  columns  of  red  granite,  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
stood  in  the  Forum  Transitorium  {see 
p.  41).  Between  the  columns  are  5 
niches,  3  large  and  2  smaller.  In  the 
larger  ones  3  cascades  fall  into  an 
immense  basin,  and  in  the  smaller 
niches  are  2  dragons,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  pope,  each  of  which 
pours  out  a  stream  of  water  into  the 
same  basin.  The  water  is  collected 
from  springs  about  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Acqua  Paola, 
which,  after  forming  this  noble  foun- 
tain, serves  to  turn  the  chief  part  of 
the  city  flour-mills,  situated  in  the 
streets  between  the  Janicule  and  the 
Tiber.  The  style  of  the  fountain  is  not 
in  the  best  taste,  but  the  effect  of  the 
water  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The 
view  from  this  fountain,  which  is  now 
reached  by  an  excellent  road  leading  to 
S.  Pietro  di  Mod  tori o  and  the  Porta 
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di  S.  Pancrazio,  over  the  whole  of 
Rome  and  the  Campagna,  is  very  fine. 
Fontana  del  Tritone,  the  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora. 
It  is  composed  of  4  dolphins  supporting 
a  large  open  shell,  upon  which  sits 
a  Triton,  who  blows  up  the  water  from 
a  conque  shell,  which  he  holds  in  his 
hands,  to  a  great  height  It  is  from 
the  design  of  Bernini. 

Fontana  delle  Tartarughe,  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Palazzo  Mattei,  so  called  from  the  4 
tortoises  which  ornament  it.  It  has 
4  bronze  youthful  figures  in  "very  grace- 
ful attitudes ;  one  supports  a  vase,  from 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael by  Passavant;  the  figures  are 
by  Taddeo  Landini. 

Fontana  di  Trevi,  the  largest  and  most 
/  celebrated  of  the  modern  fountains  in 
/  Rome,  was  erected  by  Clement  XII. 
I    in  1735,  from  the  designs  of  Niccolo 

•  Salvi.  The  water  is  made  to  fall  oyer 
!    artificial  rocks ;  above  which,  in  a  large 

•  niche  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  is  a 
\  colossal  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in 
■'    his  car  drawn  by  horses  and  attended 

by  Tritons.    It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  very  questionable  taste 

•  of  this  design  would  escape  the  cri- 
1  ticism  of  Forsyth :  he  calls  it  "  another 
I  pompous  connision  of  fable  and  fact, 
,  gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and  sea- 
monsters  ;  but  the  rock-work  is  grand, 

i  proportioned  to  the  stream  of  water,  and 
a  fit  basement  for  such  architecture  as 
a  castel  d'acaua  required,  not  for  the 
frittered  Corinthian  which  we  find 
there."  The  Tritons,  horses,  &c., 
and  other  figures  of  the  fountain,  are 
by  Pietro  Bracci.  The  facade  of  the 
Palazzo  Conti,  against  which  it  stands, 
has  4  columns  and  6  pilasters  of  tra- 
vertine, of  the  Corinthian  order; 
between  the  columns  are  statues  of 
Salubrity  and  Abundance,  sculptured 
by  Filippo  Valle;  above  them  are  2 
bas-reliefs,— one  by  Andrea  Bergondi, 
representing  Marcus  Agrippa,  who 
brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into  Rome; 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Grossi,  repre- 
senting the  young  virgin  who  pointed 


out  the  springs  to  the  soldiers  of 
Agrippa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  that  aqueduct  (see  p.  82).  Between 
the  pilasters  are  2  rows  of  windows. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Clement  XII.  Close  to  the  fountain 
in  the  Via  della  Stamperia  Camerale 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Sola  Danteaca, 
a  large  elegant  hall  decorated  with 
academic  subjects  from  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  (admittance  2  pauls),  where 
public  concerts,  balls,  and  entertain- 
ments are  frequently  given — an  agree- 
able lounge  during  the  winter  months. 

Fountains  of   the  Piazza  Navona. — 
This   piazza    contains    3    fountains. 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.    The  Triton  holding 
a  dolphin  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini ; 
but  there  is   nothing   in  any  of  the 
figures  to  call  for  particular  notice. 
The  central  fountain,  which  supports 
the  obelisk  brought  from  the  Circus 
of  Romulus,  was  raised  by  Bernini 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.     It 
forms  a  circular  basin,  78  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  4  river- 
gods,  representing  the   Danube,    the 
Granges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rio  della 
Plata.    In  grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock 
are  placed  a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
a  lion  on  the  other.    The  figures  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  fountain  are 
almost  below  criticism ;  Forsyth  calls 
it  "  a  fable  of  JEsop  done  into  stone." 
The  Piazza  Navona  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Circus  Affonalis,  or  Circus  Alexandri. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is   in- 
undated twice  a  week  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  piazza  recalls  an  ancient 
Naumachia. 


Fontana  della  Barcaccia,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
designed  by  Bernini.  It  has  little 
beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  Piazza 
di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Innocent  XIII.,  at  the  expense 
of  a  French  nobleman,  Geuffler,  and 
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finished  in  1 725,  from  funds  bequeathed 
by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Fontana  delV  Acqua  Felice,  more 
generally  called  the  Fontana  de*  Ter- 
au»tv  near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
Under  the  former  name  it  has  been 
celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some  of  his 
finest  Rime.  This  fountain  was  de- 
signed by  Domenico  Fontana.  It  has 
3  niches.  In  the  central  one  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  by  Prospero  da  Brescia,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  ridi- 
cule excited  by  his  performance.  In 
the  side  niches  are  figures  of  Aaron, 
by  Giobattista  della  Porta,  and  of 
Gideon,  by  Flaminio  Vacca.  The 
fountain  was  formerly  adorned  by  2 
ancient  Egyptian  lions,  which  have 
been  replaced  by  modern  ones  in  grey 
marble ;  the  originals,  of  black  granite, 
have  been  removed  to  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  the  Vatican.  They  were 
found  in  front  of  the  Pantheon. 

Fountains  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 

—These  magnificent  but  simple  vases 

are  better  calculated  to  give  general 

pleasure  than  any  other  fountains  in 

>   Rome.    They  were  designed  by  Carlo 

I   Maderno.      The  water  is  thrown  up 

to  a  height  of  about  18  feet,  and  falls 

I   back  into  a  basin  of  Oriental  granite, 

•    15  feet  in  diameter;  it  runs  over  the 

!  sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal  basin  of 

1  travertine,  about  28  feet  in  diameter, 

forming  a  mass  of  spray,  upon  which  the 

sun  at  times  paints  the  most  beautiful 

rainbows.    The  height  of  the  jet  above 

the  pavement  of  the  piazza  is  64  feet. 

Fountains  of  the  Piazza  Farnese. — 
Like  the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  falling 
into  magnificent  oblong  granite  basins, 
each  17  feet  long,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla. 

Fountain  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  placed  op- 
posite the  Via  Giulia,  near  the  bridge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  V.9  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  is  formed  of  2  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting an  attic.  From  an  aperture  in 
the  large  niche  the  water  falls  in  a 
body  into  a  basin  below. 

Fontana  del  Campidoglio,  at  the  foot 
of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
[Borne.'] 


Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capitol. 
It  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  3  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sitting  marble 
figure  of  Minerva,  draped  with  por- 
phyry, found  at  Cori.  The  colossal 
recumbent  figures  at  the  side  represent 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  They  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Constantine  on  the  Quirinal,  and  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
Fountain  of  the  Quirinal,  erected  by 
Pius  VII.,  a  simple  but  pretty  jet, 
flowing  from  a  noble  basin  of  grey 
Oriental  granite,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  found  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
and  brought  to  Moute  Cavallo,  to 
complete  the  decorations  in  front  of 
the  Papal  palade.  This  Piazza  has 
been  much  lowered,  and  a  better 
approach  effected  by  diminishing  the 
declivity  of  the  Via  della  Dataria, 
during  the  works  for  which  immense 
substructions  in  rubble-work  of  Aure- 
lian's  Temple  of  the  Sun,  extending  into 
the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Servian  Wall,  were  discovered. 
Along  this  ascent  have  been  placed  in 
niches  several  Senatorial  statues,  and 
a  huge  modern  inscription  in  honour 
of  Pius  IX..  and  of  the  ephemeral 
municipal  authorities  under  whom  the 
works  were  conducted. 

§  22.  Piazzas. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  all  the 
great  squares  in  front  of  the  principal 
churches,  are  sufficiently  described  in 
the  account  of  the  monuments  or 
public  buildings  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  names.  The  only  one  which 
remains  to  be  noticed  is  the  least  at- 
tractive, though  not  the  least  cele- 
brated, the 

Piazza  di  Pasqumo,  at  the  angle  of 
the  Braschi  Palace,  near  the  Piazza 
Navona.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  well-known  torso  called  the  statue 
of  Pasquin,  a  mutilated  fragment  of 
an  ancient  one  found  here  in  the 
lGth  centy.,  and  considered  to  repre- 
sent Menelaus  supporting  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus.  Notwithstanding 
the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  admiration  it 
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has  received  from  artists.  Baldinucci, 
in  his  Life  of  Bernini,  tells  us  that 
it  was  considered  by  that  sculptor  the 
finest  fragment  of  antiquity  in  Rome. 
It  derives  its  modern  name  from  a 
tailor  called  Pasarino,  who  kept  a 
shop  opposite,  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  gossips  of  the  city, 
and  from  which  their  satirical  wit- 
ticisms on  the  manners  and  follies 
of  the  day  obtained  a  ready  circula- 
tion. The  fame  of  Pasquin  is  per- 
petuated in  the  term  pasquinade,  and 
has  thus  become  European ;  but  Rome 
is  the  only  place  in  which  he  flourishes. 
The  statue  of  Marforio,  which  for- 
merly stood  near  the  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  was  made  the  vehicle  for 
replying  to  the  attacks  of  Pasquin,  and 
for  many  years  they  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  wit  and  repartee.  When  Marforio 
was  removed  to  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Pope  wished  to  remove 
Pasquin  also ;  but  the  Duke  di  Braschi, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  give 
his  consent.  Adrian  VI.  attempted  to 
arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the  statue 
to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  one  of  the  pope's  friends,  Lodo- 
vico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
frogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before.  The  modern  Romans  seem 
to  regard  Pasquino  as  part  of  their 
social  system :  in  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he 
does  not  pronounce  judgment.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 
them  are  very  witty,  and  fully  main- 
tain the  character  or  his  fellow-citizens 
for  satirical  epigrams  and  repartee. 
On  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  of 
Austria  to  Rome,  the  following  ap- 
peared :  —  '*  Oaudium  urbis,  Fletus  pro- 
vinciarum,  Risus  mundi."  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1503,  the 
following  satirical  acrostic  appeared, 
to  mark  the  date  mccccxl.  :— "  Multi 
caci  cardmales  creaverunt  ccecwn  deci- 
tnum  (X)  Leonem."  During  a  bad  har- 
vest in  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  when  the 
pagnotta,  or  loaf  of  2  bajocchi,  had 
decreased    considerably  in    size,  the 


passion  of  the  pope  for  the  inscription 
which  records  his  munificence  on  so 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican 
was  satirised  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolls,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Munificent**  Pii  Sexti."  The 
proceedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  fre- 
quently treated  by  Pasquino  with  con- 
siderable severity.  When  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's  was  completed  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  placed  over 
the  principal  door : — "  Quod  ad  Tempii 
Vaiicani  ornamentum  publico  vota  flagita- 
bant,  Pius  VI.  fecit"  &c.  Pasquin's 
reply  was  as  follows ; — 

"  Publics  I  menttris ;  Nod  publics  vota  lucre, 
Sed  tumidl  ingenii  vota  fuere  tui." 

Canova  exhibited  his  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri 
during  the  French  invasion ;  Pasquin 
immediately  exhibited  this  criticism: — 

M  Canova  queeta  volta  1'  ha  sbagUata, 
Ha  1'  Italia  vestita,  ed  e  spogUata." 

Soon  after  certain  decrees  of  Napoleon 
had  been  put  in  force,  the  city  was 
desolated  by  a  severe  storm,  upon 
which  Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  em- 
peror: — 

"  L'Altisaimo  in  sa,  d  manda  la  tempesta, 
L'Altis&imo  qua  gin,  ci  togiia  quel  che  recta, 
E  fra  Le  Doe  Altiashni, 
Stiamo  nol  maUmrimi." 

His  satires  frequently  consist  of  dia- 
logues, of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

"  I  Franoesl  son'  tntti  ladri. 
Non  tutti— ma  Buonaparte." 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman, 
called  Cesare,  to  a  girl  called  Roma, 
Pasquin  gave  the  following  advice : — 
"  Cave,  Ca>sar,  ne  tua  Soma  Reapublica 
fiat  1 "  On  the  next  day  the  man 
replied,  "  Conor  wtperatr'  Pasquin . 
however,  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
answered,  "  Ergo  coronabitur."  His 
distich  on  the  appointment  of  Hol- 
stenius  and  his  two  successors,  as 
librarians  of  the  Vatican,  is  histo- 
rically interesting.  Holstenios  had 
abjured  Protestantism,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  Leo  Allatius,  a 
Chian,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
a  Syrian,  Bvode  Assemaai.     Pasquiu 
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noticed  these  events  in  the  following 
lines : — 

"  PraeWt  haareticus.    Post  nunc,  schisntaticus. 
At  nunc 
PneestTurca.    Petri  bibljotbeca,  vale  I " 

Another  remarkable  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.,  excommunicating  all 
persons  who  took  snuff  in  the  churches 
of  Seville.  On  the  publication  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  ''Wilt 
thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?" 
Contra  folium,  quod  vento  rapitw,  osien- 
dis  potentiam  tuam,  &t  stipuiam  siccam 
p€r$equerist 

§  23.    Promenades,  Public  Walks, 
or  Passeggiate. 

The  municipal  authorities  pf  Home 
have  done  much  of  late  years  towards 
increasing  and  ornamenting  these 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  most  beautiful  and  frequented 
is  that  }n  the  Monte  Pincjp,  occupying 
all  the  level  space  between  the  Muro 
Torto  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medicis.       These    gardens    are    ap- 
proached by  a  fine  drive  rising  from 
the  Piazza  del  Pppolo,  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  pius  VII.    On  this  ascent 
has  been  placed  as  a  fountain  an  im- 
mense urn  in  Egyptian  granite,  which 
formed  a  fountain  in  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia,  but  originally  found  in  a  vine- 
yard beyond  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  th« 
material  in   Rome,  measuring   mpre 
than  850  cubic  feet;  au4  by  another 
from  the  ch.  pf  la  Trinita  <jei  Monti. 
They    are    handsomely    laid    out    in 
fiower-gar4en8,  drives,  and  walks.    In 
the  centre  is  the  obelisk,  discovered 
in  the   Circus    of  Varianus,  noticed 
at  p.  93,  an4  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Antinous.    From  the  terraces  over- 
looking  the    Piazza   del    fopolo   we 
descry  <me    of   the    finest    prospects 
of  Itame,  with  tjie  Vatican  apd  Janj- 
cule  hills  fr  the  background.     It  is 
from  here  tfiat  the  celebrated  Giran- 
dola,  qr  fireworks  on  Paster  Monday 
and  an  the  eyeing  after  the  festival  of 
St.  Peters,  fire  now  exhibited,    This 


promenade  is  the  most  fashionable  and 
frequented  at  Home,  especially  during 
the  fine  afternoons  of  winter  and  spring. 

The  Passeggiata  di  S.  Qreeorio, 
near  the  ch.  of  that  name  and  the 
Coliseum,  is  planted  with  mimosas, 
and  affords  an  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring poorer  quarters  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months. 

Connected  with  the  public  walks, 
may  be  mentioned  the  municipal  nur- 
sery grounds  (Seminanzo  Coyiuna(e), 
nearly  opposite  the  Thermsp  of  Cara- 
calla,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  plants 
to  ornament  the  gardens  and  thorough- 
iares.  They  are  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Sisto,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Camenss,  and  close  to  the  real  locality 
of  the  fountain  of  Egeria  (see  pp.  90 
and  367). 

§  24.  Basilicas. 

There  are  5  great  Basilicas,  and  8 
lesser  ones,  in  Rome  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  first  are  called 
Patriarchal,  in  honour  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  of  Rome 
itself,  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  :  and  are,  the 
Vatican  or  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran  or 
St.  John's,  the  Liberian  or  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  Ostian  or  San  Paolo, 
and  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  latter  being 
without  the  walls.  Of  the  minor 
basilicas,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sessorian  or  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Appian  or  S.  Sebastiano, 
the  Constantiman  or  SS.  Apostoli,  the 
Eudoxian  or  S.  Pietro  in  Viqcula,  &c. 
The  five  principal  basilicas  we  shall 
describe  first,  as  constituting  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
capital  of  Christianity ;  the  minor  ones 
will  be  included  in  our  description  of 
the  churches  properly  speaking. 

Many  of  the  first  churches  were  un- 
doubtedly those  edifices  which,  during 
the  Pagan  rule,  ha4  served  as  courts 
of  justice,  or  seats  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals, and  which  as  such  bore  the 
name  of  Basilicas.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  when  its  exercise  was  per- 
mitted in  public,  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church   under   Constantine,   the 
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churches  which  were  erected  expressly 
for  the  new  worship  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  the  plan  of  these  pre- 
existing edifices.  Their  design  was 
at  once  simple  and  grand:  the  form 
was  oblong,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles,  which  were  separated 
by  lines  of  columns;  arches  sprang 
from  these  columns,  supporting  the 
high  walls  which  sustained  the  wooden 
roof.  These  walls  were  pierced  with 
windows,  by  which  the  whole  building 
was  lighted.  In  most  instances,  the 
tribune,  or  absis,  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  nave,  and  its  vault  covered 
with  mosaics.  In  front  there  was  an 
enclosed  square  called  the  quadripor- 
ticus,  having  a  colonnade  round  3  of 
its  sides;  both  of  which  dispositions 
may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  ch. 
of  San  Clemente  (see  p.  151).  The 
Roman  basilicas  have  undergone  nu- 
merous additions  and  alterations  in 
modern  times,  and  many  of  them  have 
lost  their  characteristic  features;  but 
they  still  retain  their  ancient  rank  as 
metropolitan  churches.  The  old  ch. 
of  St.  Peter's  had  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  basilica;  and  for  this  reason 
the  present  building  preserves  the  same 
title,  although  all  that  characterises 
the  original  edifice  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  commence  our  description 
of  the  churches  with  this  most  mag- 
nificent of  Christian  temples,  which 
the  great  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  so  truly 
designated  as  "  the  most  glorious  struc- 
ture that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the 
use  of  Religion." 

1.  St.  Peter's. — As  early  as  a.d. 
90,  St.  Anacletus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  had  received  ordination  from  St. 
Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on 
the  site  of  the  present  structure,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
the  Apostle  were  deposited  after  his 
crucifixion  on  the  hill*  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  and  where  so  many  of  the 
early  Christians  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom. In  306  Constantine  the  Great 
founded  a  basilica  here,  which  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  be  the  great 
attraction  of  the  Christian  world. .  The 
facade  of  this  basilica  may  be  seen 
in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the  Incendio  del 


Borgo ;  and  the  interior  is  introduced  in 
that  representing  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  better  on  a  paint- 
ing in  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Portico 
in  the  subterranean  ch.  In  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V.  (1450)  ruin  menaced  it, 
and  that  pope  had  already  begun  a 
new  and  more  extensive  building  on 
the  plans  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and 
Bernardino  Rossellini,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  was  arrested  by 
his  death.  Paul  II.  continued  the 
design;  but  it  was  advancing  very 
slowly  at  the  accession  of  Julius  II., 
who  determined,  with  his  well-known 
energy,  to  resume  the  works  on  a 
grander  and  more  systematic  plan. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  he  was  animated 
to  the  task  by  the  design  for  his  tomb, 
which  Michael  Angelo  had  just  com- 
pleted. He  accordingly  secured  the 
assistance  of  Bramante,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1503,  and  began  by 
pulling  down  a  part  of  the  walls  which 
had  been  erected  by  his  predecessors. 
His  design  was  a  Greek  cross,  with  an 
hexastyle  portico,  and  an  immense  cu- 
pola in  the  centre,  to  be  supported  upon 
4  colossal  piers.  In  1506  Julius  II. 
laid  the  foundation  of  Bramante's 
building,  under  the  pier  against  which 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  now  stands. 
The  4  piers,  and  the  arches  which 
spring  from  them,  were  the  only  parts 
completed  before  Bramante's  death  in 
1514.  In  the  previous  year  Julius  had 
been  succeeded  by  Leo  X.  The  new 
pontiff  appointed  as  his  architects  Giu- 
lianodi  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  Verona, 
and  Raphael,  who  has  left  some  very 
interesting  letters  relating  to  his  ap- 
pointment. Sangallo,  however,  died  in 
1517,  and  Raphael  was  carried  off  pre- 
maturely in  1520.  Raphael's  plan, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's  work  on 
architecture,  was  a  Latin  cross;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  had 
done  much  more  than  strengthen  the 
4  piers,  which  had  been  found  too 
weak  before  the  death  of  Bramante. 
Leo  X.  then  employed  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  expense  of  Raphael's  plan, 
changed  the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a 
Greek  cross.  The  death  of  Leo  in  1 52 1 
checked  the  progress  of  the  works, 
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and  his  two  immediate  successors  were 
unable  to  contribute  in  any  material 
degree  towards  the  execution  of  the 
design,  so  that  Peruzzi  could  do  little 
more  than  erect  the  tribune,  which 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VII.  The  next  pope, 
Paul  III.,  on  his  accession  in  1534, 
employed  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  who 
returned  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  building,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  model,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  but  he  died  before  he 
could  carry  any  of  them  into  effect.* 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano  as 
his  successor ;  but  here  again  the  same 
fatality  occurred,  and  the  death  of  that 
artist  in  the  same  year  prevented  his 
entering  on  the  engagement.  The  work 
▼as  then  committed  to  Michel  Angelo, 
at  the  time  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
The  letter  conferring  this  appointment 
is  still  preserved.  The  pope  gave  him 
unlimited  authority  to  alter,  or  pull 
down,  or  remodel  the  building,  pre- 
cisely on  his  own  plans.  Paul  III.  died 
in  1549,  and  his  successor,  Julius  III., 
in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  con- 
temporary artists,  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment of  Michel  Angelo.  Several 
letters  exist,  in  which  the  illustrious 
artist  describes  the  annoyances  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  task;  and  one  written 
to  him  by  Vasari  is  well  known,  in 
which  he  advises  him  to  "fly  from 
the  ungrateful  Babylon,  which  was  un- 
able to  appreciate  his  genius."  Michel 
Angelo  immediately  returned  to  the 
design  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarged  the 
tribune  and  the  2  transepts,  strength- 
ened the  piers  for  the  second  time,  and 
began  the  dome  on  a  plan  different 
from  that  of  Bramante,  declaring  that 

*  The  models  of  Sangallo's  church  and  of 
Michel  Angelo's  cnpola  are  preserved  in  an 
apartment  on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's,  over  the 
<&*pel  of  St  Gregory.  It  Is  entered  from  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  Basilica.  To  visit 
them  a  special  permission  from  the  Economo,  or 
bead  of  the  Administration  of  the  Fabrica  dl  S. 
Ptetro,  now  Monstgnore  Theodoll,  is  necessary, 
and  will  be  granted  on  making  a  written  appli- 
cation to  that  dignitary.  Sangallo's  design  of  a 
Greek  cross  would  have  been  preceded  by  a  heavy 
vestibule,  flanked  by  two  detached  bell-towers 
or  campaniles. 


he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air.  The  drum  of  the  dome  was  com- 
pleted when  the  great  artist  was  carried 
off  in  1563,  at  the  age  of  89.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  his  dome  consisted 
in  being  double,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls — a  plan  which  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  his  successors,  who  finished 
it  on  the  precise  plans  and  measure- 
ments  which  he  had  laid  down.  Another 
part  of  his  design  was  to  make  the  front 
a  Corinthian  portico  like  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  the 
ground  plan  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
would  have  allowed  the  whole  mass  of 
dome  to  be  visible  from  the  piazza  below. 
Three  years  after  his  death,  in  1566, 
Pius  V.  appointed  Vignola  and  Pirro 
Ligorio  as  his  successors,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  adhere  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  designs  of  M.  Angelo. 
Vignola  erected  the  2  lateral  cupolas, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  lived 
to  complete  the  dome.  This  honour 
was  reserved  for  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
who  was  appointed  under  Gregory 
XIII.;  he  brought  it  to  a  successful 
termination  in  1590,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
see  it  finished,  that  he  devoted  100,000 
gold  crowns  annually  to  the  work, 
and  employed  600  workmen  upon  it 
night  and  day.  When  the  dome  was 
finally  completed  it  was  calculated  that 
30,000  lbs.  weight  of  iron  had  been 
used  in  its  construction.  Giacomo 
della  Porta  continued  to  be  employed 
by  Clement  VIII.,  and  adorned  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome  with  mosaics.  Up  to 
his  death,  in  1601,  the  plans  of  Michel 
Angelo  had  been  faithfully  followed 
so  far  as  the  works  had  then  ad- 
vanced, and-  the  only  portions  re- 
maining to  be  added  were  the  facade 
and  portico.  In  1605  Paul  V.  was 
elected  pope,  and,  being  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  whole  building  completed  during 
his  reign,  pulled  down  all  that  was 
then  standing  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  front  as  it 
now  stands,  in  1608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Maderno,  the  nephew  of  Fon- 
tana,  as  his  architect,  who  abandoned 
the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally 
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designed  by  Raphael.  He  also"  built 
the  facade,  which  all  critics  concur  in 
condemning  as  ill  suited  to  the  ori- 
ginal design.  Its  great  defect  is  that 
it  conceals  the  dome*  which  is  so 
much  hidden  by  the  front,  that  there 
is  ho  point  of  the  piazza  from  which 
.it  Can  be  combined  in  its  full  pro- 
portions with  the  rest  of  the  febric. 
The  effect  of  its  gigantic  size  is  there- 
fore lost,  and  the  front,  instead  of 
being  subservient  to  the  dome,  is  made 
to  appear  so  prominent  that  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  building  hardly  seems 
to  belong  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Maderno  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised than  he  deserved.  The  circum- 
stances which  controlled  his  design 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten, 
for,  although  the  heavy  balconies  which 
intersect  the  columns  of  the  facade 
lessen  the  effect  and  size,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  papal 
benediction,  and  that  any  front  in 
which  they  did  not  form  an  essential 
part  would  have  been  as  great  an  ano- 
maly as  the  balcony  in  our  own  St. 
Paul's,  where  it  is  not  required.  The 
judgment  of  Forsyth,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  adopt  without  reflection, 
dwells  Oh  Maderno's  works  with  a 
harshness  of  criticism  strangely  in 
contradiction  to  his  praise  of  the  nave 
and  vestibule.  The  plan  of  the  Latin 
cross  was  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a 
return  to  the  designs  of  Raphael :  a  pro- 
ceeding rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  pone  to  include  that 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  basilica 
which  had  become  sacred  from  its 
shrines,  and  which  had  been  entirely 
excluded  in  the  plan  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  nave  was  finished  in  1612;  the 
facade  and  portico  in  1614;  and  the 
ch.  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII. 
on  the  18th  November,  1626.  Under 
Alexander  VII..  Bernini  began  in 
1667  the  magnificent  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  Piazza.  l*ius  Vl„  in 
1780,  erected  the  sacristy  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni,  gilded  the 
roof  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
2  clocks  on  the  facade.  From  the  first 
foundation,  therefore,  in  1450,  to  the  de- 
lation of  the  basilica  by  Urban  VIII., 


the  building  occupied  a  period  of  176 
years ;  and  if  we  include  in  the  calcu- 
lation the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall 
find  that  it  required  3^  centuries  to 
bring  the  edifice  to  completion,  and  that 
its  progress  during  that  period  extended 
over  the  reigns  of  no  less  than  43  popes. 
The  expenses  of  the  works  were  so 
great  that  both  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  them.  The 
excess  to  which  this  practice  was  carried 
is  well  known  to  have  created  that  re- 
action which  led  to  the  Reformation. 
At  the  ciose  of  the  17th  century  the 
cost  was  estimated  by  Carlo  Fontana 
at  46,800,408  scudi  (10,000,000/.),  ex- 
clusive of  the  sacristy  (9C)0,000  scudi), 
bell-towers,  models,  mosaics,  &c.  The 
space  covered  by  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  is  said  to  measure  240.000 
square  feet ;  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
mahte  would  have  covered  850,000,  or 
about  8  English  acres.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  repairs,  superintend- 
ence, Ac,  is  now  30,000  scudi  (6800/.). 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  grandest  of  Christian 
temples,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed  description  bf  its  different 
parts,  beginning  with  the 

Colonnades.— It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anything  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or 
so  well  contrived  to  conceal  the  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  the  piazza,  as  these 
noble  porticoes.  They  were  designed 
by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander VI  I.  (1657-67),  and  are  generally 
considered  as  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  semicircular,  55 
feet  wide,  supported  by  4  rows  of 
columns,  48  feet  high,  Arranged  So  as 
to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the 
inner  rows  for  the  passage  of  2  car- 
riages abreast.  The  number  of  co- 
lumns in  the  2  colonnades  is  284,  be- 
sides 64  pilasters.  On  the  entablature 
stand  192  statues  of  saints,  eatin  12  feet 
in  height  The  whole  structure  and 
the  statues  are  of  travertine.  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  colonnades  measures 
in  its  greatest  diameter  or  breadth 
787  English  feet.  The  colonnades  ter- 
minate in  2  Galleries,  360  feet  long 
and  2S  feet  wide,  which  lead  to  the 
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vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  These  gal- 
leries are  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
converging  towards  the  E.,  and  form- 
ing with  the  front  an  irregular  square, 
which  becomes  broader  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  facade  of  the  basilica. 
This  arrangement  tends  to  diminish 
considerably  the  effect  of  the  building 
when  seen  from  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  piazza;  for  the  eye  is  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  the  great  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  colonnades  to  the 
facade,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  up 
to  the  steps  that  the  visitor  can  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  space  of  296  feet 
from  the  point  where  the  colonnades 
terminate  to  the  front  of  the  basilica. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  2  colossal  statues,  of  St.  Peter  by  De 
Fabris,  and  St.  Paul  by  Tadolini,  erected 
by  Ping  IX. 

The  Facade  is  built  entirely  of  tra- 
vertine, from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno.     It  is  379  feet  long  and  148J  feet 
high.    It  has  3  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  8  columns  and  4  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order.     Each  story  has  9 
windows,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy 
balconies  from  which  the  pope  bestows 
his   benediction  on   certain  festivals. 
The  columns  are  8f  feet  in  diameter 
and  92}  feet  high,  including  the  capitals. 
On  die  attic  are  13  colossal  statues,  18} 
feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles.    The  inscription 
on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  records 
its  completion  by  Paul  V.    Five  open 
entrances  lead    into    the   magnificent 
Vestibule  (kk),  468  feet  long,  66  feet 
high,  and  50  feet  wide,  including  the 
2  extremities.      At  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  equestrian  statue ;  that 
on  the  rt.  (m)  is  Bernini's  of  Constantine, 
that  on  the  1.  (n)  of  Charlemagne  by 
Cornaechini.  Over  the  central  entrance 
to  the  vestibule,  and  consequently  oppo- 
site the  great  door  of  the  basilica,  is 
the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Navicella, 
representing  St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
sea,  sustained  by  the  Saviour.     It  was 
executed  by  Giotto  in  1298,  assisted  by 
his  pupil  Pietro   Cavallini,  and  was 
placed  over  the  E.  entrance  to  the  qua- 
driporticus  in  front  of  the  old  basilica. 
On  the  destruction  of  that  edifice,  the 
mosaic  changed  places  several  times, 


and  was  at  length  placed  in  its  present 
position.    It  has  suffered  much  from 
restorations,  and  Lanzi  says  it  "has 
been  so  much  repaired,  that  it  has  lost 
its  original  design,  and  seems  to  be 
executed  by  an    altogether  different 
artist."    There  are  3  entrances  leading 
into  the  basilica,  corresponding  with 
these  to  the  vestibule.      The  bronze 
doors  of  the  central  one,  which  are  only 
opened    on  great  occasions,  belonged 
to  the  old  basilica,  and  were  executed 
in  the  15th  century,  by  Antonio  Filarete, 
and  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the    compartments  re- 
present Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
above,  SS.  Paul    and  Peter  deliver- 
ing  the  keys  to  Eugenius  IV.,   and 
below  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  some  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eugenius  IV.,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate they  were  cast,  particularly  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Sigismund 
and  the  council  of  Florence.    The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  frame-work  are  by  no 
means  in  character  with  the  other  sub- 
jects ;  they  consist  of  medallions  of  Ro- 
man emperors,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  even 
mythological  subjects,  such  as  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  Ganymede,  the  fable  of  the 
Fox  and    the  Stork,    surrounded   by 
arabesque  reliefs  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
&c.    One  of  the   side  doors  on  the 
rt.  (l),  which  is  walled  up  and  with  a 
bronze  cross  in  the  centre,  is  called 
the  Porta  Santa,  which  is  pulled  down 
by    the    pope   on  the    Christmas-eve 
of  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place 
every  25th  year.    The  pope  begins  the 
demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
3  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  last  2  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.    The  only  jubilee  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  present  century  was 
that  of  1825,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
XII. ;  those  of  1800  and  1850  were  not 
celebrated,  owing  to  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  those   eventful  years. 
Between  the  doorways  opening  into  the 
ch.  are  3  inscriptions  of  some  historical 
interest,  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
ancient  basilica :  the  copy  of  the  bull  of 
Boniface  VIII.  granting  certain  indul- 
gences on  the  occasion  of  the  institution 
of  the  jubilee  in  1300 ;  the  verses  com- 
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posed  by  Charlemagne  in  honour  of 
Fope  Adrian  I. ;  and  the  grant  of  cer- 
tain olive-grounds  by  Gregory  II.  to 
supply  oil  For  the  lamps  of  the  church. 
The  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms of  architects,  is  worthy  of  the 
most  majestic  temple  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
in  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  the  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the  minor  ornaments, 
we  believe  that  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons who  enter  it  for  the  first  time  are  too 
mnch  absorbed  by  the  unrivalled  unity 
of  its  proportions  to  be  influenced  by  such 
professional  pedantry.  The  one  great  de- 
fect is  the  apparent  want  of  magnitude 
which  generally  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  once 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  different  parts  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  building  can  be  appreciated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statues  contributes  to  a 
certain  degree  to  diminish  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  building ;  the  eye  is 
so  unaccustomed  to  figures  of  such 
proportions,  that  they  supply  a  false 
standard  by  which  the  spectator  mea- 
sures the  details  of  the  edifice  around, 
without  being  immediately  sensible  of 
the  fact. 

M  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty— all  are 
aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

" Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 

nis  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow.'' 

Child*  Harold. 

The  measurements  of  St.  Peter's 
have  been  stated  very  differently  by  the 
several  authorities.  On  the  central 
pavement  of  the  nave  are  marked  the 
respective  lengths  of  St.  Peter's  and  | 


of  some  of  the  other  principal  churches 
of  Christendom.    St.  Peter's  is  there 
stated    to  be    837  palms  within  the 
walls,   without  862-8    (odditis  parte- 
tibus),  which,    calculating   the   palm 
at  8*795  English  inches  (or  8|  nearly), 
will  give  613}  Eng.  ft.;   St.   Paul's, 
London,  710  palms  (520$  ft.);  Milan 
Cathedral,  606  palms  (448  feet);    St. 
Paul's,   Rome,   572  palms  (419$  ft); 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  492  palms 
(360$    feet).      The    height   of    the 
nave    near  the   door  is  152$  ft,  the 
width  at  this  portion  is   119  palms 
(8  7  J  ft.).    The  width  of  the  side  aisles 
is  46  palms  (33)  ft.).    The  width  of 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  including  the 
pilasters  that  separate  them,  is  262 
palms  (197}  ft.)    The  extreme  length 
of  the  transepts,  from  end  to  end,  is 
44  6  §  ft.    The  height  of  the  baldac- 
chino,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  on  it,  is  95$  ft.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  4  great  pilasters  that 
support  the  dome  is  253  ft.    The  dia- 
meter of  the  cupola,  including   the 
outer  walls,  is  195$  ft.;  the  diameter 
of  the  interior  of  the  cupola  is  139  ft, 
3  ft.  Ies6  than  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405 
ft. ;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  448  ft.     According 
to  these  measurements,  St  Peter's  ex- 
ceeds our  St.  Paul' 8,  in  length,  by  93$ 
ft. ;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
by  64  ft. ;  and  in  the  diameter  of  the 
cupola,  including  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  by  50  ft.* 

The  Nave  (a  a)  is  vaulted  and  orna- 
mented with  sunken   coffers,   richly 

*  To  render  our  description  of  St.  Peter's 
more  intelligible,  we  have  inserted  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  interior  of  the  Basilica;  to  the  place 
of  each  object  worthy  of  notice,  letters  and  num- 
bers are  affixed — the  Roman  capitals  Indicate 
the  great  features  of  the  building,  the  numerals 
the  chapels  and  altars,  the  smaller  letters  the 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  same  system  has 
been  adopted  in  tbe  more  detailed  plan  of  the 
subterranean  church,  at  p.  112,  and  in  those  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  inserted  in  tbe 
text.  In  the  plan  of  St,  Peter's  the  outltue  of 
tbe  crypt  has  been  Introduced,  but  in  a  lighter 
shade,  to  show  its  form  and  place  relatively  to  the 
more  modern  church.  The  circular  dotted  lines 
show  the  position  of  tbe  dome  and  several  cu- 
polas, by  which  the  interior  of  tbe  Basilica  re- 
ceives its  light. 


Gbootid  Pluj  w  St.  Fetus's. 


The  portion  |p  a.  llfbter  tlnl  rrpremiia  Un 
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decorated   with    gilding   and   stucco 
ornaments.    Five  massive  piers,  sup2 
porting  4  arches,  separate  the  hate 
from  the   aisles:  each  pier  is  faced 
with  2  Corinthian  pilasters  In  Stucco, 
haying  2  niches  between  them;  the 
lower  niches  contain  colossal  statues 
of  saints,  founders  of  the  different  re- 
ligions orders.      Corresponding  with 
the  great  arches  of  the  nave  are  cha- 
pels in  the  side  aisles,  which  tend  to 
break  the  general  effect  by  their  inter- 
rupting lines*  and  reduce  the  aisles  to 
the  appearance  of  passages.    With  the 
exception  of  the  npper  portions  of  the 
pilasters,  the  walls  and  piers  are*  gene- 
rally faced  with  slabs  of  marble,  richly 
varied  with  medallions  and  other  sculp- 
tures.   Many  of  the  upper  decorations 
are  in  stucco ;  the  two  recumbent  Virtues 
over  each  arch  are  of  this  material. 
The  pavement  is  entirely  composed  of 
marbles,  originally  from  the  designs 
of  GiacomO  della  Porta  and  Bernini. 
The  portion  in  the  rt..  aisle  near  the 
Porta  Santa*  and  opposite  the  Capella 
della    Pleta*    recently   completed,    is 
extremely  beautiful.     The  Basins  for 
holy    water*    supported   by   cherubs, 
afford  a  striking  example  of  the  im- 
mense  scale    of    the   building.     On 
entering  the"  eh.  the  cherubs  appear  of 
the  size   ot  ordinary  children,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  are  approached  or 
compared  with  the  human  figure  that 
thet  are  found  to  be"  in  reality  that 
of  full-grown,  persons. 

The  Dome  is  the*  mat  object  which 
commands  the ,  admiration  of  the 
stranger  who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the 
first  time.  Its  measurements  have 
already  been  given:  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  magnificence  Of  its  stupen- 
dous vault,  resting  on  the  4  colossal 
piers;  and  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  its  sublime  effect.  The  surprise  of 
the  beholder  is  increased  by  the  recol- 
lection that  there  is  another  outer 
cupola,  and  that  the  stairs  whieh 
lead  to  its  summit  pass  between  the 
two.  Each  of  the  4  piers  that  support 
it  has  2  recesses,  one  above  the  other) 
lodfcihg  towards  the  nigh  altaf  (10): 
The  lower  one*  (8,  «l»  p*,  tr\  ttofltain 
the  statues  of  S.  Veronica  holding  the 
Sudarium,  by  Prancesdo  Moahi;  8.  He- 


lena With  the  Cross,  bv  Andrea  Bolgi; 
Si  Ltihginus,  the  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  by  Bernini; 
and  St.  Andrew,  bv  Fiammingo  (i>u 
Quesuoy)t    Each  of  these  is  about  1G 
feet  high.    The  St.  Andrew  is   that 
which  possesses    the   greatest   merit 
as  a  work  of  art,     Above  them  are 
4  balconies,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
relics  of  the  respective  Saintsi    tn  that 
over  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  is  kept 
the  Sudarium,  or  handkerchief,  contain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  Saviour's 
features*  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
mueh  ceremony  to  the  people  during 
the  holy  week.    In  the  bafgtfhjr  over 
St.  Helena  is  a  portion  of  the  true 
cross;   and  in    that  over  St.  Andrew 
the   head   of  the   saint,  which    was 
stolen   in   1848,  but  subsequently  re- 
covered, having  been  hidden  outside 
the  walls  between  Porta  di  Cavalligeri 
and  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  where  a  sta- 
tue of  9t:  Andrew  has  been  erected 
bv  PlUs  t  JL     No  one  is  allowed  to 
visit   these   relics   who   has  hot   the 
rank  of  a  (Janori  of  the  Church ;  and 
It   is   said   that    the    sovereigns    and 
princes  who  have  been  admitted  to 
examine  them  have  first  received  that 
rank  as  ah  honorary  distinction.    The 
spiral  columns  In  the  recesses  of  the 
balednies  belonged  to   the   old   basi- 
lica.    Above  these  recesses*  on   the 
spandrils  of  the  arches,  are  4  mosaic 
medallions,    representing    the   Eutn- 
gelists,  with  their  emblems;   the  pen 
in  the  hand  Of  St.  Luke  is  7  feet  long. 
On  the  frie*e<  running  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  hase  of  the  dome,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  mosaic ;  the 
letters  are  6  ft.  long:  tv.es.  petrvb  .  et  . 

8VPER I  tiANG  •  HttttAM .  AEDIFICABO  .  £C- 
CLESlAM  J  taAH.ET .  TIBI  •  DABO .  CtAV  ES . 

REONi;COELdBrMi  The  drum  of  the 
cupola  is  formed  of  32  coupled  pilasters 
of  the  CorinthiatJ  orcler.and  pierced  with 
16  windows;  The  cupola  above  is  di- 
vided! tl  to  16  eompartmentS)  ornamented 
with  gilded  stuccoes  and  4  rfinges  of 
mosaics,  the  lowest  representing  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  atnosaie 
Of  the  Almlghtjrj  by  Marcello  Pro- 
venial,  from  a  painting  of  Cav. 
d'Afplnb.    "The  cupola,     says  For- 
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syth,  ''is  glorious,  viewed  in  its 
design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  de- 
corations; viewed  either  as  a  whole 
or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eje,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul. 
The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that 
is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us 
nothing  but  the  sublime  to  feast  on : — 
a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the 
immortal  architect,  and  comprehensible 
only  on  the  spot  The  4  surrounding 
cupolas,  though  but  satellites  to  the 
majesty  of  this,  might  have  crowned  4 
elegant  churches.  The  elliptical  eupo- 
lettas  are  mere  expedients  to  palliate 
the  defect  of  Maderno's  aisles,  which 
depend  on  them  for  a  scanty  light." 

The  Baldacchino,  or  grand  canopy 
covering  the  high  altar  (15),  stands 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  It  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  4  spiral  columns 
with  composite  capitals,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  gilt  ornaments  and 
foliage.  It  is  95?  feet  high  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross.  It  was  cast 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini  in  1633, 
partly  from  the  8374  lbs.  of  bronze 
stripped  from  the  Pantheon,  partly 
front  metal  purchased  at  Venice  by 
Urban  VIII.,  whose  armorial  device, 
3  bees,  may  be  recognised  on  several 
parts  of  the*  work.  The  cost  of  the 
gildibg  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
44)^000  seudi;  of  the  whole  canopy 
100,000,  nearly  22,000/.  The  High 
Altar,  under  the  baldacchino,  stands 
immediately  over  the  relics  of  St* 
Peter*  It  is  only  used  on  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope 
alone  can  celebrate  mass  at  it,  or  a 
cardinal,  when  authorised  by  a  special 
Apostolic  brief.  The  sunk  space  before 
the  Confession  is  surrounded  by  a  cir- 
cular balustrade  of  marble.  On  this 
are  suspended  93  lamps,  which  are 
burning  night  and  day.  A  double 
flight  df  steps  leads  down  to  the  shrine. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Pius  VI.  (x), 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Canova. 
The  pope  is  represented  praying  before 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle :  the  attitude 
and  position  of  the  figure  were  pre- 
scribed by  Pius  himself  during  his 
captivity.  On  the  rt.  side  of  the  nave, 
placed  against  the  last  pier,  is  the  well- 


known  bronse  Statue  of  St.  Peter  (b), 
on  a  marble  chair,  with  the  foot  ex- 
tended. On  entering  the  basilica,  de- 
votees kiss  the  toe  of  this  foot,  pressing 
their  forehead  against  it  after  each 
salutation.  Some  antiquaries  state 
that  it  was  cast  by  St.  Leo  from  the 
bronse  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus; 
other  writers  of  more  recent  date 
assert  that  it  is  the  identical  statue  of 
Jupiter  himself,  transformed  into  that 
of  the  Apostle.  The  rude  execu- 
tion of  the  figure  conclusively  proves 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  classical  times ; 
and  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  be* 
long  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  sculpture,  like  architecture,  was 
copied  from  heathen  models. 

The  Tribune  (a),  decorated  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  very  rich 
in  ornaments:  at  the  farther  end  is 
the  famous  Chair  of  St.  Peter  In  bronze 
(f);  it  encloses  the  one  in  which, 
according  to  the  Church  tradition, 
St.  Peter  and  many  of  his  succes- 
sors officiated.  The  bronze  covering 
was  executed  by  Bernini  in  16G7.  It 
is  supported  by  four  fathers  of  the 
Church, — St.  Augustin  and  St  Ambrose 
of  the  Latin,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Athanasius  of  the  Greek.*  Between 
these  and  beneath  the  chair  a  handsome 
altar  was  dedicated  with  great  pomp  in 
January,  1859,  by  Pius  IX.  The  side 
wall 8  of  the  Tribune  have  been  dis- 
figured by  inserting  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  publication  here,  m 
Dec.  1854,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  with  the  names  of 
all  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

The  Sepulchral  Monuments,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  recent  date,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  scarcely  worthy  of 
St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art.  Many  of 
them  have  allegorical  figures  in  the 
style  of  Bernini.    The  altars  of  the 

*  A  good  photograph  of  this  very  carious 
monument  has  been  lately  published  for  the 
Bret  time,  and  may  be  had  atSpithovert  library. 
It  appears  to  us  very  unlikely  to  belong  to 
the  period  mentioned  In  the  text;  both  the 
woodwork  and  the  ivory  ornaments  being  of  a 
medieval  period,  the  latter  resembling  In  style 
those  upon  the  altar  front  in  the  sacristy  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Salerno,  and  which  are  suppo^ 
to  be  of  Byzantine  origin. 
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chapels  are,  for  the  most  part,  deco-  I 
rated  with  mosaic  copies  of  celebrated 
paintings,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  series  more  beau- 
tifully executed.  We  shall  notice  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  and  the 
principal  tombs,  in  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  basilica.  Beginning  from 
the  tribune,  on  the  rt  of  St  Peter's 
chair  is  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III. 
(»),  by  Guglielmo  delta  Porta,  to  whom 
its  execution  was  confided,  by  the 
advice  of  Michel  Angelo.  It  is  the 
finest  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in 
St.  Peter's.  The  statue  of  the  pope 
is  of  bronze :  the  2  allegorical  female 
figures,  in  marble,  of  Prudence  and 
Justice  are  said  to  be  portraits  of 
the  pope's  mother,  Giovanna  Caetani, 
and  of  his  sister,  Giulia  Farnese. 
The  Justice  is  said  to  have  been  so 
truly  modelled  to  nature  as  to  ren- 
der drapery  necessary;  the  present  in 
painted  lead  was  added  by  Bernini. 
This  monument,  which  formerly  stood 
where  the  statue  of  St  Veronica  now 
is,  cost  24,000  scudi;  the  statues  of 
Peace  and  Abundance,  at  present  in 
the  Farnese  Palace,  formed  pendants 
to  those  remaining,  and  were  removed 
in  1629,  when  the  tomb  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands  by  Urban  VIII. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tri- 
bune is  the  monument  of  Urban 
VIII  (m).  The  bronze  statue  of  the 
pope  is  by  Bernini;  those  of  Justice 
and  Charity,  in  marble,  by  his  pupils. 
Proceeding  onwards  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  building  by  the  1.  transept, 
the  first  mosaic  we  meet  with  (16)  is 
a  copy  of  Mancini's  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VIII.  (o)  (Ottobuoni),  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino :  it  has  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  marble  figures 
of  Religion  and  Prudence,  by  Angelo 
Rossi;  the  bas-relief  represents  the 
canonization  of  5  saints  by  this  pope. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  (17), 
over  which  is  the  immense  bas-relief  by 
Algardi,  representing  that  pope  threat- 
ening Attila  with  the  vengeance  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  if  he  should  approach 
Borne:  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  bas- 
relief  ever  executed  in  marble.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  circular  marble  slab 


covering  the  remains  of  Leo  XII., 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself. 
Further  on  towards  the  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  (j>\  the  last 
work  of  Bernini.  The  pope  is  re- 
presented kneeling,  surrounded  by  4 
allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Prudence, 
Charity,  and  Truth :  the  latter,  only  by 
Bernini,  was  considered  by  Innocent 
XI.  so  naked  as  to  necessitate  the 
drapery  which  now  covers  it.  Opposite 
this  tomb  is  a  finely-coloured  oil  paint- 
ing on  slate  by  Francesco  Vanni  (19), 
representing  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  in  oil  in 
this  basilica.  Entering  the  S.  transept, 
at  the  central  altar  (21)  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  Guido's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The 
mosaic  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
at  the  adjoining  altar,  dedicated  to  him 
(20),  is  from  a  picture  by  Camuccini, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  chapel, 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata 
(22),  after  the  painting  by  Domenichino, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini. 
Farther  on,  over  the  altar  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew  (23),  is  the  mosaic  of 
Ananias  and  Saphira,  from  Roncalli's 
picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  and 
opposite  over  the  door  G  leading  to 
the  sacristy,  the  last  raised  sepulchral 
monument  in  St  Peter's,  that  to  Pius 
VIII.  by  Tenerani,  a  poor  work,  on 
which  the  Pontiff  is  represented  in 
the  foreground  upon  his  knees,  with  a 
statue  ot  the  Saviour  behind,  in  the  act 
of  giving  his  benediction  to  the  Pontiff, 
and  others  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Pan! 
on  either  side ;  two  alto-relievos  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  on  the  pediment 
below ;  this  monument  was  raised  from 
a  legacy  of  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  during  Pius  VIII. 's 
short  pontificate.  The  mosaic  over 
the  altar  of  St  Gregory  the  Great 
(25)  represents  the  Miracle'  of  that 
saint,  from  A.  Sacchi's  picture  in  the 
Pinacotheca.  Close  by  is  the  tomb 
of  Pius  VII.,  by  ThorwUdsen  (q), 
erected  at  a  cost  of  27,000  scudi,  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  his  devoted 
minister  and  friend  Cardinal  Consalvi. 
The  pope  is  represented  seated  upon 
his  throne  between  2  angels  or  genii 
representing  History  and  Time,  and 
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lower  down  2  larger  figures  of  Power 
and  Wisdom.  By  some  the  tomb  is 
not  regarded  as  worthy  of  its  great 
sculptor,  or  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  virtuous  pontiffs  who 
ever  wore  the  papal  tiara.  Against 
the  pier  opposite  is  the  altar  of  the 
Transfiguration  (24),  over  which  is 
the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  cele- 
brated picture  of  that  subject,  the  copy 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  original 
painting.  From  here  entering  the  1. 
aisle,  under  the  arcade  is  the  tomb 
of  Leo  XI.  (r),  by  Algardi,  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  before  the 
pope's  legates,  one  of  whom  was  Car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  afterwards  Leo  XI. 
Opposite  is  that  of  Innocent  XI.  (s) 
(Odescalchi),by  Monot,  a  French  artist: 
the  bas-relief  represents  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski ; 
the  2  marble  figures  Religion  and 
Justice.  The  Capella  del  Coro  or  the 
Choir  (26)  near  here,  in  which  divine 
service  is  celebrated  daily  before  the 
assembled  canons,  has  3  rows  of  stalls 
and  2  fine  organs ;  the  walls  and  ceiling 
are  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
stucco  ornaments,  from  the  designs 
of  Giaoomo  della  Porta,  The  mosaic 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  a  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Pietro  Bianchi  now 
in  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Under  the 
arch  leading  to  the  neighbouring  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  (u),  of 
the  Cibo  family:  it  is  entirely  of 
bronze,  and  is  a  very  fine  work  of 
Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo:  on  a 
bracket  is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  Pope, 
holding  a  spear-head,  in  allusion  to 
the  gift  of  Bajazet  II.  to  the  pontiff  of 
the  spear  which  pierced  the  side  of  our 
Saviour.  Opposite  is  the  memorial  in 
stucco  of  Gregory  XVI.  (*) ;  the  niche 
it  occupies  is  appropriated  as  the  tem- 
porary resting-place  of  the  last  pontiff, 
,  whose  remains  lie  here  until  the  death 
of  his  successor,  when  they  are  removed 
to  the  subterranean  ch.  or  placed  in  a 
separate  monument.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Presentazione  (27)  contains  a  mosaic 
ropy  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple,  by  Francesco  Romanelli. 
Close  to  this  chapel  are  2  monuments 
which  will    not  fail  to  interest  the 


English  traveller.  The  first  on  the 
rt.  hand,  over  the  door  (h)  leading  to 
the  roof  and  the  dome,  is  that  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  the 
Pretender  James  III.,  called  here 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland :  she  died  at  Rome  in  1745.  It 
consists  of  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  with 
alabaster  drapery  and  a  Genius  holding 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in 
mosaic,  and  was  designed  by  Filippo 
Barigioni,  and  executed  by  Pietro  Bracci, 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Fabbrica"  of 
St.  Peter's.  Opposite  to  this  is  Ca- 
nova's  Monument  of  the  Stuarts  (»).  It 
represents  the  entrance  to  a  mausoleum 
guarded  by  genii,  which,  having  ap- 
peared too  naked  to  the  over-fasti- 
dious authorities  in  the  time  of  Leo 
XII.,  have  been  breeched  with  stucco 
drapery.  The  principal  expense  of 
this  monument  was  defrayed  from  the 
privy  purse  of  George  IV.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  : — 

JACOBO  III. 
JACOBI  II,  MAGNjE  BRIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 

XAROLO  EDYARDO, 
ST  HKXBIOO,  DKCAXO  ]»ATKVM  CARDDiALIYK, 

JACOBI  III.  FILII8, 

REGUB  8TIRPIS   8TVARDIJE  POSTRSMIR, 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX. 

BBATt  MORTtTI 

QUI  IK  DOMINO  MORIUMTUa. 

"  Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  "  lie  mouldering 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave 
and  gallant  heart;  and  a  stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Canova, 
and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  has  since  arisen  to 
the  memory  of  James  the  Third, 
Charles  the  Third,  and  Henrt  the 
Ninth,  Kings  of  England,— names 
which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh  !  Often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  sunny  crest  of 
the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 
the  Corso,  to  gaze  in  thoughtful  silence 
on  that  mockery  of  human  greatness, 
and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! 
The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly 
expelled ;  the  magnificent  temple  that 
enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely  re- 
formed; yet  who  at  such  a  moment 
would  harshly  remember  the  errors  " 
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either,  and  might  not  join  in  the  prayer 
even  of  that  erring  Church  far  the  de- 
parted,   '  REQtJlfeSCANT    IN     PACE  ! '  " 

The  title  of  King  of  England  is  only 
given  here  td  the  first  Pretender,  whilst 
we  shall  see  it  applied  to  all  three  in 
the  subterranean  church,  where  their 
remains  are  in  reality  deposited.  The 
chapel  of  the  Baptistery  (28),  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains  the 
ancient  vase  of  red  porphyry  which 
formed  the  cover  of  the  tomb  of  the 
emperor  Otho  II.,  as  it  did  more  an- 
ciently that  of  Hadrian ;  it  now  serves 
as  a  baptismal  font.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta:  the  St.  Peter  baptizing  his 
gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
from  Passeri ;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Centurion  is  from  a  picture  by  C.  Pro- 
caccini. 

In  the  N.  side  aisle  beginning  from 
the  entrance  door,  the  first  chapel 
is  called  the  Capelta  delta Pieft  (1), 
from  the  celebrated  Pieth  by  Michel 
Angelo,  a  marble  group  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  with  the  body  of  the 
dead  Saviour  on  her  knees.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  sculptor's  first  works, 
being  executed  when  he  was  only 
in  his  24th  year,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Cardinal 
Jean  de  Villiers,  abbot  of  St  Denis. 
The  critics  of  Michel  Angelo's  own 
time  objected  to  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  Son 
being  represented  older  than  the 
mother;  but  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  ah  additional 
proof  of  the  pure  and  spotless  charac- 
ter of  the  Virgin.  The  group  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  seems  lost:  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not  better  placed.  Michel  Angelo 
has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  girdle 
of  the  Virgin;  it  is  said  to  be  the 
only  work  on  which  he  ever  did  so. 
In  the  well-known  letter  written  by 
Francis  I;  to  Michel  Angelo  in  1507* 
in  which  the  king  requests  him  to 
send  some  of  his  works  to  Paris  to 
adom  one  of  the  royal  chapels,  this 
Pietii  and  the  statue  of  Christ  in  9. 
Maria  sopra  Mitierta  are  particularly 


mentioned.     The  king   entreats  M. 
Angelo  to  sell  to  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  who  was  the  painter  Prima- 
ticcio,  some  works  of  the  same  kind, 
"  pour   l'amour   de   moi,"    and    de- 
scribes these  productions  "  comme  de 
choseS  que  Ton  m'a  asseure*  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  votre 
art."    On  each  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
Capelladella  Pieta  are  2  smaller  chapels, 
enclosed  by  bronze  doors :  that  on  the 
1.,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
called  Del  Crocifisso(S)  from  containing 
a  crucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro  Caval- 
linij  and  a  mosaic  by  Cristafari,  repre- 
senting St;  Nicholas  of  Bart    Here  are 
preserved  the  principal  relics  belonging 
to  St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  are 
conveyed  in  great   ceremony  to  the 
balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Helena 
when  exposed  to  public  view  on  great 
festivals.    The  other  chapel,  called  the 
Capella  folia  Colonna  Santa,  contains  a 
column,  in  white  marble,  said  to  have 
been  brought   from   the  Temple    at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
which  our  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
disputed  with  the  doctors ;  it  is  highly 
ornamented  with   reliefs   and   spiral 
fiutings,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  pyra- 
midal cage  of  iron-work.    Here  also  is 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  on  which  for- 
merly stood  the  baptismal  font,  and 
bears  the  nameof  Anicius  Probus,  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  the  4th  century.  It  has 
five  compartments  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting Christ  and  the  apostles; 
and,  though  highly  interesting  as  a 
Christian  monument,  is  less  remark- 
able as  a  work  of  art  than  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Junius  Bassus  in  the  subter- 
ranean church.     Returning  into  the 
aisle,  is  the  statue  of  Leo  XII.  (a)  by 
Fabris,  raised  by  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
caused  that  of  Innocent  XII.,  which 
stood  here,  to  be  removed ;  and  opposite 
to  it  the  monuinent  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden  (6),  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 689.  It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XII ., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontanel,  and 
is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  by 
Teudont  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
in  the  cathedral  of  Inhspruek,  in  1655. 
The  mosaic  in  the  adjoining  chapel  of 
St  Sebastian  (3)  is  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
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tare  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  by 
Domenichino,  now  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.    tinder  the  next  archway  are 
the  monuments  to  Innoeent  XII.  (©), 
by  Filippo  Voile,  in  which  the  pope  is  re- 
presented sitting,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice ;  and  that  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (<Q,  by  Bernini;  she  died  in 
1115,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Benedict  at  Mantua ;  Urban  VIII. 
had  her  remains  removed  to  St.  Peter's 
in  1635;  the  bas-relief  on  the  front 
of  the  sarcophagus  represents  Gregory 
VII.  giving  absolution  to  the  emperor 
Henry   IV.  in   the   presence  or   the 
countess.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment (4)   contains,  among  other  rich 
ornaments,  a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
lapis  lazuli  and   gilt  bronze  in   the 
form  of  Bramante's  circular  temple  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.    the  altarpiece 
of  the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  who  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.     This  chapel  contains,  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Maurice,  the  tomb  of 
Sixtus  IV.  (e\  in  bronze,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  by  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo, 
a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  sepulchral 
sculpture.    Julius  II.,  bf  the  same  fa- 
mily, is  also  buried  under  this  monu- 
ment ;  the  only  memorial  to  this  extra- 
ordinary pontiff,  who  so  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  the  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  which  his  ashes  now  lie 
so  neglected,  being  a   small  marble 
slab  let  into  the  pavement;  the  wish 
of  the  ambitious  pope  to  be  interred  in 
the  tomb  by  Michel  Angelo  now  erected 
in  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  having 
never  been  fulfilled — an  eternal  stigma 
on  his  family,  whom  he  had  enriched 
and  raised  to  power*  and  on  the  heads 
of  that  church  whose   temporal   in- 
terests he  had  so  greatly  advanced. 
The  mosaic  altarpiece  in  this  chapel  is 
a  copy  of  M.  A.  Caravaggio's  Entomb- 
ment in  the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Vatican. 
Under  the  adjoining  arch  is  the  tomb 
of  Gregdry  XIII.  (/),  of  the  Buon- 
compagni  family,  during  whose  pon- 
tificate took  place  the  reform  or  the 
calendar :  it  is  by  Camillo  Rusconi ;  the 
statue  of  the  pope  is  supported  by 
figures, of  Religion  and  Power.    The 
bas-relief:  in  front  represents  the  cor- 


rection of  the  calendar.    Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV.  (y),  a  simple 
urn  in  stucco  with  an  empty  uhdfeco- 
rated  niche,  owing  probably  to  his 
having  made  few  cardinals  during  his 
short  reign,  or  not  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  princely  house  like 
that   of  his    opposite   neighbour,  as 
was  the   case    with    his    namesakes 
Gregory  XIII.  and  XVI.,  whose  fami- 
lies anil  cardinals    have  raised  such 
costly  memorials  to  them.    The  mo- 
saic on   the    altar   of  St.  Girolamo 
(6),  on  the  great  pier,  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino  s    Communion    of    St. 
Jerome.    The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Boccorso  (5),  erected  by  Gregory 
XIII.,    from  the  designs  of   Michel 
Angelo,  was  built  by  Giacdiho  della 
Porta.     The  cupola  is  covered  with 
mosaics  designed  bv  Girolamo  Muziani, 
which  have  been  highly  praised.     In 
this  chapel  the  remains  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzenus  are  deposited,  before  the 
altar  is  the  slab-tomb  of  Gregory  XV. ; 
and  on  one  side  the  gorgeous  monuihent 
of  Gregory  XVI.  (A),  from  the  designs  of 
Amici,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
cardinals  he  created  during  his  long 
pontificate.    Near  it   is  the  tomb  of 
Benedict  XIV.  (•'),  by  Pietro  Bracci: 
with  a  statue  of  the  pope,  and  2  figures 
of  Science  and  Charity.    This  learned 
pontiff  Was  worthy  of  a  monument  by 
the  first  artist  in  Italy.    The  opposite 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Basil  (7;,  has  a 
mosaic  altarpiece,  after  Sublejrf  a's  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  celebrating  mass  before 
the  Emperor  Valens.  In  the  rt.  transept 
are  some  mosaics   and  statues:    St. 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from 
Caroselli's  painting  (8) ;  the  MartyWom 
of  SS.  Processus  and  MartinlahuS  (9), 
from  Valentin's ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus  (10),  from  Poussih's;  the  sta- 
tues of  S.  Jerome,  by  Pietro  Bracci;  S. 
Cajetano,  by  Carlo  Monaldi  ;  S.  Giovanni 
Calasanzio,  by  Spinazzi;  and  S.  Bruno, 
by  Stoldtx.      It  is    in   this    transept, 
enclosed  to*    the  purpose*  that    was 
held  the  great  (Ecnmenlc  Council  of 
the  Vatican,  convened  by  Pius  IX.  in 
Dec.  1869.   Under  the  arch  beyond  this 
the  mosaic  over  the  altar  df  la  Navicella 
(11),  df  Out  Saviour  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  St  Peter  when  the  vessel 
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sinking,  is  from  a  painting  by  Lan- 
franco.  Opposite  is  the  magnificent 
Tomb  of  Clement  XIII.  (*),  by  Canora, 
one  of  the  Few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
work  which  established  Canova's  fame, 
and  is  still  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece;  it  was  finished  when  he 
was  38  years  of  age,  and  after  g  years' 
labour.  The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 
figure,  is  represented  praying  ;  or  — 

side  is  the  genius  of  Death  sitting  

his  torch  reversed,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  basilica;  on 
the  other  is  the  figure  of  Religion  hold- 
ing the  cross.  The  lions  at  the  angles 
have  received  unqualified  admiration; 
the  sleeping  one  ranks  among  the 
finest  efforts  of  modern  sculpture.  The 
mosaic  beyond  it  (1?)  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  St.  Michael  byGuido  in  the  Ca- 
puccini  church.  That  of  S.  Petronilla 
(18),  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisle,  is 
a  copy  from  Guercino's  picture  in 
the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Capitol,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  work  of  this 
class  in  St.  Peter's.  The  tomb  of  Cle- 
ment X.  (Altieri)  ((),  near  it,  is  by 
Rossi:  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  by  ErcoU 
Ferrata.  Themosaic  of  St.  Peterresus- 
citatingTabitha  (14),  over  the  opposite 
altar,  is  after  a  painting  by  Costanzi. 

Most  of  the  altars  in  St.  Peter's  are 
flanked  by  elegant  Corinthian  columns, 
many  of  grey  and  red  Sardinian  granite, 
others  of  a  handsome  red  marble,  with 
numerous  white  veins,  from  the  Sabine 
mountains,  called  CottmuUa. 

The  Orotte  Vaikane,  or  subterranean 
Church. — (Admission  for  gentlemen  is 
easily  obtained  on  applying  at  the  Sa- 
cristy in  the  forenoon  between  9  and 
12,  except  on  festivals;  but  no  female  is 
allowed  to  enter,  except  on  Whit  San- 
day,  or  with  a  special  per 


This  will  be  managed  by  the  people 
at  Plate's  and  Spithover's  Libraries 
without  any  trouble,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  gratuity  to  the  em- 
ployed) As  the  persons  who  show  the 
Grolte  are  in  general  only  provided 
with  a  single  light,  it  will  be  as  well 


i  to  carry  with  them  a  few 
small  wax  tapers,  and  to  insist  on  seeing 
everything  mentioned  in  the  following  de- 
scription, the  cicerone  being  generally 
in  a  hurry  to  get  over  his  task,  and  to 
receive  bis  fee. 


Crypt  of 
,  4, 6.  Chapels  of 


S.  Mirl4  Id  PorUco. 

S.M.delLc- 


S.  Cta.  d 
B,  Ch.  o 

11.  Cb.  of  llS&lvMore. 
IS.  Haw  and  title*  ofGrotUVecchfc. 
hm/J  of    a  Jujilui  Rubor;  cccof  fhp  Btuu-ta  ; 
d  Gregory  V.;  e  Otho  11 ;  /  Alexander  VI.; 
glttts  II.  and  IIli  ABoiltace  Vlll.i  I  Ad. 
rlanlV. ;  k  Nicholas  V.;  IPul  111. ;  stjnjhai 
111.;  nNldiola«  1IL;  iCrlanVH.;  ,,  M"r- 
Willi.  II.  I    r  ldOOMnt   IX. ;    1  CnL  feroll  5 
I  Agntw  Colonna  i  *  Monument  of  Mm  VI. 
The    subterranean   ch.  consists  of  H 
distinct  portions— the  Qrottc  JVuom  and 
Irotte  Vecchie.  The  GrotteNnove  being 
circular  corridor.from  which  open  some 
lore  ancient  chapels,  and  the  4  under 
he  statues  of  SS.  Veronica,  Andrew, 
Longinus,  and  Helena,  in  the  basilica 
above,  with  the  chapel  of  the  Confession 
in  the  centre,  they  correspond,  conse- 
quently, to  the  area  beneath  Michel  An- 
gelo's  dome.     The  Grotte  Vecchie  oc- 
cupy the  space  beneath  the  nave  of  the 
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modern  basilica,  extending  to  nearly 
opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  and 
Choir ;  they  formed  the  crypt,  properly 
speaking,  of  the  more  ancient  edifice 
erected  by  Constantine. 

The  Orotte  Nuove  were  in  a  great 
measure  remodelled  by  Panl  V.,  retain- 
ing some  of  the  more  ancient  chapels, 
who  made  them  a  receptacle  for  seve- 
ral monuments  of  art  that  existed  in 
the  old  basilica.    The  Orotte  Vecchie 
have  undergone  little  change,  except  in 
having  the  pavement  of  the  old  ch.  laid 
down  on  their  floor,  and  having  had 
several  of  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the 
early  popes  and  historical  personages, 
which  stood  under  the  portico  and  in 
the  aisles  of  the  old  basilica,  removed 
to  them.     The  entrance  to  the  subter- 
ranean   ch.  is    by   a  flight  of  stairs 
behind  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  (2), 
and  opening  into  the  circular  corridor  of 
the  Grotte  Nuove ;  on  entering  which 
and  turningto  the  rt  are  2  of  the  original 
chapels,  the  first  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
in  Portico,  also  called  the  Madonna  delta 
Bocciata,  from  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  in 
it,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi,  which 
stood   under  the   portico  of  the   old 
basilica.     On  either  side  are  several 
ancient  tombs,  statues  of  Saints  John 
and   Matthew  from  the  monument  to 
Nicholas  V.,  and  one  of  St  Peter,  which 
stood    under    the   portico  of  the  old 
ch.,  by  Paolo  da  Siena ;  several  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  a  statue  of  Be- 
nedict XI.,  and  a  view  of  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.      Re-entering 
the  circular  corridor,  and  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  last  chapel,  is  the 
Cipella  del  Salvatorino  (10),  and  near 
it  the  marble  cross  which  crowned  the 
front  of  the  primitive  basilica.  Between 
the  chapel  of  S.  M.  del  Portico  and  the 
next,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  delle 
Partorienti  (9),  is  a  curious  mosaic  of 
oar  Lord  giving  his  benediction :  it  is 
of  the  10th  centy.,  and  stood  over  the 
tomb  of  Otho  II.  in  the  atrium  of  the 
old    basilica.      This  chapel  contains 
statues  of  the  two  St.  James'  from  Ni- 
cholas V.'s  monument,  several  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  5th  and   6th 
centuries,  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  of 
the   8th,   and  another  of    an  angel, 
after  Giotto  (?),  &c.     In  the  recess 


on  the  rt  of  the  altar  were  interred 
Popes   Leo   II.,  III.,  and  IX.,  until 
removed  to  the  upper  ch.  by  Leo  XII. 
In  other  parts  of  this  chapel  are  a 
half- figure  of  Boniface  VIII.,  attri- 
buted to  Andrea  da  Pisa,  a  portrait  in 
mosaic  of  Pope  John  VII.,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  chapel,  &c.     In  the 
corridor  (6)  beyond  and  leading  to  the 
chapel  of  St  Andrew  (4)  are  several 
inscriptions,  one  relative  to  the  draining 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  by  Pope 
St.  Damasusin  the  4th  century,  remark- 
able,  like  all  those  of  that  pope,  for  the 
elegant  form  of  the  letters;  it  is  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  numerous  fragments 
of  sculpture,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
statues  of  Saints  Bartholomew  and  John, 
from  the  monument  of  Calixtus  III. ; 
of  4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  with  2 
angels,  from  that  of  Nicholas  V. ;  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Theodosius,  relative  to  cer- 
tain properties  held  by  the  basilica,  &c. 
The  entrance  to  the  Grotte  Vecchie  is 
near  here.    The  Orotte  Vecchie  consist 
of  3  parallel  corridors,  separated  by 
massive  pilasters  supporting  low  arches, 
on  which  rests  the  floor  of  the  central 
nave  of  the  basilica  above.   In  these 
grotte  have  been  placed  the  sepulchral 
urns  of  several  of  the  popes  and  histo- 
rical personages  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica,  or  who  have  been  interred 
here  since  the  erection  of  the  modern 
one.*  Near  the  entrance  of  what  we  may 

*  Most  of  the  popes  who  died  at  Rome  were 
interred  in  S.  Peter's,  at  the  earliest  period 
In  the  forecourt  only,  but  afterwards  in  the 
interior,  and  nearly  all  had  monuments  in 
the  old  basilica,  on  the  destruction  of  which 
by  Jnlius  1L  several  of  the  latter  were  re- 
moved to  other  churches  in  Rome  (Pius  II. 
and  III.) :  a  few  were  set  up  in  the  new  ch. 
(Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIIL) ;  others  in  churches 
or  chapels  founded  by  their  families  (Clement 
VIIL,  Sixtus  V.):  whilst  some  again  were  interred 
in  churches  they  had  selected  as  iheir  last  resting- 
places  (Paul  IV.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Inno- 
cent X„  Clement  XII.) ;  and,  last  of  all,  Clement 
XIV.  in  the  ch.  of  the  88.  Apostoli,  attached  to 
the  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  before  his  accession. 
In  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  cents,  several  popes 
were  buried  in  the  Lateran  Basilica ;  but,  except 
some  scattered  fragments,  all  traces  of  their 
original  tombs  have  disappeared.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  will  find  interesting  information 
in  Mr.  Gregorovius'  little  volume  on  the  Tombs 
of  the  Popes. 
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call  the  S.  nave  or  corridor  is  the  marble 
inscription  or  copy  of  the  celebrated 
donation  to  the  Church  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions bf  the  Countess  Matilda  in  1 102. 
The  altar  of  the  Salvatore  (11),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  central  corridor,  has  a 
carious  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  by  Ar- 
nolfo,  which  once  stood  oter  the  monu- 
ment of  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  before  it  are 
the  graves  of  Charlotte  Qaeen  of  Cyprus 
(ob.  1487)  and  of  Pius  VI.  Under  one 
of  the  neighbouring  arches  in  the  S. 
aisle  are  the  urns  (ccc)  of  the  3  last 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  died 
at  Rome— James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Henry  IX.,as  they  are  here  designated, 
and  a  little  beyorid  that  of  Pius  VIII. 
Near  the  extremity  of  this  eorrldof  are 
the  tombs  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  (d),  and 
(e)  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  who  died 
at  Rome  in  983 — it  formerly  stood  under 
the  portico  of  the  old  basilica ;  and  the 
empty  urn,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
on  the  cover,  of  Alexander  VI.  (/),  his 
ashes  having  been  removed,  with  those 
of  Calixtus  III.,*  to  the  Spanish  national 
ch.  df  the  M.  di  Monserrato  in  the  Via 
Giulia,  where  they  now  lie  neglected. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  central  nave 
are  the  receptacles  for  the  praecordia 
of  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.;  the  greater  number 
of  the  popes  are  laid  m  the  northern 
aisle.  Commencing  at  its  W.  extremity, 
are  the  sarcophagi  Of  Boniface  VIII., 
with  his  recumbent  statue  (h),  by 
Arnolfo,  interesting  as  a  work  of  aft ; 
on  the  head  is  the  tiara  with  the 
double  crown  first  used  by  this  pon- 
tiff, the  triple  circlet  dating  from  the 
time  of  Urban  V. j  of  Pius  II.  and 
III.  (g),  whose  monuments  now  stand 
in  the  eh.  of  9.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
where  they  were  removed  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  basiliea :  next  is 
the  urn  of  Adrian  IV.  (i)  (2f.  Break- 
spear),  in  red  granite,  with  sculptured 

*  The  ashes  of  the  two  popes  in  question  were 
removed  from  8t  Peter's  about  the  year  1619, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Faol  V.,  on  the  demand 
of  a  Spanish  ecclesiastical  dignitary  named  Vivea, 
who  offered  to  raise  a  mausoleum  at  their  na- 
tional Church  to  the  two  great  popes  of  Spanish 
origin;  but  dying  *oon  afterwards, hla  wishes 
were  never  carried  into  effect,  and  their  bones 
were  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden  box,  where 

ey  still  remain. 


bulls'  heads ;  it  was  this  English  pope 
who  caused  Arnoldo  da  Brescia  to  be 
so  cruelly  burned  at  the*  stake,  and  who 
crowned  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  St. 
Peter's :  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Nicholas 
V.  (A),  the  inscription  upon  it  from  the 
pen  of  Mneas  Sylvius  (Pius  II.).  Fol- 
lowing the  outer  wall  on  this  side  of  the 
grotte  stand  successively  the  urns  of  Paul 
II.  (/),  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
pontiff,  bjMinoda  Fiesole;  of  Julius  III. 
(m) ;  Nicholas  III.  (n) ;  Urban  IV.  (o) ; 
Marcellus  II.  (g) ;  Innocent  IX.  (r) ;  and 
of  Card.  Eroli  (s),  the  latter  once  cele- 
brated for  its  sculptures ;  and  in  a  recess 
beyond  (t),  amongst  several  others,  that 
of  Agnese  Caetani  Colonna,  the  only  lady 
not  of  royal  descent  who  has  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Peter's.  Re-entering  here 
the  circular  corridor  of  the  Grotte 
Nuove  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Longinus  (5), 
with  a  mosaic  of  the  patron  saint  over 
the  altar,  from  a  picture  by  A,  Sacchi. 
Between  this  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(3)  are  several  mosaics  and  statues  : 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  S.  Andrew 
from  the  monument  of  Nicholas  V.  ; 
the  bas-reliefis  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  statue  of  Cha- 
rity, by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  from  that  of 
Paul  II.  The  large  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting histories  in  the  lives  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  either  side  of  the 
ehtranee  to  the  Confessional,  formed  a 
part  of  the  ciboriwn  of  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  old  church.  The  paintings  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Helena  are  chiefly  relative 
to  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Andrew,- whose 
relics  were  originally  deposited  here. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Confession  (7),  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  is  beneath  the  high 
altar  in  the  basilica  above ;  the  Confes- 
sion being  the  spot  where  had  been  depo- 
sited, since  the  middle  of  the  4th  oenty., 
the  remains  of  St.  Peter,  brought  here  by 
S.  Cornelius  from  the  subterranean  ery  pt 
of  St  Sebastian,  on  the  Via  Appia.  The 
chapel  is  richly  decorated.  Over  the  altar 
are  two  pictures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
the  time  of  Caliatus  II.  (1 123).  One  of 
the  very  interesting  monuments  of  the 
Grotte  Vaticane  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus  (a),  Prefect  of  Home,  who 
died  in  359 :  it  was  discovered  in  1595, 
in  excavating  for  the  Grotte  Nuove, 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  op- 
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posite  to  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  b? 
the  Confession.  The  urn  is  covered 
with  sculptures,  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  columns,  some  torse",  others 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief,  each 
bas-relief  representing  a  subject  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  at  the 
ends  St  Peter  seized  by  the  Jews,  and 
Job  comforted  by  his  Friends.  The 
smaller  bas-relieft  over  the  columns 
between  the  arches  represent  a  lamb 
holding  a  wand,  in  the  act  bf  per- 
forming some  of  the  miracles  repre- 
sented on  the  early  Christian  paint- 
ings of  the  catacombs,  such  as  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Multiplication 
of  the  Loaves,  Stc.  The  whole  are  bf 
importance  as  specimens  of  the  best 
style  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  by  a  door  (o)  in 
the  1.  transept,  over  which  is  the  monu- 
meatof  Pius  VllL.was  built  by  Pius  Vt. 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni 
(1775).    In  the  corridor  leading  to  it 
are  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mino  da  iTiesole,  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  old  basilica.     Fixed 
into  the  walls  are  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions,  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  building ;  and  the 
celebrated  one  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
of  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Elagabalus, 
so   learnedly    illustrated  by   Moroni. 
The  Sacristy  consists  of  3  noble  halls, 
decorated  with  a  richness  of  ornament 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  bf  St.  Peter's 
itself.     The  8  fluted  columns  of  grey 
marble  in  the  central  one,  or  Sagrestia 
Commune,  are   from  Hadrian's  villa. 
The  picture  ot  the  Deposition  is  by 
L.  Sabattini,  but  said   to  have  been 
sketched  by  M.  Angelo.      The  gilt- 
bronze  cock  over  the  clock  on  the  arch 
once  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  ancient  basilica.    Out  of 
the  Sagrestia  Commune  opens,  on  the 
left,  the  Sagrestia  dei  Cononici,  which 
contains  paintings  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  John,  by  Giulio  Romano, 
and  a  flbly  Family,  by  B  Fattore.    In 
the  chapter-house  opening  from  the 
S.  dei  Uanohici  are  3  very  interesting 
panels  painted  on  both  sides,  by  Owtto, 
representing  our  Saviour  enthroned,  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  with  Card.  Ste- 
faneschi,  for  whom  they  were  executed 


in  1300,  probably  for  a  Ciborinm,  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Paul;  and  several  frescoes 
by  Melozzo  da  Forli,  representing  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  They 
were  originally  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Tribune  in  the  ch.  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli  (see  p.  146),  from  which  they 
were  removed  when  that  edifice  was 
restored  by  Fontana.  Many  of  these 
figures  are  very  beautiful.  The  cardi- 
nals assemble  in  this  hall  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  of  the  Pope.  The 
Sagrestia  dei  Beneficiati,  which  opens  out 
of  the  S.  Commune  on  the  rt.,  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Muziani,  and  the 
painting  of  the  Madonna  della  Febre, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  ch.  on  the 
site  of  which  Pius  VI.  erected  the  mo- 
dern splendid  Sacristy.  The  gilt  bust  of 
St.  Peter  stands  on  a  half-column  of 
fine  Egyptian  alabaster.  In  the  Guar- 
daroba,  or  Tksoro  di  S.  Pietro,  Opening 
out  of  this,  are  preserved  the  church 
ornaments.  Among  the  church  plate 
are  several  crucifixes  and  six  splendid 
candelabra  from  the  designs  bf  Michel 
Angelo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini;  a  beau- 
tiful chalice,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  given  by  Cardinal  Vork ;  and 
much  rich  altar-plate,  mitres.  &c.  The 
"  Dalmatica"  worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  is  also  here, 
and,  although  upwards  of  1000  years 
old,  is  in  remarkable  preservation;  a 
great  number  of  the  richest  embroi- 
dered copes,  and  other  church  vest- 
ments. In  the  Archives  beneath  the 
sacristy  (over  the  door  of  which  are 
fragments  of  the  chains  of  the  port 
of  Smyrna  and  of  the  gates  bf  Tunis, 
the  latter  presented  to  Sixths  IV.  by 
Charles  V.),  are  a  MS.  Life  bf  Bt.  George 
with  miniatures  by  Giotto,  the  famous 
parchment  codex  of  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero,  a  Terence,  and  a  Pcrsius  of 
very  early  date.  The  statue  of  Pius 
VI.,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sagrestia, 
is  by  Agostino  Penna. 

Ascent  of  the  Dome. — No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  ascend  without  an  order  from 
the  Economo,  or  director  of  the  Fab- 
brica  of  St.  Peter's,  which  is  granted 
on  application  signed  by  the  consul, 
and  visitors  are  not  admitted  after 
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12  o'clock.  The  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit is  the  only  means  by  which  a 
correct  notion  can  be  formed  of  the 
immensity  of  St.  Peter's.  It  presents 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacles in  the  world.  A  broad  payed 
spiral  staircase  a  cordoni  leads  us  to 
the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent  that 
horses  might  mount  it  On  the 
walls  of  this  staircase  are  inscriptions 
recording  the  opening  of  the  Porta 
Santa  on  several  occasions  of  the 
jubilees,  others  the  names  of  members 
of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
who  have  accomplished  the  ascent — 
one  of  the  latest,  and  to  the  English 
visitor  the  most  interesting,  will  be  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  ascended 
into  the  ball  on  the  10th  February,  1859, 
the  only  British  prince  whose  name  is 
here  recorded.  A  series  of  passages  and 
flights  of  steps  carries  us  from  the  roof 
to  the  different  stages  of  the  dome, 
winding  between  the  double  walls  of 
the  drum,  and  opening  on  the  inner 
great  circular  galleries,  from  which 
the  stranger  may  look  down  on  the 
church  below.  It  is  from  these  gal- 
leries at  the  base  and  top  of  the 
drum  of  the  cupola  that  we  can  best 
appreciate  the  stupendous  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving  on  the  pavement  scarcely 
appear  like  human  beings,  and  the 
mosaics  of  the  dome,  which  seemed 
from  below  to  be  minute  and  delicate 
works,  are  found  to  be  coarsely  exe- 
cuted in  the  only  style  which  could 
produce  effect  at  such  a  distance. 

The  stairs  from  this  point  lead 
between  the  two  walls  of  the  dome 
to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  from  which 
another  flight  takes  us  to  the  top,  from 
which  rises  the  ball :  from  this  a  nearly 
vertical  ladder  will  allow  the  visitor 
to  ascend,  without  danger,  into  the 
latter,  although  ladies  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  squeeze  themselves  through, 
certainly  not  to  redescend,  without 
divesting  themselves  of  their  fashion- 
able crinolines.  The  Ball,  formed  of 
copper  plates,  is  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  16  persons. 
A  small  iron  ladder  winds  round  the 
exterior  of  the  ball  to  the  cross, 
which  is    16  feet   in    height     The 


view  from  the  balcony  at  the  base  of 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  ball  is  one  of 
the  finest.  The  whole  of  Rome  with 
her  bare  Campagna  is  spread  out  like 
a  map  in  the  foreground,  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apen- 
nines and  the  Alban  Hills,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  is 
scarcely  any  prominent  object  of  inte- 
rest in  the  modern  city  which  may  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Apennines  and  the  other 
encircling  mountains  are  from  nowhere 
seen  to  greater  advantage. 

The  interdiction  to  visit  certain  parts 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  since  1867 
is  now  removed,  so  that  the  stranger 
can  obtain  admittance  to  ascend  the 
capola,  to  view  the  subterranean  chapels 
and  crypts,  the  wooden  models,  &c,  &c 
The  ascent  to  the  cupola  is  open  to 
visitors,  in  parties  not  exceeding  20, 
Thursdays,  8  to  10;  soldiers  at  a  later 
period  of  the  day. 

The  Pope,  since  his  self-imposed 
imprisonment  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Vatican,  has  taken  no  part  in  any  of 
the  grand  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  of 
St.  Peter's,  or  of  the  other  great  basilicas, 
nor  is  likely  to  do  so  in  the  midst  of 
his  great  afflictions ;  by  this  the  foreign 
visitors  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  their 
principal  objects  of  interest  at  Rome. 

The  Illuminations  of  St  Peter's  on 
Easter  Sunday  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a  detailed  description.  To 
those  who  have  witnessed  them  the 
impression  produced  by  their  magnifi- 
cent display  is  too  strong  to  be  oblite- 
rated ;  and  those  for  whom  the  spectacle 
is  yet  in  store  will  find  that  any  de- 
scription falls  far  short  of  the  reality. 
Every  column,  cornice,  and  frieze, 
the  bands  of  the  dome,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with  lines  of 
lamps,  and  its  gigantic  architecture 
stands  out  against  the  dark  sky  in  a 
complete  firmament  of  fire.  The  illu- 
minations are  repeated  at  the  Festi- 
val of  St  Peter's  (June  29)  and  on  its 
eve,  and  on  each  occasion  are  said 
to  cost  600  scudi.  382  men  are  em- 
ployed to  light  the  lamps ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  it  is  surprising  that  the  number 
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of  accidents  is  very  small.    There  are 

2  illuminations  on  each  evening;  the 
1st,  called  the  silver  illumination,  be- 
gins at  dusk,  and  consists  of  5900 
lanterns ;  the  2nd,  called  the  golden  one, 
begins  at  8  on  Easter  Sunday,  at  9  on 
St.  Peter's  day,  when,  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock,  900  lamps  are 
lighted  so  instantaneously  that  it 
seems  the  work  of  enchantment.  The 
whole  process  is  generally  completed 
before  the  clock  has  finished  striking 
the  hour,  or  in  about  8  seconds :  the 
entire  building  i6  then  lit  up  by  no 
less  than  6800  lamps.  The  lanterns 
used  for  the  silver  illumination  are 
of  white  paper,  those  for  the  golden 
are  iron  cups  filled  with  blazing 
tallow  and  turpentine.  Should  the 
weather  be  unfavourable  from  rain  or 
wind,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at 
Easter,  the  illumination  is  put  off  until 
the  following  Sunday. 

The  principal  Ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious services  in  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  are  the  following:* 
January  1st:  Grand  mass  at  10  a.m., 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  by  the  pope 
in  person,  unless  the  pope  is  in  re- 
sidence at  Monte  Cavallo,  when  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  that 
palace.  This  applies  to  all  the  cere- 
monies except  those  at  Easter  and 
Christmas,  and  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter.    5th:  Vespers  in  the  Sixtine,  at 

3  p.m.  6th,  the  Epiphany :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine,  at  10  a.m.  18th,  the 
Feast  of  the  Qatedra  di  S.  Pietro ;  high 
mass  by  the  cardinal  archpriest,  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  sacred  college 
at  S.  Peter's.  The  pope  is  borne  pro- 
cessionally  on  this  occasion:  at  3  p.m. 
the  vocal  music  in  the  choir  is  very 
fine.  February  2nd,  Purification  of  the 
Virgin :  high  mass  by  a  cardinal-priest, 
in  presence  of  the  pope,  preceded  by 

•  "Persona  attending  the  ceremonies  of  St 
Peter's  and  other  churches,  especially  during  the 
Holy  Week,  cannot  be  too  much  cautioned  to 
look  to  their  pockets,  thieving  being  excessively 
common,  and,  as  a  rale,  stolen  articles  are  never 
found  at  Rome.  Let  us  therefore  advise  ladies 
to  leave  every  ornament  at  home,  and  gentlemen 
their  watches.  At  no  previous  period  in  my  ex- 
perience of  Borne,  extending  over  nearly  half  a 
century,  have  I  heard  of  so  many  operations  of 
pickpockets  as  during  the  present  festivities" 
(.Easter,  1868). 


the  pontiff's  benediction  of  the  candles, 
and  a  procession  round  the  basilica,  and 
followed  by  a  Te  Deum  in  commemora- 
tion of  Rome's  escape  from  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  in  1703.  Candles 
are  distributed  to  Roman  Catholics  who 
go  up  to  receive  his  holiness's  blessing  ; 
as  upon  Palm  Sunday,  gentlemen  must 
present  themselves  in  uniform  or  even- 
ing dress.  The  music  is  generally  very 
fine  both  during  mass  and  at  vespers. 
The  pope  is  also  carried  in  and  out  of 
the  ch.  processionally  on  this  festival. 
On  Ash  Wednesday,  high  mass,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  heads  of  the 
cardinals.  March  and  April.— On  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday  the  pope 
proceeds,  after  the  mass  and  sermon  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel,  to  adore  the  relics 
in  St.  Peter's.  They  are  placed  on  the 
high  altar  during  all  this  day.  During 
the  pope's  visit  there  is  generally  a 
large  concourse  of  people  in  the  basi- 
lica. Holy  Week,  Palm  Sunday:  at 
9J  a.m.  the  pope  is  borne  into  St. 
Peter's,  where,  on  arriving  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  behind  the  high  altar, 
he  receives  the  homage  of  the  as- 
sembled cardinals,  habited  in  violet 
robes:  immediately  afterwards  his 
holiness  consecrates  the  palms,  and, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons, 
distributes  them  first  to  the  cardinals, 
then  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  canons  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
religious  orders,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
military,  and  such  private  individuals  as 
may  wish  to  receive  them — the  latter 
must  be  in  uniform  or  evening  dress, 
and  have  previously  obtained  a  per- 
mission from  the  Major-domo,  with 
which  they  are  admitted  i  nto  the  reserved 
space  behind  the  seats  of  the  cardinals 
and  bishops.  After  the  distribution  the 
pope  is  carried  round  St.  Peter's  in  pro- 
cession, followed  by  all  those  who  have 
received  palms,  which  they  carry  in 
their  hands;  on  their  return  to  the 
pontifical  chapel  the  cardinals  change 
their  violet  for  scarlet  robes,  and  high 
mass  in  music  is  performed  by  a 
cardinal  priest,  which  generally  lasts 
from  11 J  until  1 :  this  terminated,  the 
pope  is  carried  to  his  unrobing-room, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della 
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Pieta,  from  which  he  returns  to  his 
apartments,  passing  through  the  chapel 
of   the   Sacrament   and  the    private 
passage  into  the  palace.    The  whole 
of   the    ceremony    on    tjiis    day    is 
very  imposing:    gentlemen    in    uni- 
form are  admitted  info    the    ponti- 
fical chapel;   ladies  have  places  as- 
signed to  them  on  either  side  before 
the  high  altar,  and  for  which  tickets 
are  distributed  by  the  pope's  Major- 
domo.     Wednesday  in  Holy  Week :  at  4£ 
p.m.  the  first  miserere  is  chanted  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  in    the   presence 
of  the  pppe.    To  secure* seats  where 
the  chanting  takes  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  at  2  o'ejock,  and  ladies 
must    be   provided    with   tickets,  as 
mentioned  hereafter.     A  triangle  of 
candles  is  prepared  previous  to  the 
service,  and  one  candle  is  extinguished 
at  the  conclusion  of  different  psalms, 
till  one  alone  is  left.    This  is  removed 
during    the    singing  of   the  miserere 
behind  the  altar,  and  pn  its  conclusion 
is  again  brought  out,  when  a  general 
knocking  with  a  stick  takes  plape, — 
the  whole  significant  of  the  light  on 
earth  during  our  Saviour's  presence, 
his  death  and  descent  into  the  tomb, 
and  his  resurrection,  with  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it.     Jn    the 
evening,    after   the    services   at   the 
Vatican  are  finished,  the  Trinith  de' 
Pellegrini  may  be  visited,  to  see  the 
feet  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  journeyed 
to  Rome  for  the  holy  week  washed  by 
the  great  dignitaries  and  nobles,  who 
also  attend  on  them,  like  servants,  at 
their  meal,  and  afterwards  assist  them 
to  prepare  for   rest.     The  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  persons  re- 
gularly engaged  for  those  charitable 
offices  are    enrolled    in   confraterni- 
ties, numbering  many  of  the    aris- 
tocracy pf  tyome,  including  his  Holi- 
ness and  the  cardinals ;  several  kings 
have  been  so  likewise.     To  be  en- 
titled to  admission,  the  pilgrims  must 
have  come  from  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  m.,  and  bring  certificates  from  their 
bishop,  attesting  that  they  have  re- 
paired tp  Borne  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  holy  places;   these   are 
examined  by  persons  called  ricevitort, 


for   security  against   deception.     At 
Easter,  Italian  pilgrims  are  entertained 
for  3  days,  Ultramontanes  for  4,  Por- 
tuguese for  7 ;  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
Italians  for  1  day,  Ultramontanes  for  2, 
Portuguese  for '5;   the  latter  receive 
each,  on  their  departure,  a  Roman  se- 
quin, and  the  Bohemians  a  scudo.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  Trinita 
de*  Pellegrini  every  evening  during 
the  week.      Thursday:  High  mass  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  at  JO  a.m.  by  a 
cardinal,  generally  the  Pean  of  the 
Sacred   College,  fn   the  presence   of 
the    pope    and    Sacred    College,     at 
the  close  of  which  they  proceed    in 
procession  to  the  neighbouring  Capella 
raolina,  the  pontiff  carrying  the  Sa- 
crament,  which   he   deposits  on  the 
altar,  this  chapel  representing  to-day 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.    If  the  weather 
permits,  his  Holiness  afterwards,  or- 
dinarily about  noon,  proceeds  to  the 
balcony  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,   and 
pronounces    his   benediction   to    the 
assembled  multitude  below;    in  case 
of  rain  the  benediction  is  given  inside 
the  ch.      ^Vt  the   conclusion  of   the 
benediction  the  pope  descends  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  in  the  northern  transept, 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  at  about 
a   quarter  before    1,   he   washes  the 
feet  of  13  priests,  who,  represent  the 
13  apostles,  and  the  13th  or  the  angel 
who  appeared  miraculously  to  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great   on  a  similar  occa- 
sion.    The  ^washing  of  the  feet  con- 
cluded, the  pope,  |n  the  gallery  over 
the  portico  of  St  Peter's,  waits  on 
the    same   13   priests  at  table  at   a 
quarter  past  1.    It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  mention  that  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  apostles  are  selected 
from  every  country,  the    diplomatic 
agents  of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  having  a  right  or   presen- 
tation.   3  Italians  are  chosen  by  the 
pope's  majordomo,   a    Swiss  by  the 
captain    of  the  Swiss  guard,  and   2 
Oriental  Catholics  by  the  heaas  of  the 
united  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches 
at  Rome.    Each  priest  receives  a  gold 
and  silver  medal  and  a  nosegay  after 
his  feet  have  been  washed,  and  carries 
away  all  the  viands  placed  before  him, 
as  well  as  the  napkin,  and  white  dress 
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in  which  he  is  attired.  The  pope 
commences  by  putting  on  a  richly  em- 
broidered apron,  which  is  afterwards 
the  perquisite  of  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain (Maestro  di  Camera),  after 
which  bishops  and  prelates  present 
him  with  the  plates  which  hie  lays 
before  each  pilgrim :  daring  the  repast 
the  pope's  crossbearer  (Crocifero) 
reads  prayers.  At  4£  P.M.  the  2nd 
miserere  is  chanted  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  after  which  his  Holiness,  at- 
tended by  his  household,  proceeds  to 
pray  in  the  Capella  Paolina.  Gentle- 
men in  evening  dress  are  admitted 
to  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  day, 
and  ladies  by  tickets  issued  by  the 
Major-domo.  The  Vatican  Museum, 
the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  collec- 
tions, are  open  to  the  public  on  Holy 
Thursday,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  are 
much  crowded.  The  Cardinal  Grand 
Penitentiary  sits  in  the  N.  transept 
of  St.  Peters  for  3  hours  before  dark, 
to  give  absolution  for  mortal  sins 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  absolved. 
The  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's  is 
washed.  The  Pauline  chapel  and 
the  different  "  sepulchres,"  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  churches,  and  S.  Igna- 
zio,  are  illuminated.  Among  the 
sights  of  this  evening  may  be  men- 
tioned the  shops  of  the  Pizzicaruoli,  or 
sausage  and  pork  dealers,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Piazza  Navona,  which  are  arranged  in 
every  sort  of  device,  and  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Good  Friday :  The  Holy 
Sacrament,  which  yesterday  was 
consecrated  at  the  mass  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  is  this  morning  carried  back 
to  it  from  the  Pauline,  where  it 
was  deposited,  and  the  mass  cele- 
brated by  the  cardinal  grand  peni- 
tentiary at  9j  a.m.  The  pope  and 
Sacred  College  afterwards  hear  a 
sermon  preached  by  a  friar  of  the 
Black  Franciscan  Order.  The  relic 
of  the  True  Cross  is  exposed  on  the 
altar  of  the  Sixtine  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  mass.  The  last  miserere  is 
chanted  this  day  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  and  in  St.  Peter's  at  4  p.m.  ; 
after  which  the  pope  proceeds  in  pro- 
cession with  the  cardinals   through 


the  Sala  Regia  to  St.  Peter's  to 
pray  before  tbe  tomb  of  the  apostle ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  relics 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Volto  Santo, 
and  the  spear  are  exhibited  from 
the  balcony  over  the  statue  of  St.  Ve- 
ronica. The  great  illuminated  cross, 
which  was  formerly  suspended  from 
the  dome  on  this  evening,  has  ceased  to 
be  so  since  the  time  of  Ceo  XII.  The 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  covered 
up  during  Lent,  is  this  day  unveiled. 
The  cardinal  penitentiary  gives  abso- 
lution as  on  Thursday.  Saturday: 
Ordination  at  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
public  baptism  of  Jews  and  other  non- 
Christians  in  the  baptistery  of  ConBtan- 
tine  at  £  past  8  a.m.  At  the  same  hour, 
or  even  earlier,  blessing  of  candles, 
fire,  &c,  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  High 
mass  in  the  Sixtine  at  9  a.m.  Easter 
Sunday,  the  grandest  festival  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  without 
exception.  Daybreak  is  ushered  in 
by  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  At  9£  a.m.  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter's,  the  pope  himself  officiating. 
The  pope  enters  the  ch.  in  solemn 
procession,  every  incident  of  which 
has  a  mystical  meaning.  His  Holi- 
ness is  borne  on  a  portable  throne, 
which  is  symbolical  of  his  elevation  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  Before  him  are 
carried  2  fans  of  ostrich-feathers,  in 
which  the  eyes  of  peacock's  feathers 
are  set,  as  a  symbol  both  that  vigi- 
lance is  required  of  the  pontiff,  and 
also  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  him.  The  triple  crown,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  is  equally  sym- 
bolical. The  lower  circlet  represents 
the  crown  of  temporal  dominion,  while 
the  mitre  represents  the  spiritual; 
the  second  circlet  shows  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
and  the  third  the  union  of  the 
pontifical,  imperial,  and  royal  power. 
The  7  candelabras  carried  before  the 
pope  by  acolytes  represent  the  7 
ecclesiastical  nont,  or  divisions  of  the 
city;  mystically  they  bear  reference 
to  the  candlesticks  amid  which  the 
vision  of  the  Son  of  God  appeared  to 
the  Evangelist,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse;  an4  are  also  typical  of 
the  7  gifts  of  the  spirit. 
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On  entering  St.  Peter's,  when  the 
pope  arrives  opposite  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  the  procession  halts ; 
the  pope  descends  from  the  throne 
and  adores  the  Host,  which  is  exposed 
on  the  illuminated  altar  of  that  chapel. 
The  cortege  then  passes  on  to  the 
throne  erected  on  this  occasion  at  the 
epistle-side  of  the  tribune,  where  the 
homage  is  performed,  and  after  read- 
ing to  himself  the  prayers  preparatory 
to  saying  mass,  whilst  the  office  of 
Tierce  is  sung,  his  Holiness  is  vested 
for  the  celebration.  A  procession  is 
then  formed  towards  the  throne  at  the 
end  of  the  tribune,  which,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  rt.t  faces  the  high  altar 
and  approaches  it.  It  consists  of  the 
Thurifer,  Crossbearer,  Greek  and 
Latin  deacons  and  6ubdeacons,  car- 
dinal bishopand  three  cardinal  deacons, 
the  pope  with  two  private  chamber- 
lains, and  an  auditor  of  the  rota  bearing 
his  mitre,  the  patriarchs  and  other 
prelates  assistant  at  the  throne.  Near 
the  altar  it  is  met  by  the  3  junior  car- 
dinals, who  successively  do  reverence 
to  his  Holiness  and  embrace  him  with 
a  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  breast,  mystic- 
ally exhibiting  the  homage  paid  by  the 
3  Magi  to  the  Saviour.  The  epistle  and 
gospel  are  sung,  first  in  Latin,  then  in 
Greek,  to  denote  the  union  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  but  the 
primacy  of  the  Latin.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  creed  (his  Holiness  having 
retired  before  the  epistle  to  the  farthest 
throne)  the  sacred  vessels  are  washed 
at  what  are  called  the  credence  tables. 
When  the  pope  has  returned  to  the 
altar,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  pre- 
sence two  particles,  pointed  out  by 
the  deacon,  from  the  three  wafers, 
and  also  drinks  of  the  wine  and 
water  prepared  for  the  mass.  This 
precaution  against  poison,  though  a 
mere  form,  is  of  almost  immemorial 
usage  at  the  papal  high  mass.  At  the 
offertory  is  sung  the  motette  Christus 
resurgens  with  the  beautiful  music  of 
Felice  Anerio,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  concerted  pieces  of  the  papal 
choir.  This  is  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Sequence,  Victime  Paschali, 
generally  to  the  music  of  Simonelli. 
The  music  and  poetry  of  the  Church  for 


Easter-day  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  music.  This 
Sequence  especially  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic hymn  now  extant,  its  authorship 
having  never  been  ascertained:  like 
the  magnificent  anthem  for  Christmas, 
Quern  vidistis  Pasiores,  it  partakes  of 
the  dramatic,  introducing,  as  interlo- 
cutors, Mary,  who  returns  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  the  disciples,  who  ques- 
tion her  what  she  has  seen.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  kind  of  chorus,  which 
swells  into  a  noble  strain,  after  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

Before  the  preface  two  junior  car- 
dinal deacons  take  their  station  beside 
the  altar,  facing  each  other,  to  repre- 
sent the  two  angels  who  stood  at  the 
sepulchre.    Then  is  sung,  as  prepara- 
tory  to   the   consecration,   the  form 
which    offers  up  the  praises  of  the 
Church  with  those  of  angels,   arch- 
angels, thrones,  and  dominations ;  and 
after  the  choir  has  continued  it  in  the 
Sanctus,  a  dead  silence  follows,  to  be 
interrupted  by  that  burst  of  the  silver 
trumpets  at  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  effect  of  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.    The  consecration  of  the 
Elements  by  the  pope  takes  place  at 
the  high  altar,  to  typify,  it  is  said, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  in  sight 
of  the  multitude ;  the  altar  represents 
the   table  where    the   euchanst  was 
instituted,  and  the  throne  the  mount 
where  the  sacrifice  was  offered.      A 
second  elevation  of  the  host  and  the 
chalice  is  made,  after  the  pontiff  has 
left  the  altar,  by  the  assistant  car- 
dinals, and  each  is  carried  solemnly  to 
the  throne,  where  his  Holiness  par- 
takes of  both,  drinking  from  the  chalice 
through  a  golden  tube,  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  practice  at  the  time  when  com- 
munion under  both  kinds  was  general. 
The  deacon  and  subdeacon  then  receive 
from  his  hands  the  remainder  of  the* 
consecrated  elements.    A  ciborium  con- 
taining other  consecrated  particles   is 
brought  with  the  same  solemnity  to  the 
throne,  and  out  of  this  the  holy  father 
administers  communion,  in  one  kind, 
to  the  cardinal  deacons  present,   the 
Roman  princes,  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
and  the  Conservators.    After  the  con- 
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elusion  of  mass  the  pontiff,  assuming 
the  triple-crown  tiara,  reseats  himself 
in  the  portable  throne,  when  the  car- 
dinal archprie8t  of  St.  Peter's  presents 
him  with  a  parse  of  white  velvet  con- 
taining the  offering  made  to  him  for 
singing  mass  in  that  basilica — pro 
Missa  bene  cantata.  The  whole  cere- 
mony within  St.  Peter's  lasts  from  9£ 
to  I  If  o'clock  a.m.;  but  to  secure 
places,  strangers  ought  to  be  at  the 
ch.  at  least  an  honr  before  the  service 
commences.  At  a  little  after  12  o'clock 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
same  form  as  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
following  are  the  words,  translated  into 
English,  of  the  benediction,  the  Amen 
being  four  times  chanted,  and  break- 
ing finely  upon  the  silence  in  which, 
unless  one  is  very  near,  the  whole 
seems  to  pass  :— 

"May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  whose  power  and  authority 
we  confide,  intercede  for  us  with  the 
Lord.  Amen.  Through  the  prayers 
and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever 
Virgin,  of  the  blessed  Michael  the 
Archangel,  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  all  Saints,  may  the  Omni- 
potent God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
may  all  your  sins  be  remitted,  and 
Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen.  Indulgence,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  your  sins,  space  for 
true  and  faithful  repentance,  hearts 
ever  contrite,  and  amendment  of  life, 
may  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful  Ood 
afford  you.  Amen.  And  may  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Omnipotent  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon 
you  and  remain  with  you  ever.  Amen."* 

At  the  last  clause,  et  benedictio,  the 
pope  rises  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  front  and  on  each  side,  over  the 
people,  as  he  pronounces  the  holy 
names ;  at  descendat  he  stretches  out  his 

•  The  traveller  who  desires  greater  details 
on  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
will  find  them  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  DtUc 
Pontefieie  Fimztoni  deUa  Settimana  Santa,  di 
<l<utano  Moroni;  In  English  versions  by  Dr. 
English,  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Monsl- 
goore  Baggs;  and  la  the  French  pamphlet  of  the 
Abbe*  Hery  on  the  same  subject ;  all  which  may 
be  procured  at  Plato's  or  BptthBver'i  libraries. 

[Borne.'] 


arms  to  heaven,  and  then  folds  them 
over  his  breast.  The  benediction  con- 
cluded, a  cardinal  deacon  reads  in  Latin 
and  Italian  (afterwards  throwing  the 
documents  among  the  people)  the  bull 
of  the  plenary  indulgence  conceded 
to  all  who  have  attended  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  true  repent- 
ance, whose  hearts  are  purified  from 
the  malignancy  of  sin,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  The  military  bands 
strike  up,  the  bejls  of  St.  Peter's  and 
the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo  raise  their 
chorus,  as  final  to  the  celebration  of 
the  resurrection.  At  7  p.m.  the  illu- 
mination of  St.  Peter's  commences; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  carriages  to  go 
there  some  time  before  to  obtain  a  place. 
At  8  p.m.  the  whole  bursts  out  into  a 
brilliant  running  flame,  which  is  seen 
beautifully  either  from  the  Piazza  of 
St  Peter's  or  the  Pincian  Hill ;  and,  if 
people  are  quick  in  their  movements,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  from  both  places. 
Easter  Monday :  high  mass  on  this  and 
the  following  day  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
by  a  cardinal  priest  The  celebrated 
girandola,  which  formerly  took  place 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Monte  Pincio;  it 
commences  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  exhibition  of 
fireworks  in  the  world;  and  can  be 
well  seen  from  the  seats  erected  on  the 
occasion  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Should  the  evening  prove  unfavorable, 
it  is  postponed  to  the  following  Monday. 
May. — Whitsunday:  high  mass  in  the 
Sixtine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vatican;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After 
12  o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
chapels,  and  the  Confession.  Corpus 
Domini:  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  in  which  the  pope, 
the  clergy,  and  the  court  take  part. 
June  28th,  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  8t. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul :  at  6  p.m.  vespers 
in  St.  Peter's  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  blesses  the  Pal- 
fiums;  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter's 
is  thrown  open  on  this  occasion;  the 
illumination  of  St.  Peter's  takes  place 
on  this  and  the  girandola  on  the  Pin* 
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cian  on  the  succeeding  evening.  29th  : 
high  mass  in  St,  Peter's,  the  pope 
officiating,  at  1 0  a.m.  At  3,  vespers  in  St. 
Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals. November  1st:  high  mass  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Six- 
tine  chapel.  At  3  p.m.  vespers  for  the 
dead  in  die  same,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  whole  court.  2nd :  high 
mass  at  10  a.m.  by  the  pope,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  3rd  and  5th : 
a  similar  ceremony  for  the  souls  of  all 
deceased  popes  and  cardinals.  Decem- 
ber.— First  Sunday  in  Advent :  high  mass 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  procession  of 
the  pope  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  which 
is  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  On 
each  Sunday  in  Advent  divine  service 
is  performed  in  the  pope's  chapel,  either 
at  the  Vatican  or  the  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  8  th,  Conception  of  the  Virgin : 
high  mass  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  24th, 
Christmas  Eve:  vespers  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  at  5.  At  8£  p.m.  matines  and 
nocturnal  mass,  generally  by  the  Car- 
dinal Camerlengo,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope,  which  lasts  till  midnight. 
The  pope  on  this  occasion,  before  the 
ceremony  and  in  the  sacristy,  blesses 
the  hat  and  sword,  which  he  afterwards 
sends  as  a  present  to  some  Roman 
Catholic  prince.  25th,  Christmas  Day : 
at  3  a.m.  a  service  is  performed  in 
St  Peter's,  when  the  Pastorella  "  Shep- 
herd's Song"  is  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  the  only  occasion  during  the  year 
when  that  fine  piece  of  sacred  music 
is  executed ;  grand  mass  at  9  a.m.  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in  person,  at- 
tended by  the  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and 
the  whole  court.  26th:  mass  at  9 
a.m.  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  in  honour 
of  St.  Stephen.  27th :  a  similar  service 
in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  vespers  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Lateran,  when  the  skulls  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  exhibited.  31st:  vespers 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  at  which  the 
pope  is  generally  present. 

Vespers  are  sung  every  day  at  from  3 
to  4£  p.m.,  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
in  the  Choir  at  St.  Peter's :  they  are 
much  frequented  on  Fridays  and  Sun- 
days, on  account  of  the  fine  music  by 
which  they  are  generally  accompanied. 

Tickets  of  admission  for  the  ceremo- 


nies of  the  holy  week  at  St.  Peter's  and 
the  Sixtine  chapel  are  necessary  for 
ladies  only  ;  ladies  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  seats  must  be  dressed  in 
black,  without  bonnets,  and  with  veils, 
during  all  the  ceremonies.  Gentlemen, 
if  in  evening  dress  or  in  uniform,  are 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Six- 
tine and  Pontifical  chapels.  Ladies' 
tickets  may  be  procured  through  their 
diplomatic  representative  or  bankers. 
(No  tickets  are  required  during  the  cere- 
monies that  take  place  here  at  other  periods 
of  the  year,)  Admission  to  the  loggia  of 
the  ambassadors  and  princes  during  the 
illuminations,  but  which  are  better 
seen  from  the  Piazza,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  pope's 
Majordomo. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice 
on  the  Church  ceremonies  without 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  our 
countrymen  how  much  it  becomes 
them  upon  such  solemn  occasions  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  they  are  residing, 
and  not  to  consider,  as  we  are  ashamed 
to  confess  is  too  often  the  case,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  almost  as  thea- 
trical representations.  Nothing  can  be 
less  dignified  than  to  see  English 
and  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
remain  seated  during  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  mass — the  Elevation  of  the 
Host.  If,  as  Protestants,  they  cannot 
conscientiously  conform  outwardly  to 
the  usages  of  Roman  Catholics  on  such 
occasions,  they  would  do  better  to  stay 
away,  or,  if  present,  to  reflect  that,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  a  theatre  or  concert- 
room,  they  are  assisting  at  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  most  splendid  edifice 
ever  raised  by  man  to  religion  and  the 
worship  of  the  Divinity. 

2.  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  (San  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano), — This  celebrated 
basilica  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  the  senator  Plautius  Lateranus, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and  who 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
for  which  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero.  The  site  afterwards  passed  to 
the  family  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was 
born  near  the  palace.     In  the  4th  cen- 
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tary  the  Lateran  house  was  conferred 
by  Constantine  on  the  bishop  of  Rome 
as  his  episcopal  residence .   Constantine 
then  founded  this  basilica,  at  the  in- 
stigation  of  St.  Sylvester,    assisting 
with  his  own  hands  in   digging  the 
foundations.    It  was  long    regarded 
as  the   first  of  Christian   churches, 
and  the  inscription   on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  styles  it  the  Mother  and 
Head  of  all  Churches  of  the  city  and 
world    {omnium    urbis    et    orbis    Eccle- 
ivtrnm  Mater  et  Caput).    The  chapter 
of  the  Lateran  still  takes  precedence  of 
that  of  St.  Peter's  ;  the  ceremony  of 
taking  possession  of  the  Lateran  Basi- 
lica is  one  of  the  first  observed  on  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  whose  corona- 
tion takes  place  in  it,  so  that  for  1 500 
years  it  has  preserved  its  rank  and  pri- 
vileges.   It  is  one  of  the  4  basilicas 
which  have  a  '*  Porta  Santa."   It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  5  general  councils 
vhich  have  been  held  here,  and  to 
▼hich  we  shall  refer  hereafter.    The 
old  basilica  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
tire  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V., 
but  it  was  rebuilt  by  that  pope,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  and  remodelled 
by  many  of  his  successors.    Clement 
VIII.  enlarged  the  transepts  and  aisles 
from  the  designs   of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.    In  the  time  of  Innoceut  X. 
( 1644)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave  with 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granite 
columns,    no  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting the    roof;  with    the    present 
cumbrous  piers.    Clement  XII.  com- 
pleted the  work  of  renovation  in  1734, 
by  erecting  the  principal  facade  from 
the  designs  of  the  Florentine  archi- 
tect Alessandro  Galilei.      After  these 
numerous    restorations    and    changes 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
basilica  has  preserved    much   of  its 
original  character.    The  great  front  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  last  century :  it  is  built  entirely  of 
travertine,  consisting  of  4  large  columns 
and  6  pilasters  of  the  composite  order, 
sustaining  a  massive  entablature  and 
balustrade, on  which  are  placed  colossal 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  10  saints. 
Between  the  columns  and  pilasters  are 
3  balconies;  from  that  in  the  centre 
the  pope  gives  his  benedicton  to  the 


people  on  Ascension  Day.  The  whole 
facade  is  broken  into  ornaments  and  de- 
tails, which  lessen  the  general  effect. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  ancient  marble 
statue  of  Constantine  from  his  baths 
on  the  Quirinal.  There  are  5  entrances 
under  the  portico  to  the  basilica ;  the 
middle  one  has  a  bronze  door,  brought 
by  Alexander  VII.  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Adriano  in  the  Forum,  and  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Basilica  Emilia; 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and  is 
of  course  walled  up.  The  interior  has 
lost  the  distinctive  characters  of  a 
grand  basilica  under  the  hands  of  Bor- 
romini ;  the  roof  and  walls  are  covered 
with  medallions  and  stucco  ornaments, 
which  do  not  compensate  for  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  ancient  edifice.  As 
we  now  see  it,  it  consists  of  a  nave  with 
2  aisles  on  each  side,  separated  by  4 
rows  of  piers.  Those  of  the  nave,  in 
which  Borromini  has  encased  the 
columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are  pierced 
with  niches  containing  statues  of  the 
Apostles.  These  figures  are  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the  school  of 
Bernini,  with  all  its  extravagances, 
and  yet,  with  their  acknowledged 
faults,  the  effect  of  so  many  colossal 
statues  is  imposing.  The  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  St.  John,  are  by  Rvsconi;  the 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  are 
by  Le  Qros ;  the  St.  James  the  Less 
is  by  Angelo  Rossi ;  the  St.  Thaddeus  is 
by  Lorenzo  Ottoni;  the  St.  Simon  by 
Francesco  Maratti;  the  St.  Philip  by 
Giuseppe  Mazzuoli;  and  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  by  Monot.  The  one 
which  has  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  as 
a  work  of  art  is  the  St.  James  the  Less, 
"The  Apostles  appear  to  me  to  fall 
under  the  censure  of  an  injudicious 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  paint- 
ers. The  drapery  of  those  figures, 
from0 being  disposed  in  large  masses, 
gives  undoubtedly  that  air  of  grandeur 
which  magnitude  or  quantity  is  sure  to 
produce ;  but  though  it  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  managed  with  great 
skill  and  intelligence,  and  contrived  to 
appear  as  light  as  the  materials  will 
allow,  yet  the  weight  and  solidity  of 
6tone  was  not  to  be  overcome." — Sir  J. 
Reynolds.    Above  them  are  some  good 
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bas-reliefs.  The  great  ornament  of  the 
ch.,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  is  the 
Corsini  Chapel,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XII.,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini, and  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful structure :  the  richest  marbles,  the 
most  elaborate  ornaments  and  gilding, 
columns  of  precious  marbles,  bas-re- 
liefs, and  even  gems,  have  been  lavished 
on  its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  private 
chapel  in  Rome,  except  perhaps  that 
of  the  Borghese  family  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  whole  has  been 
controlled  and  6ubdued  by  a  correct 
taste,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated after  the  deformities  of  Borro- 
mini's  nave.  The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Guido's  picture  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.  The  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  forms  the  sepulchral  urn  of  Cle- 
ment XII.  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon ;  the  cover  is 
modern ;  the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope 
is  by  Maini ;  and  the  2  lateral  figures 
are  by  Carlo  Monaldi.  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini, 
with  his  statue  and  2  sitting  statues 
by  Maini.  The  figures  in  the  niches, 
representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are 
by  Rusconi  and  other  followers  of 
Bernini,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
as  works  of  art.  In  a  vault  under- 
neath this  chapel  is  a  good  Pieta  by 
A.  Montanti.  The  high  altar  of  the 
Basilica  stands  beneath  a  magnificent 
Gothic  tabernacle,  supported  by  3 
columns  of  grey  granite  and  one  of  mar- 
ble, curious  as  a  work  of  the  14th  cent. 
It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Urban  V., 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  to  receive  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church.  Within  the  high  altar  is 
enclosed  a  table  of  wood,  upon  which 
St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  officiated, 
and  upon  which  the  pope,  or  a  car- 
dinal authorized  by  a  special  brief 
from  him,  can  only  celebrate  mass. 
The  paintings  on  the  tabernacle,  much 
restored,     were     originally    of    the 


14th  century,  by  Berna  da  Siena,  The 
high  altar  and  tabernacle  have  been 
restored  and  decorated  with  much 
magnificence,  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX.  In  the  enclosed  space  below 
and  in  front  of  the  Confession  of  St. 
John,  is  the  bronze  tomb  of  Martin 
V.,  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  a  good 
work  by  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello. 
It  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave,  now  marked  by  the  arms  of  the 
family,  a  column  inlaid,  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  tribune  has  4  pointed  win- 
dows :  the  inscription  below  its  mosaic 
attributes  this  part  of  the  basilica  to 
Nicholas  IV.  (1287-1292).  It  con- 
tains an  indifferent  modern  picture  by 
Agricola  of  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  and 
the  Virgin.  The  vault  is  covered  with 
mosaics,  executed  in  1292  by  Jacopo 
da  Turrita  and  Qaddo  Oaddi.  They 
represent  our  Saviour  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  4  rivers  issuing  from  the  hill 
of  Paradise,  the  Virgin  and  Saints;  the 
small  kneeling  figure  on  1.  of  the  Virgin 
is  Nicholas  IV. ;  the  smaller  composi- 
tions between  the  windows,  and  below 
the  vault,  are  by  the  friar  Jacopo  di 
Camerino ;  all  the  mosaics  are  interest- 
ing as  examples  of  this  branch  of  art 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  cent. 

In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  the  splen- 
did altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The 
4  gilt  bronze  columns,  with  composite 
capitals,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  to  have  been  cast  by 
Augustus  from  the  bronze  rostra  of  the 
vessels  captured  at  the  battle  of  Actium . 
Above  is  a  fresco  of  the  Ascension 
by  Oav.  cTArpino,  and  on  the  tympanum 
the  Almighty,  by  Roncalli.  Behind  the 
altar  is  preserved  the  table  on  which 
the  Lust  Supper  is  supposed  to  have 
been  laid ;  it  is  of  cedar- wood  and  was 
once  encased  in  silver.  The  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  ba- 
silica has  been  purchased  by  the  Tor- 
lonias  and  converted  into  a  mausoleum 
for  their  family;  it  has  been  mag- 
nificently decorated  in  bronze  and 
sculptures,  and,  it  is  said,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  65,000/.  sterling.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
high  relief,  a  fine  work  by  Tenerani, 
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and  on  either  side  sepulchral  monu- 
ments to  the  first  duke  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  habited  as  a  Roman  matron, 
with  statues  of  Charity  and  Hope  on 
either  side;    the  monuments  are  by 
i'kialli  and  Barba,  the  statues  of  Force, 
Justice,  Temperance,  and  Prudence  by 
<lv.*ccarani,  Gajassi,  Stocchi,  and  Bezzi. 
The  chapel  beyond  this,  of  the  Mas- 
simo family,  from  the  design  of  Giac. 
oVUa  Porta,  has  a  good  Crucifixion  by 
X  ioccolante.  Out  of  the  1.  hand  transept, 
and  near  the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament, 
opens  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons : 
the  painting  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
two  Saints  John,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
the  Cav.  Arpmo;  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  vault,  by  B.  Croce ;  and 
on    one    of  the  walls,  a  portrait  of 
Martin  V.,  by  Scipione  Oaetano,    The 
tasteless  monument  on  the  1.  of  the 
altar,  iri  black  marble,  is  to  a  lady  of 
the  Colonna  family.     A  semicircular 
corridor,   called  the    Leonine   Portico, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Leo 
1.,  surrounds  the  choir.  On  its  walls  are 
several  sepulchral  monuments;  amongst 
others,  those  of  the  painters  Andrea 
Sacchi  and  Cav.  Arpmo,   and  of  A. 
Galilei  the  architect  of  the  facade.    In 
the  centre  is  an  altar,  over  which  is  a 
crucifix  attributed  to  Giotto,  and  on 
each  side  rude  mediaeval  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  belonged  to  this 
Basilica  before  the  fire.     In  another 
part  of  this  portico  is  a  curious  kneeling 
statue  of  Boniface  VIII.,  which  stood  for- 
merly before  the  altar  of  S.  Bonifacius 
in  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  where 
this  remarkable  pontiff  was  represented 
in  adoration  before  his  patron  saint. 
This  figure  is  interesting  as  a  likeness 
of  that  celebrated  Pope,  and  for  the 
costume,  especially  for  the  form  of  the 
tiara,  so  different  from  the  present  triple 
crown.*    Opening  on  the  1.,  out  of  the 
Leonine  portico,  a  door  leads  into  the 
sacristy ;  on  the  walls  of  the  passage  is 
a  curious  bas-relief  view  of  an  edifice, 
near  a  round  arch,  supposed  to  represent 
the   old  Lateran  Basilica  and    Porta 
Asinaria,  found  in  the  neighbourhood 

*  Tbe  Papal  tiara  or  Regnum  had  a  single  circlet 
until  the  latter  years  of  the  13th  century  under 
Boniface  VIII.,  when  the  second  was  added ;  the 
third  dates  from  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIL 


near  the  ch.  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  some  fragments  of  leaden 
water-pipes  bearing  the  name  of  Sextos 
Lateranus.  The  bronze  doors  leading 
from  the  Portico  Leonino  to  the  sacristy 
were  made  by  2  artists  of  Piacenza,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Celestin  111.(1196). 
In  the  small  sacristy  opening  out  of  the 
S.  de*  Canonici  is  a  drawing,  attributed 
to  Raphael,  of  his  picture  called  the 
Madonna  di  Casa  d  Alba,  now  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a  painting  of  the  An- 
nunciation by  Marcello  Venusti. 

Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice :  of  Card,  di  Kppo, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  rt.  hand  transept ; 
of  popes  Sylvester  II.,  Sergius  IV., 
and  Alexander  III.,  well  known  in  our 
history  as  the  friend  of  Becket  and 
St.  Bernard,  and  who  canonized  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  These  monu- 
ments, of  Pontiffs  buried  in  the  ch.,  are 
in  the  rt.  aisle,  and  long  posterior  to 
the  popes  to  whom  they  have  been 
erected;  that  to  Alexander  III.  was 
raised  by  Alexander  VII. 

On  the  second  pier  of  the  first  aisle 
on  the  rt.  is  the  portrait  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  by  Giotto,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  pope  between  two  cardinals, 
announcing  from  the  balcony  of  this 
ch.  the  jubilee  of  1300.  It  is  the  only 
fragment  remaining  of  the  frescoes 
of  Giotto  which  covered  the  loggia 
of  the  old  Lateran  palace.  The  other 
paintings  in  the  basilica  scarcely  re- 
quire notice :  the  best  are  the  Daniel 
by  Procaccini,  and  the  Jonas  by  8. 
Conca.  The  frescoes  in  the  transepts 
are  chiefly  by  B.  Cesari,  C.  Nebbia,  No- 
gari,  and  Ricci  di  Novara,  representing 
events  in  the  lives  of  Constantine  and 
S.  Silvester ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Em- 
peror is  by  Roncallu 

The  principal  Church  ceremonies  which 
take  place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are : — 
On  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  after 
the  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  non- 
Christian  converts  in  the  baptistery, 
the  cardinal  grand  vicar  of  Rome 
holds  an  ordination  in  this  basilica 
about  10  o'clock.  On  Ascension-day 
high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope,   who    afterwards 
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pronounces  his  benediction  from  the 
balcony.  The  pope  again  is  present 
at  high  mass  here,  with  the  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  24th  of  June.  The 
heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  ex- 
posed to  the  adoration  of  the  faithful 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  on  the  6th  of  July,  on 
the  9th  Nov.,  and  27th  Dec,  the  latter 
the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, with  very  fine  music.  Opening 
on  the  Piazza  del  Laterano,  is  the 
handsome  portico  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 
from  the  designs  of  D,  Font  ana.  At 
one  extremity  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  Nicolo  Cor- 
dieri,  erected  by  the  canons  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
bestowed  on  their  church  the  rich 
monastery  of  Clerac  in  Gascony.  Asa 
work  of  art  this  statue  has  little  merit. 
The  5  General  Councils  which  have 
given  celebrity  to  thiB  basilica,  and 
known  as  the  Lateran  Councils,  were 
the  following: — I.  March  19,  1123,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  II.,  at  which 
the  questions  connected  with  the  In- 
vestiture were  settled.  II.  April  18, 
1139,  under  Innocent  II.,  at  which 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned, 
and  measures  taken  to  terminate  the 
schism  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II. 
III.  March  5,  1179,  under  Alexan- 
der III.,  at  which  the  schism  caused 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned. IV.  November  11,  1215, 
under  -  Innocent  III.,  at  which  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Hungary,  Arragon,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, &c,  were  present;  when  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  was  first  im- 
posed on  the  Western  Church.  '  At  this 
council  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  errors 
of  Almaric  and  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  pretended  prophet  of  Calabria,  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  were  denounced 
as  heresies.  V.  May  3,  1512,  sum- 
moned by  Julius  II.,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  under  Leo  X.    This 


council  is  remarkable  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  between 
the  Pope  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were     j 
sacrificed.    The  only  general  councils     j 
which  have  been  held  since  that  time     I 
was  that  of  Trent,  a.d.  1525,  and  of 
the  Vatican  in  1869,  1870. 

The  Cloisters,  entered  from  the  last 
chapel  out  of  the  S.  aisle,  retain  their 
beautiful  Gothic  of  the  12th  or  13th 
century.  The  old  episcopal  throne,  said 
to  be  that  of  St  Silvester,  was  removed 
there  in  the  last  century.  There  are 
many  curious  monuments  here  which 
deserve  notice;  the  columns  exhibit 
some  good  examples  of  the  mosaic 
ornaments  of  the  period.  Among  the 
relics  is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in  mar- 
ble, in  the  centre  of  the  cloister,  having 
several  Christian  emblems,  such  as 
Runic  knots  in  relief,  &c  of  an  early 
period;  2  columns  of  Pilate's  house; 
a  column  said  by  the  tradition  to  have 
been  split  when  the  vail  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain  on  each  side  of  the 
porphyry  slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment ;  a 
slab  supported  by  4  columns,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  height  of  our 
Saviour  (they  are  6  feet  high) ;  a  mi- 
raculous altar-table,  upon  which,  a 
priest  doubting  of  the  real  presence, 
the  consecrated  wafer  fell  from  his 
hand  through  the  slab,  and  left  a  hole  ; 
several  slab-tombs  from  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  few  Roman  inscriptions. 
Some  interesting  remains  of  the  deco- 
rations of  the  old  basilica,  in  the  rear 
of  the  modern  edifice,  may  be  seen  from 
the  cloisters. 

The  Baptistery,  or  church  of  8.  Gio- 
vanni in  Fonte,  erected  by  Constantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  remains  of  more 
ancient  edifices,  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing in  brickwork.  On  the  sides  of  the 
eastern  entrance  are  2  magnificent  red 
porphyry  columns,  with  marble  capitals 
of  the  composite  order,  half-buried  in 
the  wall,  surmounted  by  an  entablature 
in  good  taste,  which  opened  into  the 
portico  or  atrium  of  the  Baptistery,  en- 
closed, as  we  now  see  it,  in  tne  1 1  tji  cent, 
by  Anastasius  IV.     In  the  Baptistery, 
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properly  speaking,  8  columns  of  por- 
phyry, with  Ionic  and  composite  capi- 
tals, sustain  a  cornice  which  runs  round 
the  building,  supporting  8  smaller 
columns  of  marble,  which  again  sup- 
port the  octagonal  drum  of  the  cupola 
and  lantern  of  the  roof.  The  exterior, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior, have  very  probably  been  pre- 
served since  the  time  of  Constantine, 
but  the  whole  building  is  known  to  have 
been  repaired  by  several  popes  down  to 
the  1 7th  century,  when  Urban  VIII.  and 
Innocent  X.  restored  it  as  we  now  6ce 
it.  The  paintings  on  the  8  sides  of  the 
Cupola,  illustrating  the  Life  of  the 
Baptist,  are  by  Andrea  SaccM ;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  by  Giacinto  Gemi- 
gnani.  Carlo  Marattat  and  Andrea  Comas- 
*eif  and  represent  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantine.  The  Baptismal 
Font,  in  the  centre  of  the  sunk  octa- 
gon, is  of  green  basalt.  It  was  in  this 
urn,  which,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  has  been  held  sacred,  as 
that  in  which,  by  a  tradition  now  ex- 
ploded, Constantine  was  baptised  by 
st  Sylvester,  or,  according  to  Gibbon, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  cured  of  his 
leprosy  by  the  same  saint,  that  Cola  di 
Rienzo  bathed,  on  Aug.  1,  1347,  the 
night  before  he  appeared  with  his 
insignia  of  knighthood,  and  sum- 
moned Clement  VI.  and  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  to  appear  before  him. 
He  was  then  crowned  in  the  basilica  of 
the  Lateran  with  the  7  crowns  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
typical  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
from  heaven,  before  the  close  of  the 
year  this  pompous  display  terminated  in 
his  captivity  at  Avignon  ;  and  it  was 
superstitiously  believed  by  many  of 
his  own  followers  that  his  downfall  was 
a  divine  judgment  for  the  profanation 
of  this  font.  Opening  out  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  2  chapels,  formed,  it  is 
said,  out  of  apartments  in  the  house  of 
Constantine,  and  converted  into  chapels 
by  Pope  St.  Hilary  (461-467)—  that  on 
the  rt.  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, with  a  bronze  statue  by  Valadier, 
copied  from  the  one  in  wood  by  Dona- 
tello  in  the  sacristy ;  that  on  the  1.,  to 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  has  2  good  columns 
in  oriental  alabaster  and  a  statue  of  the 


patron  saint  by  G.  B.  della  Porta.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  mosaics  on  a  gold 
ground  of  the  5th  centy.,  representing 
arabesques  in  the  style  of  those  painted 
in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  groups  of  birds 
— ducks,  parroquets,  red-legged  par- 
tridges, and  doves — and  fruits,  with  the 
Lamb,  emblematical  of  Christ,  in  the 
centre ;  they  are  amongst  the  most  an- 
cient Christian  mosaics  in  Rome."  The 
bronze  gates  are  of  the  time  of  Celes- 
tin  III.  The  baptistery  is  now  used 
on  the  Saturday  before  Easter  for  bap- 
tizing Jews  converted  to  Christianity. , 
Adjoining  the  Baptistery  is  the  Ora- 
tory of  St.  Venantius,  erected  by  Pope 
John  IV.  (639-642)  and  completed  by 
Theodorus  I.?(a.d.  640-648)  in  order 
to  deposit  in  it  the  remains  of  certain 
martyrs  brought  from  Dalmatia.  It 
was  preceded  by  the  portico,  enclosed 
in  the  12th  centy.  by  Anastasius  IV., 
and  which,  as  already  stated,  formed  the 
atrium  of  the  Baptistery.  '  Two  chapels 
have  been  erected  in  this  portico ;  that 
on  the  rt.,  the  property  of  the  Borgia 
family,  and  dedicated  to  SS.  Cypriauus 
and  Justina,  has  a  very  handsome 
mediraval  mosaic  vault  of  delicate  foli- 
age and  flowers ;  the  opposite  chapel  of 
SS.  Rufina  and  Secunda,  belonging  to 
the  Lercari  family  of  Genoa,  had  a 
similar  mosaic  vaulting,  but  which  has 
been  destroyed.  In  the  Oratory  of  St. 
Venantius  are  a  modern  altar  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Ceva  family,  to  whom  it 
belonged.  On  the  vanlt  over  it  is  a 
remarkable  mosaic  of  the  7th  centy., 
representing  our  Saviour  between  2 
Angels,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  bene- 
diction, with  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
Paul,  Peter,  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
Venantius  below,  those  at  each  end  being 
the  founders,  John  IV.  holding  a  model 
of  the  Oratory,  and  Theodorus  I.  a 
book.  On  the  face  of  the  arch  are 
the  2  .Holy  Cities,  the  emblems  of  the 
4  Evangelists,  and  full-length  figures  of 
8  saints,  remarkable  as  showing  the 
costumes  of  the  period — SS.  Paulini- 
anus,  Tellius,  Asteriu6,  and  Anastasius 
on  one  side,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antio- 
chianus,  and  Gaianus  on  the  other.  As 
works  of  art  these  mosaics  are  rude  in 
execution,  but  interesting  from  their 
early  period.  They  were  restored  as  we 
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now  see  them  in  1674,  having  suffered 
great  degradation.  This  Oratory  being 
generally  closed,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  sacristan  of  the  Baptistery 
toahave  the  door  opened. 

The  Scala  Santa. — Under  a  portico  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Basilica,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala 
Santa.  Sixtus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the 
Lateran  palace,  religiously  preserved 
that  portion  of  the  chapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  which  had  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palace  was  de- 
stroyed, and  constructed  this  portico 
over  the  Scala  Santa,  which  had  also 
escaped  the  names.  The  stairs  con- 
sist of  28  marble  steps,  stated  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  have  belonged  to 
Pilate's  house,  and  to  have  been  the 
identical  ones  which  our  Saviour  de- 
scended when  he  left  the  judgment- 
seat.  They  are  only  allowed  to  be 
ascended  by  penitents  on  their  knees ; 
and  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  who 
visited  them  was  so  great  that  Clement 
XII.  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
them  by  planks  of  wood,  which  are  said 
to  have  since  been  renewed  three  times. 
In  the  handsome  Gothic  chapel  at  the 
summit,  called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum, 
formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the 
popes,  and  the  only  part  which  remains 
of  their  ancient  palace,  is  a  painting 
of  the  Saviour,  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  but,  like  so  many 
others,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  said 
by  the  tradition  to  be  an  exact  likeness 
of  our  Lord  at  the  age  of  1 2.  This  chapel 
contains  also  a  large  collection  of  relics ; 
no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  Fon- 
tana's  portico,  before  it  was  enclosed  by 
Pius  I  a.,  was  a  fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  double  arcade  of  2  orders,  the 
lower  Doric,  and  the  upper  Corinthian, 
of  which  the  first  alone  has  been  pre- 
served. The  statues  of  an  Ecce  Homo 
and  of  Christ  Betrayed,  which  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  are  by  Giacometti. 
The  Scala  Santa  is  in  the  middle,  and  on 
each  side  are  2  parallel  flights  of  steps, 
by  which  the  penitents  descend.  Out- 
side, and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
looking  towards  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
is  a  tribune  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  to 
receive  the  mosaics  which  covered  a 


triclinium  in  the  Laterau  Palace,  of 
the  time  of  Leo.  III.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  copies,  what  remained  of  the 
originals  having  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  They  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
Apostles,  and  on  the  face  of  the  vault 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter 
with  one  hand,  and  St.  Peter,  seated, 
giving  a  consecrated  banner  to  Charle- 
magne, and  the  Pallium  to  St.  Leo.  The 
buildings  enclosing  the  Scala  Santa 
have  undergone  extensive  repairs  and 
decoration,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX. 

The  Lateran  Palace  and  Museum  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Palaces 
and  Museums  (p.  272). 

3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc, 
also  called  the  Liberian  Basilica,  the 
third   in    rank,    and   one   of    those 
which  have  a  Porta  Santa.     It  was 
founded  near  the  Macellum  Livice,  on 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Esquiline,  in 
A.d.  352,  by  Pope  Liberius,  and  John, 
a  Roman  patrician,  in  consequence  of 
a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in  the  month 
of  August,  which  covered  the  precise 
space  occupied  by  their  basilica.  From 
this   legend,  which  is  represented  in 
a  bas-relief  in  the  Borghese   chapel, 
the  edifice  was  at  first  called  S.  Maria 
ad  Nives ;  it  afterwards  took  the  name 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  from  being  the 
principal  of  all  the  Roman  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.    The  interior 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations 
and  additions,  which  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  its  original  plan ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  changes  it  has  retained 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  larger 
basilica  than  any  other  ch.  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.     It  was  enlarged  in. 
432  by  St.  Sixtus  III.  on  its  present 
plan,  which  has  been  preserved  amidst 
all  the  subsequent  reparations.    The 
tribune  with  its  mosaics  were  added 
in  the  13th  century  by  Nicholas  IV. 
(1288-94).     The  whole  building  was 
repaired  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1 575,  and 
the  principal  facade  was  added  in  1741 
by  Benedict  XIV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Fuga,  when  the  old  one  of  the  12th 
centy.,  erected  by  Eugenius  III.,  was 
pulled  down,  the  inscription  relative 
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to  the  erection  of  which  may  he  seen 
let  into  the  outer  wall  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  basilica.  At  the  same  time  the 
interior  was  completely  renovated, 
the  columns  were  polished  and  had 
adapted  to  them  new  Ionic  bases  and 
capitals,  and  the  building  generally 
was  reduced  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  see  it.  There  are  2  facades, 
the  principal  facing  the  S.E.,  and 
the  other  at  the  rear  of  the  basilica. 
The  first,  by  Fuga,  is  one  of  the  least 
happy  exhibited  in  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  Rome.  From  the  balcony  in 
the  upper  portico  of  the  great  facade 
the  pope  pronounces  his  benediction  on 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  The 
vails  and  vault  of  the  portico  are 
covered  with  mosaics ;  they  were  on 
the  old  facade,  are  well  preserved,  and 
were  restored  some  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  Camuccini,  when  the 
name  of  the  artist,  with  their  date 
(1317),  Philippus  Rusutus,  probably  a 
pupil  of  the  school  of  the  Cosimatis, 
was  discovered ;  the  subject  being 
Christ  giving  his  Benediction,  with  the 
Virgin  and  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  James,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  on  either  side,  and 
below  the  Miraculous  Fall  of  Snow  and 
the  Dream  of  St.  Liberius.  The  other 
front,  constructed  by  Carlo  Rainaldi,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.,  is  in 
better  taste.  The  bell-tower  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  edifices  of 
the  kind  in  Rome.  It  is  decorated 
with  handsome  mouldings  and  bronze 
ornaments,  and  of  the  time  of  Eugenius 
III.,  except  the  spire,  which  is  more 
modem.*     There  are  5  doors  in  the 

*  The  CantpanUi,  or  bell-towers,  are  amongst 
the  moat  unaltered  of  the  mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  of  Rome,  as  from  their  solidity  they 
have  not  required  the  restorations  that  have 
entirely  changed  the  style  of  the  adjoining 
churches,  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  being, 
perhaps,  the  best  preserved.  They  are  built  on 
an  uniform  plan,  consisting  of  several  storeys  of 
elegant  brickwork,  separated  by  cornices  of  terra- 
cotta or  marble;  the  basement  story  is  in 
general  plain,  double  the  height  of  the  others, 
without  windows,  and  originally  with  an  en- 
trance—the npper  stories,  or  which  the  general 
number  is  6,  containing  on  each  side  2  round 
arches,  now  mostly  closed,  the  2  or  3  uppermost 
having  also  circular  arches,  but  open,  and  sepa- 
rated by  stumpy  marble  columns :  these  served, 
as  they  still  do,  as  the  bell-lofts ;  on  some  there 
Is  a  niche  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  (Sta.  Fran- 


principal  front,  including  the  walled- 
up  Porta  Santa. 

The  interior  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  its  class  in  existence.  It  consists 
of  an  immense  nave,  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  Co- 
lumns  of  white  marble.  These  support 
a  continued  entablature,  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  broken  by  the  modern 
arches  flanked  by  columns  of  grey 
granite  constructed  by  Paul  V.  and 
Benedict  XIV.  as  entrances  to  the  Bor- 
ghese  and  Sixtine  chapels.  Upon  the 
entablature  rests  the  upper  wall  of  the 
nave,  with  a  range  of  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters  corresponding  in  number  to 
the  columns  beneath.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  280  English  feet,  and  the 
breadth  about  60  feet.  The  roof,  de- 
signed by  Sangallo,  is  flat,  and  divided 
into  5  rows  of  nanels.  It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  gold 

cesca  Romana,  Sta.  Groce).  The  surface  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with,  stucco  in  any 
part,  nor  Indeed  was  it  required  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  brick  construction ;  but  in  those 
still  well  preserved  have  been  let  in  circular  or 
cruciform  slabs  of  red  and  green  porphyry,  of 
green  and  blue  smalt,  and  even  of  bronze ;  none 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  originally  with 
spires,  but  to  have  been  terminated  by  a  flat  ter- 
race over  the  uppermost  bell-loft,  and  surrounded 
by  a  decorated  cornice,  in  the  more  elegant 
ones  of  white  marble^  There  is  some  variation 
in  the  disposition  of  the  upper  lofts,  that  of  Sta. 
Pudenzlana  being  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  this  respect.  There  is  no  general  rule 
as  to  the  position  of  these  Campanili  with  re- 
gard to  the  sacred  edifices  to  which  they  were 
attached :  in  some  cases  they  are  entirely  de- 
tached (SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo),  in  others  on  the 
sides  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  churches 
(Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Sta.  Pudenziana),  whilst 
in  others  still  they  are  built  at  the  extremity 
of  the  transepts  (Sta.  Croce  and  S.  Lorenzo). 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  towers  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  to  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  The  principal  and  best  pre- 
served are  those  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  (1376), 
a  Maria  in  Oosmedin  (1119),  Sta.  Pudenziana 
(1130),  Sta.  Franoesca  Romana  (1200);  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Coellan  (1216),  S. 
Alessio  on  the  Aventine  (1217),  San  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mure  (1216),  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(U40),  S.  Giorgio  (1280),  and  S.  Crisogono ;  the 
two  latter  have  been  a  good  deal  altered  by 
restorations,  and  have  had  stumpy  spires  added. 
This  style  of  construction  appears  to  have  been 
followed  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  centy.,  the 
earliest  exiting  being  that  of  S.  Praxede,  the 
latest  that  of  Santo  Splrito  in  Sassia,  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  Campanile,  with  4  tiers  of 
double  recessed  arches,  erected  In  the  Pontificate 
ofSUtusIV.  (1485.) 
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brought  to  Spain  from  South  America, 
presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  side  aisles  are 
comparatively  low  and  narrow,  and 
have  vaulted  roofs  little  in  character 
with  that  of  the  nave.  The  whole 
building  is  richly  but  tastefully  deco- 
rated. The  side-walls  of  the  nave  and 
the  face  of  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
covered  with  mosaics  of  much  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  Those  on  the 
side  walls  represent  in  compartments 
different  subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, illustrating  chiefly  the  lives  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  They  are  known  by  a  letter 
from  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  8th  century, 
and  are  generally  considered  to  date 
from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III., 
whose  name  is  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  the  arch.  The  Mosaics  on  the  face 
of  this  arch  represent  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament,  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  with  the  two 
Holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
covered  with  mosaics  by  Jacopo  da 
Turita  (1295)*  the  same  who  executed 
a  part  of  those  in  the  Lateran  basilica : 
they  represent  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  angels  and  3  saints  on 
each  side,  and  are  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  artist :  the  five  below  and 
between  the  windows  are  by  Oaddo 
Gaddi ;  they  represent  the  Purifica- 
tion, the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, ' 
the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  Beneath,  the  table  of  the 
high  attar  rests  on  a  large  urn  in  red 
porphyry,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  remains  of  the  founder  of  the 
church ;  it  formerly  stood  in  the  nar- 
thex  of  the  basilica;  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  is  now  let  into  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  baptistery.  Over  the  high 
altar  rises  the  baldacchino  erected  by 
Benedict  XIV.  from  the  designs  of 
Fuga :  it  is  supported  by  4  Corinthian 
columns  of  red  porphyry,  entwined 
with  gilt  bronze  palm-leaves,  and  sur- 
mounted by  4  angels  in  marble  by 
Pietro  Bracci.    Beneath  is  the  Confes- 1 


sion  of  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist, 
where  his  and  relics  of  sundry  other 
saints  are  preserved.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  semicircular  atrium  similar  to 
those  at  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  San 
Paolo,  and  reached  by  a  double  flight 
of  steps,  the  whole  magnificently  deco- 
rated with  coloured  marbles,  and  co- 
lumns of  Egyptian  alabaster, — a  work 
recently  completed  at  the  expense  of 
Pius  IX.  from  the  designs  of  Ves- 
pignani.  The  present  Pope  is  said 
to  have  selected  this  as  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, as  Pius  VI.  did  at  St. 
Peter's. 

The  Sixtine  Chapel,  or  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament, near  the  end  of  the  rt.  aisle,  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs 
of  Fontana,  and  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
other  ornaments.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sixtus  V.,  with  his  statue  by  Val- 
soldo ;  and  that  of  Pius  V.  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzana,  the  urn  of  which  is  a  fine 
mass  of  verde  antico  with  bronze  orna- 
ments. The  numerous  bas-reliefs  of 
historical  subjects  relative  to  the  two 
pontificates  are  chiefly  by  Flemish 
artists  of  little  merit  The  altar  in  the 
centre  has  a  fine  tabernacle  sustained 
by  4  angels  in  bronze.  We  are  told 
that  this  chapel  was  commenced  when 
Sixtus  was  a  cardinal,  and  that  Gre- 
gory XIII.  suspended  his  allowance  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  be  a  rich 
man  to  incur  such  an  expense.  The 
work  would  have  been  postponed  in 
consequence,  if  Fontana  had  not  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus,  then  Cardinal 
di  Montalto,  the  whole  of  his  savings, 
an  act  of  generosity  which  he  repaid 
by  his  constant  patronage  after  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  chapel  are  by  Pozzo,  Cesare 
Ncbbia,  and  other  contemporary  artists ; 
and  the  bas-reliefs  round  the  monu- 
ments of  the  two  popes,  by  Cordieri; 
they  represent  different  events  during 
their  reigns — those  of  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  which  took  place  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  his  sending 
assistance  to  Charles  IX.  of  France  for 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants :  the 
statue  of  St.  Dominick  is  by  G.  Bm 
Porta.  In  the  subterranean  chapel 
beneath  the  altar  is  the  smaller  one. 
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in  which  is  preserved  the  sacred  Culla, 
which  forms  the  object  of  a  solemn 
ceremony  and  procession  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  Culla  consists  of  five 
boards  of  the  manger  wherein  the 
infant  Saviour  was  deposited  at  the 
Nativity;  they  are  enclosed  in  an 
urn  of  silver  and  crystal,  with  a  fine 
gilt  figure  of  the  child  on  the  top.  As 
to  their  history,  they  were  brought  to 
Rome  from  Bethlehem  when  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Jerome  were  also  removed, 
in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  by 
Pope  Theodorus.  There  is  a  good 
statue  of  St.  Gaetano  by  Bernini  here. 
Id  the  small  chapel  of  Sta.  Lucia,  on  the 
rt.  before  entering  the  more  gorgeous 
one  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  altar  consists  of 
a  curious  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the 
4th  century,  with  bas-relief  in  2  series 
representing  10  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  early  Christian  Sculpture  (see 
p.  276) :  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Petronius  Probus,  consul  in  a.d.  341, 
whose  portrait  is  ona  medallion  in  front. 
The  richness  of  this  chapel  is  far  sur- 
passed by  the  Capella  Paolina,  or  Borghe- 
siana,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basilica, 
built  by  Paul  V.  from  the  designs  of 
Flaminio  Ponzio  (1608),  and  remark- 
able for  the  magnificence  of  its  archi- 
tectural decorations.  The  altarpiece 
is  formed  of  fluted  columns  or  bands 
of  jasper;  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
miraculous  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  traditionally  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  pronounced  to  be  such  in 
the  copy  of  a  papal  bull  attached  to  one  of 
the  walls.  It  is  the  same  which  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  carried  in  procession  to 
stay  the  plague  that  desolated  Rome  in 
a.d.  590 ;  above  it,  and  surmounting  the 
altarpiece,  is  a  bronze  bas-relief  by  Ste- 
fano  Maderno,  representing  the  miracle 
of  the  snow,  above  alluded  to.  The 
frescoes  on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
above  the  tombs,  and  those  on  the 
great  arches,  are  by  Guido,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna,  which  was 
painted  by  Lanfranco.  The  frescoes 
around  the  altar  and  on  the  penden- 
tives  beneath  the  cupola  are  by  Cav. 
d'  Arpino  ;  those  of  the  cupola,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  standing  on  tne 
half-moon,  are  by  Cigoli.    The  sepul- 


chral monuments  in  this  chapel  are 
remarkable :  that  of  Paul  V.  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  6mall  statues  by 
Buonvicino,  Ippolito  Buzi,  and  others 
of  the  school  of  Bernini.  That  of 
Clement  VIII.,  of  the  Aldobrandini 
family,  who  gave  Paul  his  cardinal's 
hat :  the  bas-reliefs  on  it  are  by  Mochi, 
Pietro  Bernini,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  same  school.  The  statues  of 
both  pontiffs  are  by  Silla  da  Viggiu; 
those  of  Aaron,  St.  Bernand,  and  St. 
Athanasius,  by  N.  Corderi.  The  2 
smaller  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Capella  Borghesiana 
are  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
Sta.  Franceses  Romana,  their  paintings 
by  B.  Croce  and  Baglioni.  Beneath  the 
Borghese  Chapel  are  the  sepulchral 
vaults  in  which  the  members  of  the 
family  are  interred,  the  last  occupants 
being  our  countrywoman  Princess 
Gwendaline  Talbot  Borghese  and  her 
3  infant  children,  who  followed  her  so 
soon  to  the  grave.  Few  members  of 
the  Roman  nobility  have  been  so  uni- 
versally regretted  by  all  classes  as 
Princess  Borghese;  her  charities  and 
benevolence  were  unbounded,  her  death 
at  the  time  was  considered  a  public 
calamity,  and  her  memory  is  still  vene- 
rated as  that  of  one  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  with  which  such  a  life 
of  virtue  and  good  works  is  rewarded 
by  the  church  of  which  6he  was  so 
bright  an  ornament.  On  tbe  same 
side  of  the  ch.  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Sforza  family,  designed  by  M.  Angeio, 
now  the  winter  choir  of  the  canons, 
with  a  painting  of  the  Assumption 
over  the  altar  by  Gir.  da  Sermoneta; 
and  next  to  it  the  Capella  Cesi,  now 
belonging  to  the  Ducal  house  of  Mas- 
simo, containing  2  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  cardinals  of  the  Cesi  family, 
by  Gvg.  della  Porta,  The  Baptistery, 
on  the  rt.  on  entering  the  basilica,  for- 
merly the  choir,  was  erected  by  F, 
Ponzio;  the  bas-relief  over  the  altar, 
of  the  Assumption,  is  by  Bernini;  it 
was  fitted  up  for  its  present  use  by 
Leo  XII. ;  the  font  is  a  fine  basin  of 
red  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
by  Vattadier.  On  the  wall  is  the  se- 
i  pulchral  inscription  of  Patritius,  the 
|  founder  of  the  basilica  above  aT   " 
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to.  Opening  out  of  the  baptistery  on  one 
side  is  the  Sacristy,  containing  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  8c.  Gae- 
tani,  and  frescoes  by  Passignani ;  and 
on  the  other  a  passage  leading  out  of 
the  ch.v  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Paul  V.  In  other  parts  of  the  basi- 
lica are,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
aisle,  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Gonsalvo  Rodrigo,  Bishop  of  Albano, 
by  Giovanni  Cosmati,  dated  1299, 
and  above  a  mosaic  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  SS.  Matthew  and  Jerome, 
whose  remains  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
this  ch. ;  the  monument  to  Clement 
IX.,  with  sculptures  by  Guidi,  Fan- 
celli,  and  Ercole  Ferrata,  was  erected 
by  Clement  X. ;  another  raised  by  Six- 
tus  V.,  when  cardinal,  to  Nicholas  IV., 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  is  by  Leonardo 
da  Sarzana ;  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
family  of  Platina,  the  historian  of  the 
popes,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  1.- 
hand  aisle;  and  at  the  opposite  end,  near 
the  great  entrance,  the  tomb  of  2  mem- 
bers of  the  French  family  De  Levis,  of 
Aries,  one  a  cardinal,  another  an  arch- 
bishop— a  handsome  specimen  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  early  part 
of  the  1 6th  century.  The  pavement  of 
Sta.  M.  Maggiore  is  very  beautiful, 
consisting  of  alternate  compartments 
of  mosaic  work  and  marble,  but  of 
comparatively  recent  date. 

The  ceremonies  in  this  basilica  during 
the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing  kind. 
At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the  pope 
celebrates  high  mass  here,  unless  it 
takes  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  high  mass  is  always 
performed  by  the  cardinal  archpriest 
of  the  basilica  in  presence  of  the 
pope,  who  afterwards  pronounces 
from  the  balcony  his  benediction 
on  the  people.  The  ceremony  of 
the  Presepe  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
which  the  Culia  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession, has  been  already  noticed; 
it  takes  place  at  3  a.m.,  but  is  not 
calculated  to  repay  the  expectation 
of  the  visitor  who  looks  only  to 
ceremonial  display.  The  Sacred  Culla 
is  exposed  over  the  high  altar  in 
a  magnificent  silver  and  crystal  or- 
nament the  whole  of  the  next  day, 


during  which  the  ch.  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  Paoline  and  Six- 
tine  Chapels  opened.  On  the  5th  of 
August  the  Feast  of  Santa  Maria  ad 
Nives  is  celebrated  in  the  Borghese 
chapel. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
Rome,  called  the  Colonna  delta  Vergme. 
It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  preserved  to 
attest  the  magnificence  of  the  basilica 
of  Constantine,  although  it  probably 
belonged  to  an  edifice  of  an  earlier 
period,  possibly  to  the  Temple  of 
Peace  founded  by  Vespasian.  It 
is  47  feet  high  without  the  capital 
and  base,  which  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  column. 
It  was  erected  here  by  Paul  V.  in 
1613,  under  the  direction  of  Carlo 
Maderno.  On  the  summit  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  standing  on  the 
half-moon,  by  Bertelot.  Near  this  is  a 
small  pillar  in. the  form  of  a  cannon 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  to  commemorate 
the  absolution  given  by  Clement  VIII. 
in  1595  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his 
abandoning  from  state  considerations 
the  Protestant  faith  of  his  ancestors. 

4.  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura9 
about  l£  mile  beyond  the  Porta  San 
Paolo,  and  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and 
hence  called  the  Basilica  Ostiensis. 
Forty  years  ago  there  was  no  monu- 
ment at  Rome  which  the  lover  of  early 
Christian  art  regarded  with  more  lively 
interest  than  this  magnificent  temple 
of  the  first  ages  of  our  faith.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  emperors  Valenti- 
nian  II.  and  Tneodosius  in  a.d.  388,  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  basilica 
founded  by  Constantine,  over  the  ca- 
tacomb of  Lucina,  a  Roman  lady  who  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  completed 
by  Honorius  in  395 :  Leo  III.  restored 
it  in  the  8th  century.  In  all  its  sub- 
sequent alterations  the  original  plan 
was  carefully  preserved,  bains  the  only 
specimen  existing  in  Rome  of  the  great 
Basilicas,  similar  to  what  St  Peter's  was 
before  it  was  replaced  by  its  present 
magnificent  successor;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which 
the  Christian   traveller  endeavoured 
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to  perform  a  pilgrimage.    The  length 
of  the  basilica  was  411    ft.,  of   the 
transepts    279  ft.;    the  body   of  the 
building  was  295  ft  by  214  ft,  and 
was  divided  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
on   either  side  by  4  rows  of  Corin- 
thian  columns  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,   20  in  each,  surmounted  by  a 
fine    open-work  roof,  formed  of  im- 
mense beams  and  rafters  of  pine-wood, 
without  anv  decoration,  as  we  still  see 
in  some  of  the  basilicas  of  the  same 
period  at  Ravenna  ;   and  the    whole 
building  presented  an  assemblage  of 
columns  amounting  to  no  less  than 
138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and  form- 
ing by  far  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.     Under  the  high  altar  was  the 
tomb  which  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  body,  on  the  same  authority, 
had  been  removed  here  from  the  Vati- 
can in  a.d.  251,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone 
urn,  on  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  the  Apostle.    The  mosaics  of  the 
great  arch,  the  bronze  gate  cast  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Popes,  its  monuments  and  altars, 
all  combined  to  increase  the  interest 
of  the  sacred  edifice.    For  British  tra- 
vellers this  basilica  possessed  an  addi- 
tional interest,  since  it  was  the  church 
of  which  the  Kings  of  England  were 
protectors  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion,  as    the   sovereigns  of  Austria, 
France,   and  Spain  are   still  of  the 
basilicas  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Lateran, 
and  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.     All  this 
is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
edifice  in  which  Christian  worship  had 
been    uninterruptedly  celebrated    for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  16th  July,  1823. 
The  roof  took  fire  during  some  repairs, 
and    fell    into   the    nave   and   aisles, 
where  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
marble  columns  of  the  nave  were  com- 
pletely calcined,  and  the  large  por- 
phyry columns  of  the  altars  and  those 
which  supported  the  great  arch  of  the 
tribune  were  split  into  fragments.  The 
only  portions  which  escaped  were  the 
western  facade,  with  its  mosaics  of 
the  13th  century;  a  colonnade  erected 
by  Benedict  XIII.;  the  tribune,  and 


the  mosaics  of  the  13th  century  on  its 
vault;  some  portions  of  the  portraits 
of  the  popes;  part  of  the  bronze 
gate ;  40  columns  of  the  side  aisles ; 
and  some  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs. 
Since  this  disaster,  large  sums  have 
been  contributed  by  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  and  princes,  and  by  each 
successive  pope,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  building ;  and  the  work  is  now 
completed  as  far  as  the  interior  is 
concerned,  the  plan  and  dimensions  of 
the  edifice  as  contemplated  by  Hono- 
rius  having  been  carefully  followed. 
The  transept  and  the  high  altar  were 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1840  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  whole  edifice 
in  Dec.  1854,  by  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
Church  dignitaries  and  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Christendom.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  whole 
edifice.  The  splendid  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  completed  by  Pius  IX. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  modern  carved  woodwork 
and  gilding,  having  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  reigning  pontiff  in  the 
centre ;  but  is  over  gaudy  and  heavy, 
and  greatly  inferior  in  general  effect 
to  the  plain  open  wooden  one  of  the 
Theodosian  edifice.  The  effect  of  the 
4  ranges  of  granite  columns  is  unpa- 
ralleled, certainly  much  finer  than 
what  the  basilica  presented  before  it 
was  burned  down. 

The  usual  entrance  to  the  basilica  is 
by  a  side  door  opening  into  the  N. 
transept  In  the  first  hall  out  of  the 
S.  transept  is  a  huge  sitting  statue  of 
Gregory  XVI.  by  Kinaldi,  and  some 
medieval  mosaics  from  the  ancient  ch. ; 
in  the  second  a  picture  by  Mr.  Severn, 
now  British  Consul  at  Kome,  which 
was  presented  by  Card.  Weld.  From 
here,  leading  to  the  cloisters,  is  a  pas- 
sage with  rude  frescoes  of  the  13th  or 
14th  cents,  on  the  walls,  which  have 
been  miserably  restored. 

There  are  80  columns  of  granite  in  all, 
between  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  the  Co- 
;  rinthian  order,  the  capitals  being  of 
1  white  marble,  the  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  being  the  largest ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  there  are  2  more  colossal 
!  than  the  rest,  of  the  Ionic  order,  su 
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porting  the  arch  over  the  high  altar 
between  the  transept  and  the  nave, 
and  which  in  the  original  church  was 
erected  in  440  by  Galla  Placidia,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Honoring.  Each  of 
these  magnificent  pillars  is  of  a  single 
block,  from  the  quarries  at  Montorfano, 
near  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
from  where  they  were  conveyed  on 
rafts  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Po  to  their  present  site  in 
sailing  vessels.  Beneath  the  arch  of 
Galla  Placidia  stands  the  high  altar, 
under  which  are  preserved  die  relics 
of  St  Paul,  except  the  head,  which 
is  at  the  Lateran,  surmounted  by  a 
Gothic  canopy  on  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  and  over  this  again  by  a 
magnificent  baldacchino,  supported  by 
4  columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  pre- 
sented to  Gregory  XVI.  by  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar,  towards  the  nave,  is 
the  highly  decorated  chapel  or  Con- 
fession of  St  Timothy,  where  his  re- 
mains are  deposited.  In  the  centre  of 
the  transept,  and  behind  the  high  altar, 
is  a  magnificent  tribune,  the  vault 
over  which  is  covered  with  mosaics 
executed,  probably,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Honorius  III.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century ;  they  have  been  much 
restored,  and  have  thereby  suffered; 
in  the  centre  stands  a  modern  richly- 
decorated  episcopal  chair  in  marble, 
and  on  either  side  4  columns  of  violet 
marble  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  basilica;  above,  in  a  lunette, 
is  a  painting  by  Cammuccini  repre- 
senting St  Paul  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels.  On  either  side  of  the  tribune  are 
2  chapels;  on  the  1.  those  of  St.  Stephen, 
a  very  beautiful  edifice  by  Poletti  (the 
statue  of  the  patron  saint  over  the 
altar  is  a  good  work  by  Rinaldi),  and 
of  the  Crucifix,  with  a  statue  of  St 
Bridget  by  Carlo  Maderno,  and  a  very 
ancient  one  in  wood  of  St  Paul :  the 
Crucifix  over  the  altar  is  attributed  to 
Pietro  Cavallini,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
which  discoursed  with  St.  Bridget.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tribune  is  the 
choir,  by  Carlo  Maderno,  which  remains 
nearly  as  it  stood  before  the  fire ;  and 
near  to  it  the  chapel  of  St  Benedict, 
with  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint  by 


Tenerani :  the  small  columns  of  grey 
marble  which  surround  it  were  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Roman  Veii.  The 
altar  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  transept 
is  dedicated  to  St  Paul ;  the  large  pic- 
ture over  it,  by  Cammuccini,  represents 
the  Conversion  of  the  saint ;  the  statues 
on  the  sides,  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
and  St.  Romualdo,  are  by  Laboureur 
and  Stocchi ;  the  altar  in  the  opposite 
transept  has  a  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion, by  Agricokt,  and  statues  of  St 
Benedict  and  Sta.  Theresa ;  the  frescoes 
above  are  by  Podesti.  The  mosaics 
of  the  tribune  only  required  repairing 
after  the  fire ;  but  as  those  on  the  arch 
of  Placidia,  facing  the  nave,  were 
destroyed,  these  which  we  see  now 
upon  it,  representing  our  Saviour  in 
the  centre,  with  the  24  elders  of  the 
Revelations  on  either  side,  are  modern 
but  exact  copies ;  in  the  rt  transept  near 
the  high  altar  stands  a  very  curious 
marble  candelabrum  of  the  10th  cent., 
covered  with  rude  sculptures.  The 
frescoes  in  the  transept,  representing 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  ot 
St  Paul,  by  Gagliardi,  Podesti,  BaUn\ 
Coghetti,  de  Sanctis,  Consoni,  Marianecci, 
Mariani,  and  Carta.  The  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  popes  in  mosaic  include 
all  those  who  occupied  the  Papal  Chair 
from  St  Peter  to  the  reigning  pontiff; 
those  in  the  transept  down  to  John 
IV.  have  been  acknowledged  as  saints 
by  the  Church :  they  are  now  in  pro- 
gress of  being  continued  round  the 
nave  and  aisles.  These  portraits  are 
executed  at  the  mosaic  establishment 
at  the  Vatican ;  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  them  are  yet  finished,  each 
employing  the  entire  labour  of  an 
artist  for  12  months.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  vi- 
sitor, that,  except  of  the  later  popes,, 
the  likenesses  are  imaginary.  It  is 
proposed  to  fill  the  lower  windows  of 
the  aisles  with  full-length  representa- 
tions in  painted  glass  of  Saints ;  up  to 
the  present  only  3  have  been  executed, 
SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  and  John.  The 
colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  nave  towards 
the  transept,  are  by  Obicci  and  Giro- 
metti. 

A  handsome  campanile,  more,  how- 
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ever,  like  an  ancient  pharos  than  a  bell- 
tower,  has  been  erected  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  tribune.  The  facade 
of  the  basilica  towards  the  river  is  in 
progress  of  being  rebuilt  by  Pius  IX. ; 
before  it  will  open  a  square  atrium  or 
forecourt,  surrounded  with  arcades  on 
granite  columns,  extending  to  near  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber;  there  is  a  hand- 
some Corinthian  portico,  supported  by 
8  columns  of  grey  cippolino,  at  the 
end  of  the  N.  transept,  on  the  side 
where  the  basilica  is  approached  from 
Rome. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  basilica 
is  396  feet,  not  including  the  tribune ; 
the  length  of  the  nave  306 ;  the  width 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  222 ;  the 
width  of  the  transepts  250 ;  and  the 
length  of  the  transept,  exclusive  of 
the  tribune,  90  feet.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  San  Paolo 
the  monks  were  compelled  by  malaria 
to  leave  the  spot  before  the  summer 
heats  set  in;  and  unhappily  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pestilence 
is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
in  intensity.  The  visitor  will  be  inte- 
rested in  examining  the  models  of  the 
basilica  in  the  office  of  the  architect 
close  by. 

The  principal  Cloister  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  adjoining  the  basi- 
lica forms  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  supported  by  very  beautiful 
coupled  columns  of  various  shapes, 
and  is  highly  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  monastic  architecture  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  columns 
present  almost  every  known  variety 
of  form;  spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and 
sometimes  2  or  3  of  these  fanciful 
varieties  combined.  Many  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  entablature,  are  covered 
with  mosaics.  On  the  walls  are  nume- 
rous Roman  and  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions, and  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments that  once  stood  in  the  ruined 
basilica.  In  this  monastery  Pius  VII. 
lived  for  many  years  as  the  Benedictine 
monk  Gregorio  Chiaramonti. 

The  convent  of  S.  Paolo  has  lately 
undergone  a  thorough  restoration,  and 
the  library  of  the  monks,  formerly  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Callisto  in  Traste- 
vere,  transferred  here.    Amongst  the 


precious  documents  in  it  is  the  cele- 
brated copy  of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  a  MS.  written  on 
vellum,  and  long  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  convent  by  Charle- 
magne. There  is  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  it  does  not  date  farther 
back  than  the  11th  centy.  The  printed 
books  number  about  12,000,  and  are 
chiefly  on  divinity,  canon  law, and  eccle- 
siastical subjects.  The  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  remark  that  the  shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  abbot  of  this  convent,  a 
hand  grasping  a  sword,  is  surrounded 
by  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, with  the  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense,  a  remnant  of  the  connection  of 
our  Sovereigns  with  the  monastery,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  basi- 
lica, the  kings  of  England  were  the 
royal  patrons  and  protectors. 

5.  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo,  10  min. 
walk  beyond  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo, 
on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  ancient  basilica  is  generally 
attributed  to  Constantine,  about  a.d. 
330 ;  it  appears  to  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  empress  Galla  Placidia  in  the 
5th  century.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
578  by  Pelagius  II.  In  1216  Hono- 
ring 111.  reversed  the  plan  of  the 
building  by  adding  a  new  nave 
behind  the  place  of  the  tribune  of  the 
Pelagian  basilica,  and  bringing  the 
entrance,  which  formerly  opened  at 
the  E.  end,  to  the  W.  and  opposite  the 
high  altar ;  he  at  the  same  time  added 
the  present  vestibule-portico.*    This 

*  In  visiting  8.  Lorenzo  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  cb.  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino, as  restored  by  Pelagius,  and  that  added 
by  Honorius,  formed  2  distinct  edifices;  some 
eccleslologists  even  suppose  that  the  two  churches 
were  separate  at  one  time,  having  each  its 
entrance,  and  were  tamed  back  to  back, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  temples  of  Venus 
and  Rome  (p.  47).  The  parts  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  are  the  vestibule  (e),  the  columns 
and  the  sides  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  great 
arch  of  the  tribune  decorated  with  mosaics  of 
the  time  of  Pelagius,  and  facing  the  E.  Honorius 
pulled  down  the  apse,  erected  the  present  nave 
and  vestibule,  and  converted  the  ch.  of  Constan- 
tine and  Pelagius  into  a  raised  presbytery,  by 
filling  it  up  to  a  considerable  height  with  rubbish, 
as  we  now  see  it,  on  which  he  placed  the  high 
altar  over  the  original  confessional.  In  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  the  edifice  as  it  now  stands, 
the  portions  ox  the  early  basilica,  almost  similar 
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vestibule  (»)  is  supported  by  6  columns, 
4  of  which  have  spiral  flutings,  and, 
as  well  as  the  Ionic  capitals,  are 
of  good  workmanship ;  the  other  2, 
except  the  capitals,  are  plain  and  in 
grey  marble,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  marble  frieze,  with 
sculpture*  of  flowers,  foliage,  and 
lions'  heads,  of  an  earlier  period.  On 
it  are  mosaics  of  Honorius  HI.,  St. 
Lawrence,  of  Christ,  St.  Stephen,  and 
Si.  Hyacinth  us,  in  a  very  rude  style. 
The  paintings  under  the  portico  are 
referred  to  the  time  of  Honorius  HI. ; 
they  represent  events  In  the  history 
of  that  pope,  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
St.  Stephen — amongst  the  former  the 
coronation  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay 
count  of  Auxerre,  ns  emperor  of  the 
East,  which  took  place  here  in  1217 ; 
they  have  been  recently  restored, 
indeed  repainted,  so  as  to  deprive 
them  of  much  of  their  primitive  ar- 
tistic character  and  style.  The  paint- 
ing  on  the  facade  above,  of  several 
Popes  and  saints,  including  Pius  IX., 
is  modem,  and  in  imitation  of  me- 
diaeval mosaic.  Under  the  portico 
have  been  placed  some  sepulchral  urns, 
one  a  curious  sarcophagus  (6),  which 
formerly  stood  behind  the  presbytery 
or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  eh.  of  Pela- 
gins;  it  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  a  vintage,  the  vine- 
gatherers  being  Genii,  with  different 
birds  and  animals;  it  is  believed  to 
have  contaiued  originally  the  remains 
of  Pope  St.  Zosimus  (ob.  a.d.  417), 
and  subsequently  of  Damasus  II.,  who 
died  in  1048.  The  two  under  canopies 
stood  formerly  in  the  cloisters.  The 
fatfrior  of  the  basilica  has  a  nave  (b) 
divided  from  the  2  side  aisles  (c)  by 
22  columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  16  of 
which  are  of  Egyptian  aud  grey  Cor- 
sican  or  Sardinian  granite,  the  re- 
mainder of  clppolino:  the  granite 
columns  are  of  different  dimensions; 
some,  short  and  stumpy,  belonged  evi- 
dently to  a  Doric  edifice.  The  (rite 
(d),   which  constituted   the   body   of 


modern  nave,  as  in  many  of  the 
medieval  basilicas  ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  10  magnificent  fluted  columns  of 
paoowutetto  or  violet  and  2  of  white 
marble,  evidently  taken  from  some 
ancient  building.  They  were  buried 
half  the  length  of  their  shafts  'below 
the  pavement  until  1821,  when  they 
were  partially  laid  bare  to  the  pedes- 
tals [  they  are  now  entirely  so.  Ten  of 
them  have  Corinthian,  and  2,  which  are 
shorter,  richly  -sculptured  capitals  orna- 
mented with  military  trophies.  The 
entablature  is  also  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  sculptures,  among 
which    friezes    and    other    — 
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may  be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a 
second  range  of  10  smaller  columns 
of  different  styles,  and  2  of  black 
Egyptian  granite,  which  formerly  en- 
closed the  gallery  set  apart  for  females, 
as  we  shall  see  still  existing  in  the 
ch.  of  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura, 
which  this  more  ancient  portion  of 
the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  resembled ; 
behind  the  Tribune,  and  considerably 
below  its  level,  is  the  vestibule  (e)  of 
the  primitive  church,  now  included  in 
the  crypt,  on  the  floor  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  Pelagian  pavement, 
composed  of  rude  mosaics  and  Blabs 
of  marble,  whilst  in  two  arched  niche's 
are  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  female 
Saints,  and  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  both  of 
very  early  periods,  but  not  anterior  to 
the  9th  century.  The  pavement  of  the 
Tribune  is  of  that  variety  of  mosaic 
called  opus  Alexandrimim.  The  whole 
space  beneath  the  Tribune  has  been 
excavated  to  the  level  of  the  original 
floor,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
sepulchral  inscriptions  and  paintings  of 
an  early  Christian  date.  In  the  centre 
of  the  floor  of  the  great  nave  is  a 
mosaic  of  2  men  in  armour,  with  tri- 
angular shields,  and  surrounded  by 
griffons,  of  the  period  of  Honorius  III. 
The  high  altar  (1)  and  its  tabernacle, 
supported  by  4  red  porphyry  columns, 
stand  above  the  Confession  (2),  where, 
in  a  marble  urn,  enclosed  within  a 
richly  gilt  grating,  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St  Justin,  martyrs.  As  an  in- 
scription on  the  tabernacle  tells  us,  it 
was  erected  by  the  sons  of  a  Magister 
Paulas  in  1 148 ;  it  is  consequently  an- 
terior to  the  additions  by  Honorius. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  elaborate 
screen  in  mosaic  with  panels  of  red 
and  green  porphyry,  and  in  its  centre 
an  ancient  episcopal  chair  (3),  with  good 
torse  columns  in  mosaic  on  either  side. 
Beneath  the  choir  is  the  crypt;  it  is 
supported  by  numerous  marble  piers. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  arch,  overlooking 
the  high  altar,  is  a  curious  mosaic  re- 
presenting our  Saviour  with  SS.  Peter, 
Paul,  Stephen,  Lawrence,  Hippolitus, 
and  Pope  Pelagius  II.  himself  offering 
his  ch.*.with  his  name  (Pelagius  Epis.), 
and  the  holy  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Je- 


rusalem on  each  side,  above  which  two 
of  the  original  windows  of  the  basi- 
lica, formed  of  slabs  of  marble,  in 
which  were  inserted  circular  panes  of 
translucid  alabaster,  by  which  a  dim 
light  was  admitted,  now  replaced  by 
gaudy-coloured  opaque  glass.  This  part 
of  the  earlier  edifice  faced  originally 
the  entrance  of  the  ch.  from  the  E.,  as 
we  see  in  all  the  Christian  basilicas 
where  they  have  been  left  as  primitively 
erected — St.  Paul's,  Sta.  M.  Maggiore, 
&c.  It  dates  from  the  construction 
of  Pope  Pelagius  in  the  6th  century ; 
during  the  recent  restorations  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  on  the  outside 
and  towards  the  E.,  only  to  be  seen 
from  the  burying-ground,  were  found 
to  be  decorated  with  paintings  of  Angels 
and  Saints  in  the  style  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  they  were  whitewashed  over,  and 
are  much  defaced.  In  the  nave  are  the 
two  ambones  (5,  5),  or  marble  pulpits, 
interesting  relicB  of  the  medieval 
period  of  Christianity.  They  stand 
on  each  side  of  that  raised  portion 
which  corresponded  to  the  choir  (f) 
in  the  basilica  of  Honorius ;  the  Gos- 
pel was  chanted  from  the  one  on  the 
S.  side,  which  has  a  double  row  of  steps 
leading  to  it,  the  re^dine-desk  turned 
towards  the  choir;  and  the  Epistle 
from  that  on  the  N.,  with  a  single 
desk  towards  the  high  altar ;  near  the 
first  is  a  mosaic  candelabrum  standing 
on  a  Roman  cippus  reversed,  having  an 
olive-branch  and  birds  sculptured  on  it. 
In  the  volutes  of  the  8th  column  of  the 
nave  on  the  rt.  are  sculptured  a  lizard 
and  &frog,  which  led  Winckelmann  to 
suppose  that  all  these  columns  were 
taken  from  one  of  the  temples  in  the 
Portico  of  Octavia.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  architects  of  the  temples  and  Por- 
tico of  Metellus,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  that  of  Octavia,  were  two  Spar- 
tans, named  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and 
that,  being  wealthy,  the  only  reward 
thev  asked  was  the  permission  to  in- 
scribe their  names  upon  their  work. 
This  was  refused ;  but  they  introduced 
them  into  the  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and 
a  frog.  The  identity  of  the  column 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  discoveries, 
among   the    ornaments    of    the   en- 
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tablature,  of  fragments  representing 
trophies  and  naval  memorials,  which 
are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  victory 
of  Actium.  The  fine  open-work  wooden 
roof,  as  well  as  the  side  walls  over  the 
columns  of  the  nave,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  windows,  have  been  beau- 
tifully painted  by  the  late  eminent  artist 
Franceschieri  (the  large  subject  repre- 
sent events  in  the  lives  of  SS.  Lau- 
rence and  Hyacinthus),  adding  much 
to  the  beauty  of  this  ancient  basilica. 
Near  the  principal  entrance  is  an 
ancient  Pagan  sarcophagus  (a)  with 
good  bas-reliefs  representing  a  Roman 
marriage ;  it  was  converted  in  the  13th 
cent,  into  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Gu- 
glielmo  dei  Fieschi,  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent IV. :  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  cover 
are  also  good.  In  the  left  aisle  is  a 
subterranean  chapel  (7),  close  to  which 
is  the  descent  into  the  Catacombs  of 
Sta.  Ciriacay  in  which  the  body  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
first  interred.  These  catacombs  con- 
sist of  low  galleries  with  loculi  or  graves 
on  the  sides.  They  are  seldom  visited, 
as  those  of  Sta.  Agnese,  St.  Sebastian, 
and  St.  Calisto  are  more  easily  examined 
(see  pp.  352-358),  and  convey  a  much 
better  idea  of  thp  general  disposition 
and  arrangements  of  these  early  Chris- 
tian cemeteries.  There  are  some  cu- 
rious ancient  fragments  and  Christian 
inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbouring 
catacombs  in  the  small  cloister  of 
the  adjoining  convent  (of  the  Capucin 
friars).  This  cloister,  as  well  as  the 
bell-tower,  are  probably  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  cent.  (1216).  It  has 
been  recently  restored,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  ancient  and  mediaeval 
inscriptions  and  marbles.  Extensive 
excavations  have  been  executed  to 
insulate  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo  by 
cutting  away  the  hill  of  tufa  against 
which  it  was  built,  as  well  as  the 
eastern  front  of  the  early  Basilica,  and 
where  its  connexion  with  the  pre- 
existing catacombs  can  be  well  seen ; 
and  a  new  roof  erected  over  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  In  front  of  the 
Basilica  is  a  handsome  Doric  column 
of  red  granite,  on  which  6tands  a  good 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Lawrence  by  Gal  etti: 
it  was  erected  in  1865  by  Pius  IX. 


The  great  extramural  cemetery,  the 
only  one  about  Rome,  commenced  during 
the  first  French  occupation,  adjoins  the 
basilica  of  San  Lorenzo;  it  has  been 
greatly  extended  of  late  years,  since 
burying  in  churches  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  interdicted  at  Rome,  which  is 
now  confined  to  the  noble  families  who 
possess  proprietary  chapels  in  them, 
and  to  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  the 
monastic  orders.  It  is  far  behind  in 
general  arrangement,  and  the  taste  of 
its  monuments,  the  public  cemeteries 
of  other  large  towns  of  Italy,  especially 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  Verona,  Bres- 
cia, &c.  The  best  are  in  the  raised 
portion  behind  the  Basilica ;  two  erected 
by  the  diligence  owner,  Marignoli,  are 
very  handsome  specimens  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  visitor  will 
observe  that  all  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  monuments  and  gravestones  are  in 
Latin,  the  Pope  having  ordered  that 
none  in  Italian  or  any  modern  language 
be  permitted;  all  must  be  previously 
submitted  to  a  severe  censorsnip  before 
being  placed ;  notwithstanding,  the  cri- 
tical Latinist  will  be  shocked  at  the 
numerous  inelegancies  and  even  errors 
of  grammar  passed  over.  In  the  centre 
of  the  cemetery  has  been  erected  a 
handsome  ch.,  where  the  last  services 
are  performed  over  the  dead.  In  the 
escarpment  of  the  tufa-rock,  cut  away 
to  enlarge  the  cemetery,  the  visitor  will 
observe  numerous  galleries  of  the  cata- 
combs of  Santa  Cinaca  laid  open,  with 
the  loculi  or  graves  excavated  in  their 
sides,  and  a  large  arcosolium  with  paint- 
ings of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other 
figures. 

$  25.  Churches. 

The  54  parochial  churches  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  circumscription  of 
the  parishes  established  by  Leo  XII., 
45  of  which  are  within  the  walls,  and 
9  outside,  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number.  Upwards  of 
300  churches  are  enumerated,  inde- 
pendently of  those  classed  under  the 
Lead  of  Basilicas.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  large  a  number,  there 
are  comparatively  few  which  possess 
much  interest  for  the  stranger.     In 
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the  following  descriptions  are  included 
all  those  which  are  in  any  way  re- 
markable for  their  architecture,  the 
works  of  art  they  contain,  or  their 
history.  In  visiting  the  churches  the 
usual  fee  to  the  sacristan  who  shows  the 
pictures,  &c,  is  1  franc  for  a  party ; 
one-half  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  single 
visitor.  The  churches,  except  the 
principal  basilicas,  which  are  open  all 
day,  are  generally  closed  from  12  to  3. 
Many  of  those  attached  to  monasteries 
and  convents  are  only  open  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  only  on  the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint. 

S.  Agata  de'  Goti,  or  m  Suburra,  in 
the  Via  de'  Mazzarini,  and  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Quirinal,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ricimer  the 
leader  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  460. 
Polluted  by  the  Arians,  it  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  re-established 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  its  present  patron  saint  in 
693.  No  part  of  the  ancient  edifice 
remains,  the  present  cb.  having  been 
restored,  as  we  see  it,  in  1633.  .  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles  separated  by 
6  columns  of  grey  granite  on  each 
side,  with  Ionic  capitals,  from  some 
ancient  edifice.  The  only  objects  of  inte- 
rest to  the  traveller  are  the  tomb  of  Las- 
carisand  the  monument  to  D.  O'Connell: 
the  former,  a  simple  sepulchral  slab,  is 
between  the  two  columns  on  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance;  the  latter 
against  the  wall  in  the  1.  aisle.  John 
Lascaris  was  one  of  the  Greek  refugees 
who  fled  their  country  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  the  most 
efficient  introducers  of  Greek  literature 
into  western  Europe.  The  inscription, 
written  by  himself  in  Greek,  is  to 
the  following  effect: — "  Lascaris  lies 
here  in  a  foreign  grave;  but,  O 
stranger,  he  does  not  feel  uncom- 
fortable on  that  account — he  rather 
rejoices ;  yet  is  not  without  a  pang,  as 
a  Grecian,  that  his  fatherland  cannot 
afford  him  an  emancipated  sod  of  earth." 
The  monument  which  contains  the  heart 
of  O'Connell,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  this  ch.,  will  prove  more  interest- 
ing to  the  British  visitor.  It  was 
raised  at  the  expense  of  Charles 
Bianconi,    of    Irish    car     notability, 


styled  in  the  dedicatory  inscription 
the  "  faithful  friend  of  the  immortal 
Liberator."  The  bas-reliefe  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  whole  monument,  exe- 
cuted by  Benzoni  in  1856,  are  in  a  very 
mediocre  style  of  sculpture.  The  re- 
presentation of  O'Connell  refusing  to 
sign  the  Declaration  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1829  is  a  poor  pro- 
duction, both  as  to  subject  and  design  ; 
the  inscription  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  vanity  and  misrepresentation.  In 
the  opposite  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Cardinal  Mario  y  Catalan,  in  the 
cinquecento  style.  1  he  ch.  of  S.  Agata 
is  attached  to  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Irish  priests,  of  whom  there 
are  about  50  at  present  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

S.  Agnese,  in  Hie  Piazza  Navona,  built  on 
the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  exposed  after  her  torture, 
and  to  have  struck  with  blindness  the 
first  person  who  saw  her  degradation. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  examples  of 
a  ch.  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross. 
It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1642  by  the 

Srinces  of  the  Pamfili  family,  from  the 
esigns  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
The  facade  and  the  cupola  are  by  Bor- 
romini.  The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  ornaments,  and  has  8  fine  columns 
of  red  Cotanella  marble.  The  vesti- 
bule and  3  splendid  chapels  form  the 
arms  of  the  Greek  cross;  they  are 
decorated  with  statues  and  large  alto- 
reliefs.  Among  the  sculptures  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian, in  the  chapel  on  the  L,  an  antique 
statue  altered  by  Paolo  Campi  ;  the  St. 
Agnes,  in  the  opposite  one,  by  Ercole 
Ferrata :  commencing  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Death  of  St.  Alexis,  by  Fr.  Rossi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Emerentiana,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  by  Ercole  Fer- 
rata ;  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  over  the 
high  altar  itself,  is  by  Dom.  Ouidi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  chapel 
on  the  1.,  by  A.  Baggi;  and  on  the  1.  of 
the  entrance  St.  Eustachius  amidst  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Amphitheatre,  by 
Ercole  Ferrata  and  Caffa.  The  cupola 
was  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri  and  his 
pupil  Corbellini,  the  lunettes  by  Ba- 
ciccfo.    The  monument  of  Innocent  X 
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over  the  entrance,  is  by  Maini,  In  the 
subterranean  chapel  the  bas-relief  over 
the  altar,  which  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  very  spot  of  the  Circus  where 
St.  Agnes  was  exposed,  representing 
her  miraculously  covered  with  hair,  is 
by  Algardi.  In  another  chamber  is  shown 
her  prison,  and  the  spot  where  she  was 
decapitated  and  burned.  This  handsome 
ch.  has  been  recently  restored  by  the 
present  Prince  Doria  Pamfili,  the  head 
of  the  family,  who  have  their  burying- 
place  jn  the  vaults  beneath.  In  a 
recess  behind  the  high  altar,  entered 
from  near  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Cecilia, 
has  been  lately  erected  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  late  Princess  Mary  Talbot 
Doria,  our  countrywoman  (died  in 
1857),  who  for  so  many  years  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
aristocratic  circle  in  her  adopted 
country.  Attached  to  this  ch.  are 
the  Pamfili  College  and  the  palace 
erected  by  Tnnocent  X.  for  his  family 
(see  p.  302). 

S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  a  small  basi- 
lica about  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
one  of  the  very  few  churches  which 
has  preserved  its  ancient  form  and 
arrangement  with  little  change,  and 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Christian  edifices  in  or  about 
Home.  It  was  founded  in  324  by  Con- 
stantine,  at  the  request  of  his  sister 
Constantia,  on  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  St.  Agnes  were  discovered. 
It  was  enlarged  by  Pope  Symmachus 
in  its  present  form  (498-574).  The 
ch.  being  below  the  level  of  the  soil, 
we  descend  into  it  by  a  long  flight  of 
marble  stairs  (1),  whose  walls  are 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
chiefly  of  the  early  Christians,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  in- 
scriptions are  interesting,  as  giving  their 
dates,  by  having  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  period  upon  them ;  others, 
although  written  in  the  Greek  cha- 
racter, express  Latin  words.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  large 
slab,  covered  with  an  inscription  in 
verse,  in  honour  of  St  Agnes,  by 
Pope  St.  Damasus  (in  366-385) ;  the 
letters  are  in  the  ordinary  beautiful 
form  used  in  all  such  memorials  of 
that  pontiff.    Entering  the  ch,  from 


here,  the  interior  presents  some  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  unaltered 
basilica;  it  consists  of  a  nave  (5) 
separated  from  the  2  side  aisles  by  16 
ancient  columns  (13),  10  of  which  are 
of  Serravezza  breccia,  4  of  the  rare  porta- 
santa,  and  2  of  pavonazzetto,  with  good 
Corinthian  and  composite  capitals  — 
some  of  them  curiously  fluted.  Above 
rises  a  second  range  (14)  of  columns  of 
the  same  material,  but  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, upon  which  rests  the  wall 
pierced  with  windows  and  supporting 
the  roof.  These  columns  enclose  the 
gallery,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  triforium  of  our  Gothic  churches, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pagan 
basilica,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,  and 
which,  in  the  early  Christian  ones,  was 
set  aside  for  females,  as  it  was  in 
the  Pagan  edifices:  this  gallery  in 
Sta.  Agnese  surrounds  3  sides  of  the 
ch.  Between  the  windows  are  paint- 
ings of  virgin  martyrs.  Under  the 
high  altar  (8),  with  a  baldacchino 
sustained  by  4  porphyry  columns, 
is  the  confessional  (6)  of  St.  Agnes, 
where  her  remains  are  deposited.  Her 
statue  on  the  altar  is  composed  of  an 
antique  torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with 
modern  head,  hands,  &c,  in  bronze  gilt. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  (11)  is  covered 
with  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Agnes 
between  popes  St.  Symachus  and  Ho- 
norius ;  very  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  of  the  time  of  the  latter 
pontiff  (a.d.  630),  the  heads  of  the 
saints  restored  in  the  17th  centy.,  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  verse.  The 
next  chapel  has  a  good  bas-relief  altar- 
piece  in  the  cinquecento  style,  repre- 
senting St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  small  chapel  at  the  extremity 
of  this  aisle  occupies  the  place  of  the 
ancient  sacristy,  and  the  modern  sa- 
cristy (12)  probably  that  of  the  ancient 
baptistery.  At  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  handsome  antique  candelabrum 
in  marble,  found  in  the  adjoining 
catacombs.  This  ch.,  having  undergone 
a  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  pope,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  about  Rome :  the  hand- 
some roof  has  been  restored;  a  new 
marble  pavement  laid  down;  the  in- 
tervals of  the  lower  tier  of  aisles  de* 
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corated  with  mosaics,  and  portraits  of 
several  of  the  popes  most  connected 
with  the  basilica.  The  festival  of  St. 
Agues,  on  the  21st  of  January,'  and  at 
a  period  when  our  countrymen  visit 
Rome,  will  be  well  worth  attending, 
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dinal  of  the  ch.  or  by  a  bishop,  and  is 
followed  by  a  curious  ceremony  a  little 
before  IS  o'clock,  the  blessing  of  two 
lambs,  which  are  placed  upon  the  altar, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and 
are  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  nuns 
of  a  content  in  Koine,  by  whom  they 
are  reared  for  their  wool,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  malting  the  palliums  distri- 
buted  by   the   pope  to  great   church 
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dignitaries,  and  their  mutton  eaten. 
Opening  into  the  court  of  the  con- 
Tent  is  the  newly-erected  hall,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  one,  where  Pius  IX.  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  falling  of  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  several  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  in  1854;  a 
large  fresco  on  the  wall  represents  the 
scene  of  confusion,  in  which  the  pope, 
cardinals,  church  dignitaries,  and  mili- 
tary officers  are  seen  precipitated  pele- 
mele  into  the  cellar.  This  precious 
daub,  bearing  the  name  of  Tajetti,  does 
little  credit  to  the  modern  Roman 
school  of  painting.  On  the  adjoining 
wall  are  two  marble  slabs  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  dignitaries  who 
were  present,  amongst  whom  are  not  a 
few  of  Hibernian  origin,  pupils  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  Adjoining 
this  ch.  is  that  of  Sta.  Costanza  (p.  159). 
S.  Agostino,  in  the  piazzetta  of  the  same 
name,  off  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  which 
forms  the  S.  continuation  of  the  Via  di 
Ripetta,  built  in  1483  by  Cardinal 
d'EJstouteville,  ambassador  of  France, 
from  the  designs  of  the  Florentine 
architect  Baccio  Pintelli.  The  whole 
building  was  restored  in  the  last 
century  by  Vanvitelli  (1740),  and  more 
recently  in  an  overgorgeous  style  for 
an  Italian  Gothic  edifice.  The  elegant 
simple  front,  which  remains  untouched, 
is  of  travertine  taken  from  the  Coli- 
seum :  the  cupola  was  the  first 
constructed  in  Rome.  The  interior 
retains  the  original  pointed  roof 
over  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts 
of  the  1 5th  century.  Five  piers  on 
each  side  are  covered  with  coloured 
marbles,  having  on  the  faces  towards 
the  nave  alternately  half-engaged  Co- 
rinthian columns  and  figures  of  the 
prophets,  the  modern  subjects  above 
scriptural  histories,  and  subjects  rela- 
tive to  St.  Augustin  and  his  mother  Sta. 
Monica.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
interest  in  this  ch.  is  the  fresco  by 
Raphael  on  the  third  pilaster  on  the  1. 
of  the  nave :  it  represents  the  prophet 
Isaiah  and  2  angels  holding  a  tablet. 
According  to  Vasari,  Raphael  painted 
this  fresco  after  he  had  seen  tne  pro- 
phets of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel.  The  fresco  was  injured  in  the 
time  of  Paul  IV.  by  attempts  to  clean 


it,  and  was  restored  by  Daniele  da 
Volterra.  The  figures  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  roof  are  modern,  and  by  Gagly- 
aedi.  The  painting  of  the  Madonna 
della  Rosa,  so  called  from  the  wreaths 
of  roses  held  by  the  angels  above,  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  a  copy  of  the 
lost  picture  by  Raphael,  formerly  in 
the  ch.  at  Loreto.  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  the  rt.  transept,  is  a  good, 
picture  of  the  saint  by  Guircino.  The 
marble  group  of  St.Thomasof  Villano- 
va,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  by  Ercole  Ferrata, 
The  fine  one  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant 
Saviour,  near  the  entrance  to  the  ch.,  is  a 
remarkable  work  of  Jacopo  da  Sansovino, 
and  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and 
covered  with  rich  offerings  of  devotees. 
The  high  altar  and  its  2  angels  are  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini.  The  Madonna 
over  it  is  a  Greek  painting  brought 
from  Constantinople.  There  are  tew 
works  of  art  of  transcendant  merit  in 
this  ch.,  except  those  already  men- 
tioned :  the  Madonna  di  Loreto  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  1.  is  by  M.  A,  di 
Caravaggio,  and  the  group  in  marble 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  in  the  2nd 
by  Andrea  da  Sansovmo.  The  painting 
of  St.  Apollonia,  in  the  4th  on  1.,  is  at- 
tributed to  Daniele  da  Volterra .  There 
are  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
members  of  the  Augustinian  order, 
amongst  others,  of  Panvinius  the  anti- 
quary, and  Card.  Norris  (ob.  1704). 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a  fine 
building  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  is 
the  Biblioteca  Angelica,  so  called  from 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  who  founded  it 
in  1605.  It  is  the  third  library  in  Rome 
in  importance,  containing  nearly  90,001) 
printed  books,  6000  pamphlets,  and 
2950  MSS.  In  this  number  are  com- 
prised many  valuable  works  from  the 
collections  of  Holstenius,  presented  by 
Card.  Barberini  and  Card.  Noris.  It 
contains  some  valuable  cinquecento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
Coptic  MSS.,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
7th  century,  a  Dante  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury with  miniatures,  and  an  edition 
of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  the  preface 
acknowledging  the  encouragement  of 
Cromwell,  the  "  Serenissimus  Prin- 
ceps,"  which  was  afterwards  altered  to 
suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II.    The 
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library  is  open  daily,  except  on  holi- 
days, from  8  a.m.  until  noon. 

S.  Alessio,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Armilustrum, 
▼here  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Tatius  was 
interred.     It  was  originally  dedicated 
to    St.    Boniface,  the  first  ch.  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Eu- 
phemianus,  the  father  of  St.  Alexius, 
in  the  9th  century.    In  a  recess  from 
the    passage  leading  to  the  Sacristy 
there   is  a  good  recumbent  statue  of 
Card.  Guido  di  Bagno,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Urban  VIII  (1641),  by  C. 
Murena.     It  had  a  narrow  escape  in 
1849,  during  the  French  bombardment, 
a  shot  having  broken  through  the  mo- 
saic roof  over  it,  and  fallen  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  statue.    In  the  choir 
are  two  handsome  columns  in  mosaic 
on  each  side  of  the  episcopal  chair; 
they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  series 
of  1 9  once  here.  Amongst  some  inscrip- 
tions, formerly  in  the  ch.,  but  now  re- 
moved into  the  cloister  of  the  adjoining 
convent,  is  a  curious  one  to  a  member 
of  the  Massimo  family,  showing  that  it 
existed  in  the    11th  century  (1011). 
The  campanile,  much  older  than  the 
ch.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  bell- 
towers  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
The  ch.  of  St.  Alessio  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  the  Somaschi  fathers,  and  is 
seldom  open  except  at  an  early  hour. 
It  is  a  model  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as 
the  cloister. 

8.  Anastasia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, towards  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of 
a  very  ancient  foundation  of  the  4th 
cent.:  it  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal 
priest*  It  is  built  over  some  large 
Roman  chambers  and  reservoirs,  which 
were  probably  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  Circus  Maximus,  and 
which  from  the  marks  on  the  bricks 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  : 
near  here  stood  in  the  earliest  times 
the  House  of  Evander  and  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules.  The  present  ch., 
erected  in  1636,  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  10th  centy.,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  7  fluted  Ionic  columns  of  Pavon- 
azzetto  marble,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Neptune  on  the 
Palatine,  which,  as  well  as  others  of  grey 
granite,  are  built  against  the  pilasters 


of  the  nave.  Beneath  the  high  altar 
is  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  /Creole  Ferrata,  in  the  ex- 
aggerated style  of  the  school  of  Ber- 
nini. The  celebrated  scholar  Card.  Mai, 
who  was  titular  of  this  ch.,  is  buried  in 
the  1.  transept,  where  a  monument,  at 
his  own  expense,  by  the  sculptor  Ben- 
zoni,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory ; 
the  inscription  on  it  in  Latin  verses  is 
from  the  Cardinal's  pen ;  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  which,  some  curious 
portions  of  the  Romulean  wall,  and  of 
a  tower  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  ancient  gates  leading  to  the  Pala- 
tine, were  discovered.  This  ch.  is  sel- 
dom open  except  on  Sundays,  and  then 
at  an  early  hour. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  behind  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  Scottish  Catholics  before 
the  Reformation,  was  restored  at  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  cent,  from  the  designs  of 
Guerra,  except  the  cupola  and  steeple, 
which  are  by  Borromini.  The  front  is 
by  Valadier  (1825),  and  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  The  2 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Bernini ;  being  found  too  small 
to  stand  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
for  which  they  were  intended,  they 
were  presented  to  this  ch.  by  the 
sculptor's  descendants.  The  statue  of 
St.  Anna,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
that  saint,  is  by  Pacetti.  In  this  ch. 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Prussian  sculptor 
Rudolph  Schadow,  by  his  countryman 
Wolf;  of  Angelica  Kauftmann;  of 
George  Zoega,  the  learned  Danish 
antiquary,  and  well-known  author  of 
the  work  on  the  Obelisks;  and  in 
the  3rd  chapel  on  rt.,  of  Miss  Fal- 
conet, a  young  English  lady,  with  a 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  by  the 
talented  American  artist,  Miss  Hos- 
mer.  In  the  second  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  a  modern  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Cades,  and  2  others  on 
the  side  wall  representing  her  mira- 
culous salutation,  in  1842,  to  a  French 
Jew  named  Ratisbonne,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  the  church,  and  which 
was  followed  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity — an  event  which  created 
a  good  deal  of  sensation  in  Rome  at 
the  time.     This  ch.  is  remarkable  for 
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the  ceremony  of  the  Tre  Ore,  or  3  hours 
of  Christ's  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
the  Sette  Dolori  of  the  Virgin,  which 
takes  place  on  Good  Friday,  from  12 
to  3  p.m.  Sermons  in  English  are  often 
preached  here  daring  Lent,  it  being 
the  parish  ch.  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  adjoining  streets — the  principal 
resort  of  our  countrymen  at  Rome. 

8.  Andrea  <U  Quirinale,  in  the  street 
leading    from    the    Quattro    Fontane 
to    the    Piazza   of  the  Quirinal,  an 
elegant  little  ch.,  built  by  prince  Ca- 
millo  Pamfili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X:, 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  Noviciate 
of  the  Jesuits.    It  has  a  Corinthian 
facade,  and  a  semicircular  portico  with 
Ionic  columns.    The  interior  is  oval, 
and  richly  decorated.    In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  first  on  the 
rt.,  are  3  paintings  by  Baciccio  ;  they  re- 
present St.  Francis  Aavier  baptizing  a 
queen  in  India,  and  the  deatn  of  the 
saint  in  the  desert  island  of  Sancian  in 
China.    The  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  second  on  1.,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  the  patron  saint  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratta; 
the  other  paintings  are  by  Odaxzi  and 
Mazzanti,  pupils  of  Baciccio.     Under 
the  altar  the  body  of  St.  Stanislaus 
is  preserved  in  an  urn  of  lapis  lazuli. 
In  the  recess  between  this  chapel  and 
the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
abdicated    in    1802,    and    became    a 
Jesuit    in    the     adjoining    convent, 
where    he    died    in    1819,  by  Festa, 
a  Piedmontese  sculptor.    The  paint- 
ing  at    the    high    altar,    represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion   of  St.  Andrew, 
is  by  Borgognone;    on  each  side  are 
fine  .columns  of  Cotanella  marble.    In 
the  convent  is  shown  the  chamber  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  converted  into  a  chapel  by 
Chiari.    It  contains  a  singular  statue 
of  the  dying  saint,  by  Le  Oros:  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  are  of  white, 
the  robes  of  black,  and  the  couch  is 
of  yellow  marble.    It  was  near  this 
church,   probably  in  the  gardens  be- 
hind, extending  to  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and   the  Viminal,  that 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Quiri- 
nus,  erected  by  Romulus. 


S.  Andrea  delle   Valle,  one   of  the 
best  specimens  of  more  modern  church 
architecture  in  Rome.    It  was  built  in 
1591,  from  the  designs  of  Olivieri, 
and  finished  by  Carlo  Maderno.    The 
facade  is  by  Carlo  Rainaldi ;  between 
its  coupled  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
and  composite  orders  are  niches  con- 
taining  statues    by   Domenico    Qvidi, 
Ercole    Ferrata,    and      Faneelli.     The 
interior  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes. 
The  cupola,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Rome,  was  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
and   is    one  of  his  most   successful 
works.     He  devoted  4  years  to   its 
execution,  after  a  long  study  of  Cor- 
reggio's  cupola  at  Parma.    The  glory 
which    he  painted  on  the  centre  of 
the  lantern  was  considered  to  form  an 
epoch  in  art.    At  the  4  angles  are  the 
Evangelists  by Domenichino  ;  the  subject 
on  the  vault  of  the  tribune   above 
the  cornice  are  also  by  Domenichino ; 
the  finest  portions  being  the  Flagella- 
tion of  St  Andrew  on  1.,  his  being  led  to 
the  cross  on  rt.,  and  his  glorification,  in 
the    semicircular  space  above.     The 
latter   is    most    remarkable    for    its 
clear  and  powerful  colouring.    Of  the 
evangelists,  the  St.  John  is  an  admi- 
rable figure,  powerfully  coloured  and 
beautiful  in  expression.     Amidst  the 
outcry  against  tnese  frescoes,  Domeni- 
chino is  said  to  have  visited  them  some 
time  after  their  execution,  and  to  have 
said,   "Non   mi   pare   d'esser   tan  to 
cattivo."      Lanzi,    speaking    of   the 
evangelists,  says  that,  "  after  a  hun- 
dred similar  performances,  they  are 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art." 
On  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  3  large 
frescoes  representing  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  U  Calabrese.    In  the 
Strozzi  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the   rt., 
erected  from  the  designs  of  M.  Angeh, 
is  a  bronze  Pieta,  copied  from  that  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  Elias  and  Rachel 
which  stand  beside  the  Moses  at  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli.    In  the  rt.  transept 
is  a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  di  Avellino, 
by  Lanfranco.    On  each  side  of  the 
nave  are  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Pius  II.  and  Pius  III.,  by  Paolo  Romano 
and  Pasqumo  of  Montepulciano ;  they 
formerly  stood  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter's,  from  which  they  were  re- 
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moved  on  its  being  palled  down.  The 
St.  Sebastian  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1. 
is  by  Giovanni  de*  Vecchi.  In  the 
Rucellai  chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  1., 
is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
the  learned  archbishop  of  Benevento, 
who  died  in  1556.  He  was  the  bio- 
grapher of  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  the 
author  of  the  Galateo,  or  Art  of 
Living  in  the  World.  Another  tomb 
of  some  interest  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Gozzadino,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV. 
The  Barberini  chapel,  1st  on  1.,  con- 
tains an  Assumption  by  Domenico  Pas- 
tujnani ;  and  4  statues,  of  which  S. 
Martha  is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  Buonvicino,  the  Bap- 
tist by  Pietro  Bernini,  and  the  Magdalen 
by  Cristoforo  Santi.  The  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  here,  and  sermons  in  different 
languages  preached  during  its  Octave. 
This  ch.  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  and  very 
near  to  where  Ceesar  fell.  Close  by  is 
the  Palazzo  Valle,  belonging  to  a  family 
that  has  given  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
ing quarter,  the  paternal  house  of  Pietro 
della  Valle,  the  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  14th  century. 

S.  Andrea  dei  Scozzesi,  in  the  6treet 
leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to 
the  Quirinal,  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
our  northern  fellow-countrymen  from 
being  the  last  resting-place  of  many 
Scottish  families  who  died  at  Rome; 
it  dates  from  1649,  when  it  was  erected 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley  and 
Count  Leslie.  The  large  picture-of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Oavin  Hamilton;  the 
2  oblong  ones,  of  different  saints,  by 
Jamieson,  a  Scottish  artist,  the  fellow 
pupil  of  Vandyke,  and  in  the  style  of 
the  latter.  This  ch.  is  annexed  to  a 
College  for  the  Education  of  Soman 
Catholic  Priests  natives  of  Scotland, 
which  is  now  in  progress  of  being 
much  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  from  do- 
nations chiefly  of  our  northern  fellow 
countrymen. 

S.  Angelo  m  Pescheria,  close  to  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia,  supposed  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno,  noticed  under  the  head  of  Anti- 
quities in  our  description  of  that  por- 
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tico ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of 
this  ch.  that  he  exhibited  the  alle- 
gorical picture  of  Rome,  which  first 
roused  the  people  against  the  nobles. 
It  was  here  also  that  he  assembled  the 
citizens  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  meet 
at  midnight  on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in 
order  to  establish  the  "  good  estate." 
After  passing  the  night  in  religious 
observances,  Cola  marched  out  of  the 
ch.  in  armour,  but  with  his  head  un- 
covered, attended  by  the  papal  vicar 
and  numerous  followers  bearing  alle- 
gorical standards  of  Peace,  Liberty, 
and  Justice.  He  proceeded  in  this 
way  to  the  Capitol,  and  there,  standing 
before  the  lion  of  basalt,  called  on  the 
people  to  ratify  the  articles  of  the 
Good  Estate.  This  memorable  scene 
terminated  by  the  elevation  of  Cola  to 
power  as  the  Tribune  and  Liberator 
of  Rome.  This  ch.  underwent  an 
almost  entire  reconstruction  in  1866. 
The  Jews,  whose  Qhetto  is  close  by, 
are  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tax 
to  this  ch.,  as  well  as  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Casa  dei  Neofiti,  or  House 
of  the  Converts  to  Christianity,  from 
amongst  their  co-religionists. 

8.  Antonio  Abate,  near  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Diana;  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  edifice  rebuilt 
in  1481  is  the  handsome  Lombard  porch 
which  led  formerly  into  the  Hospital, 
and  now  forms  the  principal  en  trance 
to  the  ch.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint,  on 
the  rt.  on  entering,  are  two  curious 
specimens  of  coloured  mosaic  repre- 
senting tigers  tearing  young  bulls. 
The  walls  in  the  interior,  which  was 
restored  in  the  last  century,  are  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  6cenes  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  painted  by  Gio- 
vanni della  Marca,  in  most  of  which 
the  Devil  plays  a  conspicuous  part ; 
those  of  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the 
patron  saint  are  by  Pomarancio.  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Anthony  (January  17th) 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
week  the  ch.  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  peasantry  to  have  their  domes- 
tic animals  blessed  and  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.    On  the  24th,  or  octave, 
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all  the  postmasters  about  Borne  used  to 
send  their  horses  mounted  by  their 
postilions  in  their  smartest  liveries  for 
the  same  purpose.  Those  of  the  pope, 
of  the  Church  dignitaries,  and  Roman 
princes,  are  brought  between  12  and 
1  o'clock,  decorated  in  their  richest 
trappings.  The  ceremony  was  for- 
merly an  interesting  one,  and  enabled 
the  visitor  to  see  the  finest  studs  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  but  of  late  years 
the  great  families  have  ceased  to  send 
their  horses  to  be  blessed.  The  ancient 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  in  Barbara,  which 
stood  on  the  6ite  of  the  Basilica  Sicini- 
ana  in  the  rear  of  this  ch.,  and  which 
existed  until  the  1 7th  centy.,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

San?  Antonio  dei  Portoguesi,  near  the 
Via  della  Scrofa,  the  national  ch.  of  the 
Portuguese,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in- 
ternally, of  the  17th  century,  its  walls 
being  richly  decorated  with  various 
kinds  of  coloured  marbles  and  Sicilian 
jasper ;  none  of  the  paintings  are  of 
any  great  merit ;  it  contains  numerous 
tombs  of  Portuguese  who  have  died  at 
Rome. 

8.  ApoUinare,  in  the  square  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
converted  into  a  Christian  ch.  by  St. 
Silvester.  The  present  edifice  dates 
from  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
consists  of  a  large  vestibule,  and  an 
undivided  nave;  the  choir  and  high 
altar  were  erected  by  the  architect 
Fuga  at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
vestibule  at  the  altar  on  the  1.  is  a 
painting  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  the 
1 6th  century,  representing  the  Madonna 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Perugino.  The  adjoining 
extensive  convent,  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  now  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 
of  sacred  relics. 

SS.  Apostoli,  in  the  piazza  of  the  same 
name  behind  the  Corso,  founded  by 
Pelagius  I.  in  the  6th  century,  rebuilt 
by  Martin  V.  about  1420 ;  it  is  known 
amongst  early  writers  as  the  Basilica 
Constantiniana.  The  tribune  was  added 
'  f  Sixtus  IV..  and   the    portico  by 


Julius  II.  when  Cardinal  della  Rovere. 
The  interior  was  restored  by  Francesco 
Fontana.   Under  the  portico  in  front  of 
the  church  is  an  antique  bas-relief  of  an 
eagle  standing  in  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
much  admired  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
decorative  art.    At  the  opposite  end  is 
the  simple  monument  erected  by  Canova 
to  his  early  friend  and  countryman 
Volpato,  the  celebrated  engraver:   it 
represents    in  bas-relief  a  figure   of 
Friendship  weeping  before  the  bust  of 
the  deceased.    The  interior  of  the  ch. 
is  remarkable  for  another  fine  work 
of  Canova,  the  monument  to  Clement 
XIV.,  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
1.  aisle  which  leads  into  the  sacristy. 
By  the  inscription  on  that  to  Volpato 
we  are  told  that  the  monument  was 
executed    by   Canova    in    his    25th 
year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  first  successful  efforts 
of  the  new  school  of  sculpture.     It 
consists   of  a   sitting   statue   of   the 
Pope,  and  2  figures  representing  Tem- 
perance and  Meekness,  and  was  raised 
to  his  patron  at  the  expense  of  Carlo 
Giorgi,  who  had  received  many  fa- 
vours from  Clement  XIV.,  and  who 
commissioned  his  friend  Volpato  to 
employ  Canova.    The  remains  of  the 
pontiff  are  laid  in  the  cloisters.    A 
Latin  inscription,  placed  on  one   of 
the  pilasters  in  the  rt.  aisle,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  pnecordia  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  first  Pretender,  are 
deposited :  her  monument  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paint- 
ings in  this  ch.  are  not  remarkable :  the 
picture  over  the  high  altar,  represent- 
ing the  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Philip  and  James,  to  whom  this  church 
was  originally  dedicated,  and  whose 
remains  are  beneath  the  high  altar, 
is  by  Domenico  Muratori:  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  altarpieces  in  Rome ;  and 
is  painted  on  the  wall.    The  Triumph 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  on  the  vault 
over  the  nave  is  by  Baciccio.    The  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint, 
by  Benedetto   Luti,  is  mentioned    by 
Lanzi  as  one  of  his  most  esteemed 
works.   A  highly-decorated  chapel,  2nd 
on  rt.,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  with  a  large 
modern  painting  by  Ooghetti,  has  been 
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erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000  scudi, 
bequeathed  by  a  banker  named  Chia- 
verL     In  the  choir  is  &  good  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  1 5th  century, 
raised  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  kinsman 
Pietro    Riario;    and    opposite    to    it 
those    of  Garundo  Anseduno   in  the 
same  style,  and  of  Cardinal  Raphael 
Riario,    from  the   designs  of  Michel 
Angelo.    The  festival  of  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  on  the 
1 4th  July,  in  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.    The  adjoining  con- 
Tent  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Friars,  or  Minor  Conven- 
tuals, of  which  Sixtus  IV.  and  Cle- 
ment   XIV.    were    members ;    in    it 
were   written   the    celebrated    letters 
of  the  latter  which    made    so  much 
noise  in  the  last  century.    In  the  clois- 
ters of  the  convent  are  several  monu- 
ments, removed  for  the  most  part  from 
the  older  church,  amongst  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  two  to  the  memory 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion,   the   eminent 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  literature  into  Western  Europe 
since  the  revival:  born  at  Trehizond, 
he   attached    himself  to   the  Roman 
church,    and  became  bishop  of  Tus- 
culum  in  1466;  he  raised,  during  his 
lifetime,  one  of  these  memorials,  with 
a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription  from  his 
own  pen ;  the  other  was  placed  in  the 
church,  after  his  death  at  Ravenna,  in 
1472,  by  the  monks,  when  his  remains 
were  brought  here  ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  very  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
deceased  in  relief.    The  cenotaph  to 
Michel  Angelo,  who  died  in  this  parish 
in  March  1614,  and  who  was  buried 
here  before  his  remains  were  removed 
clandestinely  {clean),  as  stated  on  %the 
modern  inscription  above,  to  Florence, 
where  they  were  laid  in  the  ch.   of 
Santa  Croce,  has  upon  it  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  man,  with  his  very 
striking  likeness.    In  a  recess,  formerly 
the  door  leading  from  the  cloister  into 
the  ch.,  has  been  placed  a  memorial 
over  the  grave  of  Clement  XIV.,  whose 
remains  were  removed  here  from  St. 
Peter's  in  1802.    On  the  side  wall  is 
one  of   the  memorials  to  Bessarion, 
surmounted  by  his  bust  in  relief ;  in 


the  centre  of  the  outer  cloister  is  a 
large  ancient  marble  vase,  supposed 
to  be  the  Canthanu,  or  vessel  used  for 
ablutions,  which  stood  in  the  atrium  of 
the  primitive  basilica.  Attached  to  the 
convent  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
founded  by  Sixtus  IV. 

Ara  Cceli:  see  Santa  Maria  diAracceli, 
near  the  Capitol  (p.  170). 

Sta.  Balbina,  a  very  ancient  ch.,  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  6th  centy.,on  the 
Aventine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the  smaller 
basilicas,  with  3  wheel  windows  in  the 
front;  the  interior  has  been  entirely 
modernized,  the  only  objects  worthy  of 
notice  being  the  tomb  of  Stefano  Sordi, 
by  one  of  the  Cosimatis,  adorned  with 
mosaics  and  having  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased.  The  bas-relief  on  t he 
opposite  side  of  the  ch.  was  brought  from 
an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal  Sarbo  in 
the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
convent  of  Sta.  Balbina,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  medieval  walls,  with  a 
tower  of  the  same  period,  when  it 
served  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
barons,  has  been  lately  converted  into  a 
penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  The 
ch.  is  seldom  open  (on  the  2nd  Tuesday 
in  Lent,  and  on  March  31,  the  saint  s 
anniversary) ;  its  principal  interest  is 
in  its  situation,  commanding  fine  views 
over  the  Celian,  the  valley  between 
it  and  the  Aventine,  the  ruins  on  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

S.  Bartolommeo  in  Isola,  in  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter,  or,  as  some  antiqua- 
ries will  have  it,  of  JEsculanius.  Jhe 
present  ch.,  as  we  read  on  an  inscription 
in  hexameters  over  the  central  door, 
was  erected  in  1113  by  Paschal  II., 
to  receive  the  bodies  of  certain  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  was  successively  restored  by 
Gelasius  II.  and  Alexander  III. :  it 
was  nearly  ruined  during  the  frightful 
inundation  of  1557.  It  acquired  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Longhi.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
and  2  aisles,  separated  by  14  ancient 
granite  columns  with  composite  capitals. 
The  urn  under  the  high  altar  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  red  porphyry,  containing 
the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  other 
saints;  before  it  is  a  puteal  or  mouthpiece 
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of  a  well,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  12th 
century.  The  paintings  in  the  differ- 
ent chapels  are  chiefly  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  garden  of  the 
adjoining  Franciscan  convent  may  be 
seen  remains  of  the  substructions  which 
surrounded  the  island,  giving  to  it  the 
form  of  a  ship,  as  stated  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Antiquities  (p.  35).  A  handsome 
cross,  with  4  statues  of  saints,  was 
erected  in  front  of  this  ch.,  in  1870,  by 
Pius  IX. 

S.  Bernardo,  in  the  Piazza  de*  Ter- 
mini, a  circular  building  of  consider- 
able interest  as  one  of  the  halls 
which  stood  at  the  angles  of  the 
outer  circuit  of  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. It  has  been  preserved  entire 
by  the  pious  care  of  Caterina  Sforza, 
countess  of  Santa  Fiora,  who  in  1598 
converted  it  into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  St. 
Bernard,  and  presented  it  to  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  which  she  founded 
and  endowed.  The  ch.  has  been 
lately  restored;  and  the  rents  which 
menaced  ruin  to  the  beautiful  roof,  with 
its  sunk  square  panels,  repaired.  There 
are  several  inscriptions  to  members  of 
the  Sforza  family  interred  here ;  and 
the  slab  tomb  of  Cardinal  Passionei,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  A 
good  monument  to  the  sculptor  Finelli, 
who  died  in  1853,  by  Rinaldi,  has  been 
placed  in  this  ch. 

S.  Bibiana,  not  far  from  the  Porta  di 
San  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the 
saint,  near  the  Licinian  Palace,  and 
entirely  remodelled  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  who  added 
the  facade.  The  8  columns,  6  of  granite 
and  2  of  marble,  the  latter  with  spiral 
flutings  and  Corinthian  capitals,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are 
antique.  On  the  walls  of  the  nave 
are  10  frescoes  of  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint ;  those  on  the  it.  are  by 
Agostino  Ciampelli;  the  opposite  ones 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  statue  of  S. 
Bibiana  at  the  high  altar  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Ber- 
nini. It  is  graceful  in  style,  and  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  fantastic  taste  which 
characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 


of  Oriental  alabaster  17  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; it  contains  the  remains 
of  Bibiana  and  of  2  other  saints  of  her 
family.  Near  the  door,  enclosed  in  an 
iron  cage,  is  the  stump  of  a  column, 
to  which  Sta.  Bibiana  is  said  to  have 
been  tied  when  she  suffered  martyrdom 
— being  flogged  to  death.  This  ch.  is 
rarely  open,  except  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  patron  (Dec.  2nd,  the  St. 
Swithin's  day  of  the  Romans,  who  have 
a  saying,  that  if  it  rains  on  that  day 
it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next 
forty)  and  on  the  4th  Friday  in  Lent. 

The  Cappuccini,  or  S.  Maria  delta  Con- 
cezione,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  built 
by  Cardinal  Francesco   Barberini,  a* 
member  of  the  Capuchin  order,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII.     It  is  celebrated  for 
the   picture    of  the    Archangel    Mi- 
chael by    Quido  (in  the  first   chapel 
on  the  rt.),  classed  by  Lanzi  among 
his  best  works  in  the    softer    man- 
ner.     Forsyth   calls  it  the  Catholic 
Apollo.     "Like  the  Belvedere  god," 
he  says,  "  the  archangel  breathes  that 
dignified   vengeance  which  animates 
without   distorting;    while    the  very 
devil   derives    importance    from   his 
august   adversary,    and   escapes    the 
laugh  which  his  figure  usually  pro- 
vokes."   The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness    of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards   Innocent   X.,    who   had    dis- 
pleased Guido  by  his  criticisms.    The 
common  story  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
portrait    of   Urban    VIII. ;    but    the 
fact  that  the  picture  was  painted  for 
Cardinal    Barberini,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, must   throw  discredit   on    the 
statement,  even  if  it  were  not  esta- 
blished that  the  satire  was  directed 
against  his  predecessor,  Innocent  X. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  a  fine  picture,  by 
Qherardo  delta  Notte,  of  Christ  tempted 
and  crowned  with  thorns,  &c.  Cardinal 
Barberini  is  buried  in  the  ch.  before 
the  high  altar;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
the  simple  inscription  on  the  pave- 
ment, Hie  jacet  pulvis,  cinis,  et  nihil. 
On  the  wall  above  the  entrance  door 
is  the  cartoon  by  Francesco  Beretta,  re- 
presenting St.  Peter  walking  on  the 
waters,  used  in  restoring  the  Navicella 
which  Giotto  executed  in  mosaic,  now 
under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.    In 
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the  chapel  opposite  to  Guido's  Arch- 
angel is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
torn.  M  Whoever,"  says  Lanzi,  "  would 
know  to  what  lengths  he  carried  his 
style  in  his  altarpiece  should  examine 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Ca- 
puchin ch.  at  Rome,  which,  though 
placed  opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of 
Gaido,  nevertheless  fails  not  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  such  professors  as 
are  willing  to  admit  various  styles  of 
beauty  in  art."  The  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Domenichino,  in  the  third 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  was  painted  gratui- 
tously for  the  ch.  A  fresco  by  Dome- 
nichino,  formerly  in  the  convent,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  St  Francis,  has  been 
recently  placed  here.  The  Dead  Christ 
in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  is  by  his  pupil, 
Andrea  Camassei.  On  the  l.-hand  side 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  prince 
Alexander  Sobieski,  son  of  John  III., 
King  of  Poland:  he  died  in  Rome 
iu  1714.  Under  the  ch.  are  4  low 
vaulted  chambers,  entered  from  the  con- 
vent which  constitute  the  cemetery  of 
the  friars.  The  earth  was  originally 
brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  bones  and  skulls,  fantas- 
tically arranged ;  several  skeletons  are 
standing  erect  in  the  robes  of  the  order. 
Whenever  one  of  the  friars  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  from  which 
the  bones  of  the  last  occupant  are 
removed  to  this  general  ossuarium. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  and  the  residence  of 
the  General  of  the  Order.  Annexed  to 
it  is  a  large  garden,  which  adjoins  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi. 

S.  Carlo  a  Catinari,  so  called  from 
the  manufacturers  of  catini  or  dishes 
and  earthenware  in  general,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity.  The  ch.  was  built  in 
1612,  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter  in  Rome, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  4  frescoes 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  cupola,  by 
Domenichino,  representing  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  Prudence,  Justice,  Temper- 
ance, and  Fortitude.  In  the  choir, 
opening    out   of   the   sacristy,   is    a 


half-figure  of  S.  Carlo,  in  fresco,  by 
Gvido,  formerly  on  the  facade  of  the 
ch.  Over  the  high  altar  is  the  large 
picture  representing  the  Procession  of 
S.  Carlo  bearing  the  Sudario  during  the 
Plague  at  Milan,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  vault  above  is  painted  by  Lan- 
franco.  The  death  of  St.  Anna,  in  the 
second  chapel  on  the  I.,  is  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Sacchi,  The  Annun- 
ciation, in  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.,  is 
by  Lanfranco. 

8.  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  the  national  ch. 
of  the  Lombards,  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
portioned  front.  The  interior  is  from 
the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi  (1614), 
completed  by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles  di- 
vided by  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  is 
handsome.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
large  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
in  glory,  with  St.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Sebastian,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Carlo  Maratta.  The  rich 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  has  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  Assumption,  by  the  same 
painter,  now  in  the  Cibo  chapel  at  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo ;  the  statue  of  David, 
is  by  Pietro  Pacillij  and  that  of  Judith, 
by  Lebrun.  The  painting  of  St.  Barnabas 
in  the  next  chapel  is  by  Francesco  Mola. 
On  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  near  the 
pulpit  is  the  slab  tomb  of  count  Ales- 
sandro  Verri,  the  author  of  the 
'  Notti  Romane,'  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1816.  The  festival  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  on  the  4th  November,  is 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  here,  high 
mass  being  performed  at  10  a.m.  by  a 
cardinal  priest  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  sacred  college. 

8,  Caterina  dei  Fitnari,  near  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mattei,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Flaminian  Circus. 
The  front,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Card.  Cesi,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  18th  centy.  There 
is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior. 
The  name  of  Funari  given  to  this  ch.  is 
derived  from  its  being  built  on  the 
rope-walk,  into  which  a  part  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus  had  been  converted. 

S.  Caterina  di  Siena,  on  the  ascent 
from  the  Piazza  Trajano  to  the  Quiri- 
nal.  A  very  handsome  ch.,  decorated 
with   coloured  marbles,  gilding,  and 
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stuccoes.  It  is  attached  to  an  ex- 
tensive convent  of  Dominican  nuns. 
The  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St 
Catherine  is  celebrated  here  on  Feb.  3, 
when  amongst  other  relics  one  of  her 
shoulder-bones  is  exhibited.  The  huge 
mediaeval  tower,  called  the  Torre  delie 
Mffizie,  is  included  within  the  convent 
grounds. 

S.  Cecilia,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Trastevere,  near  the  Quay  of  la  Ripa 
Grande,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patron  saint.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  230,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  I. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  smaller  basilicas, 
in  821,  and  entirely  restored  and  re- 
duced to  its  present  form  by  Card.  Sfron- 
dati  in  1599,  and  subsequently  redeco- 
rated by  Card.  Doria,  as  we  now  see  it, 
in  1725,  when  the  ranges  of  columns 
which  formed  the  nave  of  the  original  ch. 
were  built  round  and  converted  into  the 
present  heavy  pilasters  to  support  the 
roof;  and  the  gallery,  with  its  marble 
columns,  enclosed  so  as  to  form  thegrated 
cells,  where  the  nuns  can  assist  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ch.  without  being  seen 
from  below.  In  the  fore  court  is  an 
antique  marble  vase  or  cantharus,  which 
stood  in  the  quadriporticus  of  the  primi- 
tive basilica.  The  portico  which  pre- 
cedes the  ch.  has  on  the  frieze  some  early 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  with  portraits  of 
saints,  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury. On  each  side  of  the  cross  which 
forms  the  centre  are  rode  likenesses  of 
St.  Cecilia.  Entering  the  ch.,  and  on 
the  rt  of  the  door,  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Adam,  of  Hertford,  who  was 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don (ob.  1398)  and  titular  cardinal  of 
this  ch.  This  prelate,  a  very  learned 
man,  took  part  in  the  opposition  to 
Urban  VI.,  and,  having  been  arrested, 
with  five  other  cardinals,  at  Lucera, 
was  carried  by  that  vindictive  pope 
to  Genoa:  he  alone  was  saved  by  the 
interference  of  the  English  crown,  the 
others  being  barbarouslv  put  to  death 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Pre, 
where  their  remains  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  sarcophagus  are 
the  arms  of  England,  at  that  time  3 
leopards  and  fleurs-de-lis  quartered.  On 
the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  the  handsome  urn 


ofCardinalFortiguerra(ob.  1478),  who 
played  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of 
Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  with  theMalatestas 
in  the  Romagna,  the  Savellis,  and  the 
Counts  of  Anguillara,  in  the  15th  cent. 
The  body  of  St  Cecilia,  which  lay 
originally  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Calisto,  from  which  it  was  removed 
by  Paschal  I.  to  this  ch.,  is  deposited 
in  the  Confession  beneath  the  high 
altar ;  the  silver  urn  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  disappeared  during  the 
first  French  occupation.  The  re- 
cumbent statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  by 
Stefano  Maderno,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  sculpture  which  the  17th  century 
has  produced.  It  represents  the  body 
of  tne  saint  in  her  grave-clothes, 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  found  when  her 
tomb  was  opened.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  rt.  aisle,  and  near  a  chapel  with  a 
cinquecento  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Cecilia 
appearing  to  Paschal  I.,  to  make  known 
where  her  remains  lay  in  the  catacombs, 
where  they  had  been  deposited  by  S. 
Urbanus  :  it  stood  under  the  outer  por- 
tico in  former  times,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  9th  cent.  The  tribune, 
the  least  altered  part  of  the  original  ch., 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  seat  and 
some  curious  mosaics  which  belonged 
to  the  ch.  as  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in  the  19th  century.  Those  on 
the  vault  represent  Our  Saviour  holding 
a  scroll  in  one  hand,  and  giving  his 
benediction  with  the  other,  having  St. 
Paul,  St  Cecilia,  and  St  Paschal  on 
one  side,  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Valerian, 
and  St.  Agata.  Over  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  is  a  handsome  hand  grasping 
a  wreath,  and  on  the  arch  the  mono- 
gram of  Paschal  I. ;  below  a  lamb  and 
6  sheep  on  either  side,  emblematical  of 
the  Saviour  and  Apostles.  The  high- 
altar,  placed  on  a  raised  presbytery  over 
the  Confession,  is  beneath  a  very  hand- 
some Gothic  canopy  in  white  marble, 
supported  by  4  columns  of  the  beautiful 
nero-bianco  marble.  The  paintings 
on  the  roof  of  the  nave  are  by  Seb. 
Conca.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
rt  aisle,  near  the  entrance,  a  pass- 
age leads  to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ce- 
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cilia,  erected  in  a  part  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  and  which  appears, 
from  the  traces  of  a  furnace  and  leaden 
pipes,  to  have  been  connected  with 
a  bath-room.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  over  the  altar  here  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Guide ;  the  landscapes  are 
by  Paul  Brill,  but  a  good  deal  injured 
by  damp.  The  adjoining  monastery, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  is  inhabited 
by  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
The  ch.  of  St.  Cecilia,  except  on  feast- 
days,  is  closed  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
forenoon.  The  feast  of  the  saint  (Nov. 
22)  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
fine  music;  and  on  the  2nd  Wednesday 
in  Lent  the  numerous  relics  pos- 
sessed bv  the  nuns  are  exposed,  with 
a  grand  display  of  mediaeval  reli- 
quiaries  and  plate.  The  outside  of  the 
apse,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  towards 
the  Via  di  S.  Maria  in  Orto,  preserves 
unaltered  the  style  of  the  9th  century. 
The  square  and  massive  bell-tower 
is  probably  of  a  later  period.  The 
catacombs  of  San  Callisto,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  where  the  remains  of  St.  Cecilia 
were  first  laid,  are  lighted  up  on  Nov. 
22,  and  much  resorted  to. 

San  Cesareo,  called  m  Palatio,  from 
its  vicinity  to  what  was  the  palace  and 
baths  of  Caracalla,  a  ch.  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Appia,  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Via  Latina,  and  a  short  way  before 
reaching  the  Porta  St.  Sebastiano.  It 
has  much  the  form  of  its  neighbour  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo  (p.  185).  It  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  its  raised  pres- 
bytery, enclosed  by  a  marble  screen. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  ancient 
episcopal  chair,  ornamented  with  mo- 
saics ;  its  marble  pulpit  stands  on  torse 
columns  decorated  with  mosaics  and 
heads  of  sphinxes,  sheep,  &c.,  in  relief. 
The  more  modern  mosaic  of  the  tribune 
is  from  designs  by  Cav.  Arpino. 

San  Clement e>  in  the  valley  between 
the  Csslian  and  Esquiline  hills,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Coliseum  to  the 
Lateran.  This  ch.,  long  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  un- 
altered of  the  early  Christian  edifices 
of  Rome,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
interest  from  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
still  more  ancient  one  beneath,  and  to 
which  the  history  hitherto  attributed  to 


the  modern  in  many  parts  applies :  still 
the  present  ch.  offers  much  worthy  of 
notice  in  its  architectural  imitation  of 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  the  works 
of  art  which  it  contains.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Clement, 


San  Clemente.    (Upper  Church.) 

A.  Entrance  to  B.  Atrium,  and  o.  Quadri- 
porticua.  e.  Entrance  to  monastery.  C.  Nave. 
D.  Choir.  1, 2.  Ambones.  3.  Ancient  marble 
screen.  4.  High  altar.  E.  Presbytery  and 
Tribune.  5.  Episcopal  chair.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Chapels  of  St.  John,  of  the  Rosary,  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  St.  Dominick. 
a.  Side  entrance  to  the  ch.  from  the  street 
6.  Entrance  to  the  sacristy  and  subterranean  ch. 
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the  third  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  member 
of  the  Flavian  family,  by  some  indeed 
considered  the  nephew  of  Flavins  Cle- 
mens, an  Imperial  Christian  martyr, 
erected  an  oratory  in  his  own  house 
on  the  Esquiline;  this  was  probably 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,*  until  it  was 
replaced  by  a  basilica  of  considerable 
magnitude,    possibly  that  which  has 
been  laid  open  by  the  recent  exca- 
vations ;   it  was  in  this  that  Gregory 
the  Great  must  have  read  his  32nd 
and  38th  homilies  as  we  are  told,  as  it 
was  to  it  that  St  Jerome  must  have 
referred  in  his  writings.    This  ancient 
ch.,  however,  had  been  long  forgotten, 
until,  in  the  latter  months  of  1 857,  some 
repairs    having  become   necessary  in 
the  adjoining  convent,  which  belongs 
to  the  Irish  Dominicans,  its  zealous 
and    very    intelligent    prior,    Father 
Mullooly,  came  upon  a  wall  covered 
with  very  ancient  paintings,  at  a  level 
of  nearly  20  ft.  below  the  modern  ch. ; 
further  research  showed  that  this  was 
the  aisle  of  a  very  extensive  edifice, 
and  that  it  stood  on  massive  construc- 
tions of  a  Pagan  period,  some,  probably, 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Empire.    So 
interesting  was   the  discovery  consi- 
dered, that  researches  on  an  extensive 
scale  were  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prior,  which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  have  resulted  in  the  clearing 
•  out  of  both  the  aisles  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nave,  and  in  opening  out 
the   line   of  columns  which  divided 
them,  and  in  tracing  a  considerable  area 
of  the  Roman  edifice,  upon  which  it 
as  well  as  the  more  modern  ch.  rested. 
A  visit  to  those   subterranean  disco- 
veries will  greatly  interest  the  Chris- 
tian archaeologist;  they  can  be  easily 
reached  by  a  commodious  flight  of 
steps  from  the  sacristy ;  and  not  being 
considered  as  within  the  precincts  of 
the  convent,  ladies  are  admitted  on  ap- 
plication to  the  sacristan  in  charge  of 
the  modern  ch. 


It  is  impossible  to  £x  with  pre- 
cision the  date  of  the  older  basilica, 
or  of  the  more  modern  one  which 
stands  upon  it:  all  that  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  regards  the  former  is, 
that  it  was  considerably  restored  in 
the  8th  centy.  (a.d.  772)  by  Adrian 
I.;  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
is  probable  that  John  II.  erected 
the  choir  in  the  6th  cent.,  which, 
on  the  completion  of  a  subsequent 
ch.,  was  removed  to  it.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  in  1084,  when 
Robert  Guiscard  burned  all  the  public 
edifices  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol. 
With  respect  to  the  upper  ch.,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  date  from  beyond  the 
12th  cent.,  when  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  nearly  rebuilt  by  Paschal 
II.  (1099-1118),  although,  from  its 
containing  the  choir  with  the  supposed 
monogram  of  John  II.,  its  construction 
had  been  attributed  to  that  pontiff, 
whereas  it  i6  all  but  certain  that  the 
choir  formerly  stood  in  the  older 
ch.,  and  was  removed  here  when  the 
preseut  one  was  built.  The  oldest 
fixed  record  in  the  upper  ch.,  the 
mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune, 
are  of  the  end  of  the  13th  centy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  different  parts  of  this  interesting 
church,  commencing  with  the  upper 
one,  and  its  atrium. 

The  atrium  and  quadriporticus  are 
the  only  perfect  at  present  in  Rome, 
although  traces  of  similar  ones  are 
to  be  seen  adjoining  other  early 
churches:*  it  is  62  ft.  by  50,  and  sur- 
rounded on  3  of  its  sides  by  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  In  the 
pavement  are  numerous  fragments  of 
green  Ophite  porphyry,  derived  from 
some  Roman  edifice  in  the  vicinity  :  the 
Cantharus  or  vase  for  ablution  before 
entering  the  ch.  has  been  replaced  by  a 
fountain.  The  entrance  to  this  atrium 
is  by  a  gate,  over  which  rises  a  Gothic 


*  Writers  on  Church  History  designate  under 
this  name  the  period  after  Constantine'g  con- 
version, when  religious  persecution  ceased,  and 
the  celebration  openly  of  Christian  worship  was 
permitted  in  public 


*  S.  Cecilia,  SS.  Quattro  Ooronati.  In  these 
atria  the  poor  asked  for  alms  from  the  faithful, 
as  penitents  implored  their  prayers;  here  those 
who  had  incurred  penance,  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  hence  called  Hyemnanttt,  were  obliged 
to  remain  until  they  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  ch.,  the  quadriportici  were  also  used  as 
places  of  interment  before  it  was*  allowed  within 
the  sacred  edifices  themselves. 
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canopy  of  the  13th  centy. ;  flanked  by 
rude  Ionic  and  composite  columns.  The 
style  of  this  door  is  barbarous,  and  the 
jambs  formed  of  marble  slabs  having 
dissimilarly  sculptured  tracings  on  each 
of  its  fragments,  showing  that  they 
were  derived  from  a  much  more  an- 
cient Christian  edifice,  and  very  care- 
lessly put  together.*  The  ch.  consists 
of  a  nave,  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  16  ancient  columns  of  different  ma- 
terials and  orders*.  The  aisles  are  of 
unequal  width,  that  on  the  right  being 
the  narrowest  by  some  feet,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  side  wall  resting 
on  the  line  of  columns  of  the  subjacent 
ch.,  which  the  builders  of  the  modern 
one  selected  for  its  foundation.  In 
front  of  the  tribune  and  high  altar,  but 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  is 
the  curious  choir,  enclosed  by  walls 
of  marble,  having  sculptured  on  them, 
in  addition  to  other  Christian  emblems, 
the  supposed  monogram  of  Pope  John 
II.,  who  reigned  from  532  to  535, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that 
the  whole  edifice  in  which  it  stands 
dated  from  that  period ;  but  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  blocks 
are  adjusted  and  the  wall  on  which 
they  stand  run  up  in  so  rude  a 
manner,  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  this  choir  once  stood  in  the 
basilica  beneath,  from  which  it  was 
removed  when,  for  some  unexplained 
reason — for  history  is  entirely  silent,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  subject — 
the  latter  was  abandoned.  On  the  sides 
of  the  choir  are  the  Ambonesf  or  pul- 
pits: from  that  on  the  1.(1),  which  is 
ascended  to  by  a  double  stair,  with  a 

*  The  present  quadriporticus,  although  retain- 
ing probably  Its  primitive  plan  and  dimensions, 
was  originally  surrounded  by  pilasters,  as  we 
see  on  the  L.  side ;  the  open  portico  of  Ionic 
columns  is  of  a  more  recent  date.  There  Is 
every  reason  for  supposing,  as  we  now  see  it, 
that  it  dates  from  the  construction  of  the  ad- 
joining ch.  by  Pascal  II. 

f  The  visitor  will  remark  how  these  ambones 
occupy  different  sides  from  what  is  seen  in  the 
few  churches  of  Rome  where  such  monuments 
are  still  preserved.  Thus  in  the  churches  of  Sta. 
Maria  In  Cosmedin  (p.  173),  and  San  Lorenzo 
fnori  le  Mura,  the  Gospel  ambo,  with  its  adjacent 
candelabrum,  is  on  the  it.  hand  looking  towards 
the  high  altar,  another  reason  for  supposing  how 
carelessly  the  choir  of  8.  Clemente  had  been 
set  up  when  removed  from  the  church  beneath. 


handsome  candelabrum  in  mosaic-work 
alongside  for  the  Paschal  candle,  the 
Gospel  was  read ;  whilst  from  the  op- 
posite one,  with  reading-places  turned 
towards  the  tribune  and  the  nave,  the 
Epistle  was  read  and  the  papal  edicts 
published.     The  presbytery  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  choir  by  a  screen  of 
sculptured  marble  panels,  of  the  same 
period  as  the  choir,  but  put  together 
in  a  still  more  careless  manner,  and 
evidently  intended  for  another  place. 
In  front  of  the  tribune  stands  the  high 
altar,  beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of 
Flavius  Clemens,  of  SS.  Clement  and 
Ignatius  of  Antioch.    In  the  centre 
of  the  presbytery  is  a  marble  episcopal 
seat,  having  engraved  on  it  the  name 
of  Anastasius,   who  was  titular  Car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  in  1 1 08.    The  wall  and 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  two  periods — those  on  the 
face  of  the  arch  are  probably  contem-    ' 
poraneous  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  ch.  by  Paschal  II.,  whilst  those 
upon  the  vault,  from  an   inscription 
placed     over     the    Ciborium,     were 
executed    in    1297,    at    the    expense 
of  Cardinal  Tomassio,  a    nephew  of 
Boniface   VIII.  :   the  latter  represent 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  handsome  arabesques,  interspersed 
with  small  figures — amongst  others,  of 
the  4  great  doctors  of  the  Church — 
SS.  Jerome,  Augustin,  Ambrose,  and 
Gregorv.    At  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
issue  the  4  rivers  of  Paradise,  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  birds, 
especially  peacocks,  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian emblems  Qf  immortality.     The 
mosaics  on  the  face  of  the  arch  are 
more  interesting  still.     Above  is  the 
Saviour,  having  on  either  side  2  angels 
and  the  emblems  of  the  4  Evangelists. 
Below  are  SS.  Peter  and  Clement,  with 
Jeremiah  on  one  side,  SS.  Paul,  Law- 
rence, and  Isaiah  on  the  other ;   and 
lower  down  still,  the  holy  cities  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem,  with  the  mystic 
lamb  and  sheep,  emblematical  of  our 
Lord  and  the  1 2  Apostles.  The  hand, 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  in  the  clouds, 
is  probably  of  the  same  period,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  emblem  of  the  Al- 
mighty power.    The  fresco  paintings 
on  the  walls  beneath  have  been  attn- 
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bated  to  Giovenale  da  Orvieto,  or  da  Ce~ 
lano,  who  lived  about  a.d.  1400.  In  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  on  the  rt  of 
the  tribune,  the  statue  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  is  by  Sinwne,  the  brother  of 


Donatello;  and  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  Rosary,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Seb. 
Conca.  The  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ment of  Cardinal  Venerio  (ob.  1479) 


A.  Entrance  from  the  Sacristy  of  Upper 

Church. 

B.  Narthex  of  ancient  Rairillca. 

C.  Nave.       D.  D.  Aides. 

£.  Primitive  Tribune  or  Apse. 

F,  G.  Supposed  chambers  of  the  House  of 
Clement,  possibly  his  Oratory,  beneath 
the  Apse,  and  opening  on  M,  or  Ambu- 
latory, and  on  N,  a  large  ball  or 
chamber,  supposed  to  be  an  .fides  of 
Mithra. 
Supposed  site  of  Tomb  of  S.  CyriL 
Entrance  to  stairs  leading  to  Oratory  of 
Clement 

J.  Massive  wall  of  Republican  period. 

K  Altar  of  Mithra,  found  in  chamber  E. 

L.  Modern  Altar. 

M.  Unexplored  passage.  * 


H. 
L 


PAiHToras  o*  thb  Walls  or  Sub. 
TK&SAintAX  Basilica. 

1.  Of  S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria;  2.  of  the 
Virgin;  3.  of  a  Council;  4.  of  Our 
Saviour;  5.  of  the  Crucifixion  of  S. 
Peter;  6.  Baptism  of  a  Cyril;  7.  Mi- 
racle of  S.  Libertinus;  8.  Miracle  of 
Sicinus;  9,  10.  of  S.  Antoninus,  and 
Daniel  among  the  Lions ;  1 L  Life  and 
Death  of  S.  Alexius;  12,  13.  S.  Giles 
andS.  Blsatus;  14.  S.  Prospering;  15. 
Crudflxla;  16.  the  Maries  at  the  Se- 
pulchre; 17.  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin ;  18.  Translation  of  the  Belies 
of  S.  Clement  from  the  Vatican  to  this 
church;  19.  Miracle  at  the  Tomb  of 
S.  Clement  at  Kherson;  20.  Christ 
giving  his  Benediction,  with  Saints; 
21,  22.  very  ancient  male  figures,  pro- 
bably of  the  imperial  period. 


8anJClemente.    (Lower  Church.) 


has  two  handsome  half-columns,  with 
basket-work  capitals  and  covered  with 
foliage  reliefe.  The  Chapel  of  the  Pas- 
sion, on  the  1.  of  the  great  entrance, 
retains  its  pointed  architecture  of  the 
13th  centy.,  and  has  on  its  walls  the 
once  interesting  frescoes  by  Massaccio, 
representing  the  Crucifixion  and  other 
events  in  the  lives  of  our  Saviour,  of 
St.  Clement,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria. Thev  have  suffered  much 
from  restoration.  The  chief  subjects 
are — outside  the  arch.  The  Annuncia- 


tion, and  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Christ  over  the  stream ;  within, 
St.  Catherine  forced  to  Idolatry ;  her 
Instruction  of  the  daughter  of  king 
Maximilian  in  prison;  her  Dispute 
with  the  Alexandrian  Doctors  before 
Maximilian ;  the  Miracle  of  her  Deli- 
verance ;  her  final  Martyrdom,  with, 
in  the  background,  her  burial  and  trans- 
port to  heaven  by  angels.  Opposite  is 
the  History  of  St.  Clement,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  rt.  aisle,  near  the  high  altar 
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and  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Roverella, 
bearing  the  date  of  1476. 

Let  us  now  descend  into  the  lower 
ch.,  reached  from  the  Sacristy  by  wide 
stairs,  which  open  into  the  Narthex 
(the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures  dis- 
covered during  the  recent  excavations), 
aisle,  and  nave :  the  outer  side  of  the 
former  consists  of  a  massive  brick  wall 
of  fine  ancient  masonry,  the  inner 
of  a  range  of  8  columns  of  divers 
marbles,  the  most  remarkable  being 
one  of  verde  antico,  a  magnificent 
specimen,  the  other  of  breccia  coral- 
lina.  On  the  stucco  of  the  wall  of  the 
rt.  aisle  are  several  traces  of  paintings, 
the  best  preserved  being,  in  a  niche, 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two 
females,  one  probably  St.  Catherine: 
a  large  figure  of  Chnst  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  benediction,  the  head  un- 
fortunately destroyed;  the  whole  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  paintings,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  by  some  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  7th  or  8th  centy., 
when  the  ch.  was  restored  by  Adrian  I., 
whilst,  from  the  absence  of  the  nimbus 
round  the  heads  of  many  of  the  figures, 
others  suppose  they  belong  to  an  earlier 
period.  A  range  of  columns  separated 
this  aisle  from  the  nave ;  on  them  had 
been  erected,  as  upon  a  foundation, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  ch.  above ;  pene- 
trating beyond  them  into  the  nave, 
a  more  modern  wall  was  discovered, 
which  supported  the  columns  of  the 
rt.  aisle  of  the  modern  church.  At 
one  extremity  of  the  narthex  are 
marks  of  a  door  opening  on  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  ancient  quadri- 
porticus,*  like  the  ch.  nearly  20  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  modern  one. 
Here  two  sarcophagi  were  found, 
now  removed  into  the  narthex,  which 
would  indicate  a  very  early  period  of 
interment   within    the    walls    of  the 

*  San  Clemente,  {.&  the  lower  church,  had 
evidently  3  doors  opening  probably  from  the 
qnadriporttcns,  as  we  see  In  nearly  all  the  smaller 
basilicas,  and  especially  of  the  earliest  periods — 
St.  Agneae  fuori  le  Mura,  like  which  it  has  the 
same  number  of  columns  In  the  nave.  It  is  very 
possible  it  had  also  an  upper  or  triforium  gallery. 


sacred  edifice.    Portions  of  the  marble 
pavement     were     also      discovered, 
amongst  others  an  inscription  bearing 
the  name  of  two  consuls  of  the  time 
of  Constantino.    At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  N.  aisle  a  few  steps  lead 
to  the  raised  tribune,  a  part  of  the  floor 
of  which  alone  remains.    A  painting  of 
Christ  liberating  Adam  from  Hades,  at- 
tributed by  De  Rossi  to  the  7th  centy., 
is  seen  on  a  pier  at  the  extremity  of  the 
N.  aisle.    Beneath  the  floor  of  this  N. 
aisle  are  several  chambers  of  the  Ro- 
man period,  the  whole  resting  on  an 
extensive  area  cased  with  huge  blocks 
of  volcanic  tufa,  having  a  kind  of 
cornice  in  travertine,  of  a  construction 
resembling  that  of  the  Forum  of  Au- 
gustus (p.  26.)    There  is    reason  to 
attribute   these   substructions  to   the 
outer  wall  of  a  very  extensive  edifice 
of  the  early  period  of  the  Empire.    It 
may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Maecenas,  or  to  the  Mint  or  Moneta, 
which   were  situated   hereabouts,    al- 
though some  of  the  Roman  antiquaries 
suppose  it  much  more  ancient,  even 
to  be  as  old  as  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius.     In  some  ancient  chambers 
behind  the  apse  have  been  discovered 
traces  of  elegant  «tucco-work ;  an  in- 
scription bearing  the  name  of  Rv- 
finv8  ;  and  an  altar  in  marble,  with  a 
bas-relief  of  Mythra   sacrificing  the 
bull,  probably  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic view  when  that  superstitious  worship 
was  forbidden.    This  has  been  removed 
to  the  narthex.    There  is  reason  for 
supposing  the  largest  of  these  chambers 
to  have  been  the  Memoria  or  Oratory  of 
St  Clement.    Close  to  this  is  a  modern 
entrance  that  opens  upon  an  ancient 
Roman  stairs  leading  into  a  series  of 
rooms  beneath  the  apse  of  the  primitive 
ch.,  one   of  which,  previously  men- 
tioned, is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Oratory  of  the  Saint,  alluded  to  by  St. 
Jerome.    In  other  rooms   near    this 
has  been  discovered  a  statue  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  character  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.     Amongst  other  buildings 
discovered  has  been  a  Roman  hall, 
with    a  vaulted    roof   covered   with 
mosaics,  and  with  several  windows, 
evidently    belonging    to    some    large 
residence.     The  visitor  may  desc 
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along  the  wall  of  massive  blocks  for 
about  SO  yards,  which  will  bring  him 
into  the  southern  aisle ;  here,  on  the 
walls,  he  will  observe  some  fragments  of 
paintings,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
represented  the  12  Apostles,  one  of  the 
most  curious  being  the  feet  of  a  figure 
turned  upwards,  very  probably  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  Cross  ;  adjoining  are 
mutilated  groups  which  are  believed 
to  form  part  of  a  large  composition 
relative  to  St.  Cyril,  who  was  probably 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  empty  brick 
tomb  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  aisle. 
The  S.  aisle  is  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  as  that  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Basilica,  its  outer  walls  having 
been  also  painted,  and  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  line  of  columns  of  dif- 
ferent marbles,  some  of  which  have, 
however  disappeared;  all  have  been 
built  into  massive  square  pilasters, 
on  which  exist,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, paintings  of  great  interest,  both 
as  works  or  art  and  as  elucidating 
facts  in  Church  history.  On  -that 
nearest  the  apse,  a  series  of  3  sub- 
jects representing  the  induction  of 
St.  Clement  into  the  Papal  chair  by 
St  Peter  surrounded  by  other  saints, 
all  having  their  names  annexed;  the 
same  Clement  celebrating  mass,  very 
curious,  as  showing  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  of  the  time  differed 
little  from  those  now  nsed  in  the 
sacred  ceremonies  ;  and  the  erection  of 
the  ch.,  with  the  names  of  several 
individuals.  According  to  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,  the  person  who  dedi- 
cated some  of  these  paintings  was  a 
certain  Beno  de  Rapiza;  now,  as  the 
name  of  that  personage  is  mentioned 
in  some  local  chronicles  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  quarter  of  the  city  in 
1080,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were  executed  towards  the  end  of  the 
1  lth  cent.,  soon  before  the  supposed  de- 
struction of  the  basilica  in  1084  by  R. 
Guiscard.  The  representation  of  the 
erection  of  the  ch.,  on  which  are  several 
figures  with  their  names,  especially 
of  a  certain  Sisinus,  who  is  known  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  On  other  parts  of  this 
pilaster  is  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den ; 
farther  on,  upon  a  similar  pier,  envelop- 


ing also  a  column,  are  paintings  of 
events  in  the  life  of  St.  Alexius,  who, 
abandoning  his  paternal  home  to  follow 
a  life  of  penitence  and  charity,  returns 
to  it  to  die,  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
the  Senator  Euphemianus  and  of  his 
family ;  of  St.  Antoninus,  probably  the 
martyr  of  that  name  who  suffered  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian ;  and  of  St.  Blasius, 
who  is  represented  extracting  a  thorn 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child.  The  paint- 
ings on  both  these  pilasters  are  in  the 
same,  almost  Byzantine  style ;  and  the 
inscriptions  beneath  in  well-formed 
Roman  letters;  the  arabesque  orna- 
ments that  surround  them  graceful.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  are 
the  columns  of  the  narthex,  shoving 
that  the  ch.  was  in  the  style  of  the  Con- 
stantinian  basilicas  of  S.  Agnese  (p. 
140)  and  San  Lorenzo  (p.  135);  but 
they  had  been  built  up  also  in  walls, 
and  their  surface  covered  with  paint- 
ings. Looking  towards  the  nave 
are  several  sacred  subjects:  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
Apostles  below,  and  on  each  side 
figures  of  a  pope — Leo,  probably  St. 
Leo  IV.,  and  St  Vitus.  As  the  former 
has  a  square  green  halo  round  the 
head,  it  is  concluded  he  was  alive 
when  the  painting  was  executed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  cent  (845-57). 
The  other  paintings  here,  possibly  of 
an  earlier  date,  are  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
the  Supper  at  Cana ;  Christ  releasing 
2  persons,  supposed  to  be  Adam  and 
Eve',  from  Hades;  and  the  Maries 
round  the  Saviour's  empty  tomb.  A£ 
the  extremity  of  the  1.  aisle  near 
here,  and  beneath  the  chapel  of  the 
Passion  in  the  ch.  above,  have  been 
uncovered  some  paintings  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  9th  or  10th  centy. 
On  the  pier  a  mutilated  figure  of 
St  Prospering,  with  the  name.  This 
saint,  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  St  Augustin,  was 
a  strong  advocate  against  the  Pelas- 
gian  heresy,  which  was  condemned  in 
this  ch.  by  St  Zozimus  in  411 ;  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Pelasgian 
doctrines  being  a  certain  Celestius, 
who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  as 
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feeding  on  Scotch  porridge,  Pulptibus 
Scotorium.  On  the  walls  are  3  subjects 
relative  to  the  legend#of  St  Libertinas, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  1st  Book 
of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues.  The 
Abbot  of  Fondi's  appearing  before 
him  to  ask  his  pardon  for  having  mal- 
treated him;  St.  L.  resuscitating  a 
dead  Child  near  Ravenna;  and  his 
discovery  and  pardon  of  robbers  in  the 
Convent  garden.  All  these  paintings 
appear  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and 
roder  period  than  those  on  the  piers 
of  the  nave.*  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  wall,  forming  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  narthex,  are  two  large  composi- 
tions, one  representing  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  a  saint  from  the  Vatican  : 
from  the  inscriptions  beneath,  it  is  sup- 
posed of  St.  Cyril  in  a.d.  863,  in  the 
time  of  S.  Nicholas  I.f  The  painting 
is  well  preserved,  and,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  was  executed  for  a  certain 
Maria  Macellaria :  its  style  being  simi- 
lar to  that  of  St.  Alexius,  it  probably 
dates  from  the  same  period.  In  a  cor- 
responding position,  on  the  rt.  side  of 
the  entrance  from  the  narthex  to  the 
nave,  is  another  painting  of  consider- 
able interest  representing  a  miracle 
operated  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, the  cure  of  a  widow's  child 
that  had  been  laid  near  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  legend  of  Clement.  The  site  of 
the  miracle  was  at  the  town  of  Cher- 
son,  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
buried.  The  painting  represents  the 
sepulchral  urn,  on  which  tapers  are 
burning,  with  the  child  raised  by  the 
widowed  mother;  on  one  side  is  a 
procession  of  tonsured  priests  with  a 

*  Photograph?  of  all  these  paintings,  made 
from  accurate  drawings,  may  be  procured  In  the 
Sacristy  at  8.  Ciemente  or  at  Spithb*ver*s  Library, 
as  well  as  a  notice  on  the  '  History  of  the  Exca- 
vations/ by  Father  Mullooly.and  a  more  detailed 
work  in  English  (•  St.  Clement  and  his  Basilica  in 
Borne/  1  vol.,  8vo.)  by  the  same  learned  prior. 
Another  very  learned  descrlption'of  S.  Ciemente 
has  Just  been  published  (Feb.  1871)  by  Car.  de 
Boesl,  in  which  all  the  more  recent  discoveries 
have  been  described :  it  is  full  of  great  interest. 

t  St  Cyril,  the  patron  of  the  Sclavonic 
Church,  who  died  at  Rome  aj>.  863,  was  first 
buried  at  St.  Peter's,  from  which  his  remains 
were  transferred  to  8.  Ciemente.  For  his  life, 
see  Legefs  'Etude  sur  Cyrtlle  et  Metbode/ 
aria,  1868. 


bishop  at  their  head,  issuing  from  the 
gate  of  a  town,  on  which  is  written 
the  word  Cersona,  evidently  Kerson, 
near  the  modern  Inkerman  and  Sebas- 
topol.  At  the  side  of  the  tomb  is 
the  instrument  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Clement,  who  was  hurled  into  the 
sea,  an  anchor  attached  to  his  neck. 
There  are  several  inscriptions,  the 
most  interesting  being  that  of  Beno  de 
Rapiza  and  his  wife,  who  caused  the 
painting  to  be  executed;  beneath  is  a 
large  head  of  St.  Clement,  with  a 
nimbus;  and  on  the  sides,  figures  of 
Beno  de  Kapiza  and  his  wife,  with  two 
of  their  children,  Clement  and  Altilia. 
The  arabesque  paintings  round  this 
fresco  are  elegant ;  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  to  indi- 
cate which  numerous  marine  animals, 
cuttle  fish,  and  ordinary  fishes  are  intro- 
duced. A  most  curious  painting  fills 
the  space  between  two  of  the  columns 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  narthex.  It 
represents  our  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
a  remarkably  fine  head,  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  early  representations  of  our 
Lord ;  the  head  surrounded  by  a  broad 
nimbus,  holding  in  the  1.  hand  a  book, 
and  with  the  rt.  giving  his  benedic- 
tion ;  but  not  according  to  the  Roman 
manner,  but  as  practised  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Before  him,  on  each  side, 
stand  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Ga- 
briel, with  their  names  above,  present- 
ing 2  tonsured  personages,  supposed  to 
be  Cyril  and  his  brother  St.  Metho- 
dius ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  latter, 
SS.  Andrew  and  Clement,  fall-length 
figures,  with  their  names  in  vertical 
lines,  the  name  of  the  latter  being 
written  with  a  terminal  e  as  by  modern 
Italians.  A  long  devotional  inscription 
beneath  is  60  injured  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.  Cav.  de  Rossi  supposes  this 
painting  to  be  of  the  10th  centy.,  and 
those,  of  two  heads,  on  the  brick  wall, 
beyond,  to  belong  to  the  primitive  ch. 
of  S.  Clement,  and  to  date  from  the  4th, 
although  one  of  them,  a  female,  has  re- 
mains of  a  halo  round  the  head.  On 
all  these  paintings  are  numerous  graffito 
or  scratched  inscriptions  of  persons, 
chiefly  priests,  who  visited  this  part  of 
the  basilica.  As  Nicholas  I.  made 
considerable  additions  to  the  ch.,  it  is 
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not  improbable  that  the  monogram  on 
the  walls  of  the  marble  choir  in  the 
ch.  above,  hitherto  attributed  to  Pope 
John  II.  (a.d.  532-535)  is  that  of 
St.  Nicholas.  On  the  walls  of  the 
narthex  have  been  placed  several  Roman 
and  Christian  inscriptions,  discovered 
daring  the  excavations.  The  altar  with 
a  Mithraic  bas-relief  at  the  extremity 
was  discovered  in  one  of  the  chambers 
beneath  the  apse  (see  p.  155). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
existed  a  very  extensive  Christian 
basilica  at  this  lower  level,  founded 
on  Pagan  constructions  of  the  early 
Imperial  if  not  Republican  period ;  that, 
this  basilica  having  been  destroyed 
and  the  aisles  and  nave  filled  up  with 
rubbish,  the  modern  ch.  rose  upon  it, 
probably  under  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118) 
who  was  titular  cardinal  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Papacy,  which  took  place 
in  it ;  and  that  the  latter  resembled  in 
form,  though  with  diminished  dimen- 
sions, in  width  particularly, the  more  an- 
cient one.  It  is  singular  that  no  men- 
tion exists  in  ecclesiological  history 
of  the  destruction  of  the  lower  ch.  or 
the  erection  of  the  upper  one;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that,  when  that  de- 
struction took  place,  the  difficulty  of 
erecting  so  wide  a  roof  as  would  have 
been  necessary  to  cover  a  nave  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  older  ch.  obliged  Pas- 
chal II.,  if  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
upper  one,  to  adopt  the  lesser  dimen- 
sions we  now  see  of  the  nave ;  and  that  it 
was  then  that  the  choir  of  the  time  of 
John  II.,  with  its  ambones  and  Paschal 
candelabrum,  were  removed  to  where 
we  now  see  them. 

A  handsome  altar,  under  a  canopy 
supported  by  elegant  columns  of 
marble,  has  been  erected  beneath  that 
in  the  upper  church,  under  which  are 
placed  the  relics  of  St  Ignatius,  with 
those  of  St.  Clement  recently  dis- 
covered. Behind  this  altar  a  door  leads 
to  an  excavated  space  where  may  be  seen 
a  portion  of  the  apse  of  the  primitive 
church,  once  covered  with  marble  slabs. 

The  excavations  at  S.  Clemente  are 
open  on  application  at  the  Sacristy. 
As  the  progress  of  the  works  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  assistance  of  the 
public,    it  is  expected   that  .visitors 


will  make  a  donation  towards  enabling 
Dr.  Mullooly  to  continue  them.  His 
Holiness  Pius  IX.  has  from  his  private 
purse  been  a  most  generous  contributor, 
and  given  every  encouragement  to  our 
worthy  countryman  the  prior,  whilst 
the  English  visitors  to  Rome  have  been 
very  liberal  in  their  offerings  towards 
this  most  interesting  amongst  the 
recent  ecclesiological  discoveries  of 
Rome, — none  more  so,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  than  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  a  book  in  which 
contributors  put  down  their  names  will 
be  found  in  the  sacristy.  The  sub- 
terranean basilica  is  brilliantly  lighted 
upon  the  feasts  of  St.  Clement  (Nov.  23) 
and  St  Ignatius  (Feb.  1),  and  on  the 
2nd  Monday  in  Lent,  the  most  favour- 
able occasions  for  visiting  it,  &c. 

SS.  Oosma  e  Damiano,  a  very  ancient 
ch.,  built  near  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Remus,  noticed  under  that  head  in  the 
description  of  the  Antiquities  (p.  45;. 
Over  the  tribune  is  an  ancient  mosaic, 
supposed  to  date  from  a.d.  530,  the  por-. 
tion  on  the  face  of  the  inner  arch  repre- 
senting in  the  centre  the  mystic  Lamb 
on  a  throne,  upon  which  is  a  Cross 
and  an  open  book,  between  the  seven 
candlesticks,  angels,  and  what  remains 
of  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  for 
the  lateral  portion  of  this  mosaic,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  at  S. 
Prassede  (p.  191),  has  been  destroyed ; 
the  mosaics  on  the  vault,  with  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the  centre, 
to  whom  6  figures,  2  in  white  togas, 
supposed  to  be  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
are  presenting  SS.  Cosmus  and  Dami- 
anus,  whilst  S.  Felix  holding  his  ch., 
and  S.  Theodoras,  are  of  posterior 
date,  and  have  been  much  restored. 
The  band  beneath,  of  the  mystic  hand 
and  12  sheep,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles. 

San  Cosimato,  or  more  properly  SS. 
Cosma  e  Damiano  m  Trastevere,  not  far 
from  S.  Calisto  in  that  quarter,  a  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Nuns 
of  St  Claire.  The  present  edifice  was 
erected  in  1475,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  the 
facade  of  a  gable  form,aud  possibly  from 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  Over  the  high 
altar  is  a  miracle-working  image  of  the 
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Virgin,  and  on  the  1,  a  fresco  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  enthroned,  with 
SS.  Francis  and  Claire,  a  work  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Pinturicchio.  In  a  chapel  off 
the  1.  aisle  is  an  altar  decorated  with 
good  Renaissance  bas-reliefs  brought 
from  the  Cibo  chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo.  Before  the  ch.  is  a  fore- 
court in  which  stands  a  large  granite 
urn  once  used  as  a  bath ;  the  Gothic 
gateway  by  which  the  fore-court  is 
entered  is  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
8.  Costanza,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese,  erroneously 
considered  by  the  older  antiquaries  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was 
built  by  Constantine  as  a  baptistery,  in 
which  the  two  Constantias,  his  sister 
and  daughter,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  baptized.  The  building  is  circu- 
lar, 73  it.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
24  coupled  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  supporting  the 
drum  of  the  cupola.  The  vault  of 
the  circular  aisle  between  the  range 
of  columns  and  the  outer  wall  is 
covered  with  mosaics  of  animals  and 
birds ;  some  of  the  latter — pheasants, 
guinea-fowl,  and  partridges — very  cor- 
rectly represented,  with  vine-leaves 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  it  had  belonged 
originally  to  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 
But,  independently  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  style  of  architecture 
and  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  belong  clearly  to  the  de- 
cline of  art,  the  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus of  the  family  of  Constantine, 
which  was  removed  from  the  recess 
behind  the  altar  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican  by  Pius  VI.,  is  covered  with 
bacchanalian  symbols  of  the  same  kind, 
which  are  now  well  known  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  as  emblems 
by  the  early  Christians.  The  festoons 
of  grapes  and  pomegranates  surround- 
ing the  mosaic  of  Christ,  with  2  of  the 
apostles  on  the  side  doors,  are  of  a 
much  later  period,  probably  of  the 
8th  century.  As  works  of  art  they 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  mosaics 
on  the  vault.  The  columns  were  evi- 
dently   taken    from  ancient  edifices. 


The  capitals  are  richly  worked.  It 
was  consecrated  as  a  ch.  by  Alexander 
IV.,  in  the  13th  century ,'and  dedicated 
to  St.  Constantia',  whose  remains  were 
then  removed  from  this  porphyry  urn, 
and  deposited,  with  the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Beyond  but  near  to  this 
ch.  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  formerly 
called  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantine. 
It  is  now  shown  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian cemetery,  connected  with  the  basi- 
lica of  St.  Agnese. 

San  Crisogono,  an  interesting  ch.  in  the 
Trastevere,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Chrysogonus,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Aquileja  under 
Diocletian ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  731  by 
Gregory  III.,  and  restored  in  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
in  1623,  after  the  designs  of  Soria.  The 
interior,  like  the  neighbouring  more 
magnificent  edifice  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  22  fine  granite  co- 
lumns, supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  baths  of  Sept.  Severus,  with  modern 
Ionic  capitals.  The  arch  before  the 
tribune  is  supported  by  2  very  large 
columns  of  red  porphyry.  The  high 
altar  is  under  a  canopy  resting  on 
columns  of  modern  grey  alabaster, 
only  remarkable  for  their  sue.  The 
mosaics  which  covered  the  vault  of 
the  tribune  have  disappeared,  except  a 
fragment  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Chrysogonus  and  James;  the 
others  have  been  replaced  by  gilt  bas- 
reliefs.  The  central  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  nave  is  formed  of  a  well- 
preserved  specimen  of  mediaeval  opus 
Alexandrinum.  In  the  centre  of 
the  highly  decorated  roof  is  a  copy 
of  Guercino's  picture  of  the  patron 
saint  borne  to  heaven  by  angels  (the 
original  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
1  land's  gallery  in  England) ;  and  over 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Cav.  Arpino.  The  other  pictures 
here  are  little  worthy  of  notice.  Be- 
fore the  ch.  is  a  portico  supported  by 
4  Doric  columns  of  oriental  granite. 
Stephen  Langton,  who  filled  the  see  of 
Canterbury  at  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing period's  of  our  history,  was  tit  " 
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cardinal  of  this  ch.  The  mediaeval 
bell-tower  has  been  modernized  and 
whitewashed.  % 

The  adjoining  convent  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cruciferi  has  been  lately  rebuilt 
by  a  devout  Roman  lady,  the  Princess 
Odescalchi,  in  return  for  her  cure  from 
a  supposed  malady  by  the  intercession 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Order. 

In  the  Via  di  Monte  di  Ferro,  open- 
ing out  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Crisogono, 
have  been  discovered,  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface,  remains  of  an 
ancient  edifice,  the  floors  of  which  are 
covered  with  mosaics  representing  ma- 
rine monsters,  &c,  with  a  pentagonal 
water  cistern  in  the  centre,  the  walls 
of  the  entire  edifice  being  painted,  espe- 
cially the  small  recessed  JSdiculus  or 
Lararinm.  On  these  walls  are  numerous 
scratched  inscriptions  (Graffiti)  which 
render  it  probable  that  the  edifice  served 
as  a  barrack  of  the  7th  Legion  of  the 
Vigili  or  Firemen,  who  were  quartered 
here  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus. 

(In  a  narrow  lane  off  the  neighbour- 
ing Via  di  Lungaretta  is  the  mediaeval 
Torre  dei  Forti,  on  the  summit  of  which, 
daring  the  Epiphany  week,  is  exhibited 
a  curiousrepresentation  of  our  Saviour's 
Nativity,  which  is  much  resorted  to, 
especially  by  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren. This  tower  belonged  to»  the 
Auguillara  family,  a  branch  of  the 
Orsinis,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
powerful  in  the  Trastevere). 

4.  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  the  4th  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
was  founded  in  331  by  Constantine,  on 
the  siteof  the  Sessorian  Palace  of  Sextus 
Varius,  the  father  of  Elagabalus,  from 
which  it  is  also  called  the  Sessorian  Ba- 
silica. It  is  close  to  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  the  portion  of  the  true  cross  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and 
from  the  earth  from  Jerusalem  which 
was  brought  here  and  mixed  with  the 
foundations.  It  was  consecrated  by 
St.  Silvester,  and  was  entirely  repaired 
by  Gregory  II.  in  the  8th  century. 
The  bell-tower  dates  from  1196.  It 
underwent  frequent  alterations  under 
later  popes,  and  was  reduced  into  its 
present  form  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1774. 
It  scarcely  preserves  any  trace  of  its 


original  form.  The  facade  and  the  oval 
vestibule  were  then  added,  and  some  of 
the  columns  were  cased  with  masonry, 
forming  piers  to  support  the  roof. 
Eight  of  the  original  columns,  3  of 
which  are  fine  masses  of  red  Egyptian 
granite,  the  others  of  grey,  all  with 
composite  capitals,  still  remain,  and 
divide  the  nave  from  the  two  aisles. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  4 
lions'  heads,  in  which  the  remains  of 
SS.  Cresarius  and  Anastasius  are  de- 
posited. Two  of  the  4  columns  which 
support  the  baldacchino  are  of  the  rare 
marble  called  Breccia  Corallina.  The 
vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frescoes  representing  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  transfer  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  by  St.  Helena  to  this  church. 
The  author  is  unknown*  Pinturic- 
chio  has  been  supposed,  but  on  very 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  painted 
them,  from  some  of  the  heads  being 
repetitions  of  those  in  the  frescoes 
at  Spello  (see  Handbook  for  Cent.  Italy). 
They  were  probably  executed  by 
some  of  his  pupils.  Underneath  and 
behind  the  choir,  and  reached  by 
stairs  on  the  1.,  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  the  roof  of  which  is  de- 
corated with  mosaics  of  the  16th 
century,  attributed  to  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi ;  they  replaced  others  said  to 
have  been  of  the  time  of  Valentinian 
III. ;  the  statue  of  St.  Helena  occupies 
the  place  over  the  altar  of  a  picture  by 
Rubens,  now  in  England ;  the  floor  of 
this  chapel  is  said  to  be  formed  of 
earth  brought  by  St.  Helena  from  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  entrance  to  it  is  an  altar 
dedicated  by  a  certain  Julius  Maxi- 
milianus  to  St  Helena.  Ladies  will 
observe  a  notice  upon  a  marble  slab  near 
it,  that  their  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, except  on  tne  20th  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  its  dedication.  The 
consecration  of  the  golden  rose,  which 
the  popes  in  former  times  sent  an- 
nually to  sovereign  princes,  took  place 
in  this  basilica.  During  the  first 
French  occupation  the  library  was 
removed  to  the  Vatican ;  it  was  sub- 
sequently restored,  but  many  of  the 
rarer  manuscripts  had  been  stolen  or 
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lost.  The  fragment  of  the  true  cross 
is  exhibited  on  the  4th  Sunday  in 
Lent,  on  Good  Friday,  and  May  3. 
The  sepulchral  inscription  of  Benedict 
VII.,  who  was  buried  in  this  ch.,  has 
been  let  into  the  wall  on  the  rt.  of  the 
entrance.  Pope  Silvester  II.  expired  as 
he  was  celebrating  mass  in  this  basilica, 
and  a  story  of  his  death,  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  told  of  our  Henry  IV.  and 
Robert  Guiscard,has  been  handed  down. 
Silvester,  who  had  acquired  magical 
knowledge  from  the  Mahomedans  in 
Spain,  haying  had  a  brazen  head  made 
which  answered  questions  put  to  it  by 
him,  received  on  one  occasion  a  reply 
that  he  would  not  die  before  he  had 
celebrated  mass  in  Jerusalem. 

*SS.  Domenico  e  Siato,  on  the 
Quirinal,  at  the  head  of  the  Via  di 
Magnanapoli,  a  very  handsome  ch. 
attached  to  a  large  convent  of  Domini- 
can nuns,  at  present  a  military  hos- 
pital. It  was  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect della  Grecca  in  1611.  The  front, 
built  of  travertine,  is  handsome,  and 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps. 
The  interior  is  highly  decorated, 
although  the  principal  ornaments  are 
in  stucco:  the  frescoes  over  the  nave 
and  the  high  altar  are  by  Canuti;  the 
marble  group  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Magdalen  by  Raggi,  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  rt. ;  the  Crucifixion  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  is  by  Lanfranco.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  (July  19)  her  desiccated  hand 
is  exhibited  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful,  in  her  chapel,  the  2nd  on  1., 
over  the  altar  of  which  stands  a  picture 
of  her  marriage,  by  Allegrani.  The 
painting  of  the  virgin  of  the  Rosary,  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  is  by  Bomanelli. 

S.  Francesca  Pomona,  near  to  the  Basi- 
lica of  Constantine,  partly  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
by  Leo  IV.  and  Nicholas  I.  in  the  9th 
century,  and  restored  by  Paul  V.  It 
contains  some  curious  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Nicholas  I.  (a.d.  862)  on  the 
vault  of  the  apse,  representing  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  John,  James,  Peter, 
and  Andrew  on  either  side,  each  in 
compartments  formed  by  columns  in 
the  shape  of  palm-trees,  and  twisted. 
The  hand  within  a  wreath  over  the 


head  of  the  Virgin,  emblematical  of 
the  Almighty,  as  well  as  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  in  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  are  beautiful  as  designs.  All 
the  mosaics  once  on  the  face  of  the 
tribune  have  disappeared.  Between  the 
2  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  tribune 
is  the  confessional  tomb  of  St.  Fran- 
cesca, covered  with  rich  marbles  and 
bronzes  ;  and  in  the  rt-hand  transept 
a  monument  to  Gregory  XI.,  erected 
in  1584  by  the  senate  and  people, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  return  of  the 
Papal  Court  to  Rome  from  Avi- 
gnon, in  1877,  after  an  absence  of 
72  years,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro 
Olivieri.  Near  this  monument  are  2 
stones  let  into  the  wall,  bearing  a 
double  depression,  made,  it  is  averred, 
by  St.  Peter's  kneeling  on  them  when 
Simon  Magus  was  carried  off  by  the 
demon.  In  the  l.-hand  transept  is  a 
handsome  marble  ciborium,  with  sculp- 
tures in  the  style  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. 
There  are  2  sepulchral  monuments  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  rt. ;  one  to  Cardinal 
Vulcani,  who  died  in  1322 ;  the  other 
to  Antonio  Rido,  with  his  bas-relief 
on  horseback  —  this  Rido,  born  at 
Padua,  was  commander  of  the  Papal 
forces  under  Nicholas  V.,  and  died  in 
1475.  There  formerly  existed,  in  the 
Sala  Capitolare  of  the  adjoining  con- 
vent, now  tenanted  by  Olivetan  monks, 
a  picture,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  of  Paul 
III.  and  Card.  Pole.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  removed  to  the  apartment 
of  the  superior.  At  the  festival  of  S. 
Francesca  Romana,  on  the  9th  March, 
high  mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.  in 
the  presence,  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 
Her  body,  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  is 
exhibited  on  this  and  the  preceding 
day  in  the  crypt.  Santa  Francesca 
Romana  was  a  noble  lady  of  the 
Ponziani  family,  remarkable  for  her 
piety.  She  founded  the  order  of  Oblate 
nuns,  who  are  all  of  noble  families, 
principally  occupying  themselves  with 
education,  and  of  whom  the  convent 
of  Tor  di  Specchi,  near  the  Capitol, 
is  the  principal  house  in  Rome.  Gentile 
da  Fabriano,  the  celebrated  painter  of 
the  Umbrian  school,  was  buried  in  this 
ch.;  the  bell-tower  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  class  of  mediaeval  edifices,  and  is 
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one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  period 
(18th  centy.). 

8.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Trastevere,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assist,  who  resided  in  the  convent 
and  hospital  adjoining  during  his  visits 
to  Rome.  The  present  ch.  and  con- 
vent were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Lazzaro 
Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
Rossi.  The  ch.  contains  some  works 
of  art,  among  which  are  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  blessed  Ludovica  Alber- 
toni,  by  Bernini,  in  the  Paoluzzi  chapel, 
which  forms  the  1.  transept,  a  very  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  this  master's 
style.  The  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  is  by 
Baciccio.  The  Pallavicini  chapel  in 
the  opposite  transept  contains  two  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  Rospigliosi- 
Pallavicinis,  in  the  very  debased  style 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  convent  the  apartment  occupied 
by  St.  Francis  is  shown,  and  in  the 
garden  an  orange-tree  planted  by  him. 

II  Gesit,  the  principal  ch.  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Gesu  near  the  north- 
ern foot  of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  in  Rome, 
begun  in  1575  by  Cardinal  Alessan- 
dro  Farnese,  from  the  designs  of  Vig- 
nola.  The  facade  and  cupola  were 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
interior  is  rich  in  marbles  of  the  rarest 
kinds,  and  is  decorated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous style.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
tribune,  and  roof  of  the  nave,  are  by 
Baciccio.  The  paintings  at  the  different 
chapels  are  not  of  a  high  order  as 
works  of  art  Over  the  high  altar, 
designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  has 
been  lately  placed  a  painting  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  infant  Saviour  in 
the  Temple,  by  Capalti.  The  Death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  rt. 
transept,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the  1.,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Rome.  It  was 
designed  by  Padre  Pozzi,  and  is 
brilliantly  decorated  with  lapis  la- 
zuli and  verde  antique.  The  marble 
group  of  the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino 
Ludovisi:  the  globe  over  the  altar  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  la- 
zuli known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to 


be  made  up  of  pieces.  The  altarpiece 
of  St.  Ignatius  is  by  Padre  Pozzi.  Be- 
hind this  picture  is  the  silver  6tatue  of 
the  saint.  His  body  lies  beneath  the 
altar  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze.  The  2 
allegorical  marble  groups  at  the  sides 
of  the  altar,  representing  Christianity 
embraced  by  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  Triumph  of  Religion  over  Heresy, 
are  fantastic  works  of  the  French 
sculptors  Theodon  and  Le  Gros.  By 
the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Cardinal  Bellarmino,  the  cele- 
brated controversialist  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Rainaldi ; 
the  2  figures  of  Religion  and  Wisdom 
are  by  Bernini.  Opposite  is  that  to 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  order,  Pigna- 
telli.  The  circular  chapels  on  each  side 
of  the  choir  are  richly  decorated ;  that 
on  the  rt.  contains  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Ma- 
donna della  Strada.  2  great  ceremonies 
take  place  annually  in  this  ch. — the 
first,  in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  his 
festival,  the  31st  July;  the  second, 
and  most  important,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  when  a  solemn  Te  Deum  is 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and 
sacred  college  for  the  blessings  received 
during  the  year  about  to  close.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
strangers  resorting  to  this  ceremony, 
admission  is  only  obtained  by  tickets. 
The  adjoining  convent  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  their  general,  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  order. 

8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  near  the  Bocca 
della  Verita  and  the  arch  of  Janus, 
the  only  ch.  in  Rome  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  saint  of  England.  It  is 
of  high  antiquity,  the  foundation  dat- 
ing from  the  4th  century.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  7th,  under  Pope  Leo  II. 
In  the  13th  it  was  restored  by  the 
prior  Stefano,  who  added  the  portico, 
as  we  see  by  the  metrical  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters  upon  its  front ; 
a  line  of  which,  "Hie  hcus  ad  Velum, 
prcenomine  dicitnr  Awri"  gives  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  the  quarter,  the 
Velabrum,  in  which  the  ch.  stands. 
The  interior  has  16  columns,  of  dif- 
ferent materials  and  styles,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.    These 
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columns  support  a  series  of  arches, 
upon  which  rests  the  wall  pierced 
with  windows,  and  again  the  flat  roof, 
as  in  the  early  basilicas.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  l.-hand  aisle  several 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  and  a 
curious  circular  bas-relief  with  Runic 
knots,  &c,  are  built  into  the  wall.  The 
vault  of  the  tribune  was  once  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  painted  at  the 
expense  of  Card.  Stefaneschi  in  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIII.,  of  which  not  a 
trace  remains.  Beueath  the  high  altar 
and  its  marble  tabernacle  of  the  1 3th 
centy.  is  preserved  the  head  of  St. 
George,  deposited  here  by  Pope  St. 
Zacharias.  This  ch.  has  an  histo- 
rical interest  in  connexion  with  Cola 
di  Rienzo.  On  the  first  day  of  Lent, 
1347,  Cola  affixed  to  its  door  his  ce- 
lebrated notice  announcing  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Good  Estate : — In  breve 
tempo  li  Romani  torneranno  al  loro 
antico  buono  stato.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  ch.  would  have  fallen  into 
ruins  some  years  ago  if  the  confra- 
ternity of  S.  Maria  del  Fianto  had  not 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Pius  VII. 
as  their  private  oratory.  The  ch.  of 
St.  Giorgio  is  seldom  open  to  the  public. 
Ou  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
on  St.  George's  Day  (23rd  of  April), 
the  Holy  Sacrament  being  exposed 
here,  it  is  much  resorted  to,  when  the 
several  relics  it  possesses  are  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  one 
of  which  is  the  banner,  or  vexHlum,  of 
reel  silk  tissue,  borne  by  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church  and  of  our  country. 
St.  George  became  the  tutelary  saint  of 
England  under  our  Norman  kings,  and 
is  still  much  revered  by  the  Greek 
Church.  Born  in  Cappadocia,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  military  tribune, 
and  suffered  for  his  faith  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian. 

San  Giovanni  Batista,  a  chapel  behind 
St.  Peter's,  founded  by  Leo  III.  The 
only  portion  of  interest  is  the  doorway 
richly  decorated  with  low  reliefs  of 
foliage;  probably  of  the  8th  centy., 
when  the  edifice  was  founded. 

S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  the  national 
ch.  of  the  Tuscans,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Via  Giulia,  overlooking  the 
Tiber,  built  by  the  Florentines  in  1588, 


from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  The  fine  facade  was  added  by 
Clement  XII.,  from  those  of  Ales- 
sandro  Galilei  (1725).  The  chapel  of 
S.  Girolamo,3rd  inthert.  aisle,  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  St.  Jerome 
praying  before  a  crucifix,  by  Santi  di 
Tito ;  and  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Jerome 
writing,  by  Cigoli,  which  has  all  the 
design  and  expression  of  Raphael,  with 
the  colour  and  force  of  Titian.  The 
painting  upon  the  opposite  wall  is  by 
Passignani.  In  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
representing  S.  Cosraa  and  S.  Damiano 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  high 
altar  is  ornamented  with  4  fine  columns 
of  Cotanella  marble,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Falconieri  family ;  the 
marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  is  by  Raggi.  The  painting 
of  the  Magdalen  borne  to  Heaven  by 
Angels,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  by  Baccio 
Carpi,  the  master  of  JPietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix, 
on  1.  of  high  altar,  was  painted  by  Lan- 
franco.  In  the  5th  chapel  on  1.,  the  S. 
Francis  over  the  altar  is  by  Santi  di  Tito ; 
the  frescoes  are  by  Pomarancio ;  in  the 
4th  chapel  the  3  small  frescoes  relative  to 
S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  roof,  are  by  Tempesta, 
Cigoli  is  buried  in  this  ch.  Most  of  the 
sepulchral  memorials  here  are  to  natives 
of  Tuscany. 

SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  ch.  at- 
tached to  the  Passionist  Convent  on  the 
Cselian,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Constantine.  It 
was  erected  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  4th  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  who 
were  officers  in  the  court  of  Constan- 
tia,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the  reign 
of  Julian.  It  has  in  front,  a  mediae- 
val portico  supported  by  8  granite  and 
marble  columns.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  supported 
by  pilasters  and  16  ancient  composite 
columns.  The  pavement  is  of  opus  Alex- 
andrinum.  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is 
painted  by  Pomarancio.  In  the  rt.-hand 
aisle  is  an  altarpiece  representing  S. 
Saturninus,  by  Marco  Benejial.  Within 
a  railing  in  the  nave  is  a  stone  on  which 
the  patron  saints  are  supposed  to  have 
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suffered  martyrdom.  Adjoining  this 
ch.  are  some  remains  of  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  Vivarium,  and  of  a  Temple 
of  Claudius,  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Antiquities.  A  portion  of  the  ancient 
edifice,  in  massive  blocks  of  travertine, 
forms  the  base  of  the  elegant  bell- 
tower,  one  of  the  best-preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  mediaeval  campanili  of  the 
13th  centy.  in  Rome. 

S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latma,  an  ancient 
ch.,  founded  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
Evangelist  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  goodmediteval 
bell-tower.  The  interior  contains  some 
ancient  marble  columns.  Founded  in 
a.d.  772* by  Adrian  I.,  it  was  restored  in 
the  12th  century  byCelestin  III.,  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.  Close  by  is  the  small 
circular  ch.  of  5.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  on  the 
spot  where  stood  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil  into  which  the  Evangelist  was 
cast :  both  are  near  to  the  closed  Porta 
Latina  of  the  Aurelian  wall.  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Oleo  has  a  handsome  frieze  in 
terracotta,  and  was  erected  by  a  certain 
French  auditor  of  the  Rota,  Benedict 
Adam,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.  (1509). 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the 
ruin  of  a  huge  tomb,  which  stood  on 
the  sidd  of  the  Via  Latina,  before  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  built.  This  ch.  is 
open  on  the  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St  John,  the  6th  May,  and 
on  the  5th  Saturday  in  Lent.  The 
Columbarium  of  Campana  (p.  80)  is 
close  to  here. 

S,  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami,  the  ch.  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Carpenters,  over 
the  Mamertine  Prisons,  has,  at  the 
1st  altar  on  1.,  a  Nativity,  the  first 
work  which  Carlo  Maratta  exhibited 
in  public.  Beneath  is  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  containing  a  curious 
ancient  crucifix,  an  object  of  great 
veneration. 

S.  Gregorio,  on  the  Csslian,  founded  in 
the  7  th  century  on  the  site  of  the  family 
mansion  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  In 
1573  it  was  transferred  to  the  Camal- 
dolese  monks,  of  whose  general  it  is  the 
residence,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
order.  The  square  atrium  was  added 
in  1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Son  a;  and  the  | 


ch.  was  rebuilt  in  1734  from  those 
of  Francesco  Ferrari.  The  interior 
has  16  columns  of  granite.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint,  at  the  end  of  the 
rt.  aisle,  are  some  sculptures  of  the 
15th  century,  representing  events  in 
his  life;  the  painting  over  the  altar 
is  by  A.  Sacchi,  the  Predella  beneath  is 
attributed  to  Luca  SignoreUi.  The  Sal- 
viati  chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  tribune, 
has  a  copy  of  An.  CaraccCs  picture  of 
St.  Gregory,  which  once  stood  here, — it 
is  now  in  England ;  and  an  altarpiece 
in  alabaster,  with  gilt  reliefs  of  the  15th 
centy.  Near  this  chapel  is  a  monument 
raised  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  Cardinal 
Zurla,  his  successor  as  the  head  of  the 
Camaldolese  order  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  a  very  learned  writer  on  the 
geographical  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  Detached  from  the  ch.  are  3 
chapels,  erected  originally  by  St.  Gre- 

§>ry  himself,  and  restored  by  Card, 
aronius.  The  first,  dedicated  to  St. 
Silvia,  mother  of  the  saint,  who  lived 
here,  has  a  statue  of  the  patron  by 
Niccol6  Cordieri,  and  a  fresco  over 
the  altar  on  the  vault  of  the  tri- 
bune, representing  the  Almighty,  with 
Angels  below  playing  on  various  in- 
struments, by  Guido.  The  second,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Andrew,  contains  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  painted  as  rival  per- 
formances by  Gmdo  and  Domenichino. 
The  St  Andrew,  on  the  l.-hand  wall, 
adoring  the  cross  as  he  is  led  to  execu- 
tion, is  by  Guido  ;  the  group  of  3  women 
on  the  rt.  is  much  admired ;  the  Fla- 
gellation of  the  saint  opposite  is  by 
Domenichino.  Among  the  criticisms  on 
these  pictures,  that  of  Annibal  Caracci 
is  not  the  least  remarkable : "  Guido's," 
he  said,  "  is  the  painting  of  the  mas- 
ter ;  this  of  Domenichino  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  scholar  who  knew  more 
than  the  master."  Lanzi  tells  us  that, 
while  Domenichino  was  painting  one 
of  the  executioners,  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  himself  to  anger,  and  was  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  violent  gesticula- 
tion by  Annibal  Caracci,  who  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  spectacle  that 
he  embraced  him,  and  said,  "  Dome- 
nichino, to-day  I  must  take  a  lesson 
from  you."  So  novel,  says  Lanzi,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  just  and  natural, 
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did  it  appear  to  him  that  the  painter, 
like  the  orator,  should  feel  within  him- 
self all  that  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent to  others.  The  third  chapel, 
called  the  Triclmum  Pauperism,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Barbara,  has  a  statue  of 
St.  Gregory  by  Niccolb  Cordieri,  begun, 
it  is  said,  by  his  master,  Michel  Angelo. 
In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  the 
marble  table  on  which  we  are  told,  by 
an  inscription  in  verse,  that  St.  Gregory 
fed  every  morning  12  poor  pilgrims, 
when  on  one  occasion  an  angel  ap- 
peared as  the  13th.  In  the  ch.  of  St. 
Gregory  is  interred  Imperia,  the  As- 
pasia  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  In  the 
atrium  before  the  ch.  are  several  sepul- 
chral monuments,  amongst  which  is 
one  of  some  interest  to  the  English 
traveller — that  of  Sir  Edward  Came, 
of  Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1530  in  the 
celebrated  commission  appointed  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versities on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
He  afterwards  became  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Rome;  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  of  the  Reformation,  has 
published  several  of  his  despatches. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  English  em- 
bassy by  Elizabeth  he  was  recalled,  but 
Paul  IV.  induced  him  to  stay  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1561.  2  modern  in- 
scriptions on  the  piers  of  the  atrium 
tell  the  history  of  the  abbey,  how  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  his  paternal  home,  and  how 
St.  Augustine,  the  great  missionary  to 
England,  and  several  of  our  early  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  had 
been  educated  in  it.  The  late  pope, 
Oregory  XVI.,  was  for  many  years  ab- 
bot of  the  adjoining  monastery  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  did 
much  to  embellish  the  ch.  and  the 
•convent.  The  flight  of  steps  in  front 
command  a  picturesque  view  over  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Palatine  and  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars  in  that  direction. 

St.  Ignazio,  behind  the  Doria  Pa- 
lace, the  ch.  of  the  Jesuits'  college, 
the  Collegio  Romano,  with  its  mas- 


sive front  by  Algardi,  is  rich  in 
elaborate  decorations.  It  was  built 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Ludovisi.  Its  magnificence  is  not  in 
the  best  taste,  but  is  interesting  from  its 
excessive  ornament.  The  paintings  of 
the  roof  and  tribune  are  by  Padre  Pozzi, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  perspec- 
tive. The  Lancelotti  chapel,  in  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  contains  the  tomb 
of  S.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  beneath  the 
altar,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Apo- 
theosis of  the  saint,  by  Le  Gros, 
above.  Beyond,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
aisle,  is  the  monument  to  Gregory  XV., 
by  the  same  sculptor  with  that  of  his 
nephew  Card.  Ludovisi  below.  The 
chapel  in  the  l.-hand  transept  has  a 
large  bas-relief  of  the  Annunciation. 
On  the  massive  piers  of  the  cupola, 
luckily  left  unfinished  for  the  finances 
of  the  Ludovisi  family  and  for  the 
interests  of  astronomical  science,  has 
been  erected  the  Observatory  of  the 
Collegio  Romano,  now  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  well-conducted  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  (p.  311).  This  ch.,  with  the 
adjoining  oratory  of  La  Caravita,  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  frequented  during 
Lent  by  the  higher  and  fashionable 
female  classes  of  Rome,  are  attached  to 
the  Gregorian  University,  or  Collegio 
Romano,  directed  by  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
St.  fsidoro,  on  the  Pincian,  founded 
in  1622.  The  ch.  is  attached  to  a 
convent  of  Irish  Grey  Friars,  or  Re- 
formed Observant  Franciscans.  The 
edifice  owes  its  present  form  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  celebrated  Luke 
Wadding,  one  of  the  most  learned 
members  his  order  has  produced.  Enter- 
ing the  ch.,  the  picture  of  St.  Isidore, 
over  the  high  altar,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 
All  the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  1st  on  rt.,  are  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  as  are  those  of  the  Conception 
in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept,  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  sacristy,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  Piombino  chapel,  1st 
on  1.  The  high  altar  has  two  hand- 
some columns  of  oriental  alabaster. 
Several  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  will  interest  our  countrymen ;  that 
of  Luke  Wadding,  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne,  the  2nd  on  rt.,  consists  of  ° 
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marble  slab  with  a  long  inscription, 
placed  here  by  his  friend  Ronconi,  a 
Roman  advocate.  Born  in  Ireland, 
Wadding,  who  from  his  youth  embraced 
the  rules  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
became  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
is  better  known  for  his  voluminous 
history  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  '  An- 
nates Ordinis  Minorum,'  in  8  large 
folios.  He  was  the  first  prior  of  the 
Irish  Franciscans  established  here,  and 
a  man  of  great  learning.  He  died  in 
1557,  aged  70.  In  the  1.  transept  is  a 
handsome  monument  by  Galassi  to 
Miss  Brian,  a  young  Irish  lady ;  and 
in  the  rt.  a  memorial  to  Amelia,  the 
daughter  of  John  Philnott  Curran,  who 
died  at  Rome,  raised  oy  the  late  Lord 
Cloncurry  in  1848.  In  the  small 
library  of  the  friars  are  some  Irish 
manuscripts  worthy  of  notice,  amongst 
which  a  continuation  of  Colgan's  His- 
tory of  Irish  Saints,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. The  festival  of  St  Patrick  is 
celebrated  here  on  the  17th  of  March, 
when  a  sermon  is  preached  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  British  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  a  col- 
lection made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
confraternity,  who  are  well  deserving 
of  the  benevolence  of  their  countrymen, 
living  as  they  do  entirely  on  charity, 
like  all  the  Grey  Franciscans. 

S.  Lorenzo  e  Damaso,  forming  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Cancelleria,  erected  in  1495  by 
Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV., 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  on  the 
site  of  the  Prasinian  Basilica,  founded 
by  S.  Damasus  in  570.  It  contains 
some  indifferent  modern  monuments  of 
the  princely  house  of  Massimo,  and 
one  to  the  lamented  Count  Rossi,  so 
barbarously  murdered  in  the  adjoining 
palace  in  December,  1849;  the  bust 
over  the  latter  is  by  Tenerani,  who  has 
sculptured  the  fine  statue  of  that  emi- 
nent statesman  for  his  friend,  Duke 
Massimo,  and  now  in  his  villa  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  Near  the  monu- 
ment of  Rossi  is  a  copy  of  the  statue 
of  St.  Hypolitus  in  the  Lateran  Mu- 
seum. The  accomplished  scholar  and 
poet  Annibale  Caro,  who  died  at  Rome 
in  1566,  is  buried  in  this  ch. — his  bust, 
by  Dosio,  on  one  of  the  piers;  as  also 


Sadoleto,  the  secretary  of  Leo  X.  In 
the  4th  chapel  on  it.  of  the  choir  are 
two  good  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
16th  cent,  and  a  dead  Christ  over  the 
altar,  by  Bracci.  The  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  in  the  sacristy  is  by 
Stefano  Maderno.  The  most  remarkable 
paintings  are  the  picture  over  the  altar 
in  the  1st  chapel  on  rt,  by  Seb.  Conca, 
and  that  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
over  the  high  altar,  by  F,  Zucchero. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  near  the  Corso, 
founded  by  Sixtus  III.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  its  present  form  by  raul  V.  in  1606, 
from  the  designs  of  Cosimo  da  Bergamo. 
At  the  high  altar,  which  was  designed 
by  Rainaldi,  is  the  celebrated  Cruci- 
fixion by  Outdo.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Francesco  has  a  painting  by  Marco 
Benefial.  This  ch.  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Poussin,  designed  by  Lemoine, 
and  executed  by  French  artists,  at 
the  cost  of  Chateaubriand,  when 
French  ambassador  at  Rome :  the  bas- 
relief  upon  it  is  a  reproduction  in 
marble  of  Poussin' s  well-known  land- 
scape of  the  discovery  of  the  Tomb 
of  Sappho  in  Arcadia.  Under  the  vesti- 
bule are  some  ancient  inscriptions  re- 
lative to  the  relics  preserved  here,  and 
inside,  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  one 
to  the  dedication  of  the  ch.  by  Celestin 
III.  in  1196,  in  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous prelates,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
whom  is  the  Archbishop  of  York  of 
that  day. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  in  the  Forum, 
is  only  remarkable  as  occupying  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  for  its  magnificent  por- 
tico in  front  Its  appellation  is  derived 
from  the  latter  admirable  ruin.  The 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  over  the 
principal  altar,  is  attributed  to  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  This  ch.  contains  several 
tombs  of  the  Roman  apothecaries  (Aro- 
matarii),  to  the  corporation  of  whom  it 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  hos- 
pital. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Pants- Perna,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Viminal,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
St  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
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to  derive  its  singular  name  from  Per- 

Sjrna,  or  Perpennia,  an  inscription  to  a 
oman  lady  of  that  consular  family  hav- 
ing been  foand  on  the  spot.  The  interior 
has  some  frescoes  by  Biccherai.  An 
arm  of  St.  Bridget,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Sta. 
Chiara,  is  preserved  amongst  the  relics 
here. 

S.  Luigi  de*  Francesi,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  and 
near  the  Post  Office,  erected  in  1589 
at  the  expense  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  con- 
tains some  fine  frescoes  by  Domeni- 
chino  on  the  roof ;  they  represent  the 
Angel  offering  crowns  to  S.  Cecilia 
and  her  husband  Valerian,  the  Saint 
borne  to  heaven  by  Angels,  and  S. 
Cecilia  expressing  her  contempt  for 
idols ;  on  tne  side  walls  are  two  large 
subjects,  her  distributing  her  clothes 
among  the  poor,  and  Death.  These 
interesting  works,  though  somewhat 
theatrically  treated,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  Domenichino's  style  of 
composition  and  colouring.  The  fine 
copy  over  the  altar,  of  Raphael's  St. 
Cecilia  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Bo- 
logna, is  by  Outdo.  The  Assumption, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Bassano.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Matthew,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar, 
are  3  pictures,  representing  the  calling 
of  the  Saint,  by  M,  Angelo  Caravaggio. 
The  paintings  on  the  roof,  and  the 
Prophets  on  the  sides,  are  by  Cav. 
d'Arpmo.  This  ch.  contains  tombs  of 
several  eminent  Frenchmen,  including 
those  of  Cardinals  d'Angennes  and  de 
la  Tremouille;  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Grange  d'Arquien,  father-in-law  of 
Sobieski,  who  died  at  the  age  of  105 ; 
of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  from 
Henry  IV. ;  of  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  in 
last  chapel  on  rt,  the  celebrated  archae- 
ologist and  writer  on  Italian  art;  of 
Pauline  de  Montmorin,  in  first  chapel 
on  1.,  erected  by  Chateaubriand,  by 
whom  the  inscription  was  written,  and 
of  the  painters  Guerin  and  Sigalon. 
A  massive  pyramidal  monument  has 


been  erected  to  the  French  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  killed  during 
the  military  operations  against  Rome 
in  1849,  and  another  to  Claude  Lor- 
raine, at  the  expense  of  the  French 
nation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
this  tardy  tribute  to  the  great  painter 
was  not  placed  over  where  his  remains 
lay,  in  thech.  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti. 
The  original  tombstone  has  been  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument  San 
Luigi  is  the  national  ch.  of  the  French 
at  Rome,  and  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
High  mass  in  music  is  performed  here 
with  great  pomp  every  Sunday  morning 
at  9,  on  Christmas  Eve  at  11  p.m.,  and 
on  the  festival  of  Napoleon,  Aug  15. 

S.  Marcello,  in  the  Corso,  belonging  to 
the  Servites,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1519 
from  the  designs  of  Sansovino,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fac,ade,  which  was 
added  by  Carlo  Fontanain  the  last  cent. 
The  interior  was  handsomely  restored 
in  1867.  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  rt. 
is  the  tomb  of  our  countryman,  Card. 
Weld,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of  S. 
Marcello.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix 
(the  4th  on  the  rt.)  is  celebrated  for 
the  fine  paintings  on  the  roof  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  representing  in  the  centre  the 
Creation  of  Eve,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Evangelists  St.  Mark  and  St.  John, 
"  where,"  says  Lanzi, "  there  are  some 
infantine  figures  that  almost  look  a6 
if  they  were  alive :  a  work  deservedly 
held  in  the  highest  repute."  The 
Evangelists  Saints  Matthew  and  Luke, 
in  the  opposite  compartment  of  the 
vault,  are  entirely  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra;  the  Crucifix  borne  by  angels, 
over  the  altar,  was  painted  by  Oarzi 
from  P.  del  Vaga's  designs.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Con- 
salvi,  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of 
Italy,  the  honest  and  liberal  reformer 
of  the  papal  administration,  whose 
death  is  still  involved  in  that  pain- 
ful mystery  which  strengthens  the 
popular  belief  that  it  was  hastened 
by  poison.  The  monument,  which  con- 
tains also  the  remains  of  his  brother,  is 
bv  Binaldi.  In  the  4th  or  Frangipani 
chapel  on  the  1.  the  picture  of  the 
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Conversion  of  St  Paul,  over  the  altar, 
is  by  Federigo  Zucchero;  the  frescoes 
on  the  side  walls  by  his  brother  Taddeo, 
The  several  busts  and  mural  inscrip- 
tions belong  to  members  of  the  family 
of  Frangipani.  Near  this,  upon  the 
I.  of  the  entrance,  is  a  monument  to 
Morrichini,  an  eminent  physician  and 
natural  philosopher.  The  ceremony 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  takes 
place  in  this  ch.,  in  the  presence  of 
the  college  of  cardinals,  on  the  14th 
September. 

S.  Marco,  a  very  elegant  and  interest- 
ing ch.,  built  on  the  plan  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace  of  Venice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pope  S.  Mark  in  337,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  re- 
built in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  who  deco- 
rated the  interior  with  mosaics.  In  1468 
Paul  II.,  afttr  the  construction  of  the 
palace,  rebuilt  entirely  the  ch.  in  its 
present  form  of  one  of  the  small  basi- 
licas, with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
tribune,  which  was  preserved  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  9th  centy.,  and  the  sub- 
terranean ch.,  containing  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  the  pontiff.  The  handsome 
facade  and  portico  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance  were  then  ad/led,  from  the 
designs  of  Giuliano  da  Majano.  The 
interior  has  a  nave  and  2  aisles  sepa- 
rated by  20  pilasters,  having  in  front 
as  many  columns  cased  in  jasper,  and 
contains  a  few  paintings.  The  most 
remarkable  are—  (at  the  first  altar  on 
the  rt.)  the  Resurrection,  by  Palma 
Giovane,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Tintoretto;  St.  Mark  the  Pope,  by 
the  School  of  Gian  Bellini  (at  the  altar  on 
the  rt.  of  the  tribune)  ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Carlo  Maratta  (third 
on  the  rt.).  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
represent  our  Saviour  and  3  saints  on 
either  side,  one  of  whom,  Gregory  IV., 
holds  the  church  in  his  hand;  below 
the  myotic  Lamb  and  12  sheep,  with 
the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
as  we  have  seen  at  San  Clemente ; 
and  on  the  face  of  the  arch  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists  and  two 
full-length  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  ;  the  3  frescoes  in  the  choir  are 
by  Borgognone.  The  monument  to 
Leonardo  Pesaro  of  Venice,   by  Ca- 


now,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  choir,  and  has  a  good 
bust  of  the  youth,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  16.     There  are   numerous    other 
tombs  here,  chiefly  of  Venetians  who 
had  died  at  Rome.     On  the  Festival 
of  St.  Mark,  April  25th,  there  is  a 
procession  of  all  the  clergy  of  Rome 
from  this  ch.  to  St.  Peter's.    The  great 
door  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  15th  centy.    There 
are  some  Christian  inscriptions  from 
the  catacombs  under  the  portico. 
.    S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Termini.    This  magnificent  church 
occupies  the  Pinacotheca,  or,  accord- 
ing to  more  recent  opinions,  the  Cella 
Calidaria,  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocle- 
tian, which  was   altered  by  Michel 
Angelo  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.,  to  adapt  it  to  Christian  worship. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  sacred 
edifices  in  Rome.     The  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  baths  is  described  under 
the  head  of  "Antiquities"  (p.   64). 
The    great    hall   was    converted  by 
Michel  Angelo  into  a  Greek  cross  by 
the  addition  of  the  present  vestibule 
and  of  the  tribune  opposite.   Vanvitelli 
in  1 740  reduced  the  ch.  to  its  present 
form  by  adapting  the  circular  hall,  or 
Laconicum,  as  a  vestibule,  and  lengthen- 
ing  the  tribune   and    choir    on   the 
opposite  side.  The  hall,  which  Michel 
Angelo    had    preserved   as   a   nave, 
was  thus  converted  into  a  transept; 
the   chapels    opening   out   of    it,    in 
the  intervals  of  the  columns,  closed 
up ;    and    the    transept    lengthened, 
by  converting  into  the  chapels  of  the 
Beato  Nicolo  Albergati,and  of  S.  Bruno, 
two  halls  of  the  baths.    On  account 
of    the    dampness    of    the    ground 
Michel  Angelo  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  pavement  about  8  feet,  so  that 
the  original    bases  of  the    columns 
remain  buried  to  that  depth,  which,  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  d€bris  of  the 
baths,  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
circumjacent  soil.    Of  the  16  columns 
of  the  church,  the  8  in  the  transept 
only  are  antique,  and  are  of  red  Egyp- 
tian granite,  with   attached  bases  of 
white  marble.    The  others,  of  brick, 
covered  with  painted  stucco,  in  imi- 
tation of  granite,  were  added  by  Van- 
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vitelli.  In  the  circular  vestibule  are 
the  tombs  of  Sal  vator  Rosa;  of  Carlo 
Maratta;  of  Cardinal  Parisio,  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna; 
and  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Alciati, 
the  learned  chancellor  of  Rome  under 
Pius  IV.  The  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa 
(1673)  has  an  inscription  which  de- 
scribes him  as  the  "  Pictorum  sui 
temporis  nulli  secundum,  poetarum 
omnium  temporum  principibus  parem ;" 
a  friendly  eulogy,  which  the  judgment 
of  posterity  has  not  confirmed.  On 
one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall 
is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by  the 
French  sculptor  Houdon.  It  is  recorded 
that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  great  admirer 
of  this  statue :  *'  It  would  speak,"  he  said, 
"  if  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  pre- 
scribe silence."  The  hall,  now  form- 
ing the  transept  of  the  ch.,  is  297 J 
feet  long,  91  feet  wide,  and  84  feet 
high :  the  length  of  the  present  nave 
from  the  entrance  to  the  nigh  altar  is 
336  ft.  The  granite  columns  are  each 
of  a  single  piece,  45  ft.  high  and  1 6  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  ancient  capitals, 
4  Corinthian  and  4  Composite,  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  entablature, 
although  so  whitewashed  over  as  to 
make  them  have  the  look  of  stucco. 
This  ch.  contains  several  large  and 
fine  paintings  which  were  once  altar- 
pieces  in  St.  Peter's,  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic 
when  the  originals  were  transported 
here  —  amongst  them  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  St.  Sebastian  by  Dome- 
nichino,  on  the  rt.-hand  side  of  the 
high  altar;  it  is  22  ft.  high,  and, 
being  painted  on  the  wall,  it  was  re- 
moved with  consummate  skill  by  the 
engineer  Zabaglia.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  a  fine  work 
of  Carlo  Maratta.  The  other  paintings 
in  the  choir  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  bjRomanelli,  and  the  Death  of 
Ananias,  by  Roncalli.  The  8  pictures  in 
the  transept,  commencing  on  the  rt  hand 
on  entering,  are,  1.  copies  of  Guido's 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  and  2.of  Vanni's 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus ;  on  the  opposite 
side,  3.  St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha, 
by  Mancmi,  and  4.  St.  Jerome  and  St 
Francis,  by  Musciano — the  landscape  in 
the  background  by  Paul  Brill;  beyond 
T  Rome  J] 


the  entrance  to  the  choir,  5.  the  As- 
sumption, by  Bianchini ;  6.  the  Resus- 
citation of  Tabitha,  by  Constanzi;  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  are,  7,  the  Fall 
of  Simon  Magus,  by  P.  Battoni;  and 
8.  St  Basil  celebrating  Mass  before  the 
Emperor  Valens,  by  Subleyras.  At  each 
extremity   of  the  transept  are  large 
chapels   formed   out  of  halls  of  the 
baths;    that   on   the    rt.,  and   which 
formed  the  vestibule  to  Michel  Angelo's 
ch.,  is  dedicated  to  the  Beato  Niccolo 
Albersati ;  that  on  the  1.  to  St.  Bruno, 
over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  painting  of 
St  Peter  appearing  to  some  Carthusian 
monks,  by  Udazzi,  and  on  the  sides  two, 
by  Trevisani,  of  the  death  of  the  Macca- 
bees.   On  the  pavement  of  the  great 
nave  is  the  meridian  line  traced  by 
Bianchini  and  Maraldi,  in  1701.    Be- 
hind the  ch.  is  the  Carthusian  con- 
vent,   with   its    magnificent   cloister 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo.    It  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Orsini 
family.   The  cloister  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico  sustained  by  100  columns  of 
travertine  of  the  Doric  order,  forming 
four  fine   corridors.    These   columns 
have  been  barbarously  painted  over  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Christian  Exhi- 
bition held   here   (1870),   to  imitate 
coloured  marbles.    In  the  centre  are 
the  immense  cypresses  planted  round 
the  fountain  by  Michel  Angelo  when 
he    built    the   cloister :    they   mea- 
sure 13  feet  in  circumference.    The 
"Pope's  oil-cellar,"  as  it  is  called,  ad- 
joining the  ch.,  is  a  low-arched  hall 
of  the  ancient  thermae,  containing  se- 
veral cisterns  or  reservoirs  sunk  deep 
in  the  ground,  where  the  supply  of  oil 
for  the  city  is  preserved  at  an  equable 
temperature.     Since  the  levelling  of 
the  adjoining  piazza  the  floor  of  the 
ch.,  which  was  considerably  below  the 
outer  surface,  is  now  on  a  level  with  it. 
S.  Maria  del?  Anima,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Piazza  Navona,  begun  in  1400,  with 
money  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Giuliano  Sangallo. 
The  fine  interior,  supported  on  mas- 
sive pilasters,  contains  at  the   high 
altar  the  Madonna  with  angels  and 
saints,  by   Qiulio  Bomano,   much  in- 
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jured;  an  indifferent  copy  of  the 
Pieta  of  Michel  Angelo,  by  Narnii  di 
Baccio  Bigio,  in  the  4th  chapel  on  rt. ; 
the  frescoes  of  Sicciolante  on  the  side 
walls  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  3rd 
on  rt.;  and  those  by  Francesco  Salviati  in 
that  of  the  Cristo  Morto,  4th  on  1. — the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  ascendiug  to  hea- 
ven, over  the  altar,  is  very  fine.  The 
handsome  monument  of  Pope  Adrian 
VI.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and 
executed  by  M.  Angelo  Sanese  and 
Niccolb  Tribolo,  Upon  the  urn  lies  the 
statue  of  this  semi-barbarian  pontiff; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  be- 
tween St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in 
the  niches  statues  of  the  four  cardinal 
Virtues ;  the  bas-relief  beneath  repre- 
sents the  entrance  of  the  Pope  into 
Rome.  Opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Adrian 
VI.  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  by 
German  artists  of  the  17th  cent.  On  the 
1.  side  of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  that 
of  Lucas  Holstenius  of  Hamburgh, 
the  celebrated  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy 
is  a  bas-relief,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  re- 

E resenting  Gregory  XIII.  giving  him 
is  sword  of  command.  On  the  rt.  of 
the  principal  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Andrew  of  Austria,  by  Du- 
quesnoy  (ob.  1500),  and  on  the  1.  that  of 
Cardinal  Enckenworth  (ob.  1534),  an 
inferior  work.  S.  M.  dell'  Anima  is 
the  national  ch.  of  the  Germans,  and 
under  the  special  protection  of  Austria. 
A  large  hospital,  Xenodochium,  for  per- 
sons of  the  German  nation,  is  attached 
to  this  ch. 

S.  Maria  m  Aquiro,  or  degli  Orfanclli, 
in  the  Piazza  Capranica,  on  the  site  of 
a  ch.  of  the  4th  cent.  The  name  of 
Aquiro  is'supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Equerke,  the  stadium  of  a  circus  which 
Btood  here.  The  present  ch.,  which  has 
recently  undergone  a  complete  restora- 
tion, is  annexed  to  a  College  of  Orphans 
founded  by  Paul  III.  This  oh.  and 
the  adjoining  Piazza  Capranica  are 
believed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  a  por- 
tico and  temple  dedicated  by  Hadrian 
to  Matidia,  toe  sister  of  his  wife. 

S.  Maria  di  Ara  Cceli. — We  have  al- 
ready stated,  in  speaking  of  the  An- 


tiquities,   that   the    church   of   Sta. 
Maria  in  Ara  Cceli  occupies  the  6ite 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Canitolinus. 
The   ch.  is   of  high    antiquity,  pro- 
bably  as    old    as    the    6th    century, 
when  it  was  dedicated  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  as  Sancta  Maria  in  Capitolio. 
The    facade    of  brickwork    is    more 
recent,  and  was    formerly  decorated 
with  mosaics ;  the  fragment  of  Gothic 
which  it  retains  in  its  rose  and  pointed 
windows,  cornice,  &c,  would  refer  it 
to  the  14th  centy.    The  interior  has 
a  nave  and  2  aisles,  separated  by  22 
columns  of  different  sizes  and  mate- 
rials,   taken    from    various    ancient 
buildings.     18  are  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, 2  fluted  of  white  marble,  and  2  of 
cippolino.    Their  bases  and  capitals 
are  also  dissimilar ;  and  some  are  so 
much  shorter  than  the  others  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  raise  them  on 
pedestals  of  unequal  height.    On  the 
third  column  on  the  1.  of  the  main 
entrance  is  engraved,  in  letters  evi- 
dently   of  the   Imperial    period  —  a 
cvbicvlo  avovstorum.      Its  authen- 
ticity has  not  been  doubted,  and  it 
would  therefore  indicate  that  it  was, 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Caesars.    The  floor  is  of  mosaic, 
of  an  ancient  kind,  encircling  slabs  of 
white  marble,  containing  some  speci- 
mens of  rare  varieties,  among6t  which 
a  great  abundance  of  green  or  ophite 
porphyry.     The   name  of  Ara  Cceli 
has  given  rise    to  considerable  con- 
troversy :  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
tells  us  that  it  is  derived  from  the  altar 
erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
the  prophecy  of  the  Cumrean  Sibyl  re- 
specting the  coming  of  our  Saviour.   It 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  inscription  Ara 
primogeniti  Dei,  from  which  the  legend 
has  derived  the  modern  title.    Others 
reject  this, and  tell  us  that  the  ch.  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S.  Maria 
in  Auroccelio.     The  ch.  and  adjoining 
convent  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
until  1250,  when  Innocent  IV.  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
who  have  held  it  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time.    On  entering  by 
the  principal  door,   the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  contains  an  admirable  series 
of  frescoes  by  Ptnturicchio,  illustrating 
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the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena: 
they  were  restored  some  years  ago  by 
Camuccini,  and  represent  different  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  the  siint;  the 
principal  being  that  over  tne  altar,  the 
preaching  of  the  saint,  with  a  glory  in 
heaven  surrounded  by  angels  above, 
and  on  the  1.  wall  his  death.    On  the 
opposite  side  are  small  pictures  of  San 
Bernardino's    Vision    of    Christ,    his 
Penitence,  his  assuming  the  monastic 
habit,   &c.    &c.     The    paintings    of 
the  4   Evangelists    on    the   roof  are 
attributed    to    his    pupils    Francesco 
da    Citta    di    Castetto    and    to    Luca 
Signorelii.    The  floor  of  opus  Alexan- 
drinum,  in  this  chapel,  is  very  beau- 
tiful.   Of  the  other  pictures  in  the 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  3rd  on  it.  by  Giovanni 
de'  Vecchi;    the  paintings  in  the  8th 
chapel  on  1.  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona,  representing  the  Conversion  and 
Death  of  the  Saint,  by  Benefiel ;   the 
Transfiguration,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on 
same  side,  cited  by  Lanzi  among  those 
works  of  Qiroktmo  Sicciolante  in  which 
he  approached  nearest  to  Raphael ;  and 
the  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  3rd  on  1.,  by 
Niccolb  da  Pesaro.  In  the  Savelli  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  forming  the 
rt.-hand  transept,  are  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  Luca  Savelli  (1266),  the  fa- 
ther of  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  and  of  his 
son  Pahdolfo,  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo 
da  Siena,  from  the  designs  of  Giotto ; 
the  base  on  which  it  rests  is  formed 
by    a    pagan    sarcophagus     covered 
with  Bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  wreaths 
of  flowers,   fruit,  and  animals:    op- 
posite   is    that    of    Vana   Aldobran- 
desca,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,  upon 
which  lies  the  statue  of  the  Pontiff 
himself,  removed  hereby  Paul  HI.  from 
his  monument  which  stood  in  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  Peter's.    The  painting 
of  St.  Francis,  over  the  altar,  is  by 
Trevignano.      In   the   choir,  on   1.    of 
the  high  altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Giambattista  Savelli  (ob.  149S),  a 
good  specimen  of  the  school  of  Sanso- 
vino ;  and  on  the  floor  the  gravestone, 
nearly  effaced,  of  Sigismondo  Conti, 
secretary   to    Julius    II.,   for   whom 
Raphael  painted  the  celebrated  Ma- 


donna da  Foligno  in  1512.  This  ex- 
quisite work,  which  stood  over  the 
high  altar  in  this  church,  was  removed 
to  the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at 
Foligno  in  1565,  when  Conti's  sister 
became  a  nun  in  that  establishment. 
The  celebrated  traveller  of  the  14th 
centy.,  Pietro  della  Valle,  is  buried 
outside  the  1st  chapel  in  the  rt.  aisle. 
Another  interesting  tomb,  in  the  1. 
transept,  without  an  inscription,  is 
the  Gothic  monument  of  Cardinal 
Matteo  di  Acquasparta,  general  of 
the  Franciscans  (1302),  who  was 
employed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Florentines, 
and  praised  by  Dante  for  the  mo- 
deration with  which  he  adminis- 
tered the  rules  of  his  order ;  on  the 
urn  lies  a  good  figure  of  the  deceased, 
and  above  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  with 
2  Saints:  this  tomb  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Cosimatis.  The  2  Gothic 
ambones  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave 
are  covered  with  handsome  mosaic 
work.  Some  of  the  small  arches  on 
the  front  are  perfect  bijous  in  this 
class  of  art;  they  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  choir,  when  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  until  the  16th  centy., 
when  the  present  one  was  erected 
behind  the  high  altar;  on  the  pier 
near  the  Gospel  Ambo  has  been 
placed  the  gravestone  of  Catherine 
Queen  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1478,  having  previously  made  over  her 
kingdom,  overrun  by  the  Turks,  to 
Sixtus  V.  The  insulated  octagonal 
chapel  in  the  1.  transept,  dedicated  to 
S.  Helena,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  that  raised  by  Augustus,  the 
Ara  primogeniti  Dei  above  mentioned. 
The  altar-table,  an  urn  of  red  porphyry, 
once  contained  the  body  of  the  mother 
of  Constantine.  The  present  chapel 
was  erected  after  1798,  when  a  pre- 
existing one  of  the  17th  centy.  was 
destroyed.  On  the  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept, near  this  altar,  is  the  slab  tomb- 
stone of  Felice  di  Fredi  (ob.  1529), 
recording  the  discovery  by  him  of 
the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and 
his  sons,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
The  Ara  Cceli  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a 
miracle-workine  fieure  of  the  infant 
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Saviour,  the  Santissimo  Bambino,  -whose 
powers  in  curing  the  sick  have  given 
it  extraordinary  popularity.  The 
legend  tells  us  that  it  was  carved  by  a 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  painted  by 
St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleep- 
ing over  his  work.  The  bambino  is 
richly  decorated  with  gems  and  jewel- 
lery, the  offerings  of  the  pious,  and  is 
held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, that  it  was  said  to  receive  at 
one  time  more  fees  than  any  physician 
in  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  1849  the 
Republican  triumvirate  made  the  monks 
a  present  of  the  pope's  state  coach 
for  the  use  of  the  bambino :  but  after 
the  return  of  his  Holiness  the  gorgeous 
vehicle  was  taken  from  them,  and  the 
b'tmbino  again  resumed  the  old  brown 
vehicle  in  which  for  many  years  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  its  visits  to 
the  sick.  The  Festival  of  the  Presepe, 
or  of  the  Bambino,  which  continues 
from  Christmas-day  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  is  attended  by  crowds  of 
peasantry  from  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  2nd  chapel  in 
the  1.  aisle  is  converted  on  this  occa- 
sion into  a  kind  of  theatrical  stage,  on 
which  the  Nativity  is  represented  by 
figures  as  large  as  life,  personifying 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Magi,  with  the  Virgin  kneeling  before 
the  image  in  a  tawdry  theatrical 
costume.    During  this  festival,  and  es- 

Secially  on  the  26th  of  Dec.  and  on  the 
ay  of  the  Epiphany,  a  singular  exhibi- 
tion takes  place*  A  kind  of  stage  is 
erected  in  the  nave  opposite  the  Presepe, 
on  which  children  are  made  to  declaim, 
and  act  certain  sacred  dramas  in  con- 
nection with  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
This  takes  place  generally  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  evening.  To  the 
English  traveller  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Cceli  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
connexion  with  the  greatest  of  our  his- 
torians, Gibbon.  It  was  in  it,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  "on  the  15th  of 
October,  1764,"  as  he  "sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  ves- 
pers, that  the  idea  of  writing  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started 
tftlU  JBtodL"    In  front  of  the  ch.  are 


the  124  marble  steps  erected  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus  on  the 
Quirinal.  An  inscription  on  the  left  of 
the  great  entrance  states  that  they  were 
constructed  in  1348,  the  year  of  the 
plague,  by  Maestro  Lorenzo  Andreozzi, 
of  the  Rione  Colonna,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions. Before  the  principal  entrance 
lies  buried  Flavio  Biondo,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  Roman  antiquities  in 
the  1 5th  centy.,  but  the  inscription  upon 
the  slab  tomb  has  been  entirely  effaced. 
The  floor  of  the  ch.  is  covered  with 
slab  tombs,  on  many  of  which  the 
inscriptions  are  no  longer  legible :  they 
are,  however,  interesting  from  the 
costumes  of  different  periods  of  me- 
dieval history.  The  Ara  Gceli  having 
been  a  favourite  place  of  interment,  as 
were  the  churches  of  the  Franciscan 
orders  generally,  and  here  especially  of 
the  local  or  Capitoline  nobility.  The 
adjoining  convent  is  very  large,  con- 
sisting of  the  palace  of  the  popes, 
erected  by  Paul  II.  on  the  Capitoline, 
and  given  by  Sixtus  IX.  to  the  Francis- 
cans ;  the  library  is  extensive,  and  rich 
in  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  head  of 
the  order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans, 
known  as  the  Grey  Friars  in  England, 
resides  here. 

S.  Maria  Aventmense,  called  also  il 
Priarato,  from  a  priory  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  to  which  it  is  attached,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fine  views 
which  it  commands  over  a  large  extent 
of  the  city  and  suburbs.     The    ch., 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Bona  Dea,  was  restored 
in  1765  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  from 
the  designs  of  Piranesi,  who  has  over- 
loaded it  with    ornaments.      An  an- 
tique marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the  tomb 
of  a  Bishop  Spinelli.    There  are  two 
tombs  of  members  of  the  Caraffa  and 
Caracciolo  families  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
a  ciborium  of  an  early  Christian  period, 
with  rude  reliefs  of  the  Evangelists ;  and 
the  statue  of  Piranesi  the  engraver,  who 
is  buried  here.  The  ch.  suffered  greatly 
in   1849   from  the  French   artillery, 
the  besieged  having  placed  a  formid- 
able battery  in  front  of  it,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  silence.     Thia< 
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ch.  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  patrician  Alberic,  who  gave  it  to 
St.  Odo  of  Cluny,  the  great  monastic 
reformer  of  the  13th  centy. ;  here 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  passed  his 
early  days  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
prior  of  the  convent ;  and  here  took 
place  the  election  of  Cardinal  Octavian 
to  the  papacy,  as  Victor  II.  The  view 
of  St.  Peter's  looking  down  the  avenue 
of  ilexes,  by  which  the  visitor  enters 
the  grounds,  is  very  fine,  and  even 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  gate  by 
which  he  is  admitted.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  several  ancient  edifices 
on  the  Aventine  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  S.  Sabina  (p.  194). 

S.  Maria  in  Campitelliy  also  called 
S.  Maria  in  Portico,  in  the  square 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Capitol, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Carceres  of  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  built  in  1659,  by 
Alexander  VII.,  the  architect  being 
Rinaldi  ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  internally 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  contains  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  stayed  the  pestilence  in 
Rome  at  that  period.  The  picture 
over  the  altar  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
rt.f  representing  the  Descent  of  the 
Spirit,  is  by  Luca  Giordano.  The  highly 
decorated  chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle 
belongs  to  the  Altieri  family.  In  one 
of  the  ovals  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
are  2  portions  of  a  spiral  column  of 
translucid  oriental  alabaster,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Portico  of  Octavia,  from  its 
vicinity  to  which  this  ch.  is  also  called 
S.  Maria  in  Portico.  There  is  a  good 
sepulchral  monument  to  Card.  Pacca, 
the  minister  and  companion  of  Pius 
VII.  in  his  exile,  by  Pettrich  of  Dres- 
den, in  the  rt.  hand  transept.  The 
name  of  Campitelli  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  Campus  teli,  the  area  before 
a  temple  of  Bellona  which  stood  here- 
abouts, where,  on  war  being  declared,  a 
javelin  or  telus  was  hurled,  to  indicate 
the  impending  hostilities.  The  large 
palace  in  front  belongs  to  the  Pacca 
family. 

S.  Maria  wi  Cosmedin,  in  the  Piazza  of 
La  Bocca  della  Verita,  already  noticed 
under  the  Antiquities  (p.  37)  as  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  and 


Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica.  Being 
intended  for  the  Greek  exiles  who 
were  driven  from  the  East  by  the 
Iconoclasts  under  Constantine  Copro- 
nimus,  and  having  a  Schola,  or  hall  of 
meeting,  attached  to  it  for  their  use, 
it  acquired  from  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  Schola  Qreca,  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Siric  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  visited 
Rome  in  990:  in  later  times  the 
name  of  Bocca  della  Verita  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  lower  orders, 
from  the  marble  mask  which  we  see 
under  the  portico.  The  name  of 
Cosmedin  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  ornaments  of  the  ch. 
(Ko<Tfj.os)y  but  we  find  churches  bear- 
ing the  same  name  at  Constantinople 
and  Ravenna.  It  has  a  nave  origin- 
ally divided  from  2  side  '  aisles  by 
12  ancient  marble  columns,  some  of 
which  are  built  up  into  the  piers  and 
walls  of  the  choir.  Before  the  high 
altar  is  the  raised  floor  of  the  ancient 
choir,  as  in  some  of  the  early  Christian 
churches,  with  ambones  on  each  side, 
of  the  11th  centy.,  and  a  torse  mosaic 
candelabrum,  alongside  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel, made  probably  in  the  1 3th  centy. ; 
the  pavement  is  of  opus  Alejcandrinum. 
The  Gothic  canopy  over  the  high 
altar  is  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
Egyptian  granite;  beneath  is  a  red 
granite  urn;  and  behind,  an  epis- 
copal chair  of  the  time  of  Calixtus 
II.,  early  in  the  12th  centy.  The 
picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  tribune  is 
a  good  specimen  of  early  art ;  it  bears 
a  Greek  inscription.  Although  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  fled  from  Constantinople,  it  is 
more  probably  an  Italian  work  of  the 
13th  century.  The  tabernacle  of  white 
marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Diodato  Cosi- 
mati.  There  is  an  interesting  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  of  the 
time  of  John  VII.  (705),  in  the  sa- 
cristy of  this  ch.,  brought  from  the 
old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  Beneath  the 
choir  there  is  a  large  crypt,  divided 
into  a  nave  and  side  aisles ;  here  are 
preserved  a  curious  collection  of  relics 
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of  saints,  each  bone  regularly  labelled 
-with  the  name  of  its  owner:  amongst 
others  a  piece  of  St.  Patrick's  skull 
will  not  rail  to  prove  interesting  to 
our  Irish  countrymen.  This  singular 
museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  learned  Crescimbeni,  the  founder 
and  historian  of  the  Arcadian  Aca- 
demy, who  died  in  1728,  being  one  of 
its  canons.  Under  the  portico  are 
several  mediaeval  inscriptions  and 
sculptures ;  amongst  the  latter  a  very 
rude  bas-relief  of  arches,  representing 
the  house  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  which 
stood  in  the  Via  Lata,  of  the  8th 
cent. ;  a  canopied  tomb  of  Card.  Alfano 
Lima,  who  laid  down  the  mosaic 
pavement  in  the  ch.  in  1123;  and  the 
ancient  marble  mask  known  as  the 
Bocca  della  Verita.  Although  the  ele- 
gant Bell-tower  or  Campanile  has  been 
referred  to  the  time  of  Adrian  I.,  it  is 
more  probably  of  the  12th  or  ISth  cent. 

S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  a  handsome  octa- 
gonal ch.  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  Antonio 
di  Sangallo  in  1507,  with  a  double 
dome,  in  8  compartments,  surmounted 
by  a  high  lantern.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  statue,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
on  rt.,  of  St.  Susanna  by  Fiammingo, 
one  of  the  fine  specimens  of  modern 
sculpture  in  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most 
classical  works  produced  by  the  school 
of  Bernini.  In  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  are 
mosaic  pictures  of  Sta.  Barbara  and  2 
other  saints,  by  Rosetti  (1594)  ;  and  at 
the  high  altar  a  painting  of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  This  ch.  belongs  to  the 
corporation  of  bakers,  whose  hospital 
and  cemetery  are  behind  it. 

S,  Maria  ad  Marty  res.  See  Pantheon 
(P-  42). 

S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  so  called 
from  standing  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  dedicated  by  Pompey  after 
his  victories  in  Asia.  It  was  re- 
built in  1370  under  Gregory  XI.,  and 
granted  to  the  Dominican  monks.  It 
is  the  only  ch.  in  Rome  in  the  Pointed 
style  that  has  retained  its  original 
architecture.  On  the  bare  and  unfi- 
nished facade  are  inscriptions  marking 
the  height  of  the  waters  in  different 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  from  1422  to 


1598.  The  interior,  imposing  before 
the  late  restorations,  executed  between 
1849  and  1854,  at  an  expense  of  125,000 
scudi,  is  now  magnificently  gaudy, 
the  walls  and  columns  being  covered 
with  coloured  stucco,  cippolino  marble, 
and  gilding,  and  the  roof  painted  in 
the  most  florid  style  of  Gothic  decora- 
tion. In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt. 
is  the  tomb  of  Princess  Colonna,  who 
died  of  cholera,  in  1868,  at  Genzano: 
her  bust  is  by  Giacometti ;  the  S. 
Lodovico  Bertrando,  by  Baciccio;  the 
Gabrielli  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the  rt., 
has  some  good  frescoes  on  the  roof, 
by  Musciano.  The  chapel  of  the  An- 
nunciation (4th  on  the  rt.),  the  vault 
painted  by  Cesare  Nebbia,  contains  a 
beautiful  altarpiece  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, on  a  gold  ground,  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelica  da  Fiesole,  but  more  probably  by 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  the  painter  having  in- 
troduced the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Torre- 
cremata,  the  founder  of  the  confrater- 
nity for  distributing  marriage  portions 
to  females  in  1460,  and  the  tomb  of 
Urban  VII.  by  Bumvicino.  In  the  next 
or  Aldobrandini  chapel,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Giac.  della  Porta,  is  a  Last 
Supper,  by  Baroccio.  The  father  and 
motnerof  Clement  VIII.  are  interred 
here ;  the  recumbent  statues  on  their 
monuments,  as  well  as  those  of  Charity 
and  of  St.  Sebastian  in  the  niches,  are 
by  Cordieri ;  that  of  Religion  is  by 
Mariani ;  the  statue  of  Clement  VIII. 
is  by  Ippolito  Buzio.  The  2  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  next  chapel  of  Bene- 
detto Superanzio,  bishop  of  Nicosa, 
and  of  Coca,  bishop  of  Calahorra,  are 
good  specimens  of  the  16th  century. 
One  of  the  sons  of  William  Wilber- 
force,  a  convert  to  Romanism,  who 
died  at  Albano  in  1857,  has  a  sepulchral 
slab  in  a  corner  of  this  chapel.  In  the 
small  Gothic  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  Crucifix  attributed 
to  Giotto.  The  Chapel  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
transept,  has  some  interesting  fres- 
coes, representing  events  in  the  life  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Filippino 
Lippi.  The  picture  over  the  altar 
represents  the  Annunciation,  in  which 
Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  the  founder 
of  the  chapel,  is  presented  to  the  Virgin 
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by  St.  Thomas — the  Assumption  with 
the  Apostles  below ;  the  great  compo- 
sition on  the  rt.-hand  wall,  of  the 
Disputation  of  St.  Thomas,  is  very 
fine ;  the  frescoes  behind  the  altar  have 
been  too  much  restored.  The  roof, 
painted  by  Raffaellino  del  Qarbo,  con- 
tains 4  sibyls  surrounded  by  groups  of 
angels.  The  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  of  the 
Caraffa  family,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Pirro  Ligorio.  The  statue  of  the 
old  man,  the  founder  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, was  executed  by  the  brothers 
Casignola.  So  unpopular  was  this  pope 
that  another  was  hurled  into  the  Tiber 
on  his  death.  The  next,  or  Altieri 
chapel,  has  an  altarpiece  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  representing  5  saints  canon- 
ised by  Clement  X.  conducted  before 
the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  In  the  ad- 
joining chapel  of  the  Rosary,  the 
paintings  on  the  side  walls,  much  in- 
jured, of  the  history  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  are  by  Giovanni  de*  Vecchi ;  the 
ceiling,  representing  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosary,  by  Marcello  Vermsti.  Be- 
tween the  chapel  of  the  Altieris  and  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  rt.  transept, 
is  the  Gothic  tomb  of  Guillaume  Du- 
rand  (ob.  1304),  the  learned  bishop  of 
Mende,  author  of  the  *  Rationale  Divi- 
norum  Officiorum,'  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  book  printed  with  move- 
able types.  His  tomb  is  remarkable  for 
its  mosaics,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  the  bishop, 
St.  Dominick,  St.  Matthew,  and  other 
saints,  and  sculptures  by  Giovanni 
Cosmati.  On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar 
is  the  statue  of  Christ  by  Michel  An- 
geloy  one  of  his  finest  single  figures, 
highly  finished,  although  perhaps  de- 
ficient in  that  expression  of  divinity 
which  we  look  for  in  a  representation 
of  the  Saviour.  This  statue  is  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  Michel  Angelo,  referred  to  at  p. 
108,  in  our  account  of  the  Pieta  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  one  of  those  works  which 
made  the  king  desirous  to  enrich  his 
chapel  at  Paris  with  some  productions 
of  the  same  matchless  genius.  In  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  other,  side 
is  a  good  modern  one  of  St.  John,  by 
Obicci.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
choir,  containing  the  monuments  of 


Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  designed  by 
Baccio  Bcmdinelli.  The  statue  of  Leo  is 
by  Raffaeleda  Montelupo,  that  of  Clement 
by  Nanni  d%  Baccio  Bigio.  The  floor, 
which  has  been  recently  new-laid  in 
marble,  is  covered  with  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions, chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries connected  with  the  Dominican 
Order.  Below  the  monument  of  Leo  is 
the  gravestone  of  the  celebrated  Cardi- 
nal Bembo,  the  friend  of  Michel  An- 
gelo, of  Raphael,  and  Ariosto,  and  one 
of  the  great  restorers  of  letters  in  the 
16th  century.  Ranged  in  a  semicircle 
beyond  are  the  modern  inscriptions  to 
Cardinal  Casanate,  the  founder  of  the 
library  which  bears  his  name,  to  Padre 
Mammachi,  and  to  Cardinal  Howard, 
a  gravestone  interesting  to  English 
travellers.  Cardinal  Howard  was  Great 
Almoner  of  England,  and  grandson  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1694,  aged  61.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  their  rage  for  restora- 
tion, the  friars  have  torn  up  all  the 
original  gravestones  of  the  choir  and 
aisles,  and  that  the  present  inscrip- 
tions do  not  mark  the  places  under  which 
the  remains  of  the  persons  referred 
to  once  lay.  It  is  even  stated  that, 
with  the  still  less  laudable  object 
of  increasing  the  extent  of  the  vault 
accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  worldly  means 
from  burial-fees,  the  whole  of  the 
original  vaults  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  their  contents  removed  pele-m&le 
into  a  remote  corner.  It  is  certain 
that  the  vaults  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  very  extensive,  and  would  have 
been  a  source  of  great  gain  to  the 
friars,  had  intramural  interment  been 
still  permitted.  The  high  altar  has 
been  gorgeously  restored,  and  the  body 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  transferred 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Roftary,  placed 
beneath  in  an  open  shrine,  in  which  she 
is  represented,  in  the  habit  of  her  order, 
extended  upon  a  sarcophagus,  round 
which  tapers  are  alwavs  burning.  The 
modern  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  choir  is  good,  representing  6  saints 
of  the  Dominican  order.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  Berlini  of  Milan  from  the 
designs  of  Riccardi,  a  painter  of  Parma. 
A  passage  out  of  the  1.  transept  leads  to 
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the  sacristy,  oyer  the  altar  in  which  is 
a  Crucifixion  by  Andrea  Sacchi;  and 
over  the  door  leading  to  it  from  the  ch. 
a  fresco  representing  the  Election  of 
Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.,  both  of 
which  took  place  here  in  1431  and  1447. 
Behind  the  sacristy  is  a  chapel,  with 
some  paintings  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino ;  the  walls  are  those  from  a  room 
in  a  house  in  the  adjoining  Via  de 
Santa  Chiara,  in  which  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena  died  in  1380.  Return- 
ing to  the  ch.,  the  principal  chape) 
in  the  1.  transept,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Dominick,  has  some  good  co- 
lumns of  black  marble,  aud  contains 
the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  by 
Carlo  Marchionni.  In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  4th  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  is  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Ber- 
nardo Castelli,  the  Genoese  painter  and 
the  friend  of  Tasso.  In  the  Srd  or  next 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Maffei  family 
of  Verona,  is  a  small  statue  of  St 
Sebastian,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  altar, 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  monuments 
to  two  of  the  Maffeis  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  cinquecento  sepulchral 
style.  There  are  several  other  in- 
teresting monuments  in  this  ch.  In 
the  passage  leading  to  the  door  on 
the  1.  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Alessandrinus,  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta ;  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by 
Bernini;  and  of  Cardinal  Bonelli,  by 
Carlo  Rainaldi.  Near  them,  let  into 
the  wall,  is  the  recumbent  figure  in 
relief  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  the 
celebrated  painter,  who  died  in  the 
adjoining  convent,  and  whose  devo- 
tional works  and  purity  of  life  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription : — 

"  Non  mini  sit  landl  quod  eram  velut  alter 
Apelles, 
Sed  quod  Incra  tub  omnia,  Christe,  dabam  .- 
Altera  nam  terri*  opera  extant,  altera  coalo 
Urbs  me  Joannem  Floe  tulit  Etrurto." 

Fra  Angelico  is  represented  as  an 
emaciated  figure  in  the  habit  of  the 
Order  of  St,  Dominick,  to  which  he 
belonged ;  at  the  feet  is  written,  "  Hie 
jacet  Vene*-  Pictd  Fr.  Jo.  de  Fid.  ordb 
Predicate,  1455."  This  monument, 
now  near  one  of  the  side-doors,  was 
executed  by  order  of  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 


inscriptions.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Latinu8  (Orsini).  On  the  last  pilaster 
of  the  nave  is  the  monument  of  Ra- 
phael Fabretti,  a  learned  antiquary 
from  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1 700.  Near  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  ch.  are  some  monuments  worthy  of 
notice :  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni,  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole;  that  of  Cardinal  Te- 
baldi,  near  to  it,  is  by  Andrea  del  Veroo- 
ckio  ;  and  of  one  of  the  Pucci  family,  by 
Giac.  della  Porta.  The  memorial  to 
Paulus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Aldus, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1574,  and 
was  buried  here,  has  disappeared, 
like  many  others,  during  the  recent 
restorations.  The  Festival  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  7th  March, 
is  observed  in  this  ch.  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  On  the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  the  pope  attends  high  mass 
here,  and  afterwards  distributes  their 
dowries  on  the  young  girls  portioned 
by  the  confraternity  of  the  Annunziata. 
The  Monastery  attached  to  this  ch. 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Do- 
minicans, and  the  general  of  the 
order  resides  in  it.  The  Inquisition, 
or  Congregation  of  the  Santo  Uffizio, 
holds  its  sittings  here. 

It  was  in  one  of  its  halls  that  took 
place  the  trial  of  Galileo,  and  were 
pronounced  his  sentence  and  retractation, 
on  the  22nd  June  1 633,  amongst  the  most 
disgraceful  events  in  the  long  history 
of  this  much-dreaded  tribunal.  The 
story  of  this  persecution  may  be  briefly 
told:  Galileo,  formerly  the  friend  of 
the  then  reigning  Pontiff,  Urban  VIII., 
having  obtained  previously  the  permis- 
sion of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at 
Rome,  published  his  celebrated  Dia- 
logues, in  which  he  propounded  that, 
instead  of  its  being  the  earth,  as  then 
believed,  the  sun  was  the  centre  of 
our  planetary  system,  or,  as  it  was 
designated,  of  the  world,  and  that  our 
planet  had  a  proper  motion,  and  re- 
volved round  the  sun.  These  two 
propositions,  now  proved  to  be  correct, 
were  in  the  17th  centy.  considered 
heretical,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  hi 
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judges  stated,  absurd  in  philosophy  and 
in  opposition  to  Holy  Writ.   Denounced 
by  the  friends  of  the  pope,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  latter,  the  septuagenarian 
"was,    during    the    depth  .  of  winter, 
dragged    from    Florence   to    Rome, 
thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  probably  submitted  to  the 
torture,  for  the  evidence  on  the  latter 
point    is    singularly   conflicting,    and 
ultimately  brought  before  the  tribunal 
sitting  here,  a  court  consisting  of  10 
cardinals,  at  the  head  of  which  sat  one 
beariug  the  name  of  Borgia,  and  com- 
posed   of  creatures  of   Urban  VIII. 
Before  this  court  the  illustrious  Floren- 
tine  was    obliged   to    recant   on   his 
knees  before  receiving  absolution.    It 
was  on  this  occasion  that,  on  rising 
after  having  made  his  so-called  sub- 
mission to  the  malice  and  ignorance 
of  his  persecutors,  Galileo  is  said  to 
have,  in  an  under  tone,  pronounced 
those    celebrated  words,  "E   pur   si 
muove,"    after    having    abjured    the 
earth's   motion   as  an   heretical,    ac- 
cursed, and  detestable  doctrine. 

The  Convent  stands  on  the  6ite  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Campensis,  erected 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  a  portion  of  which 
still  existed  in  the  I7thcenty.,  between 
which  and  the  Piazza  di  Sant*  Ignazio 
was  another  of  Isis ;  and  farther  south 
that  of  Serapis,  on  which  stand  the  ch. 
and  convent  of  S.  Stefano  in  Cacco. 

The  Library  of  the  Minerva,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Casanatense,  from  Car- 
dinal Casanate,  who  founded  it  in  1 700, 
contains  upwards  of  120,000  printed 
books  and  4500  MSS.  The  most  an- 
cient of  the  latter  is  a  Pontifical  on 
parchment  of  the  9th  century,  with 
illuminated  miniatures.  A  large  Bible 
on  parchment,  stamped  by  hand  with 
wooden  characters,  is  interesting  in 
the  history  of  printing.  This  li- 
brary is  richer  in  printed  books  than 
any  other  in  Rome,  and  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  Vatican  in  manu~ 
scripts.  It  is  open  daily  from  7£  to 
lOf  a.m.,  at  all  seasons,  and  for  2 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  which  vary 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year.  The 
entrance  from  the  interior  of  the  Con- 
vent is  near  the  door  leading  to  the 
sacristy. 


S.  Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  and  S.  Maria 
dei  Miracoli,  the  twin  churches  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini  and  Rainaldi,  at 
the  expense  of  Card.  Gastaldi,  trea- 
surer to  Alexander  VII.  In  the  latter 
is  the  tomb  of  the  founder  with  sculp- 
tures by  Lucenti  and  Raggi;  and  in  S. 
Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  on  the  1.  of  the 
high  altar,  a  good  painting  of  SS. 
James  and  Francis  before  the  Virgin, 
by  Carlo  Maratta :  the  painting  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
on  1.,  is  by  Gimignani.  This  ch.  has  of 
late  years  been  selected  by  the  prose- 
lyting Romanist  party,  probably  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  British  and  American 
chs.,  as  the  place  where  sermons  are 
preached  in  English  on  the  Sundays 
of  Advent  and  Lent,  with  the  object 
of  attracting  our  Protestant  country- 
men to  their  fold. 

8,  Maria  in  Monte,  the  principal  ch 
of  the  very  populous  quarter  which 
bears  that  name.  It  contains  some 
paintings  by  the  Zuccheris,  Baglioni, 
and  Nicola  da  Pesaro.  The  tomb  of  S. 
Benoit  Labre,  of  the  creation  of  Pius 
IX.,  who  made  so  much  noise  of  late 
years,  for  the  singular  reasons  assigned 
for  his  canonization,  is  in  this  ch. 

8,  Maria  della  Navicella,  also  called 
S.Af.  in  Dominica,  on  the  Caelian,  the  first 
name  from  a  small  marble  ship  which 
Leo  X.  placed  in  front  of  it,  a  copy 
of  an  ancient  one  which  stood  here. 
The  ch.  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S. 
Ciriaca,  which  stood  where  the  foreign 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  Mons 
Ceelius — the  Castra  Perigrworum.  It 
was  entirely  restored  by  Leo  X., 
when  titular  Cardinal  of  this  ch.,  and 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  Do- 
ric portico  is  by  Michel  Angelo.  Tho 
interior  has  18  fine  columns  of  grey 
granite.  The  frieze  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  nave  i6  painted  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Oiulio  Romano  and 
Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  mosaics  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  are  of  the  9th 
century,  when  the  ch.  was  restored 
under  Paschal  I.,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  early  date  and  rude  exe- 
cution;  they   represent  Christ  with 
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angels  and  6  apostles,  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Paschal  I.  at  her  feet, 
-whose  monogram  is  upon  the  centre 
of  the  arch.  This  ch.  is  open  all  day 
during  the  2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.  Be- 
tween S.  M.  della  Navicella  and  the 
Arch  of  Dolabella  there  is  a  fine  cir- 
cular arch  of  marble,  built  into  a  garden 
wall,  with  a  tribune  over  it,  which  con- 
tains a  mosaic  of  the  Saviour,  having 
on  either  side  a  slave,  this  convent  of 
La  Trinita  having  belonged  to  an  order 
whose  principal  object  was  to  redeem 
Christians  carried  off  by  the  Barbary 
pirates;  near  it  was  the  entrance  to  the 
convent  attached  to  the  ch.  of  S.  To- 
masso  in  Formis,  of  which  one  of  the 
pointed  arched  entrances  only  remains. 
This  fine  Lombard  portal  bears  the 
name  of  two  of  the  Cosmatis  (Jacopo 
and  his  son  Cosimo),  and  dates  from 
the  13th  centy. 

8.  Maria  deW  Orto,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  behind  that  of 
S.  Cecilia.  It  derives  its  name  from 
one  of  those  many  miracle-working 
images  of  the  Virgin  which  we  find  at 
Rome,  and  which  in  this  instance  was 
painted  on  a  garden-wall.  The  edifice 
built  to  contain  it  was  commenced  in 
1512,  from  the  designs  of  Julio  Ro- 
mano ;  the  facade  at  a  subsequent  period, 
from  those  of  Martina  Longhi.  The 
interior  is  very  rich  in  decorations,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  pilasters  cased  in  coloured  mar- 
bles. The  roof  is  richly  decorated,  as 
well  as  the  transepts  and  Lady  Chapel, 
from  contributions  of  the  sellers  of  pro- 
visions— Pizzicaiogli  (pork-merchants), 
Fruttacioli(fruit-sellers),  Ortolani(mar- 
ket-gardeners),  &c. ;  the  organ  and  its 
loft  by  the  millers  (Padroni  Molinari). 
The  painting  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  rt.  is  by  Taddeo  Zucchero; 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  next 
by  his  brother  Pietro.  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  the  rt. 
transept  are  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro;  the 
paintings  of  events  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  by  Ba- 
glioniand  the  Zuccheros.  The  miraculous 
image  from  the  garden-wall  stands  over 
the  high  altar  erected  by  Qiocomo  delta 
Porta;  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the 
1.  transept  are  also  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro  ; 


the  3  paintings  in  the  3rd  chapel,  and 
the  St.  Sebastian  in  the  1st  on  the  1., 
are  good  works  of  BaylionCs.  Annexed 
to  this  ch.  is  a  kind  of  hospital  for  the 
poor  members  of  the  several  corpora- 
tions of  provision-dealers  mentioned 
above.  On  one  of  the  walls  are 
painted  the  names  of  several  indi- 
viduals of  these  trade  corporations,  who 
have  so  largely  contributed  by  legacies 
to  the  support  of  this  establishment. 

S.  Maria  della  Pace,  in  a  street 
beyond  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazsa 
Navona,  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1487, 
in  commemoration  of  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  after  it  had  been  threat- 
ened by  the  Turks  in  1480.  It  was 
designed  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  and  re- 
stored by  Alexander  VII.  from  the 
designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who 
added  the  semicircular  portico.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  short  nave  fol- 
lowed by  an  octagonal  transept,  sur- 
rounded by  chapels  and  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.  On  the  face  of  the  arch 
of  the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  in  en- 
tering, are  the  Four  Sibyls  by  Raphael, 
— the  Cumeean,  Persian,  Phrygian, 
and  Tiburtine,  —  universally  classed 
among  the  most  perfect  works  of 
this  immortal  master.  Unlike  the 
Isaiah  in  S.  Agostino,  these  frescoes 
do  not  show  the  imitation  of  Michel 
Angelo  for  which  that  painting  is  re- 
markable. They  were  very  probably 
suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  but  they  bear  distinct  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphael's  own 
style.  With  regard  to  the  story  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  two  great  artists, 
it  is  said  that,  when  Michel  Angelo 
was  consulted  by  the  banker  Cnigi 
on  the  price  which  Raphael  was  en- 
titled to  for  these  Sibyls,  he  replied 
that  every  head  was  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.  They  have  recently  been  re- 
stored, but  had  unfortunately  suffered 
from  former  repainting  in  oil.  The  Pro- 
phets above  are  by  Rosso  Florentine, 
from  Raphael's  drawings.  The  4  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  beneath  the  cupola 
have  been  much  admired :  the  Visita- 
tion is  by  Carlo  Maratta  ;  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  is  a  fine  work 
of  Baldassare  PeruxzVs;  the  Nativity 
,  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Francesco  Vanni;  the 
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Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Morandi.  The  high 
altar,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo,  has  some  graceful  paintings  on 
the  vault  by  Albano,  when  young  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  the  other 
paintings  are  by  Passignani,  and  the  4 
saints  on  the  pilasters  by  Lavinia  Fon- 
tanel. The  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  on 
entering  the  ch.  belongs  to  the  Chigi 
family,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Sibyls  by  Raphael  on  the  arch 
above ;  the  large  bronze  relief  over 
the  altar  is  by  C.  Fancelli;  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  children  bearing  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion,  by  the  same 
sculptor,  and  the  statue  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino, by  E.  Ferrata;  the  second, 
to  the  Cesis,  has,  on  the  front  towards 
the  nave,  very  beautiful  reliefs,  rich 
in  arabesque  designs,  by  Simons  Mosca ; 
the  altarpiece  is  by  C.  Cesi;  the  fres- 
coes on  the  vault  by  Siociolante.  The 
chapel  itself,  designed  by  Michel  An- 
gelo,  contains  2  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  family.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nave,  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  1.,  is  a  fresco  by  Baldassare  Per- 
vzzi,  recently  discovered  under  a  modern 
painting.  It  is  seen  to  disadvantage 
from  the  frightful  decorations  of  the 
altar  over  which  it  stands.  It  represents 
a  Donatorio,  one  of  the  Ponzetti  family, 
to  whom  the  chapel  belonged,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  and  S.  Catherine  by  S. 
Bridget  The  large  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent,  with  its  double  tier 
of  porticos,  was  designed  by  Bramante 
(1494)* 

S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  founded,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Paschal  II.  in  1099, 
on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Nero 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tradition 
states,  as  we  are  told  by  a  curious 
inscription  on  the  floor  of  the  choir, 
that  the  people  were  constantly  har- 

•  Some  very  fine  columns  of  grey  granite,  In 
an  uowronght  state,  have  been  discovered,  at 
a  considerable  depth,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  a  bouse  in  the  neighbouring  Via  della 
Pace,  evidently  destined  for  Corinthian  shafts. 
Tbey  measure  respectively  33, 30$,  and  29  feet 
in  length,  and  4, 4 J,  and  4  in.  in  diameter.  They 
are  monoliths;  one  is  to  be  erected  before  the 
church  of  St.  Retro  In  Montorio  (p.  189). 


assed  by  phantoms  which  haunted 
the  spot,  and  that  the  ch.  was  built 
to  protect  them  from  these  super- 
natural visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Roman  people  in  1227,  whence  its 
name ;  restored  by  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli,  in  1480; 
and  completed  and  embellished  by 
Julius  II.,  Agostino  Chigi  and  other 
wealthy  citizens  contributing  to  the 
expense.  Alexander  VII.  modernised 
the  whole  building  on  the  plans  of 
Bernini,  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  collected  in 
its  numerous  chapels  make  it  one  of 
the  very  interesting  churches  in  Rome, 
many  of  its  sepulchral  monuments  being 
of  the  times  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius 
II.,  the  best  period  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  style  of  the  Renaissance ; 
many  of  the  relatives  of  these  two 
popes  being  interred  here.  The  1st 
chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to  St. 
Jerome  by  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della 
Rovere,  contains  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro;  the  frescoes 
in  the  5  lunettes  of  the  vault,  represent- 
ing subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  celebrated  altarpiece  of  the 
Nativity,  are  all  by  Pinturicchio.  The 
2nd,  or  Cibo  chapel,  designed  by  Carlo 
Fontana  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
is  rich  in  coloured  marbles;  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Assumption  is  by  Carlo 
Maratta ;  those  of  S.  Catherine  and  S. 
Lawrence,  in  the  vestibule,  by  Daniele 
and  Morandi,  The  3rd  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
remarkable  for  its  frescoes  by  Pin- 
turicchio,  representing  histories  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  5  lunettes, 
restored  of  late  years  by  Camuccini,  as 
well  as  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  4 
saints  over  the  altar.  The  monument 
of  Giov.  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  and  a  bronze  recumbent  figure 
opposite,  are  good  specimens  of  the 
1 6th  centy. ;  the  painting  over  the  latter, 
representing  the  Disciples  round  the 
empty  sepulchre,  is  a  composition  of 
the  school  of  Pinturicchio.  In  the  4th 
is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent 
forming  the  altarpiece,  an  interesting 
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work  of  the  1 6th  century ;  the  frescoes 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  the 
lunettes  above,  are  also  by  Pmturicchio ; 
on  the  rt.  is  the  handsome  monu- 
mental figure  of  Marco  Albertoni, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1485; 
and  opposite  to  it  that  of  Cardinal 
Costa  ( 1 508).  The  vault  of  the  choir  is 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pmturicchio  in 
his  best  style :  the  Virgin  and  Saviour 
in  the  centre ;  lower  down  the  4  Evange- 
lists and  as  many  beautiful  recumbent 
figures  of  sibyls ;  and  in  the  corners  St. 
Gregory,  St  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustine,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  beautiful  arabesques.  The  win- 
dows, in  coloured  glass,  are  by  Claude 
and  Guillaume  de  Marseilles,  who 
were  invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II. : 
these  are  the  only  good  specimens  of 
ancient  painted  glass  in  Rome;  they 
represent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Under  these  are  the 
magificent  tombs  of  Cardinal  As- 
canio  Sforza,  and  Cardinal  Girolo- 
mo  Basso,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV., 
by  Andrea  da  Sansovino;  they  are 
amongst  the  finest  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century:  Sansovino  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  execute  them, 
and  at  whose  expense  they  were  raised. 
Over  the  high  altar  stands  the  miracle- 
working  image  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Po- 
polo,  traditionally  attributed  to  St. 
Luke.  Behind  the  high  altar  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  choir  is  the  inscription 
already  alluded  to  relative  to  the  6ite 
having  been  infested  by  demons  until 
this  ch.  was  built.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Urban  VIII.,  when  the  place  of  the  altar 
was  changed.  It  has  been  given  by  Mid- 
dleton,  though  incorrectly,  in  his  '  Let- 
ters or.  Rome.'  In  the  chapel  on  the  1. 
of  the  high  altar  is  the  Assumption,  by 
Annibcle  Caracci.  The  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  side  walls  are  by  M.  Angelo  da 
Caravcggio.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of 
the  Mellini  chapel,  the  3rd  on  the 
1.,  are  by  Giovanni  da  8,  Giovanni,  and 
the  monuments  of  Urbano  and  Garzia 
Mellini  by  Algardi.  The  Chigi  chapel, 
the  2nd  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  of  Loreto,  was  erected  and 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 


The  mosaics  on  the  vault  of  the  cupola 
represent  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  According  to  an  idea  which 
prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  may- 
be found  in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  each 
planet  is  represented  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  guardian  angel.  The 
letters  LV.  Op.  and  the  date  (1516) 
on  the  torch  of  Cupid  indicate  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Lbdovico  di  Pace, 
who  executed  these  mosaics  during  the 
lifetime  of  Raphael  and  from  his  de- 
signs. The  original  plan  was  to  cover 
the  vault  of  the  cupola  with  a  series  of 
histories  from  the  Creation  to  the  fall 
of  Adam ;  the  walls  were  to  have  been 
painted  with  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  these  two  series 
were  to  be  connected  by  4  statues 
of  the  Prophets.  The  mosaics  of 
the  Creation  have  been  made  known 
in  England  by  the  outline  engravings 
of  Griiner.  The  large  oil  painting  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  over  the 
altar,  and  those  between  the  windows, 
were  begun  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
and  finished  by  Salviati,  after  his 
designs.  The  David  and  Aaron  in 
the  lunettes  are  by  Fount,  and  much  in- 
jured by  damp.  The  Statue  of  Jonah 
sitting  on  a  whale,  supposed  with  great 
probability  to  have  been  modelled  by 
Raphael,  was  sculptured  by  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  or  Lorenzetto.  The  Elias,  oppo- 
site, an  inferior  work,  was  designed 
and  executed  in  marble  by  the  same 
sculptor;  the  Daniel  and  the  Habak- 
kuk  are  by  Bernini,  by  whom  are  also 
the  tasteless  pyramidal  monuments  of 
Agoetino  and  Sigismondo  Chigi.  The 
bronze  relief  before  the  altar  is  by 
I  Lorenzetto.  On  the  pier  outside  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  a  Princess  Ode- 
scalchi  Chigi  (1771,)  by  Pooh  Pozzi, 
remarkable  only  for  its  execrable  taste. 
Besides  the  sepulchral  monuments 
already  noticed,  those  of  Card.  Palla- 
vicini  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  of  Card. 
Lonato  in  the  1.  transept,  and  of 
Card.  Podocathero  in  the  rt,  are  good 
specimens  of  the  16th  centy.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  is  one  recently  erected  to 
Girometti,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
cameos  on  pietra  dura.  In  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy  is  an  altarpiece, 
with  figure*  of  the  Virgin,  St  Cathe- 
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rine,  and  St-  Augustine,  erected  by  Gu- 
glielmo  da  Pereira,  in  the  style  of  B.  da 
Rovezzano ;  in  the  sacristy  a  fine  taber- 
nacle in  marble  in  the  cinquecento  style, 
which  formerly  stood  over  the  high 
altar  in  the  ch.,  where  it  contained 
the  painting  of  the  Madonna  del 
Popolo:  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Bisnops  Gomiti  and  Rocca,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  are  in  the 
elaborate  style  of  the  16th  centy. 
The  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Candia, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Csesar  Borgia, 
formerly  in  this  ch.,  has  disappeared 
through  negligence  or  design.  The 
neighbouring  convent  is  tenanted  by 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Luther  was  an  inmate  here  when 
he  "visited  Rome. 

8.  Maria  in  Xrasteoere,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ch.  publicly  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship  in  Rome 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
{Prima  JSdes  Deipara  dicata).  It 
was  founded  as  an  oratory  by  St. 
Calixtus  in  224,  on  the  site  of  the 
Taberna  Meritoria,  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  old  soldiers,  where  a  source 
of  petroleum  is  said  to  have  sprung  up 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  from  which  the  ch.  is  called  Pons 
Olei  in  some  early  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments: rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius 
I.,  it  was  subsequently  restored  by 
John  VII.,  Gregory  II.,  Gregory  III., 
Adrian  I.,  and  Benedict  III.  The  ch. 
as  it  now  stands  was  almost  entirely 
erected  in  1139  by  Innocent  II.:  the 
tribune,  high  altar,  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  former  are  of  his  period.  Nicho- 
las V.  reduced  it  to  its  present  form, 
on  the  plans  of  Bernardino  Rossellini. 
The  mosaics  of  the  facade  represent 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  10  wise 
virgins  bearing  offerings:  they  were 
begun  in  the  12th  century  under  Enge- 
nius  III.,  and  completed  in  the  14th 
by  Pietro  Cavallini.  There  were  several 
ancient  inscriptions,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian,  on  the  walls  under  the 
portico.  A  Pagan  one,  however,  of 
an  earlier  period,  still  remains,  and 
is  curious,  as  showing  that  there 
were  some  happy  manages  in  an- 
cient Rome: — Habcus  Cooceus  Lib. 
Aug.  Ambboous  Pbjepumtdh,  Vssrm 


Alba,  Tbiumphalis  fecit,  Nice 
conjugi  8uie  cum  qua  vixit  annob 
xxxxy.,  diebus  xi.,  sink  ulla  que- 
RELA (few  husbands  in  Rome  now-a- 
days  could,  perhaps,  say  so  much) 
follows  the  measure  in  length  and 
breadth  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  this 
model  of  conjugal  felicity.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Another  is  to  a  certain  Attidia,  the 
wife  of  Flavins  Antoninus,  who  is 
designated  as  "uxor  raris6ima."  Of 
the  paintings  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  this  portico  only  two — very 
much  restored — remain,  both  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  in  a  good 
style  of  the  15th  centy.  Entering 
the  ch.,  the  22  granite  columns 
which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
were  evidently  taken  from  edifices  of 
classical  times,  and  of  different  heights 
and  diameters:  most  have  Ionic  and 
four  Corinthian  capitals.  Many  of 
the  Ionic  have  either  in  the  volutes 
or  the  flowers  small  heads  of  Isis, 
Serapis,  and  Harpocrates.  These  co- 
lumns support  a  cornice,  also  ancient. 
Domenichino  designed  the  heavy  but 
gorgeous  roof,  and  painted  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre 
of  it;  he  also  designed  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  high  altar,  and  commenced 
the  graceful  figure  in  fresco  of  a  child 
scattering  flowers  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  vaulting  of  the  latter.  This 
chapel  was  restored  by  Card.  York, 
which  explains  why  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land are  over  the  entrance.  The  tribune 
has  2  series  of  mosaics :  the  upper  ones, 
representing  the  Saviour,  the  virgin  in 
the  centre,  and  St.  Peter  with  6  other 
saints,  were  executed  in  the  12th 
centy.,  when  the  ch.  was  restored  by 
Innocent  II.;  the  design  of  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  the  emblem  of  the 
Almighty,  in  the  centre,  is  very  much 
admired ;  those  below,  in  6  compart- 
ments, of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Virgin's  death,  are  by  Pietro  Ca- 
vallini according  to  Vasari,  by  the 
Comatis  according  to  others,  nearly 
2  centuries  later.     Lower  down,  and 
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over  the  episcopal  chair,  between 
2  large  frescoes  by  Ctampelli,  is  a 
good  mosaic  by  Cavallini,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  the  latter  presenting 
Bertoldo  de'  Stefaneschi  to  her.  The 
mosaics  above  were  executed  at  his 
expense  in  1290.  On  the  face  of  the 
arch  are  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evan* 

felists,  with  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
eremiah.  The  high  altar  is  over  the 
Confession,  and  is  covered  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  columns  of  red 
porphyry.  The  Confession  contains 
the  remains  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  4 
other  early  popes.  Amongst  the 
celebrated  persons  buried  here 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
bard  Cardinal  Anastasius  Biblio- 
thecarius,  Lanfranco  and  Ciro  Ferri, 
the  painters;  Giovanni  Bottari,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  Academy,  an  able  writer  on  art, 
who  died  a  canon  of  this  ch.  in  1775. 
In  the  1.  transept  are  the  monuments 
of  Cardinal  d'Alencon  (ob.  1403), 
brother  of  Philip  le  Bel,  >nd  of 
Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  by  Paolo,  the 
Roman  sculptor  of  the  1 5th  century; 
the  handsome  Gothic  altar,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Philip  and  James,  between 
these  tombs,  was  also  erected  by  the 
Cardinal  d'  Alencon ;  the  picture  over  it, 
and  which  has  been  mercilessly  re- 
painted, was  of  the  period;  the  por- 
trait on  the  rt.  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  cardinal  himself.  Innocent  II. 
is  buried  in  this  ch.,  the  only  memorial 
to  him  being,  until  lately,  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Gothic  characters,  which  was 
placed  over  his  grave  when  his  remains 
were  removed  here  from  the  Basilica 
Constantiniana  by  Clement  V.  when 
that  edifice  was  burned  down.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  him 
in  the  1.  aisle  recently,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pius  IX.  Near  the  arch  of 
the  tribune  the  visitor  will  remark 
two  singular  relics — a  slab  of  marble  on 
which  the  credulous  may  discover  marks 
of  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Sta.  Dorothea, 
and  the  weight  which  was  hung  round 
the  neck  of  St.  Calixtus  when  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  well  at  his  martyr- 
dom.   Let  into  the  opposite  pier  is  a 


fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  represent- 
ing fishermen  in  boats  with  draw-nets 
and  groups  of  wild-fowl.  On  the  wall 
of  the  rt.  aisle  has  been  placed  a 
handsomely  sculptured  Ciborium  in 
marble  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  having  in- 
scribed on  it  Opus  Mini;  over  the 
altar  of  the  sacristy  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  attributed  to 
Perugino.  The  jambs  of  the  side-door, 
towards  the  Cimeterio  have  6ome  rude 
Christian  tracings  in  relief,  which  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  ch.  The  floor  of 
the  ch.  has  been  recently  raised,  which 
gives  a  more  stumpy  and  inelegant 
appearance  to  the  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  nave.  The  ancient  one, 
formed  of  opus  Alexandrinum  and 
mediaeval  sepulchral  stones,  removed, 
and  replaced  by  a  very  handsome  mo- 
dern one  in  the  original  style,  whilst 
the  mediaeval  sculptures  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Portico.  During  the  re- 
cent repairs  the  sepulchral  urn  m  which 
were  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  2  Car- 
dinals Campeggio  was  discovered,  and 
has  been  removed  to  the  portico  of  the 
ch.  One  of  these  cardinals,  Alexander, 
was  the  legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Campeius  of  Shakspeare, 
who  played  a  part  in  the  history 
of  that  king's  reign  j  he  was  titular 
Cardinal  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  died  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  67 
in  1538.  Forming  one  side  of  the 
Piazza,  in  front  of  S.  M.  in  Traste- 
vere is  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  San 
Calisto.  A  part  of  this  building  serves 
as  the  summer  residence  of  the  monks 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  when  the 
malaria  renders  their  convent  there 
uninhabitable ;  the  remainder  has  been 
converted  into  a  barrack. 

S.  Maria  in  Irivio,  a  Trevi,  or  dei  Oo- 
ciferi,  founded  by  Belisarius,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  on  the  side  wall 
towards  the  Via  de*  Poli,  in  expiation 
of  his  sin  in  having  deposed  Pope 
Silvering  in  a.d.  537.  This  ch.,  situated 
near  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  order  of  the 
Crociferi,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573.  It  was  re- 
built by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  del  Duca.  It  con- 
tains some  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
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school,  principally  by  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  small  historical  subjects  round 
the  altar  of  the  Crocifisso  are  by  // 
Bolognese.  Another  altar  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Palma's  scholars. 

S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  better  known 
as  La  Chiesa  Nuova,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  highly  decorated  churches 
in  Rome,  near  the  Monte  Giordano, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.  It  was  built  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  assisted  by  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Cesi,  from  the  designs  of 
Martino  Lunghi,  in  1575.  The  interior, 
rich  in  marbles  and  ornaments,  was 
designed  by  Pietro  da  Cortina,  who 
painted  the  roof,  the  cupola,  and  the 
vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the  first  chapel 
on  the  rt.  is  a  fine  Crucifixion,  by 
Scipione  Qaetano.  The  Deposition  in 
the  next  chapel  is  by  M.  A.  Cara- 
vaggio.  The  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  chapel  of  the  rt.  transept 
is  by  Cav.  cTArpino;  and  the  statues 
of  the  two  S.  Johns  by  Flammio  Vacca. 
The  richly  decorated  Spada  chapel 
beyond  this  has  a  good  picture  of  the 
Virgin  with  SS.  Carlo  Borromeo 
and  Ignatius,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The 
choir  is  remarkable  for  three  paint- 
ings by  Rubens  in  his  youth :  that 
over  the  alter  represents  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels ;  the 
one  on  the  1.,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Maurus, 
and  S.  Papias ;  and  the  third,  S.  Domi- 
tilla,  with  S.  Nereus  and  S.  Achilleus. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  the  1. 
transept  is  a  fine  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Baroccio.  The 
highly-decorated  chapel  beyond  this  is 
dedicated  to  the  patron-sain*;,  his  re- 
mains lying  beneath  the  altar, the  mosaic 
over  which  is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Vatican  by  Ouido. 
The  roof  of  the  Sacristy  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona;  the  subject  is  the 
Archangel  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion  to  Heaven ;  it  is  finely 
coloured,  and  remarkable  for  the  effect 
of  the  foreshortening.  The  statue  of 
S.  Filippo  over  the  altar  is  by  Algardi, 
Beyond  this  is  the  chamber  of  §.  Filippo, 
still  retaining  the  furniture  which  he 
used,  and  his  portrait  attributed  to 
Guercino,    In  the  small  chapel  is  pre- 


served the  picture,  by  Quido,  which 
so  powerfully  affected  the  saint :  the 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
Returning  to  the  ch.,  the  4th  chapel 
on  the  1.  has  a  Visitation,  by  Baroccio ; 
the  Purification  in  the  1st  chapel,  on 
this  side  is  painted  by  Cav,  <TAr- 
prno.  This  ch.  contains  the  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
annalist  of  the  Church,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,  and  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
S.  Filippo  was  the  inventor  of  those 
compositions  of  sacred  music  which 
took  the  name  of  oratorios,  from  the 
Oratory  which  he  founded,  annexed 
to  the  ch.,  built  by  Borromini,  con- 
taining frescoes  6f  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  Romanelli,  and  of  St. 
Cecilia  by  Varmi.  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  in  this  Oratory  at  1  hour 
after  sunset  on  the  Sundays  of  Ad- 
vent and  Lent,  to  which  men  only 
are  admitted.  S.  Filippo  is  also 
entitled  to  honourable  praise  for 
having  induced  Cardinal  Baronius 
to  write  his  Annals  of  the  Church. 
On  his  festival,  the  26th  May,  a  grand 
mass  is  celebrated  in  this  ch.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  Sacred  Col* 
leges.  The  adjoining  Convent  of  S. 
Filippo  Neri,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Oratorians,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Borromini.  The  flat  roof 
of  the  oratory  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  the  Cella  Solearis  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  Library  con- 
tains some  interesting  works.  The 
'  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos,'  by  St. 
Augustin,  on  parchment,  is  the  oldest 
MS.  A  Latin  Bible  of  the  8th  century 
is  attributed  to  Alcuin.  Several  in- 
edited  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius are  also  preserved  here. 

S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  in  the  Coifo, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  Doria  palace, 
is  said  by  the  Church  tradition  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lodged 
with  the  centurion.  The  ch.  was 
founded  by  Sergius  I.  in  the  8th 
century,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1485,  and  restored  in  1662  by 
Alexander  VII.,  when  the  facade  was 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  consi- 
dered it  nismasterpiece  in  architecture, 
and  cased  the  Ionic  cippolino  columns 
of  the  nave  in  Sicilian  jasper,  as  we  now 
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see  them.  In  the  subterranean  ch., 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
house  of  the  Centurion,  is  a  spring  of 
water,  which  according  to  the  legend 
sprang  up  miraculously,  to  enable 
the  apostle  to  baptize  his  disciples. 
It  is  entered  from  the  Portico.  This 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  J.  6. 
Drouais,  the  eminent  French  painter ; 
of  Dodwell,  the  English  traveller 
in  Greece;  and  of  Princess  Zenaide 
Bonaparte,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Prince 
Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  better  known 
as  Prince  of  Canino.  The  monument 
was  raised  by  her  children  ;  the  bust 
is  by  Tenerani.  She  died  at  Naples 
in  1854.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  monu- 
ment to  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, her  eldest  son,  who  died  in 
1865. 

S.  Maria  delta  Vittoria,  in  the  Via  di 
Porta  Pia,  so  called  from  a  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  whose  inter- 
cession is  said  to  have  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  Turks.  It  was  built 
in  its  present  magnificent  style  in 
1605,  by  Paul  V.  The  facade  was 
added  from  the  designs  of  Gio.  Bat- 
tista  Soria,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Borghese,  in  return  for  the  statue 
of  the  Hermaphrodite  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.  The  interior  is  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  Some  of  the  flags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  The 
Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in  the  second 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  and  the  2  paintings  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Domenichino.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  in  the  rt.  transept 
contains  the  statue  of  the  saint  in 
ecstasy,  with  the  Angel  of  Death 
descending  to  transfix  her  with  his 
dart,  by  Bernini,  in  his  most  affected 
style,  although  so  much  landed  by 
the  French  feuilletonist,  Taine.  The 
group  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Angel  in 
the  opposite  transept  is  by  D.  Guidi. 
The  portrait  figures  on  each  side  of 
this  chapel  represent  members  of  the 
Venetian  family  of  Comer.  The  3rd 
chapel  on  1.  contains  the  Trinity,  by 


Guerctno,  over  the  altar;  the  small 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a  copy 
of  that  by  Guido  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  the 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Cornaro  is  also 
by  Guido. 

8.  Martina,  in  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
very  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Secre- 
tarium  Senates,  was  rebuilt  in  the  1 3th 
cent,  by  Alexander  IV.,  and  dedicated 
to  Santa  Martina.  In  1588  Sixtus  V. 
gave  it  to  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
who  rebuilt  it  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Santa 
Martina,  their  patron,  whose  remains 
had  been  recently  discovered  beneath. 
The  designs  for  this  new  ch.  were  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  It  contains  the 
original  model  of  ThorwaUhen's  statue 
of  Christ  bequeathed  by  him.  The 
Assumption,  by  Sebastiano  Conca,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  containing  the  tomb  of  S. 
Martina,  is  remarkable  for  its  fiat  roof, 
and  for  the  chapel  erected  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  cost  This  artist 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ch. ; 
he  bequeathed  to  it  his  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  100,000  scudi.  The 
adjoining  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  with  its 
gallery  of  pictures,  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Colleges  and  Academies 
(p.  313). 

S.  Martino  di  Monti,  called  also  S. 
SUvestro  e  S.  Martino,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  on  the  Rsquiline,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  road  leading  from  Sta.  M.  Mag- 
giore  to  the  Lateran  and  to  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli ;  it  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Therms  of  Trajan,  and  was  built  by  S. 
Symmachus,  a.d.  500,  near  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  one  founded  by  S.  Silvester 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  After  being 
restored  by  several- popes  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  modernised  in  1650 
by  Padre  Filippini,  the  general  of  the 
Carmelites.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  a  double  range  of  24 
ancient  columns,  of  the  composite 
order,  and  of  different  marbles,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.  The  present  hand- 
some  roof  was  added  by   S.  Carlo 
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Borromeo.  On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
are  a  series  of  landscapes  in  fresco 
by  Gaspar  Poussin,  with  several  of 
the  figures  by  his  more  celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Poussin.  The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platform 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Confession  beneath,  arranged  and 
decorated  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  popes  S.  Sil- 
vester and  S.  Martin.  Below  this  is 
the  Subterranean  Ch.,  a  kind  of  crypt, 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Baths  of 
Trajan.  The  ancient  pavement  is  of 
black  and  white  mosaic.  There  is  an 
antique  Madonna  at  the  altar.  It 
was  in  the  primitive  ch.,  upon  the  site 
the  present  stands,  that  were  held  by 
St.  Silvester  the  councils  of  a.d.  325 
and  326,  when  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
Victorinus,  and  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Nicea,  were  condemned,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Coostantine,  and  their  writings 
burned,  as  represented  in  the  large 
fresco  in  the  1.  aisle. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  on  the  Appian, 
the  modern  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  near 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  by  Leo 
HI.  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  restored  in  1597  by  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 
the  ch.  It  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
minor  Basilicas,  consisting  of  a  nave 
separated  from  its  aisles  by  rows  of 
8-sided  prismatic  pilasters,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  enclosed  choir  with  the 
2  reading-desks  on  it,  as  in  some  early 
Christian  churches,  surrounding  the 
altar,  before  which  stands  a  handsome 
marble  candelabrum,  with  sculptured 
ornaments.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune 
are  interesting,  probably  of  the  time  of 
Leo  III.  (795-816).  They  represent  on 
the  face  of  the  arch  the  Transfiguration, 
and  on  either  side  the  Annunciation,  and 
the  Virgin  with  the  infent  Christ.  The 
canopy  over  the  high  altar  rests  on  4 
columns  of  ^African  marble.  In  the 
Confessional  beneath  are  relics  of 
several  saints,  amongst  others  of  the 

Earrons  and  of  Sta.    Domitilla,   the 
ttter  a  member  of  the  Flavian  family, 
who  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of 


Ponza,  with  her  servants  Nereus  and 
Achilleus,  whose  remains  after  their 
martyrdom  she  conveyed  for  burial  to 
the  catacomb  which  bears  their  name  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina.  Behind  the  altar  is 
the  ancient  episcopal  chair  from  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  read  his  28th 
Homily;  a  portion  of  which  is  en- 
graved on  the  back  of  it  The  paint- 
ings of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  side  walls,  and  of  Sta.  Domi- 
tilla over  an  altar  on  the  1.,  are  by 
Roncalli.  On  a  marble  slab  in  the 
choir  is  preserved  the  appeal  of  Car- 
dinal Baronius  to  his  successors  not  to 
alter  the  building,  or  remove  any  of  its 
antiquities.  The  touching  prayer  of 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
some  of  the  Restorers  of  our  own 
times.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  this  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion:— Presbyter,  Card.  Successor  quis- 
quis  fueris,  rogo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei,  et 
per  merita  horum  martyrum,  nihil  demito, 
nihil  minuito,  nee  mutato;  resiitutam  an- 
tiquitatem  pie  servato  ;  sic  te  Deus  mar- 
tyrum  suorum  precibus  semper  adjiuvet ! 
Round  the  choir  runs  a  handsome 
marble  cornice,  and  above  a  painting 
of  the  Council  held  here  by  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  This  interesting 
ch.  is  seldom  open,  except  at  an 
early  hour,  and  on  certain  feast-days ; 
but,  being  in  the  care  of  a  hermit,  a 
few  baiocchi  will  always  procure  ad- 
mission by  the  side  door.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica 
Portia. 

S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  in  a  recess  out 
of  the  Piazza  di  Montanara,  interesting 
from  its  position  over  the  substructions 
of  the  temples  of  Hope,  Piety,  and  Juno 
Matuta,  which  stood  in  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  described  at  p.  39.  This  ch. 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough 
restoration,  and  in  the  gaudiest  modern 
style;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
side  aisles  by  ranges  of  ancient  columns 
of  different  styles  and  material.  Al- 
though standing  upon  the  bases  of  the 
columns  which  formed  the  portico 
round  the  Temple  of  Piety,  none  of 
them  probably  belonged  to  that  edifice : 
in  either  aisle  are  columns  of  the  por- 
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ticoes  of  the  adjoining  temples — on  the 
l.f  of  the  Done  edifice  dedicated  to 
Juno;  on  the  rt.,  of  that  of  Piety. 
Supporting  the  table  of  the  high  altar, 
under  a  gorgeous  modern  tabernacle, 
is  an  urn  in  green  basalt,  with  lion's 
head:  it  contains  relics  of  saints.  On 
the  walls  over  the  arches  of  the  nave 
are  modern  paintings  of  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  round  the 
choir  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  The 
entrance  to  the  substructions  of  the 
ancient  temples  is  from  the  sacristy. 

8.  Onofrio,  on  the  Janiculum,  above  the 
Porta  ai  San  Spirito,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Eugenius  IV.  (1429),for  the  monksof 
St.  Jerome  (Girolomini).  Originally  in 
the  Pointed  or  Gothic  style,  subsequent 
restorations  have  left  few  traces  of  that 
architecture.  S.  Onofrio  possesses  a 
deep  interest  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  Tasso,  who  died  in  the  adjoining 
convent  in  1595,  when  he  repaired  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol. 
Under  the  portico,  and  covered  with 
glass,  are  3  lunettes,  in  which  are 
paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Domenichino, 
by  whom  also  is  the  fresco  of  the 
"Virgin  and  Child  over  the  door  of 
the  ch.  The  remains  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Gernsalemme,  which, 
until  1857,  lay  on  the  1.  of  this  en- 
trance, under  the  spot  where  we 
see  an  inscription,  stating  that  they 
were  removed  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  poet's  death,  are  now  placed  under 
a  gaudy  tomb  erected  by  subscription 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  first  on  1. 
The  monument  is  in  the  cinquecento 
style,  has  a  bas-relief  of  the  poet's  fune- 
ral, and  a  statue  of  Tasso  by  Fabris, 
oue  of  the  least  remarkable  specimens 
of  modern  sculpture  in  this  capital  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  chapel  was  erected 
at  the  public  expense;  the  picture 
over  the  altar,  and  the  decorations 
around,  being  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  Fabris's  monument.  Amongst 
the  other  sepulchral  memorials  in  this 
ch.  are  those  of  Alessandro  Guidi, 
the  lyric  poet,  who  died  in  1712;  and 
of  Cardinal  Mezzofante,  in  the  last 
chapel  on  the  1.,  a  simple  slab,  with  a 
modest  inscription  to  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  titular  cardinal  of 


the  ch. ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nave,  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  a  good  cinquecento  urn  of 
Cardinal  Sacco  (ob.  1505),  surrounded 
with  handsome  sculptured  arabesque 
ornaments.  Around  the  tribune,  be- 
hind the  high  altar,  are  some  inte- 
resting frescoes;  the  lower  ones  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  the  upper  by  Pinto- 
ricchio ;  of  the  former,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  centre,  unfortunately  in- 
jured by  restoration,  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, are  very  good ;  and  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  second  row,  the 
two  compartments  of  the  Sibyls.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Lo- 
reto,  the  altarpiece  is  by  An.  Caracci. 
In  one  of  the  upper  corridors  of 
the  adjoining  monastery,  closed  to 
ladies,  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  with  a  Donatorio  kneeling 
before  her;  and  in  one  of  the  ad- 
joining rooms,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  poet,  and  where  he  died,  several 
relics  of  Tasso  are  preserved  —  his 
bust,  to  which  has  been  adapted  the 
wax  mask  taken  after  death,  his 
crucifix,  belt,  inkstand,  some  of  his 
autographs,  and  the  leaden  coffin  in 
which  his  bones  were  deposited  be- 
fore their  last  removal.  The  terrace 
in  front  of  the  ch.,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  convent,  to  which  ladies  can  obtain 
admission,  command  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  N.  part  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  hills, 
with  Soracte  in  the  distance.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  garden  is  the 
tree  which  bore  the  name  of  Tasso's 
Oak,  consecrated  bv  the  tradition 
that  under  its  shade  the  poet  was 
used  to  retire  for  meditation  and 
study.  It  was  partly  blown  down 
during  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
but  numerous  branches  have  already 
sprouted  from  what  was  spared.  A 
spirited  etching  of  it  before  its 
fall  was  made  by  Mr.  Strutt.  Near 
it  is  an  out-door  amphitheatre,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy  during  the  summer  months, 
in  a  magnificent  situation.  Gentlemen 
can  obtain  admission  to  the  gardens 
through  the  convent,  but  ladies  must 
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enter  by  the  gardener's  gate,  a  short 
way  lower  down  the  hill  on  the  1. 

S.  Pancrazio,  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  It  stands  near 
the  ancient  Via  Vitellina,  and  was 
fonnded  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  century,  over  the 
site  of  the  cemetery  of  Calepodius. 
After  being  long  abandoned  it  was 
restored  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
French  in  1849,  the  ch.  of  San  Pan- 
crazio became  a  position  as  important 
to  the  besiegers  as  were  the  villas 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  there- 
fore taken  by  storm  by  two  French 
columns,  under  Gen.  Regnault  de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely;  and  though  the 
building  was  several  times  fired  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  French  were  as 
often  compelled  to  retire,  they  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  retaining  it,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations. 
In  this  ch.  was  buried  Crescentius 
Nomentanus,  the  celebrated  ruler  of 
Rome  in  the  10th  century.  His  epitaph 
existed  prior  to  the  restorations  by 
Cardinal  Torres,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  60 
interesting  a  memorial  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages  can  now  be  disco- 
vered. In  this  ch.  N arses,  after  having 
defeated  Totila,  met  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  and  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victory.  It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II. 
of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  Louis  King  of  Naples  was  re- 
ceived by  John  XXII.  In  the  Confes- 
sion are  deposited  the  remains  of  St. 
Pancratius  and  St*  Victor.  One  of  the 
flights  of  steps  from  the  aisles  leads  to 
the  spot  where  the  former  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom ;  the  other 
to  the  catacombs  of  Calepodius,  the 
burial-place  of  many  early  martyrs. 

8.  Paolo  alle  tre  Font  one,  anciently 
called  Ad  Aquas  Salvias,2  m.  beyond  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure,erected 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  supposed 
to  have  been  beheaded.  The  present 
ch.  was  built  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  in  1590.  The  interior  is  cele- 
brated for  the  3  fountains  which  we  are 


told  by  the  legend  sprang  up  where  the 
head  of  the  apostle  bounded  as  many 
times  from  the  earth.  It  contains  also 
the  short  marble  pillar  in  the  rt.-hand 
corner,  enclosed  by  an  iron  grating, 
on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
decapitated.  Close  to  this  ch.  are  2 
others.  The  first,  SS.  Vincenzo  ed 
Anastasio,  was  built  in  626  by  Hono- 
rius  I.,  and  restored  in  796  by  Leo 
III. :  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  early 
Christian  basilicas,  having  8  arches 
on  either  side,  supported  by  pilasters 
instead  of  ancient  columns,  as  we  have 
seen  in  most  similar  edifices  in  Rome, 
their  only  ornamentation  being  frescoes 
of  the  Apostles,  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael,  and  painted  by  his  pupils,,  but 
recently  most  miserably  daubed  over. 
Over  each  of  the  arches  of  the  nave  is 
an  oblong  window  pierced  with  3  rows 
of  circular  openings,  now  filled  with 
glass,  but  originally  with  alabaster  or 
translucent  marble.  There  are  4  simi- 
lar windows  in  the  W.  front.  The  roof 
is  of  open  woodwork ;  the  nave  wide 
and  without  chapels.  This  ch.  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  S. 
Anastasius  in  the  list  of  those  visited 
by  Siric  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
a.d.  990  in  a  curious  MS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  was  attached  to  a  Cis- 
tercian monastery  founded  by  Innocent 
II.,  its  first  Abbot  (Paganelli)  having 
become  Pope  Eugenius  III.  in  1145, 
when  the  present  edifice  was  most 
probably  erected.  It  has  lately  been 
transferred  to  the  Trappists,  a  branch  of 
the  original  order.  In  front  of  this  ch. 
is  a  portico  supported  on  columns  (of 
granite),  like  that  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori 
le  Mura.  The  2nd  ch.,  called  S.  Maria 
Scala  Calit  is  built  over  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Zeno,  in  which  were  buried 
the  12,000  Christians  who  had  been 
employed,  according  to  the  Church 
tradition,  in  erecting  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ch.  derives  its  name  from 
a  vision  of  St  Bernard,  in  which, 
when  celebrating  mass  for  certain  souls, 
they  appeared  to  him  ascending  by 
a  ladder  to  heaven.  It  was  restored  in 
1582  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  and  completed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  with  a  central  cupola. 
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The  vault  over  the  chapel  on  1.  is  of 
some  interest  for  its  mosaics  by  Fran- 
cesco Zncca :  they  are  considered  to  be 
the  first  works  in  good  taste  of  this 
kind  executed  by  the  moderns :  they  re- 
present the  Virgin  above  with  4  Saints, 
and  Clement  VIII.  with  Card.  Far- 
nese  below.  Beneath  is  a  subterranean 
chapel,  behind  which  is  shown  a  cell 
in  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  before  being  led  to  execution  ; 
and  the  altar  at  which  S.  Bernard  had 
the  vision  above  alluded  to.  These  3 
churches  are  in  an  uninhabited  district 
of  the  Campagna,  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  its  numerous  pits  of 
pozzolana,  which  is  procured  here- 
abouts in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
best  quality,  from  whence  it  is  carried 
to  the  neighbouring  quay,  the  Porto  di 
Pozzolana,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  shipment. 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Constantine  near  the 
spot  where  St.  Peter  was  crucified,  and 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli,  towards  the  close  of 
the  15th  century ;  it  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Arx  Janiculensis,  founded; by 
Ancus  Martius,  and  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  of  Mons  Aureus,  Monte  d'Oro, 
or  Montorio,  from  the  yellow-coloured 
sand  and  gravel  which  forms  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Janiculum  on  which  it  is 
built.  This  interesting  ch.  narrowly 
escaped  utter  demolition  during  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1 849.  It  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  their  cavalry.  From 
its  vicinity  to  the  Porta  di  San  rancrazio 
the  centre  of  attack  of  the  French 
besieging  force,  it  was  also  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  The  tribune 
and  steeple  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  well 
as  the  western  wing  of  the  adjoining 
convent.  Among  the  parts  which 
happily  escaped  injury  was  the  Borghe- 
rini  chapel  (1st  on  the  rt.),  celebrated 
for  the  paintings  of  Sebastiano  del 
PiombOj  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  combination 
between  these  two  great  masters,  for 
f  he  purpose  of  counteracting  the  par* 


tiality  evinced  at  Rome  for  Raphael. 
The  principal  subject  is  the  Flagella- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  The  fresco  on  the 
vault  of  the  chapel  represents  the 
Transfiguration.  These  works  costs 
Sebastian  the  labour  of  6  years.  Lanzi 
says  that  he  painted  the  Flagellation 
in  the  new  method  he  had  invented 
of  painting  in  oils  on  stone ;  "  a  work," 
he  says,  "  as  much  blackened  by  time, 
as  the  frescoes  which  he  executed  in 
the  same  church  are  well  preserved." 
Of  the  other  works  of  art  which  were 
in  the  building  prior  to '1849,  some 
were  damaged  during  its  occupation 
by  the  Roman  soldiery.  The  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul  over  the  altar  in  the 
chapel  of  the  saint,  4th  on  rt.,  beyond 
the  side  door  leading  to  the  ploister,  is 
by  Vasari,  who  introduced  his  own 
portrait:  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  Monti  family,  as  well  as  the 
statues  of  Religion  and  Justice,  were 
sculptured  by  Bartolommeo  Ammanati. 
The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(5th  on  the  1.)  was  painted  by  Francesco 
Salviati;  the  painting  over  the  altar,  of 
St.  John  baptising  in  the  Jordan,  is  by  D. 
da  Volterra.  The  Dead  Christ  and  the 
different  subjects  of  the  Passion  in  the 
next  chapel  (4th  on  the  1.)  are  probably 
by  Stellaert,  although  attributed  to 
Vandyke.  The  fresco  of  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata,  in  the  1st  chapel 
on  the  1.,  by  Giovanni  de9  Vecchi,  is 
said  to  be  from  a  design  of  Michel  An- 
gelo. In  the  choir,  behind  the  high 
altar,  is  a  modern  copy  of  Guido'g 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  Before  the 
first  French  invasion,  the  Transfigura- 
tion by  Raphael  stood  there ;  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  painted  as  a 
rival  to  it  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  now  in  our  National  Gal- 
lery. On  the  return  of  the  Trans- 
figuration from  the  Louvre  it  was 
placed  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  an  annual  stipend  granted 
to  the  ch.  in  compensation  for  the 
loss.  This  ch.  has  an  interest  for  the 
Irish  traveller,  as  containing  the  graves 
of  Hugh  O'Nial,  Baron  Dungannon, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  of 
Rory  or  Roderick  O'Donnell,  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell  (1608),  who,  implicated  in 
the  intrigues  against  Elizabeth   an , 
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James  I.,  fled  their  country,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  centy. :  their  slab  tombstones 
are  in  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  high 
altar.  In  the  cloister  of  the  ad- 
joining convent  is  Bramante's  cele- 
brated Temple,  built  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the  spot  on 
which  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  small 
circular  building,  having  on  the  out- 
side a  corridor  sustained  by  16  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  in  grey  granite : 
it  has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
bijou  of  architecture  and  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  elegant  works 
of  modern  times.  In  its  upper  chapel, 
before  the  altar,  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  the  crypt  below,  richly 
decorated  with  stucco  reliefs,  is  shown 
the  hole  into  which  was  struck  the  Cross 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
was  crucified.  This  beautiful  edifice 
had  a  narrow  escape  during  the  siege 
of  1849,  one  of  the  Freuch  shells 
having  burst  within  6  feet  of  it.  The 
view  from  the  platform  in  front  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  now  reached 
from  the  Porta  Septimiana  by  an 
excellent  carriage-road,  can  hardly  be 
surpassed;  it  is  to  modern  Rome 
what  the  view  from  the  Capitol  is  to 
ancient;  and  strangers  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
spot,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  and  principal  buildings 
of  the  more  modern  portions  of  the  city. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  panorama  from  here,  especially 
on  a  fine  evening  in  spring,  extending 
from  Soracte  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Alban  hills,  with  all  the  classical  sites 
and  towns  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the 
setting  sun. 

On  the  terrace  in  front  of  this  ch. 
is  to  be  erected  a  column  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can 1869-70,  from  the  designs  of 
Vespignani,  of  grey  granite :  it  will  be 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  St 
Peter.* 

*  This  tasteless  pillar,  in  African  marble, 
for  it  could  scarcely  be  designated  as  a  column, 
being  of  no  architectural  order,  Is  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  one  of  the  Corinthian  monoliths 


A  new  and  wide  carriage-way,  ex- 
tending from  the  Trastevere  to  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio  and  the  Villa 
Pamfili,  has  been  recently  opened, 
passing  close  to  the  ch.,  by  which  the 
ascent,  formerly  fatiguing,  is  now  ren- 
dered easy.  Good  views  over  the  city 
and  the  Tiber  on  ascending. 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (the  Basilica 
Eudoxiana  of  ecclesiastical  writers),  on 
the  Esquiline,  not  far  from  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  built  in  442,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  to  preserve 
the  chain  with  which  St.  Peter  was 
bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  repaired 
by  Pelagius  I.  in  555,  as  we  learn  by 
an  inscription  in  the  ch. ;  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  century ;  and  re- 
stored in  1 503  by  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  In  1705  it 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Francesco  Fontana.  It  consists  of  a 
portico,  out  of  which  opens  the  fine 
nave  separated  from  2  side  aisles  by 
20  ancient  fluted  marble  columns  of 
the  Doric  order  supporting  a  series 
of  arches,  terminated  by  a  semicircu- 
lar tribune,  the  arch  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  2  Corinthian  columns  of 
grey  granite.  Beside  its  architecture 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  this  ch.  is 
the  Moses*  of  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  creations  of  his  gi- 
gantic genius.  It  was  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  nlan  of  which  was 
so  imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have 
induced  the  pope  to  undertake  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  Michel 
Angelo's  design  was  a  parallelogram, 
surmounted  by  40  statues,  and  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Moses  was  to 
have  been  placed  upon  it.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  this  monument  form  one 
of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  arts.  The  quarrel  of  Michel  An- 
gelo  with  Julius  II.  suspended  its  pro- 
gress for  2  years;   but  on  their  recon- 

ln  grey  granite,  disinterred  4th  June,  1870,  in 
the  Via  della  Pace,  near  the  Piazza  Navona 
(July,  1870).  The  height  of  the  granitic  shaft 
la  33  ft,  (tee  p.  if  9). 
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ciliation  the  great  sculptor  returned 
to  Rome,  and  continued  to  work 
upon  it  until  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
1513.  It  was  then  suspended  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  after 
his  death.  The  original  design,  after 
all  these  interruptions,  was  never 
executed:  Michel  Angelo  had  only 
completed  at  his  death  the  statue  of 
Moses  and  the  2  figures  supposed  to 
represent  Religion  and  Virtue.  These 
were  placed,  not  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter  s,  as  originally  intended,  but  in 
their  present  comparatively  obscure 
position :  two  of  the  figures  of  slaves, 
which  were  intended  to  serve  as  Ca- 
ryatides on  the  monument,  are  now  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  3rd  is  in  the  Bo- 
boli  gardens  at  Florence.  To  com- 
plete this  list  of  misadventures,  the 
pope  is  not  buried  under  his  monu- 
ment, but  near  his  kinsman  Sixtus  IV., 
iu  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  without  any  memo- 
rial, except  a  paltry  marble  inscription. 
These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  because  the  Moses  is  not  so 
advantageously  seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  by  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  finished  monument.  There 
are  few  works  of  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its 
commanding  expression,  notwithstand- 
ing its  colossal  proportions.  The  hands 
and  arms  are  extremely  fine,  and 
rival  the  grandest  productions  of  the 
Grecian  chisel.  "  Here  sits,"  says 
Forsyth,  "the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  frowning  with  the  terrific 
eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove.  Homer 
and  Phidias,  indeed,  placed  their 
god  on  a  golden  throne  ;  but  Moses 
is  cribbed  into  a  niche,  like  a  pre- 
bendary in  his  stall.  Much  wit  has 
been  levelled  of  late  at  his  flowing 
beard  and  his  flaming  horns.  One 
critic  compares  his  head  to  a  goat's; 
another,  his  dress  to  a  galley-slave's. 
But  the  true  sublime  resists  all  ridi- 
cule ;  the  offended  lawgiver  frowns  on 
unrepres8ed,  and  awes  you  with  inher- 
ent authority."  The  figures  in  tile 
niches  on  each  side  of  the  Moses  are 


also  by  M.  Angebtihose  of  Lias,  or  Leah, 
and  the  Sibyl  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo, 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Julius  II.  by 
Maso  dal  Bosco,  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child  above  all  by  Schercmo  da  Set- 
tignano.    At  the  first  altar  in  the  rt. 
aisle  is  a  picture  of  St.  Augustin,  by 
Quercino,     beyond  it  are  the  monu- 
ments   of   Cardinals    Margotti    and 
Agucci,  from  the  designs  of  Dement- 
chino,  who  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
latter  over  the  inscription.    The  Deli- 
verance   of  St.    Peter,    at    the    2nd 
altar,  is  a  copy  of  the  original  paint- 
ing  by  the  same    master  now  pre- 
served in  the  Sacristy.    The  chapel 
beyond  the  Moses  contains  the  finely 
finished  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  by 
Quercino,  The  tribune  is  painted  by  Ja- 
copo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  artist  of  the 
16th  century,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St  Peter.  On  the  rt.  hand  pier  of 
the  arch  is  a  memorial,  with  his  bust  in 
relief,  to  Giulio  Clovio,  the  celebrated 
missal  and  miniature  painter  of  the 
1 6th  centy.,  who  was  a  canon  of  this 
ch.    At  the  bottom  of  the  apse  is  an 
ancient   episcopal    chair    in    marble. 
Over  the  3rd  altar  in    the  1.  aisle 
is  a  curious  mosaic  of  St.  Sebastian, 
of   the    year    680,  with   the    name ; 
he  is  represented  with  a  beard;    it 
is  one  of  the  interesting  examples  of 
this  branch  of  art,   and  was  placed 
in  this  ch.  on  the  occasion  of  the  saint's 
having  been  supposed  to  have  averted 
a  pestilence  then  raging.    Between  this 
and  the  next  chapel,  which  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the    Dead   Christ   over  the 
altar,  is  the    tomb  of  Card.  Cinzio 
Aldobrandini,  the  protector  of  Tasso 
and  nephew  of  Clement  VIII.    Far- 
ther on  is  a  bas-relief    of  St.  Peter 
delivered  by  the  Angel,  with  the  Dona- 
torio  kneeling  before  the  Saint,  exe- 
cuted in    1465  for  Cardinal  di  Cusa, 
whose    gravestone    is  beneath ;    and 
near  the  door  the  tomb  of  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo,  and  of  his  brother  Pietro, 
with  their  busts ;  the  fresco  over  it  is 
allegorical  to  the  supposed  power  of 
the  popes  to  liberate  souls  from  purga- 
tory, and  was  painted  by  Pollajuolo's 
pupils.    The  chains  which  give  name 
to  the  ch.  are  not  shown  to  visitors, 
but   are   publicly  exhibited  on    the 
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Festival    of  St.    Peter    in   Vinculis, 
on  the  1st  of  August  and  8  following 
days:  they  are  enclosed  in  a  bronze 
tabernacle  in  the  outer  Sacristy,  exe- 
cuted   by    Pollajuolo.    In   the   inner 
Sacristy    is    the   Deliverance  of  St. 
Peter  by  the  Angel,  a  work  of  the 
younger  days  of  Vomenichino.    In  this 
ch.  Hildebrand  was  elected  pope  in 
1073,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VII.   The  adjoining  convent 
was  built  by  Giulianodi  Sangallo;  one 
of  the  best  views  of  the  Coliseum  is 
to  be  had*  from  its  upper  Loggia.    The 
great  cloister,  surrounded  by  a  very- 
handsome    Ionic   portico,  erected  by 
Julius  II.  when  titular   Cardinal  of 
the  ch.,  has  in  the  centre  a  cistern  de- 
signed by  Michel  Angelo.    The  street 
which  leads  from  before  the  ch.,  the 
Via  di  St.  Fietro  in  Vincuh,  to  the  Piazza 
Suburra,    is  supposed  to   correspond 
with  the  Vicus  Sceleratus,  infamous  in 
Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  the  im- 
piety of  Tullia,  who  there  drove  her 
car  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father 
after  he  had  been  assassinated  by  her 
husband  Tarquin.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Maronite  monks,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  piazza,  may  be  remarked  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  date-palm 
in  Rome.    The  large  building  which 
occupies  the  third  side  of  the  square 
is  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  di 
Paola,  the  belfry  of  which  is  perched 
on  a  well-preserved  medieval  tower 
of  the  Frangipanis. 

S.  Prassede,  near  to  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  on  the 
site  of  a  small  oratory  built  by  Pius  I. 
a.d.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to 
which  the  early  Christians  might  retire 
during  the  persecutions.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  822  by  Paschal  I., 
restored  in  the  1 5th  century  by  Ni- 
cholas V.,  and  modernised  by  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  titular  car- 
dinal of  the  ch.  It  is  remarkable 
as  the  place  of  the  attack  of  the 
Frangipanis  on  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in 
1118.  The  principal  entrance  from 
the  Via  di  S.  Martino  consists  of  an 
ancient  portico,  supported  by  two  Ionic 
columns  of  granite;  but  that  open  to 
the  public  is  in  the  adjoining  Via  di 


Sta.  Prassede,  by  a  side-door.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  divided  from 

2  side  aisles  by  16  columns  of  granite, 
with  composite  capitals.  The  tribune 
is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
composed  of  large  slabs  of  rosso  antico. 
The  mosaics  of  this  ch.  are  remark- 
able ;  they  are  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Paschal  I.  (817-824).  On  the  face  of 
the  great  arch  towards  the  nave  is 
represented  the  Vision  of  St.  John,  the 
Saviour  with  an  angel  on  either  side, 
SS.  Praxedes  and  Pudenziana  at  his 
feet,  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  the  gates  of 
which  are  also  guarded  by  angels ;  the 
figures  on  either  side  bearing  wreaths 
and  offerings,  and  those  below  with 
palm-branches  represent  the  faithful. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  tribune  is  the 
mystical  Lamb  in  the  centre,  having 

3  candlesticks  on  one  side  and  4  on 
the  other,  allegorical  possibly  to  the 
7  churches,  and  2  angels  on  either  side, 
followed  by  emblematical  figures  of  the 

4  Evangelists.  The  figures  draped  in 
togas,  and  bearing  wreaths,  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  24  elders  or  wise  men 
of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  vault  or 
apse  our  saviour  stands  on  a  mound, 
from  which  issues  the  Jordan,  em- 
blematical of  Judsea,  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  6  saints:  the  2  female 
ones  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands, 
presented  to  Christ  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  SS.  Praxedes  and  Puden- 
tiana ;  whilst  the  one  bearing  a  church 
is  evidently  intended  for  Pope  Paschal 
I.,  the  restorer  of  this  edifice,  remark- 
able for  the  square  nimbus  round  the 
head,  showing  he  was  then  living ;  the 
other  S.  Zeno.  The  band  beneath,  of 
a  lamb  bearing  a  cross,  with  6  others 
on  either  side,  are  emblematical  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  as  the 
rude  representations  of  cities  at  either 
extremity  are  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. On  each  side  of  the  high 
altar,  under  the  music  galleries,  are 
pillars  of  white  marble,  remarkable 
for  their  foliage  ornaments.  In  the 
1.  side  aisle,  near  the  door,  is  the  slab 
of  ncro-bianco  granite  on  which  S.  Prax- 
edes slept,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave  a  well  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  collected  the  bodies  and  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  on  this 
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hill.    The  3rd  chapel  in  the  rt  aisle 
of  S.  Zeno,  or  of  la  Cofonna  Santa,  is 
entered  by  a  door  formed  of  2  columns 
of  the  rare  black  porphyry  and  granite 
(porfidoegranito  rwro-oianco),  supporting 
a  portion  of  an  elaborately  sculptured 
frieze ;  the  outer  wall  towards  the  nave, 
as  well  as  the  interior,  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Paschal  I. ;  from 
their  richness  this  chapel  was  formerly 
called  the  Orto  del  Paradiso :  it  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  portion  of  a 
column  of  black  and  white  marble,  to 
which  our  Saviour   is  said  to  have 
been  bound  at  his  Flagellation;  and 
which  was  brought  from  Jerusalem 
in  1223  by  a  Cardinal  Colonna.    The 
mosaics,  which  are  indistinctly  seen, 
represent,  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  the 
Saviour  holding  a  book ;  on  the  altar, 
the  Virgin  and   infant   Saviour,   S3. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana;  on  the  rt. 
wall,  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and  James; 
and  on  the  1.,  SS.  Agnes,  Pudentiana, 
and  Praxedes ;  over  the  door,  a  throne, 
of  God,   with   SS.    Peter   and  Paul. 
[Ladies    are    forbidden,    under    pain 
of  excommunication,    from  entering.] 
Amongst  other  relics  contained  in  this 
chapel  are  the  bodies  of  SS.   Zeno 
and  Valentinian.    The  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Cetive  (1474),  in  the  adjoining 
chapel,   with  his   recumbent  statue, 
and   those    of  St.    Peter,    St.  Paul, 
S.  Prassede,  and  S.  Pudentiana,  is  a 
good  work  of  the  15th  century.    The 
bust  of  Monsignore  Santoni,  by  Bernini, 
on  his  monument  upon  a  pier  of  the 
nave,  opposite  the  chapel  of  S.  Zeno, 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  when 
the  artist  was  only  10  years  old.    The 
-  tomb   of  Cardinal   Anchera,   in  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  near  the  side 
door,  bears  the  date  1286,  and  is  pro- 
bably by  one  of  the  Cosimatis.    The 
3rd  chapel  on  the  L  contains  a  picture 
of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by  Federigo 
Zucchero  ;  the  Ascension,  on  the  roof, 
is   by   Cav.  (TArpino,     In    the   large 
chapel  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  are  his 
seat,  and  the  table  on  which  he  dis- 
tributed food  to  the  poor.    In  the  Con- 
fession beneath  the  high  altar  are  4 
sarcophagi  of  early  Christians,  one  of 
which  contains   the    remains  of  SS. 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana ;  the  mosaic 


decorations  of  some  of  these  urns,  and 
especially  of  the  adjoining  altar,  are 
fine  specimens  of  this  class  of  work. 
The  Sacristy  contains  a  picture  of 
the  Flagellation,  attributed  to  Ghdio 
Romano,  Amongst  the  relics  here  is 
the  Portrait  of  the  Saviour  (the  colours 
are  totally  effaced),  which  St.  Peter  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  Pudens,  the 
father  of  S.  Praxedes  and  &  Puden- 
tiana; teeth  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  the  Mitre  of  St.  Charles,  &c. 
The  Church  tradition  tells  us  that 
Pudens  was  the  first  person  in  Rome 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul ; 
the  apostle  lodged  in  his  house  from 
the  1st  year  of  Claudius  to  the  9th, 
and  again  a.i>.  62,  when  he  returned  a 
2nd  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  2 ;  "  because  that  Clau- 
dius had  commanded  all  Jews  to  de- 
part from  Rome."  The  apostle  men- 
tions Pudens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  iv.  21 :  "  Eubulus  greeteth 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren."  Linus 
is  considered  by  the  historians  of  the 
Church  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ; 
Claudia  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  British  chief  Caradoc  or  Carac- 
tacus.  There  are  remains  of  a  very 
early  bell-tower,  dating  from  815,  on 
the  basement  of  which  are  paintings  in 
a  rude  style,  relative  to  the  life  of  S. 
Agnes. 

II  Priorato  (see  Sta.  Maria  Aventi- 
nense,  p.  172). 

8.  Prisca,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  ch.,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  m  which  St.  Prisca  was 
baptized  by  St.  Peter.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  S.  Eutichianus  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniani  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombardi  in  1600.  It  has  14  ancient 
columns  of  marble  and  granite  in  the 
nave,  built  into  the  piers ;  and  at  the 
high  altar  the  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by 
Passignani.  In  the  crypt  is  a  curious 
baptismal  font,  in  the  form  of  a  fan- 
tastic capital  of  a  column,  having  a 
large  basm  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  at  the  4  angles,    litis  ch.  is  sup* 
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posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Diana,  founded  by 
Servius  Tullius  as  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Latin  League.    This  ch. 
is  seldom  open,  except  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Prisca  (Jan.  18),  and  dur- 
ing the  Station  on  the  6th  Mon.  in  Lent. 
3.  Pudentiana,    behind    Sta.    Maria 
Maggiore*  in  the  valley  between  the 
Viminal  and  Esquiline,  off  the  modern 
Via  Urbana,  the  ancient  Vicus  Patri- 
cias, is  very  interesting  from  its  his-' 
torical   relations,    and   the   works   of 
medieval  art  contained  in  it ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Christian  edifices  of  Rome  (omnium 
ecctesiarum  urbis  vetustissima),  to  have 
been  considered  in  early  times  as  the 
cathedral  of  the  Christian   city,  and 
to   occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudens,  where  St.  Peter 
lodged  from  a.d.  41  to  50,  converted  his 
daughters   Praxedes  and   Pudentiana, 
and  baptized  many  thousands  of  the  first 
followers  of  our  faith,  and  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  ch.  was  dedicated  by  St. 
Pius,  a.d.  145.    Beneath  the  present 
edifice  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
edifices,  which  have  been  recently  ex- 
plored by  Mr.  Parker,    amongst  the 
rest  of  a  bath-room,  probably  belonging 
to  the  therm®  of  Novitus.    This  church 
was  successively  restored  by  Adrian  I. 
in  the  8th  centy.,  by  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  II.  in  the  12th,  and  reduced 
to  its  present  form  in  1597  by  Card. 
Caetani.    It  consists  of  a  nave,  and 
formerly  of  side  aisles  (the  latter  hav- 
ing   been   divided   off  into   chapels) 
separated  by  14  ancient  columns  of 
grey  marble.     The   mosaics  are   the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  Rome.     They 
date    probably   from    the  9th    centy. 
under  Adrian  III.  (a.d.  884),  although 
assigned  to  the  4th  by  Messrs.  Vitet 
and  Parker,  on  the  authority  of  an 
inscription  of  Pope  Siricns  (a.d.  384- 
397)   on  the  wall  of   the    apse,   but 
which  appears  to  refer  only  to  the 
building  of  the  latter.*   They  represent 

•  This  beautiful  work  of  art  has  been  muti- 
lated when  the  cupola  was  built  by  subsequent 
restorers  of  the  church ;  but  a  good  drawing  of 
it,  as  It  originally  stood,  has  been  reproduced 
in  SpithSver's  publication  on  the  Mosaics  in  the 
Roman  Churches. 

[Rome.] 


our  Saviour,  seated  on  a  throne,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  four  of  the  Apostles 
in    Roman    costume,    S.    Pudentiam 
and  S.  Praxedes  standing  behind,  anc 
stately  Roman  edifices    in  the  back- 
ground, with  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists above.      In   the   neighbouring 
chapel,  on  the  1.,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  a  large  marble  group  by  G.  delta  Porta, 
representing    our    Saviour    delivering 
the  keys  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  floor  of  the  aisle  leading  to  this 
chapel,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  ch., 
retains  the  ^old  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
ment, supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
Pudens'  house.    There  were  some  early 
Christian    inscriptions    let    into    the 
walls,  now  removed  to  the  Lateran, 
but  replaced  by  casts — one  discovered 
in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla,   to 
Cornelia,  of  the   family  of   the  Pu- 
dentiani,  with   a  rude  portrait;    the 
table    on    which    St,   Peter    ate  was 
formerly  placed  under  the  altar,  but 
has  been   removed    in    erecting   the 
new  and  more  elegant  one  put  up  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  titular  of 
St.  Pudentiana.    Opening  out  of  the  1. 
aisle  is  the  richly  decorated  chapel  of 
the  Caetanis ;   the   Adoration  of  the 
Magi  over  the  altar,  in  high  relief,  is 
by  Paolo  Olivieri;  on  each  side  are  fine 
columns  of  Lumachella  marble,  and  in 
the  roof  are  introduced  some  ancient 
mosaics  of  the  4  Evangelists,  and  of 
S.  Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs ;  the  tombs  on  either  side 
are  of  members  of  the  family  of  Caetani 
in  the  17th  centy.    The  paintings  of 
the  oval  cupola  of  the  ch.  are  by  Porna- 
rancio.    On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  ch.  are  ancient  torse  columns, 
supporting  a  lintel,  on  which  are  some 
early  Christian  bas-reliefs.    S.  Puden- 
tiana, being  annexed  to  a  convent  of 
Bernardine  nuns,  is  seldom  open,  ex- 
cept at  an  early  hour,  or  on  the  festival 
of  the  Saint  (May  19)  and  during  the 
Station  on  the  3rd  Tues.  in  Lent.  The 
bell-tower  of  this  ch.  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  its  kind ;  it  dates  from  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ch.  in  1130.    The  3 
upper  storeys,  with  their  open  colon- 
nades, are  unique.  The  great  conventual 
establishment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Via  Urban  a,  called  the  Bambino 
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Jesu,  'is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  Rome;  it  belongs  to  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  who  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  education  of 
young  females. 

Santi  Quattro  Incoronati,  an  interest- 
ing ch.  situated  on  that  ridge  of  the 
Ccelian  which  extends  from  the  Coli- 
seum to  the  Lateran;  it  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Diana.  The  present  edifice  was  built 
by  Paschal  II.,  to  replace  a  more  an- 
cient one  erected  by  Honorius  I.  in 
626 ;  it  is  now  attached  to  a  conser- 
vatory of  young  females,  and  is  seldom 
open,  except  at  an  early  hour.  Before 
the  ch.  are  two  square  courts;  the 
inner  one,  originally  the  quadripor- 
ticus,  has,  built  into  its  walls,  several 
columns,  evidently  from  ancient  edi- 
fices. The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
separated  from  the  narrow  aisles  by  8 
columns  in  grey  granite,  with  composite 
capitals,  and  surmounted  by  a  gallery 
of  smaller  Ionic  pillars,  as  we  have 
seen  at  Sta.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(p.  140),  and  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  intended  for  females  alone.  The 
tribune,  which  is  very  wide  and  ample, 
has  in  the  centre  an  episcopal  chair, 
and  its  vault  and  walls  covered  with 
frescoes  of  martyred  saints  by  Giovanni 
di  S.  Giovanni.  Beneath  in  a  subter- 
ranean chapel  are  the  relics  of  SS. 
Carporferus,  Severus,  Severianus,  and 
Victorianus,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedi- 
cated, in  4  urns  placed  here  by  St.  Leo. 
On  the  stairs  leading  to  it  is  a  muti- 
lated inscription  by  Pope  Damasus, 
in  honour  of  the  patron  saints.  Open- 
ing (on  the  rt.)  from  the  outer  court 
is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Silvester, 
erected  by  Innocent  III.,  with  some 
paintings  of  the  middle  of  the  13th 
centy.,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  our  Saviour  holding  the 
Cross,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Apostles. 

8.  Saba,  on  the  eastern  portion  of 

the  Aventine,  near  where  is  supposed 

to  have  stood  the  Porta  Raudusculana 

.  of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 

'  ou  the  site  of  the  house  of  Silvia,  the  | 


mother  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
very  ancient  ch.,  standing  isolated 
on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  view  from  its  portico, 
which  contains  an  ancient  sarcophagus, 
than  for  its  architecture.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  7  ancient  columns  on  either 
side ;  and  of  a  tribune,  on  the  vault  of 
which  is  a  miserable  copy,  in  painting, 
of  the  mosaics,  of  the  time  of  Adrian  I., 
which  have  long  since  disappeared, 
representing  our  Saviour,  having  on 
either  side  St.  Saba  and  St  Andrew, 
with  the  usual  emblematical  band  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  repre- 
sented as  a  lamb  and  12  sheep.  Being 
in  an  uninhabited  quarter,  St.  Saba  is 
seldom  open  for  Divine  service,  except 
on  the  Saint's  day  (Dec  5).  On  Thurs- 
days a  person  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, who,  for  a  small  fee,  will  unlock 
the  door. 

8.  Sabina,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Regina,  founded  by  Camillus 
after  the  taking  of  Veii,  and  of  the 
Atrium  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Library  of  Varro. 
S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica  in  425,  by  Peter,  an  Illyrian 
priest,  where  the  house  of  St.  Sabina 
stood,  as  we  learn  by  a  mosaic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  principal  door.  The 
figures  of  draped  females  on  either 
side,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  composition,  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  Rome  (early  part  of  the  5th 
centy).  Sixtus  V.,in  1587,  reduced  it 
to  its  present  form.  The  church  has 
been  restored  at  various  times,  but  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  original  cha- 
racter; it  consists  of  a  nave  and  2 
aisles,  separated  by  24  fluted  white 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Arches  spring  from  the  co- 
lumns, as  in  the  basilicas,  on  the 
face  of  which,  towards  the  nave,  are 
mosaic  decorations  in  pieira  dura  (red 
and  green  porphyry).  The  chapel 
of  the  Rosary,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
high  altar,  contains  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  S. 
Dominick,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
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by  Sassoferrato.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  opening  ont  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
has  an  altarpiece,  by  L,  Fontana] 
the  frescoes  representing  the  Canon- 
isation, and  on  the  side  walls  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  saint,  are  by  the 
two  Zuccheros.  Out  of  the  1.  aisle  opens 
the  handsome  chapel  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine; its  cupola  is  painted  by  Odazzi. 
Of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
ch.  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
in  mosaic  of  Munio  di  Zamora  upon 
the  floor  of  the  nave ;  he  was  general  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  lived  in  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1300). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  nave  is  the  an- 
cient portico  or  vestibule,  now  enclosed 
in  the  conventual  buildings;  it  is 
supported  by  spirally  fluted  marble 
columns,  and  on  the  walls  are  some 
interesting  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  great  door  which  opens 
from  it  into  the  ch.  has  richly  sculp- 
tured marble  jambs  of  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  centy. ;  the  doors  are  in 
cypress  wood,  probably  of  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, particularly  the  rudely  sculptured 
panels  representing  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which 
have  been  attributed  by  the  Annalist 
of  the  Dominican  Order,  Mamachi,  to 
before  the  7th  centy.  Beyond  the 
portico  is  one  of  the  gardens  of  the 
convent,  in  which  may  be  seen  a 
lemon-tree  planted  by  St.  Dominick 
himself,  when  a  recluse  here.  The 
adjoining  monastery,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  contains 
an  extensive  cloister,  surrounded  by 
a  4-sided  portico,  formed  of  small 
marble  columns  that  support  narrow 
Lombard  arches;  this  cloister  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  foundation  of 
the  convent,  in  the  13th  centy.,  when 
Pope  Honorius  I.  approved  of  the  rules 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  gave  to  its 
brethren  the  present  site,  then  his 
palace,  to  erect  their  convent  upon. 
From  the  cloister  a  door  leads  to  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine  towards  the 
river,  from  which  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  Transtibenne  region  will 
open  before  the  visitor. 

Some  interesting  archaeological  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  on  this  de- 
clivity, which  may  be  worth  a  visit 


(being  within  the  conventual  pre- 
cincts, ladies  are  precluded  from 
entering) :  they  consist  of  several 
chambers  with  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  which  probably  formed  the  lower 
apartments,  destined  for  the  dwelling 
of  menials  or  slaves  of  some  magnifi- 
cent Roman  edifice.  In  one  of  these 
chambers  some  curious  inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  stucco  may  be  seen, 
amongst  which  can  be  deciphered  a  list 
of  the  names  of  slaves,  the  mode  of 
spelling  of  which  would  refer  them  to 
the  time  of  the  early  Csasars.  The 
houses  to  which  these  chambers  be- 
longed were  built  en  either  side  of  the 
Servian  wall,  which  ran  along  this  part 
of  the  hill,  and  a  considerable  fragment 
of  which  is  seen  included  in  them. 
The  artistic  merit  of  the  paintings  in 
these  chambers  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Lower  down  the  declivity  a 
gallery  leads  into  a  series  of  intricate 
subterranean  passages,  cut  through  the 
tufa  rock,  and  which  have  been  par- 
tially explored:  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  they  were  intended  for,  possibly 
to  drain  more  effectually  the  soil; 
several  vertical  shafts  from  the  surface 
open  into  them.  At  a  lower  level  are 
another  series  of  subterranean  gal- 
leries, into  which  we  may  descend  by 
a  flight  of  circular  steps,  near  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  chamber  paved 
with  mosaic  with  some  traces  of  paint- 
ing on  the  walls.  From  here  an  arched 
tunnel  cuts  at  right  angles  a  narrow 
gallery  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and 
which,  from  its  level,  its  direction,  and 
its  sides  being  covered  with  calcareous 
incrustations,  the  deposit  of  water, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  formed  the 
canal  for  the  Aqua  Appia,  which 
emptied  itself  at  the  Castellum,  near 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  not  far  from 
this  spot,  and  from  which  that  earliest 
of  Roman  aqueducts  distributed  its 
waters  to  the  regions  of  ancient  Rome, 
at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line  hills,  and  to  that  beyond  the  Tiber. 
Although  strictlyspeakingout  of  place 
here,  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  visitor 
to  Santa  Sabina  to  be  informed  that  the 
site  on  which  the  ch.  and  its  gardens 
stand  was  formerly  covered,  beginning 
from  the  N.,  by  the  Temple  of  Juno 
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Regina,  founded  by  Camillas  after  the 
fall  of  Veii ;  by  that  of  Jupiter  Libertas, 
erected  by  Caius  Gracchus,  restored 
by  Augustus,  and  to  which  Asinius 
Poilio  added  an  extensive  atrium,  in 
which  he  placed  the  library  of  Varro, 
the  first  opened  to  the  public  in  Rome. 
A  part  of  the  ch.,  and  of  the  garden 
betore  it,  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Temple  of  Juno  stood 
farther  back,  extending  to  the  modern 
descent  to  the  Bocca  della  Verita,  which 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Clivus 
Pubiicius  of  ancient  times.  On  these 
sites  in  the  middle  ages  rose  a  for- 
tress of  the  Savellis,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Honoring  III.  of  tha't  family, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Dominican 
monks,  for  their  gardens,  in  the  13th 
centy.  The  ch.  of  II  Priorato  (p.  172) 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
'Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  and  where  Remus  consulted  the 
auguries  respecting  the  building  of 
Rome ;  that  of  S.  Alessio  on  the  site  of 
the  Armitustrtim,  near  where  Tatius 
was  buried  at  a  more  remote  period,  and 
where  stood  subsequently  the  Temple 
of  Minerva.  If  we  prolong  our  walk 
farther  E.  over  the  Aventine,  where  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Prisca  6tands  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Aven- 
tina,  near  where  Licinius  Sura,  the 
friend  of  Trajan,  erected  his  Therms, 
between  which  and  the  valley  of  the 
Circus  Afaximus  was  the  house  of  Trajan 
himself,  before  he  became  emperor.  In 
the  vineyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rpad  from  Santa  Prisca  (  Vigna  del  Col- 
legio  Romano),  now  the  property  of 
Prince  Torlpnia,  a  part  of  which  was 
covered  by  the  Therrna  Deciance,  are 
two  well-preserved  specimens  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius — one  nearly 
40  yards  long  and  15  high,  consist- 
ing of  massive  blocks  of  volcanic 
tufa  admirably  adjusted,  on  which 
rests  a  good  arch  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  and  upon  which,  as  below  Santa 
Sabina,  less  durable  constructions  of 
the  Imperial  period  were  erected.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and  on  the 
narrow  level  space  between  it  and  the 
Tiber,  stood  the  Portico  of  Fabarius, 
and  nearer  the  river  bank  the  Portico 
of    Emilius,   which   extended    to  the 


Porta  Trigemina  of  the  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  position  of  which  corre* 
sponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  modern 
Arco  Salara,  a  short  distance  below 
the  ruins  of  the  Sublician  bridge. 
Below  the  Portico  of  Fabarius  the  Tiber 
was  lined  by  the  Navali  Inferiori,  from 
which  stairs  ascended  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  Emporium,  on  the  site  of 
which  a  great  number  of  unwrought 
masses  of  precious  marbles  have  been 
discovered,  some  with  inscriptions  of 
the  time  of  Nero.  All  these  ancient 
remains  appear  to  have  been  covered 
by  the  fortifications  erected  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Saracens,  by  Pope 
John  VIII.,  about  the  end  of  the  9th 
centy. 

Very  extensive  defences  have  been 
raised  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine 
in  the  eflrly  part  of  1868;  one  can 
scarcely  discover  with  what  object, 
except  the  universal  fears  of  invasion,  as 
has  recently  proved  so  true.  A  fortified 
wall  has  been  erected  from  the  Priorato 
along  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the 
Garden  of  Sta.  Sabina  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  intrenched  camp, 
the  Venerable  walls  of  the  mediaeval 
Savelli  fortress  being  ruined  in  their 

f>icturesque    character    by    lines    of 
oopholes    for   the    muskets    of    the 
modern  defenders. 

Following  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
or,  still  better,  the  modern  Passegiata, 
the  Marmorata,  or  quay  where  mar* 
bles  are  landed,  is  reached,  about  400 
yards  lower  down  are  extensive  ruins 
of  arches,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Emporium,  in  front 
of  which,  towards  the  river,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  quay,  faced  with 
opus  recticulatum,  with  inclined  planes 
reaching  to  the  river's  edge,  which 
appears  from  the  nature  of  the  masonry 
to  belong  to  the  first  or  second  centy. 
of  our  era.  Here  in  more  recent  times 
appears  to  have  been  a  depot  of  mar- 
bles, from  the  number  of  blocks  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  discovered  in  1868-69. 
Great  exaggeration  has  been  spread 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
coveries at  this  ancient  landing-place 
for  marbles  by  the  Roman  press,  and 
the  value  of  the  objects  found  in  the 
recent  excavations.    This  site  appears 
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'  also  to  have  served  in  later  times  as  a 
landing-place  for  broken  pottery,  from 
the  quantity  of  fragments  mixed  up 
with  the  detritus  of  the  Tiber  (see 
p.  8). 

S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  in  the  small 
piazza  of  the  same  name,  opening  out 
of  the  Via  de'  Coronari,  on  the  site  of 
the  laurel-grove  which  stood  near  the 
Portico  of  Europa ;  it  was  originally  of 
the  Pointed  style  of  the   15th  centy., 
but  all  traces  of  that  have  disappeared 
under   modern    restorations:    a  new 
facade   in   the  Corinthian   style   has 
been  erected,  with  a   huge  tasteless 
bas-relief  on  it  by  Rinaldi,  represent- 
ing the  transport  by  angels  of  the  Holy 
House  to  Loreto;   it  contains  at  the 
3rd  altar  on  the  rt.  P.  da  Cortona's 
early  work  of  the  Nativity.   The  ad- 
joining convent  has  a  handsome  cloister, 
opening  out  of  which  is  a  chapel,  where 
have  been  placed  some  good  mediaeval 
sepulchral  monuments  that  stood  for- 
merly in  the  ch.,  amongst  which  is 
that  raised  by  the  Canons  of  S.  Giorgio 
in  Alga,  at  Venice,  to  their  patron 
Eugenia*  IV.,  on  which  is  his  recum- 
bent statue  by  Isaia  da  Pisa,  and  an 
inscription   relative    to    the   part  he 
took   in    the  Councils  of  Basle   and 
Florence  held  during  his  pontificate. 
In  a  smaller  court  beyond  the  cloister 
is  a  monumental  doorway  to  an  oratory 
belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  March 
of  Ancona,  erected  to  Cardinal  Latino 
Orsini,  the  founder  of  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent in  1450,  with  a  portrait-bust  of 
that  celebrated  personage. 

San  Sebastiano,  about  2  miles  beyond 
the  gate  of  that  name  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  foundation  of  this  basilica  is 
scarcely  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
others  we  have  described,  and  is  also 
attributed  to  Constantine.  But  the 
present  edifice  is  not  older  than  1611, 
when  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardi- 
nal Scipio  Borghese,  from  the  designs 
of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  All  traces  of  the 
ancient  basilica  have  disappeared,  and 
neither  the  architecture  nor  the  deco- 
rations present  anything  which  requires 
notice.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in    the    S.   aisle,  designed  by  Ciro 


Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
saint  by  Antonio  Giorgetti,  after  his 
master,  Bernini.  The  remains  of  St. 
Sebastian  are  buried  under  the  altar 
in  a  marble  urn,  having  been  removed 
here  from  the  Vatican  by  Honorius 
III.  In  the  opposite  aisle  is  the 
handsome  Albani  chapel,  erected  by 
Clement  XI.  as  the  burying  -  place 
of  his  family,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Fabianus;  and  near  it  another  cele- 

Ibrated  for  its  relics ;  the  most  curious 
of  which  perhaps  is  the  stone  which  is 
said  to  offer  the  impression  left  by  the 
Saviour's  feet,  when  he  was  met  by 
St.  Peter  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  little  ch.  of  Domine  quo  vadis,  which 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  event, 
and  so  called  from  the  words  which 
St.  Peter  addressed  to  our  Lord  (see 
p.  368).  The  authenticity  of  this  relic 
is  extremely  problematical ;  it  affords 
clear  traces  of  the  chisel  on  a  block  of 
white  marble,  a  material  certainly  not 
used  for  road-paving  at  the  period  of 
St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  On  the  1. 
of  the  principal  door  the  visitor  will 
remark  a  large  marble  slab,  on  which 
are  inscribed  12  verses  in  honour  of 
the  martyr  Eutychius :  they  were  com- 
posed by  pope  St.  Damasus,  and  are  in 
the  same  beautifully  formed  letters  so 
peculiar  to  all  the  inscriptions  of  that 
pontiff,  and  in  the  same  style  of  metrical 
composition  as  we  shall  find  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Sta.  Agnese,  S.  Calisto,  &c. 

A  door  out  of  the  1.  aisle  leads 
into  the  Catacombs;  indeed  it  was  to 
a  portion  of  the  subterranean  ceme- 
tery on  this  spot,  situated  behind  the 
high  altar  of  the  ch.,  that  the  name 
of  Catacombs,  ad  Catacumbas,  was  first 
and  more  particularly  applied.*    The 

*  The  high  altar  offers  nothing  remark- 
able; bat  beneath  it  is  the  semicircular  Con- 
fession, called  Platonla,  containing  a  bishop's 
seat,  ln?wbich  Pope  St  Stephen  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  It  was  in  this 
underground  chapel  opening  out  of  the  ambu- 
latory behind  the  tribune  that  the  remains  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  lay,  from  the  time  when 
they  were  recovered  from  certain  Greek  emis- 
saries who  were  detected  in  attempting  to  carry 
them  off  to  their  country,  In  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, until  the  translation  of  those  of  St  Peter 
to  his  original  burying-place  at  the  Vatican, 
and  of  St  Paul  to  his  basilica  on  the  Via 
Osttensls.  It  was  to  this  particular  spot, 
that   the  name  Catacomb  appoars  to  have 
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only  probable  explanation  of  these 
immense  subterranean  galleries  is, 
that  they  were  originally  excavated 
hj  the  early  Christians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  their  dead  and 
subsequently  for  religious  worship  and 
meetings,  and  not  for  extracting  stone 
or  pozzolana,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  many  modern  writers ;  it  was  pro- 
bably to  minor  excavations  of  the  latter 
kind  that  Cicero  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  oration  for  Milo  when  he  men- 
tions the  hiding-place  and  receptacle 
for  thieves  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  not, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  the 
Christian  cemeteries,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  passages  or  galleries,  from 
the  principal  of  which  others  branch 
off  in  different  directions;  here  and 
there  are  open  spaces  which  served 
as  chapels  or  places  of  meeting,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  passages  are  the  niches 
for  the  dead  in  tiers  above  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  such  places  for  divine  worship  and 
for  concealment,  as  in  all  the  cata- 
combs about  Rome  we  meet  with  small 
chapels  or  oratories ;  generally  square, 
some  vaulted  and  forming  chambers, 
which  still  retain  traces  of  stucco  and 
painting.  The  graves  of  children  occur 
in  a  large  proportion :  sarcophagi  were 
seldom  found  in  them,  being  more  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
chapels  situated  on  the  surface,  near 
the  passages  by  which  they  were  en- 
tered. In  the  passages  yet  explored 
very  little  marble,  except  that  used  for 
closing  the  loculi  or  graves,  and  for  the 
inscriptions,  has  been  found.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  catacombs  is  very  consi- 
derable, although  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  stories  told  that  some  of 
them  reach  to  Ostia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  excavations 
now  seen  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  already  explored ;  but 
the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  labyrinth 
of  subterranean  passages  to  remain 
open  has  made  it  necessary  to  close  up 

been  originally  and  particularly  applied. 
The  bodies  of  tie  two  Apostles  lay  here  for  19 
months.  Bubseqaently,  when  EUgab&lns  made 
his  Circus  at  the  Vatican,  the  -remains  of  St 
Peter  were  brought  here  again  by  S.  CaUxtns. 


many  of  them.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian, 
although  extensive,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  so  of  the  kind;  we  have 
already  alluded  to  those  of  Santa 
Ciriaca,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  every  direc- 
tion around  Rome,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work  (p.  347).  Nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  St  Sebastian  have  been 
removed  to  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran.  The  large  inscription 
of  pope  Damasus,  above  noticed,  was 
found  here. 

S.  Sihestro  al  QuirinaU,  is  remark- 
able for  the  4  circular  paintings  on 
the  pendentives  of  the  cupola  in  the 
Bandini  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
1.  transept,  by  Domenichino.  They 
represent  David  dancing  before  the 
Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting  with 
Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Judith  show- 
ing the  Head  of  Holofernes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuerus. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says  that,  for  the  com- 
position and  the  style  of  the  drapery, 
they  are  by  some  preferred  to  all  the 
rest.  The  Assumption  over  the  altar 
is  considered  the  best  work  of  Scipione 
Oaetani-y  it  is  painted  on  slate.  The 
large  painting  of  S.  Caetano  and  S. 
Andrea  di  Avellino,  in  the  opposite 
transept,  is  by  Ricci  da  Messina,  The 
3  subjects  on  the  roof  of  the  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  were  painted  by  Cav.  cTArpma, 
and  the  2  landscape  paintings  on  the 
side  walls  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  and 
Maturino.  The  Sacred  College  as- 
sembled in  this  ch.  before  gome  in 
procession  to  the  conclave,  when  held 
at  the  Quirinal.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
the  historian  of  the  war  in  Flanders, 
and  Farinacci,  the  celebrated  lawyer 
(ob.  1618)  who  defended  the  Cenci 
family,  have  sepulchral  monuments  in 
this  ch.,  the  first  in  the  1.  transept,  the 
second  near  the  entrance.  There  is 
another  ch.  dedicated  to  the  same  saint, 
San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  in  the  Piazza  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Via  della  Mercede, 
towards  the  Corso ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  head  of  St.  John  preserved  in 
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it ;  it  ifi  attached  to  an  extensive  con- 
vent of  nuns  of  Sta.  Chiara,  now  in 
great  part  converted  into  a  barrack  for 
artillery. 

S.  Sisto,  a  very  ancient  foundation 
on  the  Via  Appia,  barbarously  mo- 
dernised, not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  the  Temple  of  the  Ca- 
mense,  and  the  Fountain  of  Egeria. 
It  was  here  that  S.  Dominick  first 
established  his  order  in  Rome,  and 
where  he  founded  the  Devotion  of  the 
Rosary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Irish 
Dominican  friars  of  S.  Clemente,  but, 
from  the  insalubrious  state  of  the 
quarter,  owing  to  malaria,  the  con- 
vent is  no  longer  habitable.  The 
extensive  gardens  annexed  to  it 
have  been  converted  into  nursery- 
grounds,  the  property  of  the  Roman 
municipality. 

S.  Stefano  in  Cacco,  in  a  street  leading 
from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Ignazio  to  the 
Piazza  del  Gesu.  This  ch.,  which  is 
only  interesting  as  preserving  the  form 
of  an  ancient  basilica,  has  a  wide  nave 
separated  from  2  aisles  by  ranges  of 
columns  of  granite  and  grey  marble 
and  7  arches;  it  has  been  recently 
handsomely  modernised.  The  rising 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  formed 
of  the  dlbris  of  ancient  edifices. 

8.  Stefano  Rotondo,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  Cslian  hill,  one  of  the 
remarkable  churches  in  Rome;  it  is 
probably  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient 
edifice  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
not,  as  supposed  by  some,  one  of 
those  circular  churches  built  expressly 
for  Christian  purposes,  like  that  of 
Sta.  Costanza ;  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  now  is,  that  it  was 
the  circular  portion  of  the  Macellum 
Grande,  or  great  market  for  butcherV 
meat,  erected  in  the  time,  of  Nero; 
all  that  is  known,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  Anastasius,  is,  that  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  by  Pope  St.  Simplicius,  a.d. 
467.  The  name  expresses  Its  circular 
form.  The  original  edifice  consisted 
of  2  concentric  rows  of  grey  granite 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals.  The  inter- 
cplumniations  of  the  outer  one  were 


filled  up  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form 
the  wall  of  the  present  building,  be- 
yond which  are  still  traces  of  the  third 
circuit,  a  solid  wall,  which  formed  the 
outer  enclosure  in  more  ancient  times. 
The  interior,  133  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
56  columns ;  36  of  these  are  in  the 
outer  circle,  and  20  in  the  inner.  The 
former  have  a  series  of  low  arches 
springing  from  them.  In  the  central 
area  are  2  Corinthian  columns,  higher 
than  the  rest,  which,  with  2  pilasters, 
support  a  cross  wall:  it  is  probable 
they  were  added  at  a  later  period  to 
support  the  roof,  as  the  two  pilasters 
occupy  the  places  of  Ionic  columns  in 
the  inner  circular  row,  and  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
plan  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 
ing are  given  in  Canina's  work 
on  Christian  Temples.  The  windows 
over  the  columns  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  in  early  Gothic  build- 
ings beyond  the  Alps.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Pomarancio, 
representing  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  reign  of  Julian,  the  martyrdoms  of 
different  saints :  a  series  of  paintings 
which  are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination,  having  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  as  works  of  art.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felicianus 
has  behind  its  altar  in  the  circular  re- 
cess a  mosaic  of  the  middle  of  the  7th 
centy,  representing  the  Saviour  with 
the  patron  saints.  In  the  vestibule  is 
an  episcopal  chair,  from '  which  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
read  his  fourth  homily.  The  ch.  is 
only  opened  for  divine  service  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  on  the  26th 
of  December,  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Stephen;  but  admittance  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Sacristano  can  be  obtained 
at  all  times. 

&  Stephen's  Basilica  on  the  Via  La- 
tina  (see  p.  406). 

Sta.  Susanna,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ter- 
mini, near  Santa  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  a  church  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Bernardine  nuns;  its  handsome 
front  was  erected  in  1603  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  The  interior,  with  its  heavy 
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roof  in  deep  panels,  is  rich  in  orna- 
ment, and  frescoes  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  If,  Croce ; 
the  painting  over  the  high  altar  is  by 
Lawetti,  and  those  of  the  choir  by  C. 
Nebbia,  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Lawrence,  in  the  1.  transept,  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  a  sister  of  Sixtus  V., 
and  has  a  good  altarpiece  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Saint,  by  the  last-named 
painter. 


S.  Teodoro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  bnilding  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  to  the  Bocca 
della  Veritfc,  and  under  the  Palatine 
hill,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta, 
or  of  Romulus.  The  present  building 
shows  by  its  construction  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  decline  of  art :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Adrian  I. 
in  the  8th  century,  restored  by  Nicho- 
las V.  in  1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  (772-795), 
and  represent  our  Saviour  between 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  presenting  2 
figures,  one  of  S.  Teodorus,  bearing 

§arlands,  with  the  usual  emblem  of  the 
Jmighty  above,  a  hand  grasping  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  The  claims  of  this 
ch.  to  be  considered  an  ancient  temple 
are  considered  in  our  description  of 
the  Antiquities  (p.  45).  A  very  an- 
cient custom  of  carrying  infants  to  be 
blessed  in  this  ch.  is  still  continued 
(every  Thursday  morning),  especially 
after  their  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  vaccination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  before  the  ch.  is  a  mutilated 
Pagan  altar,  and  beneath  extensive 
sepulchral  vaults  belonging  to  a  burial 
confraternity. 

8.  Tommaso  deglilngleti,  or  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  Via  di  Monserrato, 
near  the  Farnese  palace,  was  attached 
to  the  English  college,  but  was  de- 
secrated under  the  French  republic. 
The  college  has  been  restored,  but 
not  the  ch.,  which  was  founded  in 
775  by  Ofla  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  hospital  was  afterwards  built 
by  a  wealthy  Englishman,  John  Scop- 
pard,  for  English  pilgrims.    The  en. 


was   destroyed  by  fire  in    817,  and 
rebuilt  by  .Egbert    Thomas-a-Becket, 
during   his    visit   to    Rome,    lodged 
in  the  hospital ;  and  on  his  canoni- 
zation by  Alexander  III.,  2  years  after 
his  death,  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
In  addition  to  this  institution,  another 
hospital  and  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of 
English  sailors  frequenting  Rome;  but 
as  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
declined,  the  new  establishments  were 
incorporated  with  that  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  united  hospitals  were  converted 
into  a  college  for  English  missionaries 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  and  the  ch. 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Howard.    It  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  considerable  property  by 
the  above-mentioned  John  Scoppard. 
The  halls  of  the  college  contain  some 
curious  portraits  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth.   On  the  29th  Dec,  the  Festival 
of  St.  Thomas,  high  mass  is  performed 
in  the  college  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  the  college  of  cardinals.    The  col- 
lege contains  about  forty  pupils,  and 
the   order   and   neatness   that   reign 
throughout  contrast  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  all  similar  establishments  in 
Rome.     During  the  late  Card.  Wise- 
man's mastership,  several  sepulchral 
monuments  from  the  desecrated   ch. 
were  placed  in  the  lower  corridors  of  the 
college;  that  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
Add.  of  York  and  British  Envoy  to 
Julius  II.,  has  a  fine  recumbent  statue 
of  the  deceased  in  full  pontificals,  in  a 
good  style,  resembling  the  fine  monu- 
ments of  the  same  period.    (See  Sta. 
M.  del  Popolo.)    Cardinal  Bainbridge, 
who  was  also  Prelate  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  died  at  Rome  in  1514.    Sir 
Thomas  Dereham,  a  follower  of  the 
Stuarts  (ob.  1739),  has  a  monument 
here ;  as  also  a  young  lady  of  the  Swin- 
burne family,  upon  which  her  charms 
and  accomplishments  are  detailed  in 
most  exaggerated  terms,  and  in  Ian- 

fuage  little  suited  to  the  severe  lapi- 
ary  style.     Attached  to  the  college, 
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the  object  of  which  is  to  educate  young 
Englishmen  for  the  Church,  has  been 
lately  added  another  institution,  under 
the  denomination  of  Collegia  Piot  to  re- 
ceive clergymen  who  have  become  con- 
verts to  Romanism  and  prepare  them  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  ministry.  There 
are  now  about  22  pupils  in  the  Eng- 
lish College  and  15  in  the  Coll.  Pio. 

A  new  en.,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket,  was  commenced  within  the  last 
few  years,  for  which  large  subscriptions 
were  raised  among  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land, but,  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
progress  hitherto  made,  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense.  Remains  of  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  of  the  1 1th  centy.,  and  of 
an  ancient  Roman  road,  were  disco- 
vered in  digging  the  foundations. 

La  Trmtia  de'  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  commanding 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  from  the  fine  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  The  ch.  was  built  in  1494  by 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the 
instigation  of  S.  Francesco  da  Paola. 
It  suffered  severely  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1798,  but  was  restored  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  from  the  designs  of  Mazois. 
It  is  now  attached  to  a  convent  of 
nuns  of  the  Sacre"  Cffiur,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  education  of  young 
females, — the  most  frequented  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  Rome.  The  ch. 
is  closed  after  morning  prayers,  at 
9}  a.m.,  but  strangers  are  admitted  at 
the  side  door.  In  the  second  chapel  on 
the  rt.  hand  is  a  picture  of  S.  Francois 
de  Sales.  In  the  third  are  the  Assump- 
tion, over  the  altar,  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  on 
the  side  walls,  from  the  master's  designs. 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  said 
to  have  been  retouched  by  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  Assumption  has  suffered 
considerably  in  its  lower  portion ;  in 
the  rt.-h.  corner  we  recognise  in  the  old 
man  with  outstretched  arm  the  portrait 
of  Michel  Angelo.  The  5th  chapel  is 
painted  by  the  school  of  Sodoma,  but 
the  frescoes  are  much  injured  ;  the  6th 
by  that  of  Perugino,  and  are  in  better 
preservation ;  the  high  altar  is  an  exe- 


crable specimen  of  modern  taste.  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  1. 
transept  is  by  Fed,  Zucchero,  and  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  with  the 
histories  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  by 
Piermo  del  Vaga  and  Salviati;  the  one 
representing  the  Procession  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  on  the  pillar  towards 
the  nave,  on  the  rt.,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  is  interesting  for  the  view  of 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  transepts 
alone  have  preserved  unaltered  the 
original  pointed  architecture.  The 
great  painting  of  this  ch.  is  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  the  1.,  the  fresco  of  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  executed 
with  the  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo, 
and  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
third  finest  picture  in  the  world,  in- 
ferior only  to  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion, and  to  the  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome of  Domenichino.  "  We  might," 
says  Lanzi,  "almost  fancy  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  mournful  scene, — the 
Redeemer,  while  being  removed  from 
the  cross,  gradually  sinking  down 
with  all  that  relaxation  of  limb  and 
utter  helplessness  which  belongs  to  a 
dead  body ;  the  assistants  engaged  in 
their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 
tently occupied  with  the  sacred  re- 
mains which  they  so  reverently  gaze 
upon;  the  mother  of  the  Lord  in 
a  swoon  amidst  her  afflicted  com- 
panions; the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  myste- 
rious spectacle.  The  truth  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The 
colouring  of  the  heads  and  of  the 
whole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  rather 
than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in  short 
a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M.  Angelo 
himself  might  have  been  proud,  if  the 
picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his 
name.  And  to  this  I  suspect  the 
author  alluded,  when  he  painted  his 
friend  with  a  looking-glass  near  it, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might 
recognise  in  the  picture  a  reflection 
of  himself."     In   1821,  the    fresco 
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was  detached  from  the  Vail  of  the 
3rd  chapel  on  the  1.,  transferred  to 
canvas,  and  removed  to  that  next  the 
door,  into  an  excellent  light.  Tn  the 
3rd  chapel  on  the  I.  is  an  Immacu- 
late Conception  by  Veit,  in  the  pre- 
Raphael  style,  with  frescoes  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Salutation  on  the 
Bide  vails,  and  a  monument  to  the 
Prince  di  Rohan,  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Besancon,  kneeling  before  the 
Virgin.  In  the  Massimo  chapel,  5th 
on  the  1.,  is  a  Noli  me  tangere,  attri- 
buted to  Giulio  Romano  or  il  Fattore, 
and  in  the  6th  a  picture  of  our  Saviour 
by  Satz,  a  modern  German  artist ;  the 
frescoes  on  the  side  walls  are  by 
pupils  of  Overbeck.  The  grave  of 
Claude  de  Lorraine  was  in  front  of 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  before  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  monu- 
ment raised  to  him  by  the  French 
government  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Luigi. 
(See  p.  167.)  On  Sundays  and  great 
festivals  vespers  are  sung  by  the  nuns ; 
the  music  in  general  is  very  good ;  the 
service  commencing  at  hair  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset. 

La  Trinita  de'  Pellegrini,  near  to  the 
Poiite  Sisto,  built  in  1614,  with  a 
facade  designed  by  Francesco  de' 
Sanctis.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by 
OuidOy  over  the  high-altar;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  Saints,  by  Cav. 
(TArpino ;  and  the  same  subjects  by  Bor- 
gognone.  On  the  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  the 
Roman  nobility  and  several  of  the  car- 
dinals assemble  in  this  ch.,  and  wash 
the  •  feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  The 
ladies  of  the  nobility  may  also  be  seen 
here  on  these  occasions,  performing 
the  same  office  towards  the  female 

Silgrims.  Annexed  to  this  ch.  is  an 
ospital  for  convalescent  patients,  and 
for  pilgrims  arriving  at  Rome,  who  are 
lodged  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
depending  on  the  distances  from  which 
they  have  come  (p.  319). 

S3.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  (see  p.  187). 

San  Vitalet  in  the  6treet  of  the  same 
name,  which  runs  down  the  valley  of 


Quirinus,  that  separates  the  Quirinal 
and  Viminal  hills,  is  a  very  ancient 
foundation  retaining  its  form  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  After  having  re- 
mained long  neglected,  it  has  been 
restored;  and  although  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  original  character,  it  will 
be  worth  visiting,  as  presenting  in  its 
outer  walls,  at  least,  a  good  example  of 
the  earlier  Christian  edifices  of  Rome. 
Except  the  carved  wooden  doors  lead- 
ing from  the  vestibule  into  the  ch., 
there  is  little  worthy  of  notice  in  it. 
It  is  attached  to  the  Novitiate  of  the 
Jesuits  of  San  Andrea  al  Qairinale. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  5th  centy.,  under  Innocent  I. ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Portico 
which  led  to  the  Temple  of  Quirinus. 
(See  p.  45.) 

$  26.  Palaces  and  Museums. 

The  Vatican. — There  is  no  palace 
in  the  world  which  approaches  the 
Vatican  in  interest,  whether  we  regard 
its  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  or  the  influence  exercised 
by  its  collections  on  the  learning  and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  300 
years.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  their  plan,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  constructed  at  different 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached  to 
the  basilica  of  St  Peter's,  probably  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Con6tantine.  It 
certainly  existed  in  the  8th  centy.,  for 
Charlemagne  resided  in  it  at  bis  coro- 
nation by  Leo  III.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury this  palace  had  become  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III.,  who  entertained  Peter  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the 
following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.,  whose  additions  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Torre  di 
Borgia.  The  popes  for  upwards  of 
1000  years  had  inhabited  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  did  not  make  the  Vatican 
their  permanent  residence  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  in  1377. 
Gregory  XI.  then  adopted  it  as  the 
i  Pontifical  palace,  chiefly  on  account  of 
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the  greater  security  enjoyed  in  it  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  (Jostle  of  St.  Angelo. 
John  XXIII.,  in   order   to    increase 
this  security,  built  the  covered  gallery 
which  communicates  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  fortress,  along  the  line  of 
the  Leonine  wall.     From   that  time 
the  popes  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the    extent  and  variety  of 
their  additions.    Nicholas  V.,  in  1450, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  palace  of 
the  Christian  world,  but  he  died  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  design,  and 
was  only  able  to  renew  a  portion  of 
the  old  edifice.    Alexander  VI.  com- 
pleted that  part  of  the  building  nearly 
as  we  now  see  it.    The  chapel  of  San 
Lorenzo,  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas 
V.,  well  known  from  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angelico,  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  edifice  which  is  older  than 
his  time.    The  buildings  of  Alexander 
VI.  were  distinguished  from  the  later 
works  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Palace, 
and  are  now  called,  from  their  founder, 
the  Apartamento  Borgia.  To  this  struc- 
ture Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  added  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintelli.    About  1490  Innocent  VIII. 
erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
palace  the  villa  called  the  Belvedere, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  del  Polla- 
juolo.    Julius  II.  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  villa  to  the  palace,  and 
employed  Bramante    to    execute  the 
design.    Under  his  direction,  the  cele- 
brated Loggie  were    added,   and   the 
large  rectangular  space  between  the 
palace  and  the  villa  was  divided  by  a 
terrace  separating  the  garden  of  the 
villa  from  the  lower  courts  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  he  intended  to    convert 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights 
and  public  games.    In  the  gardens  of 
the  Belvedere,  Julius  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Vatican  museum.    This 
honour  has  been  often  attributed  to 
Leo  X.;   but  Cabrera,  in  his  curious 
Spanish  work  on  the  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished at  Borne  in  1600,  enumerates 
the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the  Cleopatra, 
and    other   statues    placed   there   by 
Julius  II.     After  his  death  Leo  X. 
completed  the  Loggie  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Raphael.    Paul  III.  built  the 


Sala  Regia  and  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di  San- 
gal  lo;  and  Sixtus  V.  completed  the 
design  of  Bramante,  but  destroyed  the 
unity    of  the    plan    by   constructing 
across  the  rectangle  the  line  of  build- 
ings   now   occupied    by  the   library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  description, 
Sixtus  V.  had  begun  a  new  and  more 
imposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  was 
then    advancing    towards    completion 
under  Clement  VIII.    This    is   now 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pope, 
and  is  by  far  the  most   conspicuous 
portion  of  the  mass  of  buildings  which 
constitute  the  Vatican  Palace.     Nu- 
merous alterations  and  additions  were 
made  by  succeeding  pontiffs.    Under 
Urban  VIII.  Bernini  constructed  his 
celebrated  staircase,  called  the  Scala 
Regia;  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI. 
built  a  new  range  of  apartments  for 
the  Museo  Pio- Clemen  ti  no ;  and  Pius 
VII.  added  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  a  new 
wing  covering  part  of  the  terrace  of 
Bramante,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
library.    Leo  XII.  began  a  series  of 
chambers  for  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  were  finished  by  Gregory  XVI. , 
during    whose    pontificate    also    the 
Etruscan  Museum  was  placed  where 
we  now  see  it.    Pius  IX.  enclosed  the 
Loggie  in  glass,  by  which  the  invalu- 
able frescoes  of  Raphael  and  his  school 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  elements ;  removed  the  Gallery 
of  Pictures  to  a  more  suitable  situation 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  palace ;  has 
continued  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie 
left    unfinished    by    Gregory   XIII. ; 
erected  the  magnificent  stairs  leading 
to  the  state  apartments,  and  the  en- 
trance from  the  portico  leading  to  the 
Court  of  Bramante,  with  its  fine  flight 
of  steps,  now  the  way  to  the  Museum  ; 
and  is  now  decorating  the  apartments 
formerly  occupied  by  the  pictures  with 
frescoes,  to  serve  as  reception-rooms 
for  ladies  when  presented  to  his  Holi- 
ness.   It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
an    edifice    whose    development   may 
thus  be  traced  through   upwards  of 
four  centuries  should  nave  preserved 
any  uniformity  of  plan ;  and  hence  the 
general  effect  of  the  palace  is  far  from 
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pleasing.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of 
separate  buildings  than  one  regular 
structure.  The  space  it  occupies  is 
immense:  its  length  is  1151  English 
feet,  and  its  breadth  767.  The  number 
of  its  halls,  chambers,  galleries,  &c., 
almost  exceeds  belief;  it  has  8  grand 
staircases,  200  smaller  ones,  20  courts, 
and  4422  rooms.*  From  this  state- 
ment the  stranger  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  its  contents. 

[Before  entering  on  a  description  of 
the  several  collections  it  may  be  useful 
to  advert  to  the  regulations  now  in 
force  as  regards  making  drawings  and 
copying  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
public  galleries  at  Rome.  If  at  the 
Vatican,  an  application  in  writing  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Maggiordomo,  to 
whose  department  the  Museum  and 
Picture  Gallery  belong;  if  at  the 
Capitol,  to  the  Presidente  Antiquario, 
now  the  Commendatore  Tenerani — 
the  applicant  must  state  specifically 
what  objects  he  wishes  to  copy.  Copy- 
ing is  not  permitted  on  the  public 
days,  so  that  at  the  Vatican  the  artist 
will  obtain  admission  on  every  day 
except  Monday ;  and  in  the  Capitoline 
collections  except  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  always  excluding  feast- 
days.] 

The  Scala  Regia,  the  great  staircase 
by  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  remark- 
able works,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists  of 
two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  with 
pilasters ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.  This  staircase  leads  from 
the  extremity  of  the  rt.-hand  portico 
of  Bernini  to  the  Sola  Regia,  built  by 
Antonio  di  Sangallo,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.,  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
the  ambassadors.    It  is  decorated  with 

*  In  the  following  description  of  the  Vatican 
we  will  adopt  the  order  in  which  the  itranger 

generally  visit*  its  several  collection!  for  the 
rat  time,  and  on  the  public  days,  carrying  him 
through  each  port  of  it  consecutively.  For 
greater  facility  we  have  annexed  a  ground  plan 
of  the  different  apartments  open  to  the  visitor. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  stairs  from  the 
Court  of  S.  Damasus,  to  which  a  splendid  flight 
or  steps,  constructed  in  i860,  leads  from  the 
Tight-hand  portico  and  corridor  of  Bernini. 


stucco  ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  is 
covered  with  frescoes  illustrating  va- 
rious events  in  the  history  of  the 
popes.    The  most  remarkable  of  these 

guntings  are  the  Absolution  of  the 
mperor  Henry  IV.  bv  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuochero;  the 
Attack  of  Tunis  in  1553,  by  the  same  ; 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon 
by  Gregory  XI.,  the  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Vasari;  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  receiving  the  Benediction 
of  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  by  Giuseppe  Porta. 
The  Sala  Regia  serves  as  an  ante-hall 
to  the  Capella  Sistina  and  the  Capella 
Paolina. 

The  Capella  Sistina,  or  Sixtine  Chapel, 
is  so  called  from  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs  of 
Baccio  Pintelli.  It  is  a  lofty  oblong 
hall,  146$  feet  long  and  50}  feet  wide, 
with  a  gallery  running  round  three  of 
the  sides.  The  walls  beneath  the 
windows  are  divided  into  two  portions : 
the  lower  one,  painted  in  imitation  of 
drapery,  was  intended  to  be  covered 
with  the  tapestries  executed  from  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael ;  the  upper  con- 
tains a  series  of  remarkable  frescoes 
by  eminent  artists  of  the  15th  century, 
whom  the  pope  employed  to  decorate 
the  chapel.  "  It  was  designed,"  says 
Lanzi,  "to  give  a  representation  of 
some  passages  from  the  life  of  Moses 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  from  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  Old  Law  might  be  confronted  by 
the  New,  the  type  by  the  person 
typified."  Two  of  these  subjects  are 
on  the  wall  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  six  on  each  side  of  the  chapel. 
They  stand  in  the  following  order. 
First  Series,  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  (on  the  1.  looking  towards 
the  Altar,  and  the  Last  Judgment) : — 
1.  Luca  Signorelli,  the  Journey  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  one  of  the 
best ;  2.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  slay- 
ing the  Egyptian  who  maltreated  the 
Hebrew,  Moses  driving  away  the  Mi- 
dianite   Shepherds  who  prevent   the 
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Daughters    of  Jethro   from  drawing 
Water,  and   the  Appearance   of  the 
Lord  in  the  Fiery  Bosh;    8.  Cosmo 
Bosselli,  The  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Bed  Sea;  4.  Cosmo  Bosselli,  The 
Setting   np    and   destruction   of  the 
Golden   Calf,  and   Moses   delivering 
the  Commandments;  5.  Sandro  Botti- 
celli, the  Punishment  of  Korah,  Dathau, 
and  Abiram,  the  Rebellion  of  Korah ; 
6.  Luca  Signorelli,  the  Publication  of 
the  Law,  and  the   Death  of  Moses. 
Second  Series,  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament: — 1.  Perugino,  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  the  Jordan ;    2.  Sandro 
Botticelli,  the  Temptation  of  Our  Lord ; 
3.  Dom.  OhirlandajOy  the  Calling  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  4.  Cosmo  Bos- 
selli, the  Sermon   on  the  Mount;   5. 
Pentgino,  St.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys 
from  Our  Saviour,  very  fine,  many  of 
the   figures    evidently   portraits;    6. 
Cosimo  Bosselli,  the  Last  Supper.    On 
the  wall  over  the  entrance  doorway 
are  the  Archangel  bearing  away  the 
body  of  Moses,   by  Francesco  Salviati, 
and  the  Resurrection   of  Christ,  by 
Dom,  Ghirlandajo,  both  much  injured 
by  restorations  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII.     Between   the   windows   is   a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  popes  who 
lived  at  the  time,  by  the  authors  of  each 
of  the  subjects  beneath.  These  paintings 
are  highly  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  but  they  lose   their   importance 
when  compared  with  the  creations  of 
Michel  Angelo,  whose   genius  has 
given  such   celebrity  to   the  Siztine 
chapel. 

The  Boof,  begun  after  Michel  An- 
gelo's  return  to  Rome  in  1508,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Julius  II.,  was 
finished  in  1512:  it  is  generally  stated 
that  the  actual  execution  of  the  work, 
after  the  completion  of  the  cartoons, 
occupied  only  20  months.  The  design 
was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
scheme  of  Scripture  history,  already 
begun  upon  the  walls  by  the  older 
masters,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  much  larger  proportion  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  than 
from  the  New.  It  is  evident  at  the 
first  glance  that  no  one  but  an  architect 
and  a  painter  could  have  conceived  the 
architectural  decorations  which  form, 


as  it  were,  a  framework  for  the  prin- 
cipal subjects.  No  language  can  exag- 
gerate the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
figures,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
general  plan,  and  carry  out  the  sublime 
idea  which  presides  over  it,  even  in 
the  minutest  details.  On  the  flat 
central  portion  of  the  roof  is  a  series 
of  9  compartments  and  subjects,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge.  Com- 
mencing from  the  side  of  the  Last 
Judgment : — 1 .  The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness ;  2.  The  Creation  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon;  3.  The  Creation  of 
Trees  and  Plants ;  4.  The  Creation  of 
Adam;  5.  The  Creation  of  Eve;  6. 
The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters,  with  the  body  of  a  female ; 
the  Eve  is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be 
one  of  the  most  faultless  personifications 
of  female  beauty  which  painting  has 
ever  produced.  The  whole  subject 
was  so  much  admired  by  Raphael,  that 
he  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence's  col- 
lection. 7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  8. 
The  Deluge,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
figures:  this  was  the  first  subject 
which  Michel  Angelo  painted,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  he  found  the  effect 
unequal  to  his  expectations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  size  of  the 
figures, 'and  therefore  adopted  a  more 
colossal  proportion  in  the  other  subjects. 
9.  The  Intoxication  of  Noah.  The 
curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided 
into  triangular  compartments,  in  which 
are  12  sitting  figures  of  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  largest  in  the  composition. 
They  are  in  the  following  order,  com- 
mencing from  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel: — on  the  1.  on  entering,  Joel, 
the  Sibilla  Erithnea,  Ezekiel,  the  Sibilla 
Persica,  Jeremiah,  and  Zakariah ; 
Jonah,  over,  in  front  of  the  Last 
Judgment:  following  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  Sibilla  Lybica,  Daniel,  the 
Sibilla  Cumfiea,  Isaiah,  and  the  Si- 
billa Delphica.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grand  or  dignified  than  these  wonder- 
ful creations;  the  sibyls  embody  all 
that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in  woman 
and  the  prophets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its   name   inscribed 
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beneath,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  particularise  them.  At  the  4 
corners  of  the  roof  are  represented 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
where  the  Lord  exercised  his  power  on 
behalf  of  his  people ;  on  the  1.  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  looking  towards 
it,  are — 1.  The  Healing  by  the  Brazen 
Serpent;  2.  The  Punishment  of  Ha- 
inan; and  at  the  opposite  angles — 3. 
David  and  Goliath,  and,  4.  Judith  and 
Holofernes.  In  the  triangular  recesses 
between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and 
in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  are  a 
series  of  lovely  groups  of  the  history 
of  the  Virgin  down  to  the  birth  of  Our 
Saviour. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment occupies  the  end  wall  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  wall  was  previously 
covered  with  3  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Finding  of  Moses,  and  the 
Nativity.  Michel  Angelo  designed 
this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth  year  at 
the  request  of  Clement  VII.,  and 
completed  it  in  1541,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  III.,  after  a  labour  of 
nearly  8  years.  In  order  to  encourage 
him  in  his  task,  the  pope  went  in 
person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  10 
cardinals; — "an  honour/'  says  Lanzi, 
"  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  art." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  pope,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  ''was  anxious  to 
have  the  picture  painted  in  oils;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carry,  M. 
Angelo  having  replied  that  he  would 
not  execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and 
that  oil-painting  was  an  occupation  fit 
only  for  women  and  idlers,  or  such  as 
had  plenty  of  time  to  throw  away." 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
Saviour  seated  with  the  Virgin  on  his 
rt.  hand,  which  is  extended  in  the  act 
of  pronouncing  condemnation.  Above, 
in  the  arches  of  the  vault,  are  groups 
of  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion.  On  one  side  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  host  of  saints  and  patri- 
archs, and  on  the  other  the  martyrs, 
with  the  symbols  of  their  sufferings: 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recognised  with 
her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomew  with  his 
skin,  St,  Sebastian  with,  his  arrows,  St. 


Peter  with  the  keys,  &c.  Below  is  a 
group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trumpet,  and  bearing  the  books  of 
Judgment.  On  their  left  (right  of  the 
observer)  is  represented  the  fall  of  the 
damned :  the  demons  are  seen  coming 
out  of  the  pit  to  seize  them  as  they 
struggle  to  escape;  their  features  ex- 
press the  utmost  despair,  contrasted 
with  the  wildest  passions  of  rage, 
anguish,  and  defiance ;  Charon  is  ferry- 
ing another  group  across  the  Styx,  and 
is  striking  down  the  rebellious  with 
his  oar,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
scription of  Dante  from  which  Michel 
Angelo  sought  inspiration : — 

"  Batte  col  rcmo  qualunque  s'adagla." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaven,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  these  details  without  appre- 
ciating the  tremendous  power  by  which 
the  composition  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  painting  that  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  great  artist.  Paul  IV. 
was  displeased  with  the  nudity  of  the 
figures,  and  wished  the  whole  to  be 
destroyed.  On  hearing  of  the  pope's 
objection,  Michel  Angelo  said,  "Tell 
the  pope  that  this  is  but  a  small  affair, 
and  easily  to  be  remedied;  let  him 
reform  the  world,  and  the  pictures 
will  reform  themselves."  The  pope, 
however,  employed  Daniele  da  Volterra 
to  cover  the  most  prominent  figures 
with  drapery,  an  office  which  procured 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Braghettone, 
or  the  breeches-maker.  Michel  An- 
gelo submitted  to  the  pope's  will,  but 
revenged  himself  on  Messer  Biagio  of 
Cesena,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of 
the  figures.  He  introduced  him  in 
the  right  angle  of  the  picture,  standing 
in  hell,  as  Midas  with  ass's  ears,  ana 
his  body  surrounded  by  a  serpent. 
Biagio  complained  to  the  pope  in 
order  to  have  the  figure  removed,  who 
declared  that  it  was  impossible;  for 
though  he  had  the  power  to  release 
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from  purgatory,  he  had  none  oyer  hell. 
In  the  last  century  Clement  XII. 
thought  that  the  process  of  Daniele  da 
Volterra  had  not  been  carried  far 
enough,  and  in  his  fastidious  scruples 
did  serious  injury  to  the  painting  by 
employing  Stefano  Pozzi  to  add  a 
more  general  covering  to  the  figures. 
We  see  it  therefore  under  many  dis- 
advantages :  the  damp  of  three  centu- 
ries, the  smoke  of  the  candles  and 
incense,  and  the  neglect  which  it  has 
evidently  experienced,  have  obscured 
its  effect,  and  impaired  the  brightness 
of  its  original  colouring.  The  acci- 
dental explosion  of  the  nowder  maga- 
zine in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in 
1797,  which  shook  the  buildings  to 
their  foundations,  is  said  to  have 
seriously  injured  all  the  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican.  [The  Church  ceremonies 
which  take  place  in  the  Sixtine  chapel 
are  described  in  the  account  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  p.  117.]* 

Capella  Paolina, — Near  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  and  opening  likewise  from  the 
Sala  Regia,  is  the  Capella  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  by  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo.  It  is 
onlv  used  in  treat  ceremonies,  chiefly 
during  the  holy  week.  It  is  remark- 
able for  two  frescoes  by  Michel  Angelo, 
which  were  so  much  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  candles  in  the  time  of 
I^anzi,  that  it  was  even  then  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  colour- 
ing. The  first  and  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  who 
is  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  the  Saviour  in  the  cloud,  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  The  composition 
is  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  The 
other  subject  is  under  the  window,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 
light.  It  represents  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  and,  though  blackened  by 
smoke,  still  retains  many  traces  of  the 
master-hand.  The  other  frescoes  of 
this  chapel,  including  the  28  portraits 
of  popes,  are  by  Lorenzo  Sabatini,  and 
Federigo  Zucchcro,  who  painted  the 
roof. 


*  A  penon  Attends  dally  at  the  Sixtine  chapel 
to  admit  visitor*  to  it  and  the  Paolina. 


Sala  Ducale.— The  great  Hall  leading 
from  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggie  of 
Bramante  is  called  the  Sala  Ducale,  in 
which  the  popes  in  former  times  gave 
audience  to  princes ;  it  was  reduced  to 
its  present  form  by  Bernini  under 
Alexander  VII.  The  arabesque  deco- 
rations and  paintings  are  of  the  times 
of  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  (1555-59), 
and  of  Gregory  XIII.  It  is  now  used 
for  holding  the  public  consistories, 
when  the  recently  created  cardinals  are 
admitted  into  the  sacred  college. 

Museum:. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Lower  Loggia,  to 
the  left  on  leaving  the  Sala  Ducale ;  it 
is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  from 
12  to  3,  and  on  every  other  day  to 
strangers,  on  which  the  custode  will 
expect  a  small  gratuity.* 

The  Gallery  of  Inscription*,  or  Gal- 
leria  Zapidaria,  a  long  corridor,  280 
yards  in  length,  is  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively with  ancient  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions and  monuments,  arranged  in 
classes  by  Marini.  On  the  rt.  hand  are 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions :  those  on  the  1.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.  The  collection  con- 
tains upwards  of  3000  specimens,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  finest  known. 
The  Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified 
according  to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities  to  slaves.  Nothing  is  so 
striking  in  the  Roman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography ;  and  many  of  the  verses 
are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of 
metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of  the 
ancients  are  as  little  to  be  trusted  as 
indications  of  literary  taste  as  those  of 
our  own  times.  Some  of  the  Roman 
trades  are  extremely  curious.  We  recog- 
nise the  Nwnularivs,  or  banker;  the 
Medieus  Jumentarius,  or  cattle-doctor ; 

*  The  official  catalogue,  in  Italian  and  French, 
ia  quite  unworthy  of  this  magnificent  collec- 
tion ;  a  smaller  one  in  English,  by  a  Signor 
Masi,  la  much  abridged,  and  expensive  for  it 
size-  (4  franca). 
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the  Obstetrix,  or  accoucheuse;  the 
Topiarius,  or  ornamental  gardener ;  the 
Lectarius,  or  couch-maker;  the  S&ri- 
carius,  or  silk  vestment  maker;  the 
Lanio,  or  butcher ;  the  Marmora- 
rius,  or  mason ;  the  ITolUor,  or  green- 
grocer; the  Invitator,  or  agent;  the 
Negotiants  Ttnari^  or  wine-merchants ; 
the  Casaris  Prasignator,  or  imperial 
notary;  the  Exonerator  Calcarius,  or 
scavenger;  the  Pistor  Magnarius,  or 
wholesale  baker ;  and  the  Navictdarius 
Cur.  Corporis  Maris  Hadriatiei>  the 
commissioner  of  the  Hadriatic  Com- 
pany. Besides  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  there  are  many  interesting  sarco- 
phagi, funeral  altars,  and  cippi,  with 
some  finely  worked  fragments  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  On  a  large 
oval  basin  are  lions  devouring  horses 
and  other  animals  in  bold  relief.  A 
marble  cippus  bearing  the  names  of 
Lucius  Atimetus  and  L.  Cornelius 
Epaphra  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  a  cutler's  shop  on  one 
side,  with  a  customer  bargaining  for 
an  article,  and  his  workshop  on  the 
other.  On  the  left  side  of  the  corri- 
dor are  the  early  Christian  inscriptions, 
found  chiefly  in  the  catacombs.  These 
are  not  arranged  on  the  classified  plan 
observed  in  the  Pagan  ones.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  whether  we  regard 
them  as  connected  with  the  funeral 
rites  and  religious  symbols  of  the  early 
Christians,  or  with  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  the  chronology  of  the 
consuls  during  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. The  errors  of  orthography  and 
grammar  noticed  in  the  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions are  still  more  glaring  in  those 
of  the  Christians:  they  show  the  rapid 
corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
sometimes  enable  us  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
very  touching :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Pagan 


memorials.  The  representations  which 
accompany  the  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally symbolical :  the  most  frequent  are 
the  well-known  monogram  of  Christ, 
formed  by  the  Greek  letters  X  and  P  ; 
the  fish,  or  the  izfos,  composed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Greek  epi- 
graph, expressing  "Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour ; "  the  vine ; 
the  dove  with  the  olive-branch,  em- 
blematical of  the  Soul  in  Peace ; 
the  anchor  of  Hope ;  the  Ship  of  the 
Church;  the  loaves  and  flask  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  palm  ; 
and  the  sheep.  The  Christian  bas-reliefs 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  are  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour  pre- 
vious •  to  his  crucifixion.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  godhead  does  not  occur 
on  any  monument  which  is  referred 
upon  good  evidence  to  the  first  3 
centuries ;  and  as  the  subject  of 
the  crucifixion  is  never  met  with,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
omitted  for  at  least  2  centuries  later. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
6th  century  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct composition,  but  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Catacombs  show  distinctly  that 
representations  of  the  Mother  and 
Child  existed  at  a  remoter  period  in 
the  paintings  of  these  early  Christian 
cemeteries.  An  examination  of  these 
monuments  will  prove  an  appropriate 
and  instructive  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  347).  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  OaUeria  Lapidaria  we 
enter 

The  Museo  Chiaramonti,  founded 
by  Pius  VII.,  whose  family  name  it 
bears,  was  arranged  by  Canova.  It 
constitutes  the  second  division  of  Jthe 
gallery,  and,  independently  of  the  new 
wing  called  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  con- 
tains upwards  of  700  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  30 
compartments.  Many  are,  of  course, 
of  secondary  interest;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  collection  in  any  other 
place  but  Rome  would  be  considered 
a  museum  in   itself,     The  following 
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are  the  most  remarkable  objects: — 
Compartment  I. — 1.*  Bas-relief  of  a 
sarcophagus,  with  winged  bacchana- 
lian figures,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  Pythian  games.  2.  Apollo  seated, 
a  bas-relief,  found  in  the  Coliseum 
during  the  excavations  of  1803.  5.  A 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  draped  female 
figure,  found  at  Ostia.  6.  Autumn,  a 
recumbent  figure  surrounded  by  bac- 
chanalians, found  at  Ostia,  placed  on  a 
sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  hus- 
band, wife,  and  a  child  wearing  the 
bulla.  13.  Winter,  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  same  kind,  surrounded  by  genii 
playing  with  swans  and  tortoises,  also 
found  at  Ostia,  and  placed  on  a  repub- 
lican sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  their  son,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Publius  Elius  Verus. 
Compartment  II. — 14.  Euterpe,  found 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal.  Com- 
partment III. — 23.  Fragment  of  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt.  26. 
Bust  of  Septimius  Severus.  30.  An- 
toninus Pius.  49.  M.  Agrippa.  Com- 
partment V. — 70.  A  Bacchic  priest. 
74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  a  small  sitting 
statue,  found  in  the  Villa  Negroni. 
81.  Ceres.  84.  A  Faun  playing  on 
the  flute,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
107.  Julius  Caesar.  113.  ^sculapius, 
with  a  prayer  of  a  certain  Gela- 
sius  to  the  Divinity  engraved  upon 
it.  Compartment  VI. — 120.  A  vestal, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
Bitting  female  figure,  restored  to  be 
Clio.  122.  Diana,  of  Greek  workman- 
ship. 124.  Statue  of  Augustus  on  a 
cippus  of  Munatius  Bassus,  a  prefect  of 
engineers,  who,  amongst  the  other  offices 
he  had  filled,  was  Curator  of  the 
Roman  citizens  of  the  Colonia  Victrix 
at  Camalodunum  in  Britain,  the  modern 
Colchester.  Compartment  VII. — 130. 
A  bas-relief  of  considerable  interest, 
illustrating  some  religious  mystery,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  worship  of 

•  The  numbers  given  here  were  those  placed 
od  the  different  objects  in  Jane,  1870,  bat  we 
by  no  means  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any 
alterations  since  that  period.  The  catalogues 
of  the  Vatican  Museum  are  unworthy  of  the  col- 
lection ;  their  price  is  exorbitant,  considering  the 
small  amount  of  useful  information  they  convey.  | 


the  sun ;  the  style  indicates  the  decline 
of  art.  135.  Julius  Caesar  (?)  veiled  as 
the  Pontifex  Maximus.  144.  A  bearded 
Bacchus.  148.  The  stork's  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  filial  love.  157. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus.  159.  Domitia, 
the  wife  of  Domitian.  165.  A  female 
bust,  a  portrait,  as  Venus.  173.  Si- 
lenus  thrown  from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief. 
CompartmentYHI. — 176.  A  mutilated 
figure,  but  remarkable  for  the  drapery, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  Sarcophagus 
of  C.  J.  Evhodus,  and  of  Metilia  Acte 
his  wife,  a  priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at 
Ostia,  with  bas-relief  of  the  fable  of 
Admetus  and  Alceste.  181.  Diana  tri- 
formis.  182.  A  square  altar,  with  in- 
teresting bas-reliefs  representing  Venus 
and  Cupids,  with  bacchantes,  at  the 
Dionysiac  festivals.  Compartment  IX. 
— 197.  Colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  found 
at  Tor  Faterno,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Laurentum,  much  restored.  198.  Cip- 
pus of  large  size,  with  fine  mythological 
reliefs,  found  in  the  Villa  G-iustiniani. 
219.  Bust  of  Isis.  221.  Antonia,  wife 
of  Dru8us  (?).  230.  Large  cippus  of 
Lucia  Telesina,  richly  ornamented  with 
sphinxes,  rams'  heads,  &c.,  and  a  bas- 
relief  containing  an  allegorical  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Telesina  and  her  twin 
children.  232.  Scipio  Africanus :  the 
bust  of  white  marble,  and  the  head  of 
nero  antioo.  Compartment  X.  —  244. 
A  colossal  bearded  mask  of  Oceanus, 
apparently  belonging  to  some  fountain. 
245.  Polhymnia.  Compartment  XI. — 
254.  Niobe.  255.  A  small  Jupiter 
Serapis.  264.  Torso  of  a  boy.  284. 
A  boy  with  a  bird  in  his  hand  and  a 
bird's  nest  in  his  apron,  very  graceful. 
287.  The  sleeping  fisher-boy.  Com- 
partment XII. — 294.  Colossal  statue  of 
Hercules,  restored,  from  the  designs  of 
Canova.  297.  A  wrestler  reposing, 
found  near  Porto  d'Anzio.  295.  A  fine 
torso  of  Bacchus,  with  the  head.  Com' 
partment  XIII. — 300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield,  with  fighting  Amazons  in  relief. 

308.  A  child  riding   on  a   Dolphin. 

309.  A  leopard,  very  spirited.  315.  A 
panther,  in  Egyptian  granite.  329. 
Fragment  of  a  bas-relief  representing 
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the  story  of  Diana  and  Actceon.  849, 
350,  351.  Fragments  of  sitting  Muses, 
Polhymnia,  Clio,  and  Melpomene.  Com- 
partment XIV. — 352.  Venus  Anadyo- 
mena.  353.  Venus  on  a  rock.  354. 
Another  Venus,  supposed  to  be  coming 
out  of  the  bath.  355-6.  Two  beautiful 
female  statues,  evidently  portraits,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  family  of 
Rutilia  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
plinths,  one  of  whom  was  consul  A.U.C. 
649.  They  were  discovered  at  Tuscu- 
lum.  357.  A  captive  king,  in  pavonaz- 
zetto,  from  the  Villa  Negroni.  Com- 
partment XV.  360.  A  bas-relief,  with 
3  finely  draped  dancing  female  figures, 
of  an  early  period  of  art ;  found  near 
the  Lateran  Palace.  Few  of  the  nume- 
rous busts  in  this  division  have  been 
identified.  392.  Hadrian.  Compart- 
merit  XVI. — 399.  Tiberius,  a  fine  colos- 
sal bust,  found  in  the  excavations  at 
Veii.  40(X  A  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of  oak :  this 
interesting  statue  was  also  found  at 
Veii  in  1811 ;  on  the  wall  above  is  the 
restored  dedicatory  inscription  which 
was  found  close  to  where  the  statue 
was  discovered,  giving  its  date  Trib.  Po- 
test. XXIX.  401.  Augustus,  a  colossal 
head,  from  the  same  locality.  Com- 
partment XVII.  —  408.  A  bas-relief 
of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  very  like  a 
modern  brake,  with  a  male  and  female 
figure  behind  the  driver.  416.  Bust 
op  the  Young  Augustus,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  busts  known,  found 
at  Ostia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  by  "  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul.  It  represents  the  em- 
peror at  the  age  of  about  14,  and 
the  most  eminent  modern  sculptors 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  exquisite 
beauty.  417  and  419.  Busts  of  Lucius 
and  Caius,  sons  of  Augustus,  discovered 
in  1859  in  the  excavations  near  the  ch. 
of  Sta,  Balbina,  418,  Bust,  supposed 
to  be  pf  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus, discovered  at  Ostia  in  1855.  421. 
ppmosthenes.  437.  Septimius  Severus. 
441'  Alcibiades.  Compartment  XVIII. 
■=—451.  A  nymph.  453.  Meleager  re- 
stored as  an  emperor,  holding  a  globe 
and   a    Victory.     454.    JEsculapiua. 


Compartment  XTX. — 456.  Fragment 
of  an  urn,  with  a  representation  of 
public  games,  and  genii  461.  A  stork. 
463.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  antico.  464. 
A  Mithratio  sacrifice.  466.  A  phoanix 
on  a  burning  pile.  473.  Bust  resem- 
bling Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus.  Com- 
partment XX. — 193.  Statue  of  Didu- 
menianus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Macrinus. 
494.  The  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 
found  at  Piperno :  it  was  purchased  for 
12,000  scudi,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statues  of  the  kind.  495. 
A  repetition  of  the  Cupid  op  Pbaxite- 
les.  Several  other  copies  of  this  statue 
are  known :  that  now  mentioned,  one  in 
the  Capitol,  another  in  the  Villa  Albani, 
one  in  London,  and  one  in  Paris.  497. 
Bas-relief  belonging  to  a  sarcophagus, 
of  a  corn-mill  turned  by  horses :  interest- 
ing as  showing  how  little  the  Romans 
were  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
497a.  Portion  of  a  sarcophagus,  repre- 
senting children  playing  at  the  modern 
common  game  of  casteUetto,  498. 
A  female  statue  found  in  Hadrian's  villa, 
restored  as  Clotho.  CompartmentXXl. 
— 505.  Antoninus  Pius  with  the  civic 
crown.  509.  Ariadne.  510a.  Cato.  511. 
Juno,  found  near  St.  John  Lateran. 
511a.  Marius.  512.  Venus,  in  Greek 
marble,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian. 533.  A  female  figure  as  Proser- 
pine, with  a  funeral  chaplet  and  a  lamb. 
534.  Juno,  found  at  Ostia,  535a 
Claudius.  Compartment  XXII. — 544. 
Silenus,  with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture,  found  at  Lariccia. 
545.  Two  torsos  with  finely-sculptured 
cuirasses — on  one  a  relief  of  a  Mithraic 
sacrifice,  on  the  other  of  the  Wolf 
with  Romulus  and  Remus.  646.  Sa- 
bina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Vis- 
conti.  547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust.  On 
the  cippus  below,  a  poet  surrounded 
by  various  muses,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  verses  in  his  praise.  Com- 
partment XXHI.  —  550.  Fragment 
with  a  shield  of  Medusa,  and  a  chace 
of  different  animals,  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  games  of  the  Amphi- 
theatrum  Castrense.  554.  Antoninus 
Pius.    655.  Pompey.    666.  The  young 
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Lucius  Yerus.    560.  Trajan.    561.  A 
fine  expressive  head,    called,  without 
any  authority,  DomitiuB   Enobarbus, 
the  father  of  Nero.    567.  Allegorical 
figure  resembling  the  monkish  repre- 
sentations of  Satan  in  the  middle  ages, 
perhaps  of  2Eon  j    found   at    Ostia. 
568.  Bas-relief  of  a  Mithratio  sacrifice, 
from  Ostia.     Compartment  XXIV. — 
587.  Faustina  the  elder  probably,  as 
Ceres.    589.  Mercury,  a  very  graceful 
statue,  found  near  the  Monte  <£  Pieta. 
591.    Statue  of  Claudius.     Compart- 
mentXXV.— 598.  Carneades.  600.  Au- 
gustus.  606a.  Neptune.    621.  Typhon. 
Compartment    XX  VI.  —  636.     Ceres, 
with  the  head  of  the  younger  Faustina. 
It  stands  on  a  square  altar  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  different  divinities,  two  on  each 
side:  1.  Apollo  and  Diana;   2.  Mars 
and  Mercury ;  8.  Fortune  and  Hope ; 
4.  Hercules  and  Sylvanus.    637.  Good 
torso  of  a  draped  figure.     638.  A  good 
draped   figure  of  an  hermaphrodite. 
Compartment  XXVII. — 641.  An  inte- 
resting bas-relief  of  Juno  Fronuba  per- 
suading Thetis  to  marry  Feleus.   642-3. 
Fragments    of  bas-reliefs  relating  to 
Bacchus,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.   644. 
Belief  representing  the  dances  at  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries,  found  in  the  Villa 
Palombara  on  the  Esquiline.    651.  The 
boy  with  the  swan,  found  at  Ostia. 
653a.  Antonia,  daughter  of  Marc  An- 
tony and  Octavia.    668.  Head  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis.     Compartment  XXVIII. 
— 682.    Colossal  statue  of  Antoninus 
Pius.       684.    JEsculapius,     a     fine 
statue,    found     at    Ostia.      685.    A 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting   the   different   operations  for 
pressing  the  oil  from  the  olives,  with 
the  names  of  5  liberti,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Nonius  Asprenatus,  a 
rich  oil-merchant  of  Ostia,  near  which 
he  had  a  villa,  where  this  bas-relief  was 
discovered.      686.  The  Vestal  Tutia, 
who  proved  her  chastity  by  carrying 
-  water  in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.   Compartmewt'XJLUL, 
— 693.  The  young  Hercules.    698.  An 
interesting  bust,  supposed  to   be   of 
Ciero,  found  near  the  tomb  of  Caecilia 
MeteUa,    700,  A  colossal  bust  of  An- 


toninus  Pius,  found  at  Ostia,  701. 
Ulysses.  709.  A  bas-relief  beautifully 
worked,  with  Bacchus  riding  on  a  tiger, 
and  Silenus  on  an  ass.  713.  Melpomene. 
Compartment  XXX. — 732.  A  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  Opening  on  the  left 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  we  enter 

The  Braecio  Nuovo.  This  part  of 
the  Museo  Chiaramonti  was  erected  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1817,  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect  Stern.  It  is  a  noble 
hall,  260  ft.  in  length,  and  well  lighted 
from  the  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  columns  of  cippolino,  giallo  an- 
tico,  and  grey  granite,  with  Corin- 
thian capitals;  in  the  centre  are  2 
tribunes,  that  on  the  rt.  looking  into 
the  garden  of  the  Pigna,  decorated 
with  2  fine  columns  of  white  Oriental 
alabaster  and  2  of  giallo  antico. 
There  are  upwards  of  40  statues  and 
nearly  80  busts  in  the  collection :  the 
statues  are  mostly  placed  in  niches ; 
the  busts  stand  on  half-columns  of 
red  Oriental  granite.  The  frieze  is 
composed  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged  and 
chiefly  composed  by  Laboureur,  the 
late  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  The  floor  consists  of  ancient 
mosaics,  the  2  largest  compartments 
representing  tritons,  marine  animals, 
boats,  &c.  Many  of  the  busts  were 
originally  in  the  Buspoli  collection. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects : — 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid, 
of  fine  Greek  workmanship,  the  head 
and  forearms  restored  by  Tnorwaldsen. 
it  was  brought  from  Athens  by  Boge 
Morosini  to  Venice  in  the  17th  centy. 

8.  Statue  of  Commodus,  as  a  hunter. 

9.  Colossal  head  of  a  Baoian,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.  11.  Silenus 
nursing  the  infant  Bacchus.  The  black 
and  white  mosaic  in  the  pavement  repre- 
sents Ulysses  in  his  boat  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  Sirens;  it  was  found 
at  Tor  Marancio.  In  the  4th  niche 
on  rt.  is  the  celebrated  Status  of 
Augustus,  the  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican 
of  late  years  (see  p.  440).  This  fine 
statue  was  discovered  in  the  early  part 
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of  1863,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Villa 
of  the  Empress  Livia,  above  Prima  Por- 
ta, the  Roman  Station  of  ad  Saxa  Ru- 
bra, near  the  8th  mile  from  the  city  on 
the  Via  Flaminia ;  scarcely  any  portion 
was  wanting,  and  the  few  restorations 
were  carefully  executed  by  Professor 
Tenerani,  the  principal  additions  being 
the  sceptre  and  the  arrow  in  the  hand 
of  Cupid.  The  statue,  of  fine  Greek 
marble,  represents  Augustus  about  the 
age  of  45 :  it  is  of  heroic  size,  about 
9  ft.  in  height ;  the  head,  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  trunk,  is  as  admirable 
as  a  work  of  art  as  it  is  for  its  expres- 
sion •  it  is  evidently  one  of  the  finest 
likenesses  of  the  great  Roman  Emperor 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  is  represented 
holding  in  his  1.  hand  the  sceptre, 
and  the  rt.  outstretched  as  addressing 
an  auditory  or  his  army;  on  the 
pedestal  is  a  Cupid  astride  upon  a 
dolphin,  in  supposed  allusion  to  the 
divine  descent,  from  Yenus,  of  the 
Julian  family.  The  cuirass  is  elabo- 
rately sculptured,  representing  above, 
the  Sun  on  his  chariot  preceded  by  Iris 
and  Aurora,  and  below,  Tellus,  the  em- 
blems of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth : 
the  two  children  near  the  latter  have 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  Caius  and 
Lucius,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
born  about  this  period.  The  central 
group  of  a  Barbarian  King  presenting 
a  Roman  standard  to  a  military  chief 
is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
restoration  of  the  ensigns,  captured  by 
the  Parthians  (A.r.c.  700)  from  the 
legions  under  Crassus,  to  Tiberius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus,  by  Phraates 
(a.u.o.  745).  On  each  side  are  seated 
figures,  emblematical  of  Barbarian  pro- 
vinces, probably  of  Gallia  and  Dacia; 
and  lower  down  Apollo  seated  on  a 
griffon  and  Diana  on  a  stag,  the  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  Emperor.  From 
the  rough  execution  and  unfinished  state 
of  the  back,  the  statue  must  have  stood 
in  a  niche.  There  are  many  traces  of 
red  paint  on  the  drapery,  but  none  on 
the  naked  portions  or  head  of  the 
figure.  As  to  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion, it  has  been  with  great  probability 
referred  to  the  institution  of  the  Ludi 


Saculares  by  Augustus   (a.tj.c.  746), 
shortly  after  the  principal  event  repre- 
sented on  the  cuirass  had  taken  place, 
and  most  probably  by  one  of  the  many 
Greek    sculptors    who  had    followed 
Augustus  to  Borne.    17.  Fine  portrait 
statue  of  a  young  man  as  JEsciuapius  : 
supposed   to    be  that    of  Musa,  the 
physician  of  Augustus.    18.  Colossal 
bust  of  Claudius,  found   at  Piperao. 
20.  Statue  in  a  toga,   head  restored 
as    Nerva.      21.    Pudicitia ;    a    fine 
draped  figure,  the  head  modern.     26. 
Statue    of    Titus,    found    in    1828. 
near  the  Lateran,  with  those  of  his 
daughter  Julia  (Nob.  56  and  111)  ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  painted.     27, 
40,   93.    Colossal  masks  of  Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Borne.  28.  Statue  of  Silenus, 
29, 30.  Standing  fauns.    31.  A  priestess 
of  Isis.    32,  33.  Seated  Fauns,  found 
at  Quintiliolo,  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Quintilius   Yarns    near    TivolL      38. 
Statue  of   Ganymede,  found    in    the 
ruins  of  some  baths  at  Ostia :  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  against  which  he  rests 
is  engraved  the  name  of  Phaidimos. 
39.  A  large  vase  in  green  Egyptian 
basalt,  exquisitely  worked  with  reliefs  of 
masks  and  bacchanalian  emblems,  found 
in  fragments  near  the  ch.  of  S.  An* 
drea,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo.  The  mosaic 
round  the  granite  pedestal  on  which, 
it   stands,   representing   bacchanalian 
figures,  birds,  &c.,  was  found  at  Tor  Ma- 
rancio,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina.    41.  A 
small  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  the 
flute,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  Circeian  promon- 
tory.   44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Ama- 
zon.   47.  A  Canephora.    48.  Bust  of 
Trajan.  50.  A  draped  statue  restored  as 
Diana  terrified  at  seeing  the  dead  Endy- 
mion.    53.  Statue  of  Euripides  holding 
a  mask.    56.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus, 
with  a  singular  coifiure.    59.  Statue  of 
Abundance,  with  the  cornucopia.    60. 
Bust  called  Sy  11a,  but  very  doubtful.  62. 
Status  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  collection.     It 
was  found  near  the  Yilla  Aldobran- 
dini   at   Frascati,  and  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Oamucoinu    63. 
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Bust  of  Elius  Cesar.  67.  Athlete, 
a  semi-heroic  statue,  found  in  the 
Vicolo  delle  Palme  in  the  Trasteyere 
in  1849,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Bronze  Horse,  in  the  Capitoline  Mu- 
seum, was  discovered.  So  admirably 
has  this  statue  been  preserved,  that, 
although  one  arm  and  both  legs  were 
broken,  none  of  the  pieces  were  missing, 
and  the  only  restoration  necessary  was 
a  small  fragment  of  the  nose  and  some 
of  the  fingers  of  the  rt.  hand,  which 
have  been  carefully  restored  by  Profes- 
sor Tenerani.  It  is  of  Greek  marble, 
and  represents  a  wrestler,  or  athlete,  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  his  arm  with  a  "ttri- 
gil"  Canina,  who  directed  the  excava- 
tion in  which  it  was  found,  and  the 
Roman  artists  generally,  regard  it  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  art,  and  declare 
it  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus 
(b.c.  325),  his  celebrated  Aovgwitsw, 
which  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  emperor 
caused  it  to  be  transported  from 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own 
palace,  but  from  the  clamour  of  the 
people  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  situation.  To  the  objection  that 
Pliny' 8  description  of  that  statue  ap- 
plies to  a  work  in  bronze,  Canina  replies 
that  it  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  bronze 
one  by  lysippus.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  correct,  the  statue  is  the  first  work 
of  Lysippus  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  is  additionally  interesting  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  which 
have  yet  been  found  in  statuary  of  an 
athlete  smoothing  or  cleaning  his  skin 
with  the  strigil,  though  paintings  of 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  and  on 
Etruscan  vases.  The  present  statue  is 
holding  the  strigil  with  his  L  hand, 
and  is  cleaning  with  it  his  rt.  arm, 
which  he  holds  extended  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  countenance  is  ideal;  his 
head  is  small,  his  neck  rather  thick, 
and  his  shoulders  show  vigour  and 
force,  while  his  legs  hardly  surpass  the 
natural  size.  This  apparent  incongruity 
is  explained  by  the  Roman  artists  as 
indicating  that  the  sculptor  wished  to 


represent  not  only  a  wrestler  but  a  run- 
ner ;  his  strength  being  shown  by  the 
size  of  his  shoulders,  his  small  head, 
and  his  short  neck,  as  in  the  statues 
of  Hercules;  while  his  lightness  and 
quickness  in  running  are  shown  by  his 
legs,  which  are  strong  and  nervous. 
The  dice,  in  the  rt.  hand,  is  a  modern 
and  unauthorised  addition.  68.  Bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius.  69. 
The  emperor  Gordian  the  Elder  (?). 
70.  Caracalla,  young.  71.  Statue  of 
the  fighting  Amazon;  the  arms  are 
modern.  72.  Bust  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Juba  king  of  Mauritania.  77.  Statue 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus, 
and  mother  of  Germanicus,  Claudius, 
and  Li  via;  an  interesting  statue,  re- 
markable for  the  drapery.  It  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Tusculum. 
80.  Statue  restored  by  adding  a  head 
of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?).  81.  Bust 
of  Hadrian.  83.  Statue  of  a  finely- 
draped  female  recently  discovered  at 
Ostia,  restored  as  Ceres.  86.  Statue 
of  Fortune,  wearing  a  diadem,  and 
a  veil  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
head  to  indicate  her  mysterious  origin  ; 
she  holds  the  rudder  and  the  cornu- 
copia :  a  valuable  and  beautiful  statue, 
finely  preserved;  found  at  Ostia.  87. 
Bust  bearing  the  name  of  Sallust, 
very  doubtful,  on  a  torso  of  oriental 
alabaster.  88.  Bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  91. 
Bust  of  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan. 
92,  The  Venus  Anadyomena.  The 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  centre  of 
the  hemicycle  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men, well  known  by  the  illustrations 
of  the  Yisconti.  It  represents  Diana 
of  Ephesus,  with  arabesques  and 
figures  of  birds  and  plants  around. 
It  was  found  at  Poggio  Mirteto, 
among  the  Sabine  hills.  95.  Apollo 
with  the  lyre,  in  Greek  marble;  96. 
Bust  of  Marc  Antony,  found,  in  a 
cavern  with  that  of  Lepidus  (No. 
106),  and  one  of  Augustus,  at  Tor 
Sapienza,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore. 
97,  99, 101, 103, 105.  Athletes,  placed 
in  the  niches  of  the  hemicycle ;  the 
third  was  found  with  the  Faun  (No.  41) 
near  the  Lacus  Circeii ;  the  other  4  are 
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from  the  villa  of  Quintilius  at  Tivoli 
Above,  in  the  middle  of  the  hemioycle, 
is  a  bust  of  Pius  V1L,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  pontiffs  and  the  generous 
founder  of  this    gallery,  by  Canova. 
100.  Bust  of  the  young  M.  Aurelius. 
102.  Bust  of  Augustus.     102a.  Corn- 
modus*    106.  Bust  of  Lepidus,  found 
with  No*  96.    107.  A  small  statue  of 
Minerva  Polias.    108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana.     The  coloured    Mosaic  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus  on  the  floor,  with 
animals  and  plants,  was  found  in  a  villa 
at  Poggio  Mirteto.    109.   The  colossal 
group  of  the  Nile,  found  near  the  church 
of  the  Minerva,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  Isis,    in    the    pontificate  of  Leo 
X.    The  Kile  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est figures  in  the  Vatican :    the  16 
children  who  play  around  him  are  sup- 
posed allegorical  allusions  to  the  16 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the  river 
begins  to  irrigate  the  land :  nearly  all 
these  children  are  modern.     On  the 
base  are  symbolical  representations  of 
the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  the  ibis,  the 
stork,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ichneu- 
mon,  ox,  lotus  in  flower,  and  croco- 
dile.   111.  Statue  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Titus,  found  with  the  statue 
of  Titus   (No.  26)   near  the  Lateran. 
112.  Bust  of  Juno  Begina.    114.  Mi- 
Keeva  Medioa,  one  oi  the  fine  draped 
statues  in  Borne,  found  on  the  Esqui- 
line  in  the  ruins   called  the  temple 
of   this    Divinity.      It   is  of  Parian 
marble,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Gius- 
tiniani  collection.   The  rt.  forearm  and 
1.  fingers  are  modern.  117.  Good  statue 
of  Claudius  in  a  toga.    118.  Colossal 
head  of  a  Dacian  prisoner,  belonging 
probably  to  a  full-length  figure,  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan.     120.  An  antique 
copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  121 . 
Bust  of  Commodus,  one  of  the  finest 
known ;  found  at  Ostia.    123.  Heroic 
statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  restored.    124. 
Good  bust  of  the  elder  Emperor  Philip. 
129.  Statue  of  Domitian.    132.  Good 
Statue  op  Mebottby.    It  was  formerly 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Quirinal,  and  was 
recognised  by  Oanova,  who  had  it  re- 
moved to    the  Vatican.     The  head, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  statue, 
was  found  in  the  Coliseum  in  1803, 


and  replaces  that  of  Hadrian,  formerly 
upon  it.  134.  Head  of  Vespasian,  re- 
cently adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  tunic 
of  verde  antico.  135.  Draped  Hermes, 
with  a  modern  head,  and  an  inscription 
in  Greek  hexameters  on  the  base,  which 
states  that  it  bore  the  bust  of  the 
sculptor  £eno,  of  Aphrodisia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Re-entering  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  continuing  to 
its  further  end,  we  ascend  a  few  steps 
to  reach  the 

Museo  jPio-ClementMo,  so  called  from 
Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  from 
whom  it  received  its  most  important 
accessions.  It  contains  the  collections 
formed  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
VTL,  and  Paul  III.,  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  magnificent  mu- 
seum of  ancient  sculpture  in  the  world. 
Pius  VI.  contributed  more  munifi- 
cently to  its  completion  than  any  of 
his  predecessors;  there  is  hardly  a 
corner  of  it  in  which  some  object 
does  not  bear  the  inscription,  Mu- 
nifieenUd  Pii  Sexti.  The  frequent  re- 
currence of  this  record  has  been  ridiculed 
by  Pasquin ;  but  the  best  apology  for 
the  pope  is  the  simple  fact  that  he  en- 
riched the  musuem  with  more  than 
2000  specimens,  and  built  from  their 
foundations  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
the  Gallery  of  the  Muses,  the  Rotonda, 
the  Halls  of  the  Greek  Cross  and  of  the 
Biga,  the  Grand  Staircase,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  which  have  justly 
been  classed  among  the  most  splendid 
works  of  papal  times.  Entrance, — I. 
Vestibule  op  the  Tobso  (2),#  adorned 
with  arabesques  by  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  III.  They  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  landscapes.  3.  The  Tobso 
Belvedere,  sculptured  by  Apollonius, 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn 
by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  base, 
found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  near 

•  This  hall  wm  formerly  the  private  chapel  of 
the  Pope.  The  numbers  la  a  parenthesis  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  different  halls  on  the 
ground-plan.  The  apartments  without  numbers 
have  their  names  Inserted  open  the  plan. 
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the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  to 
whose  times  it  is  generally  referred. 
This  noble  fragment  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  first  sculptors  of 
modern  times.   Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted 
to  it  for  his  power   in    representing 
the  human  form;  and  Winckelmann 
considered  that  it  approached  nearer 
to  the  sublime  than  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere.    It  is  generally  supposed  to  re- 
present Hercules  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Winckelmann  thought  that  it  had  the 
left  arm  oyer  the  head,  but  Visconti 
contends  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group, 
and  that  the  arm    surrounded  some 
other  figure.     Elaxman  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  introduced  it  into  one  of 
his  finest  compositions.  In  the  niche  op- 
posite the  window  is  the  Sarcophagus 
op  L.  Scipio  Babbatus. — Few  objects 
in  this  museum  have  been  made  so  well 
known  by  models  and  engravings  as 
tliis  celebrated  relic  of  republican  Rome. 
It  is  of  the  coarse  peperino,  or  grey 
volcanic  tufa,  of  the  Alban  hills,  in 
the  early  Boric  style,  ornamented  with 
a  frieze  of  rosettes  and  triglyphs.    The 
inscription  bears  the  name  of  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  great-grand- 
father of  Scipio  Africanus,   and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  298  (a.u.c.  455).    It  is  one 
of   the   most  ancient    Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  is  often  so  incorrectly  given  on 
the  models,  that  the  following  copy 
may  prove  acceptable  :  —  gobnbuts  . 

X.VCIV8  .  BOIPIO .  BABBATVS  .  GKATVOD  . 
PATBE — PBOGXATVS  .  POBTIB  .  VIB  . 
3APIBNSQYB  .  QVOIVS  .  FOBHA  .  VIBTV- 
TEI  .  PABISVMA-r-BYIT  .  CONSOL  .  CEN- 
SOR .  ATDILIS  .  QVEI .  PTTT .  APYD  .  VOS  . 
TAVBA8IA  .  OISATOA — SAMKIO  .  CEPIT  . 
SVBIGIT  .  OMKB  .  LOVCANA .  OPSEDESQV  . 

abdoycit. — When  the  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  in  1781,  upwards  of  2000 
years  after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barbatus, 
the  skeleton  was  found  entire,  with  a 
ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers.  The 
bones  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
Venetian  Senator  Angelo  Quirini,  who 
removed  them  to  Padua.  The  ring 
found  its  way  to  England,  where  it  is 


still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverley.    The  history  of  this 
interesting  relic  is  given  by  the  anti- 
quary Dutens,  in  his  '  Becnerches  sur 
l'Usage  des  Youtes.'  He  had  left  Eng- 
land m  1768  on  his  travels  with  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  and  was  in  Borne  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.    He  says, 
"  Le  squelette  e'tait  tres  entier.  II  avait 
au  doigt  une  bague,  que  le  Pape  Pie 
YI.  me  fit  rhonneur  de  me  dormer,  et 
que  j'ai  placee  dans  le  beau  recueil  des 
antiques  de  Lord  Beverley."    The  se- 
pulchre of  the  Scipio  family,  on  the 
Appian,    is  noticed  at  length   under 
the   Jiead  of  Tombs.      The    bust  of 
peperino   crowned  with  laurel,  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Ennius.    On  the  wall  are  the 
original  inscriptions  of  other  members 
of  the  Scipio  family  found  in  the  re- 
cesses of  tne  tomb  :    amongst  which 
those  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of   So.  Hispallus ;    of  Lucius    Corn. 
Scipio,  the  son  of  Sc.  Barbatus  and 
conqueror   of  Corsica  (b.  o.  259)  j   of 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  con- 
quered Antiochus  (b.  0. 190) ;  of  Gneius 
Corn.  Scipio  Hispallus,  &c.,  are  very  re- 
markable for  the  primitive  orthography 
of  the  Latin.    In  the  recess  of  tho 
window  is    an  indifferent  recumbent 
statue  called  Cleopatra.  IT.  Sound  Tea- 
tibule  (3).— 4,  6.  Fragments  of  2  sta- 
tues :  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery.    6.  Bas-relief  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  before  Pluto  and 
Proserpine.    In  the  centre  of  this  hall 
is  a  handsome  basin  in  Pavonazzetto 
marble.    On  the  balcony  an  antique 
Anemoscopium  or  12-sided  dial,  each 
side  containing    the  name   of  corre- 
sponding winds  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The    view    over    Rome    from     this 
balcony  is  so  beautiful  that  it  gave 
the  name  of  Belvedere  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  palace.    There  is  no  point 
from  which  the  panorama  of  the  Alban 
hills  and  Sabine  Apennines,  with  the 
evening  sun  shining  on  them,  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage.    III.  Hall  of  Me- 
leager  (4). — 10.  Statue  of  Meleager  with 
the  boar's  head  and  the  dog,  found  out- 
side the  Porta  Portese  in  a  nearlyperfect 
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state,  the  left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  held  a  spear,  only  wanting.  On  the 
Walls  are  some  sepulchral  bas-reliefs 
representing — 20,  JEneas  and  Dido; 
22,  a  Roman  galley,  or  Biremes ; 
21,  a  colossal  head  of  Trajan; 
and  an  interesting  historical  inscrip- 
tion relative  to  the  foundation  of 
a  temple  to  Hercules,  by  the  Consul 
Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth, 
in  accordance  with  a  tow  made  by  him 
\  during    his    celebrated    campaign    in 

x    ,/Achaia.     (b.  c.  146.) 
■,'  Cortile  di  Belvedere,  built  from  the 

\  designs  of  Bramante.  This  court  is  an 
\  octagon,  of  unequal  sides,  surrounded 
by  4  open  porticos,  with  4  cabinets  in 
the  angles,  which  contain  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  examples  of  ancient 
sculpture.  The  porticos  contain  nu- 
merous statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  sarco- 
phagi, which  we  shall  notice  as  we  pass 
on,  alternately  with  the  cabinets.  Be- 
ginning on  the  rt.  hand  as  we  enter, 
the  following  are  the  most  interesting 
objects : — 

JPirst  Portico  (8'). — Alarge  oval  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  fauns  and 
bacchantes,  found  in  1777  in  laving 
the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Peter's:  it  contained  2  skeletons.  31. 
Sarcophagus  with  a  Latin  and  Greek 
inscription  to  Sextus  Yarius  Marcellus, 
•father  of  the  emperor  Elagabalus: 
the  designation  of  the  different  dignities 
with  which  he  was  invested  is  curious ; 
it  was  discovered  near  VeUetri.  29, 
100.  2  fine  baths  with  lions1  heads, 
one  in  black  granite,  the  other  in  green 
basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
26.  2  fine  columns  of  white  marble, 
covered  with  foliage  in  relief. 

First  Cabinet  (8). — The  Perseus,  and 
the  2  boxers,  Creugas  and  Damoxenus, 
by  Canova.  These  celebrated  figures 
were  brought  here  when  the  ancient  sta- 
tues were  carried  off  to  Paris;  the 
Perseus  was  placed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Apollo,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Consolatrice.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  the  Perseus  and  the  boxers  were 
ordered  to  remain  here,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Canova,  who 


felt  that  they  would  challenge  com- 
parison when  standing  by  the  side  of 
those  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.  34. 
Mercury  Argoreus.  35.  Minerva  Ar- 
golica. 

Second  Portico  (7r). — 37.  A  sarcopha- 
gus with  a  fine  bas-relief  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  found  at  Orte.  39.  A  large 
sepulchral  bas-relief  representing  pri- 
soners before  a  Roman  consul  or  chief, 
probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  43. 
Statue  of  Venus  and  Cupid  :  the  prin- 
cipal figure  is  supposed,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath,  to  represent  Sallustia  Bar- 
bia  Orbiana,  wife  Of  Alexander  Severn*, 
raised  to  her  by  two  of  her  liberti, 
Sallustia  and  Helpidus.  44.  A  square 
altar  with  low  reliefs  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  scenes  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  &c., 
bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  of 
TL  Claudius  Faventius.  45.  An  oblong 
altar  of  the  Lares  Augusti,  much 
defaced;  still  3  figures  can  be  made 
out,  on  one  of  the  sides,  of  Augustus, 
of  Livia,  and  Octavia;  on  another, 
those  of  his  ancestors ;  on  the  third, 
the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  on  the 
fourth  Latinus,  the  founder  of  the 
Julian  family.  This  relic,  pro- 
bably of  the  time  of  the  emperor 
himself  was  found  on  the  Palatine. 
49.  Large  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  a  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  with  the  contest  of  Achilles 
and  Pentesilea :  the  two  figures  on  the 
cover  belong  to  another  tomb  of  a  much 
later  period.  50.  A  fine  column  of  the 
rare  brecciaform  Egyptian  porphyry. 

Second  Cabinet  (7).— 35.  The  Bel- 
Tedebb  Aircrorous,  considered  by  Vi>- 
conti  to  be  Mercury,  found  near  25. 
Martino  ai  Monti,  in  the  ruins  of  an 
edifice  erected  by  Adrian,  and  thence 
called  Adrianello,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  The  loss  of  the  right 
arm  and  left  hand  seriously  inter- 
feres  with  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
and  the  foot  on  which  it  rests  i$ 
so  badly  restored  that  it  produces 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  beautiful  statue  nave 
received  unqualified  praise:  its  high 
finish  is  combined  with  elegance  of  form 
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and  with  all  the  gracefulness  of  youth. 
Domenichino  made  it  his  constant 
study,  and  declared  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful  Its  anatomy  is  pronounced 
by  John  Bell,  a  most  competent  judge 
in  this  respect,  to  be  faultless  in  every 
point:  he  dwells  with  enthusiam  on 
its  just  proportions,  the  balance  and 
living  posture  of  the  figure,  the  exqui- 
site formation  of  the  legs  and  ankles, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  insipid 
flatness  of  feature  and  from  strained 
anatomy.  54.  Bas-relief,  from  the  front 
of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  combat  of 
the  Amazons ;  and  another,  55,  a  proces- 
sion of  Isis  proceeding  to  a  sacrifice. 

57.  Statues  of  Hercules  and  Vertumnus. 
Third  Portico  (6').— 61.   A  sarco- 
phagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Nereids 
bearing  the  arms  of  Achilles ;  another, 

58,  with  reliefs  of  the  seasons ;  69,  a 
third  with  a  battle  of  the  Amazons; 
73,  a  fourth  with  bacchanalian  figures. 
On  the  latter  a  female  as  a  reclining 
nymph,  probably  the  portrait  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  sarcophagus  be- 
longed. Two  fine  baths  of  Egyptian 
granite.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of 
•Animals  are  two  mastiff  dogs  (64,  65). 

Third  Cabinet  (6) .  —74.  The  Laocoon, 
found  in  the  Vigna  de'  Fredis,  on  the 
Esquiline,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
8.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  1506,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  rewarded 
the  discoverer,  Felice  de'  Fredis,  by 
bestowing  on  him  half  the   receipts 
derived  from  the  gabella  of  the  Porta 
San   Giovanni.      Some  idea   may  be 
formed  of  the  value  attached  to  its 
discovery  by  the  feet  that  the  tolls 
thus  appropriated  were   entirely   the 
property  of  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,    and   that  Leo  X.  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  granting  to  the 
family  of  de'  Fredis  the  lucrative  office 
of  Apostolic  Secretary,  on  condition 
that  the  revenue  granted  by  his  en- 
thusiastic predecessor  should   be   re- 
stored to  the  Church.    Michel  Angelo, 
who  was  in  Borne  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, called  it  the  wonder  of  art ;  and 
a  curious  letter,  written  by  Ceeare  Tri- 
vnlzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  1, 
[ifome.] 


1506,  describing  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  event,  is  preserved  in  the 
Lettere  Pittoriche.  After  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group 
described  by  Pliny  in  the  following 
interesting  passage:  —  "The  fame  of 
many  sculptors  is  less  diffused,  because 
the  number  employed  upon  great  works 
prevented  their  celebrity ;  for  there  is 
no  one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of 
the  work,  and  where  there  are  more 
than  one  they  cannot  all  obtain  an 
equal  fame.  Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an 
example,  which  stands  in  the  palace  of 
the  emperor  Titus,  a  work  which  may 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  both 
in  painting  and  statuary.  The  whole 
group,  the  father,  the  boys,  and  the 
awful  folds  of  the  serpents,  were  formed 
out  of  a  single  block,  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of 
Rhodes,  and  sculptors  of  the  highest 
class." — (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  4.)  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  the  group  was  cut  out  of  a  single 
block;  Michel  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  fact  on  its  first  discovery, 
and  subsequent  investigation  has  fully 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion. 
Three  separate  pieces  can  be  clearly 
made  out :  out  of  the  first  is  formed 
the  son  on  the  1.,  out  of  the  second 
the  upper  part  of  Laocoon  himself 
as  far  as  down  to  the  knees,  and  the 
rest  of  the  group  out  of  the  third. 
Winckelmann  no*  doubt  suggested  the 
true  mode  of  reconciling  these  facts 
with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probability  that  the  joinings 
were  imperceptible  in  his  time  ;  indeed 
it  is  said  to  have  required  the  practised 
eye  of  a  sculptor  to  discover  them  in 
the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  The  rt. 
arm  of  the  father,  and  those  of  the 
2  sons,  are  restorations.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Canova  the  rt.  arm  of  Lao- 
coon is  not  in  its  proper  position, 
as  a  projection  on  the  head  of  the 
figure  shows  that  the  hand,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  group,  rested  on 
the  head.  At  present  the  angles  formed 
by  it  are  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and 
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detract  from  the  effect  of  its  intense 
action.  Another  knob  on  the  serpent 
shows  that  the  son  on  the  L  had  his 
hand  in  a  similar  position.  Vasari  tells 
us  that  Baccio  Bandinelli  made  an  arm 
for  the  Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  which 
he  followed  in  his  copy,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  This 
restoration,  which  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as  we 
now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving,  pub- 
lished in  1544.  *  Fra  Giovan  Angelo  da 
Montorsoli  began  a  restoration  of  the 
arm  in  marble  by  order  of  dement 
VII.  He  made  it  bend  back,  so  as  to 
come  over  the  head  of  the  figure  j  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  com* 
pleted,  as  Winckelmann  mentions  an 
arm  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  now 
lying  near  the  statue  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  common  story,  that  Michel 
Angelo  began  the  restoration  of  the 
figure,  and  gave  up  the  task  in  despair, 
"  because  he  found  he  could  do  nothing 
worthy  of  so  admirable  a  piece,"  can- 
not, we  believe,  be  traced  further  than 
'Spence's  Anecdotes,'  and  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  of  Mont- 
orsoli above  mentioned.  The  present 
arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  said  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Ber- 
nini The  arms  of  the  children  were 
added  by  Agoetino  Gornacchini  of  Pis- 
toia,  who  merely  followed  Bandinelli' 8 
design  for  the  first  restoration.  The 
group  of  the  Laocoon  is  in  very  fine- 
grained Greek  marble.  Scholars  have 
often  desired  to  connect  this  group  with 
the  fine  description  of  the  fate  of  Lao- 
coon in  the  2nd  J&neid ;  but  the  pas- 
sage will  not  bear  the  application,  and 
affords  not  the  least  evidence  that  it 
was  suggested  by  the  sculpture.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  hav- 
ing inspired  the  passage  in  '  Childe 
Harold/  which  has  invested  the  statue 
with  additional  interest  for  the  English 
traveller:— 

•*  Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon*  u  torture  dignifying  pain— 
A  father's  love  and  mortal'*  agony 
With  an  Immortal's  patience  blending:— vain 
The  struggle;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 


And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  th^dragon's  grasp. 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom  d 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,— the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp." 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 
sent— 75,  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  over 
the  Indians;  76,  a  bacchanalian  pro- 
cession. The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
Polhymnia,  and  a  nymph  with  a  shell, 
found  near  the  basilica  of  Constantine. 

Fowrth  Portico  (5').— 79.  Alto-relievo, 
representing  Hercules  and  Telephua, 
Bacchus  and  a  Satyr;  80,  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  Cupids  carrying  arms; 
another,  with  tritons  and  nereids 
below;  another  with  a  bas-relief  of 
2  winged  genii  opening  the  tomb 
for  its  owner  dodius  ApoUinaris; 
81,  a  bas-relief  on  the  wall,  repre- 
senting an  Emperor  with  a  sacrificial 
procession,  probably  from  some  ancient 
triumphal  arch ;  84  and  87,  altars  found 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Yolusii  on  the 
Via  Appia — one  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
is  richly  sculptured — the  first  repre- 
sents a  sitting  senatorial  personage ; 
85,  statue  of  Hygeia;  88,  a  bas-relief 
representing  Rome  accompanying  a  vic- 
torious emperor ;  2  large  baths  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  and  2  fine  masses  of 
alabcutro  a*  peccorelle,  brought  from 
the  Villa  Adriana,  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  known  specimens  of  this  very 
rare  marble. 

Fourth  Cabinet  (5).— 92. The  Apollo 
Belybdebb,  found  in  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  at  Porto  d'Anxio,  the 
ancient  Antium.  It  was  purchased 
by  Julius  II.,  when  Cardinal  della 
Kovere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture  placed  in 
the  Belvedere  Palace,  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  the  point  from  which 
the  Vatican  museum  commenced.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  baths 
of  one  of  the  imperial  villas  at  An- 
tium, which  was  a  favourite  retreat  of 
many  of  the  early  emperors,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  Some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
character  in  which  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented. Visconti  considered  it  the 
statue  described    by    Pausanias,   and 
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dedicated  to  the  god  in  his  medical 
capacity  after  the  great  plague  of 
Athens.  Winckelmann  was  of  opinion 
that  he  has  just  slain  the  serpent 
Python.  The  L  hand  and  rt.  fore- 
arm have  been  restored  by  Montor- 
soli.  Both  ankles  and  the  rt.  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discovered ;  the 
original  fragments  were  fortunately  not 
lost,  but  they  hare  been  joined  in  so 
careless  a  manner  as  to  impair  the 
action  of  the  figure  in  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor  or  anatomist.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  statue  is  of 
Xiuni  or  Carrara  marble ;  the  opinion 
of  Visconti  that  the  marble  is  Greek, 
though  neither  from  Pentelicus  nor 
Paros,  has  found  few  supporters. 
Canova  not  only  rejected  this  idea,  but 
considered  that  the  statue  is  a  copy 
from  a  work  in  bronze ;  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  style  in  which  a  bronze 
statue  differs  from  one  in  marble  are 
distinctly  traceable,  more  particularly 
in  the  drapery.  The  first  sculptors  of 
our  time  coincide  in  the  opinion  of 
Canova;  some  have  even  fixed  the  age 
of  the  statue,  and  referred  it  to  the 
time  of  Nero.  The  Italian  writers 
describe  it  as  the  work  of  Agasias  of 
Ephesus,  the  sculptor  whose  name 
occurs  on  the  Fighting  Gladiator  in 
he  Louvre,  which  was  also  found  at 
<Vxitiiim ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
mpport  the  conjecture.  Lord  Byron 
iae  thrown  the  influence  of  his  genius 
>vcr  this  statue  in  one  of  his  finest 
Inscriptions : — 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  lift,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  San  in  human  limbs  array*d,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  Just  been  shot— the  arrow 

bright 
"With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
.And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
e  veloping  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

2?ut  in  his  delicate  form— a  dream  of  Love. 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
j^ongM  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
A-nd  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  express'd 
All  that  ideal  beamy  ever  bless" d 
♦X*lie  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 
■> Vben  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest— 
A-  ray  °f  immortality — and  stood 
£ir-like,  around,  until  they  gather' d  to  a  god  1" 


The  bas-reliefs  in  this  cabinet  repre- 
sent a  hunt,  and  female  figures  with 
a  bull  about  to  be  sacrificed.  The  sta- 
tues in  the  niches  are  a  Minerva  and  a 
Venus  Victrix. 

The  Octagonal  court  of  the  Belvedere 
was  erected  by  Simonetti,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  XIV.  The  8  large 
marble  masks  were  brought  from  the 
Pantheon,  haying  formed  part  of  the 
Therme  of  Agrippa ;  on  the  walls 
above  are  bas-reliefs  from  Roman 
sarcophagi,  and  below,  ancient  statues, 
which  stand  on  altars  and  crippi. 

Sail  of  the  Animals,  divided  by  a 
vestibule  into  2  parts,  and  paved  with 
mosaics  chiefly  found  at  Palestrina.  The 
sculptures  of  animals  in  this  hall  con- 
stitute the  finest  collection  of  the  kind 
ever  formed,  and  fully  confirm  the  state* 
ment  of  Pliny  respecting  the  excellence 
of  the  Greek  sculptors  in  their  represen- 
tations of  animals.  It  has  been  with 
truth  called  a  menagerie  in  marble.  The 
animals,  of  course,  will  be  recognised  at 
once,  without  the  necessity  of  a  parti- 
cular description.  The  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  objects.  Lift-hand 
branch. — A  group  of  an  anomalous 
animal  and  a  Nereid.  215.  Hercules 
leading  away  Cerberus.  205.  A  camel's 
head ;  a  crocodile ;  a  sphinx,  in  flowered 
alabaster.  194.  A  sow  and  pigs,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  history  of  Alba 
Longa ;  the  head  of  an  ass  crowned 
with  ivy.  213.  A  group  of  Hercules 
slaying  Oeryon,  and  carrying  off  his 
oxen.  195.  A  lion  tearing  a  horse. 
Eight  branch. — 116.  The  beautiful  grey- 
hounds playing.  124.  The  celebrated 
group  of  Mithras  stabbing  the  bull,  with 
the  dog,  the  serpent,  and  the  eagle,  the 
mystical  types  of  the  Mithratic  wor- 
ship. The  two  good  Mosaics  let  into 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  this  group, 
representing  a  figure  of  Ceres  and  a 
groups  of  goats,  were  found  in  the  Villa 
Adrians.  132.  A  stag  in  flowered  ala- 
baster ;  a  lion  in  yellow  breccia,  with  the 
teeth  and  tongue  of  differently-coloured 
marble.  156.  A  large  lion  in  grey  marble. 
170.  A  lion  with  a  ball  under  his  paw. 
The  rape  of  Europa.  134.  Hercules 
and  the  Nemaean  lion.    137.  Group  of 
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Diomede  and  his  hones  slain  by  Her- 
cules. 139.  Equestrian  statue  of  Corn- 
modus  throwing  a  javelin.  163.  A  beau- 
tiful small  group  of  goats  with  a  sleep- 
ing shepherd,  called  Endymion.  154. 
Panther  in  Oriental  alabaster,  the  spots 
formed  by  inlaid  black  and  yellow 
marble.  247.  A  large  basin  of  Breccia 
di  Serravezza,  supported  by  8  double 
Hermes.  119.  A  pointer  pointing^  in 
the  same  material. 

Gallery  of  Statue*  (formerly  the 
fred-room  of  Innocent  III.). — On  the  rt. 
hand  (248)  a  statue  of  Olodius  Albinus, 
in  armour;  the  head  of  an  inferior 
style  to  the  armour,  which  is  beautifully 
sculptured,  standing  on  a  travertine 
pedestal,  brought  from  the  Sustum 
near  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and 
bearing  the  inscription,  c.  cjesab.  Gee- 

MAKICI  CJS8ABI8  P.  HIC  CEEMATV8  E8T 

The  modern  bas-relief  above  is  by 
Michel  Angelo,  representing  Cosimo 
II.  of  Tuscany  expelling  the  vices  and 
welcoming  the  virtues,  sciences,  and 
arts  at  Pisa.  250.  The  half-figure 
of  the  supposed  Cupid  of  Praxiteles, 
called  the  Genius  op  the  Vatican, 
in  Parian  marble,  found  on  the  Via 
Labicana,  outside  of  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore;  it  was  evidently  winged,  the 
holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  wings 
being  visible  on  the  shoulders.  255.  A 
sitting  statue  of  Paris  holding  the 
apple;  it  is  placed  upon  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Hercules  by  the  artisans 
of  the  imperial  mint,  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  whose  names  are  engraved 
on  one  of  the  sides.  256.  plercules. 
259.  Minerva  Pacifera  with  the  olive- 
branch.  262.  Caligula;  the  bas-relief 
below  represents  a  gold-beater,  with 
his  name  and  calling,  Aurifex  Sac 
tiarius.  261.  A  muse,  or  Penelope. 
264.  A  copy  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos 
of  Praxiteles,  found  in  the  Villa  Spada ; 
t  here  is  a  celebrated  repetition  of  it  in 
bronze  in  the  Villa  Albani.  265.  The 
Amazon,  one  of  the  good  statues  in 
this  collection,  but  interior  to  that  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol ;  from  the 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  it  appears 
to  have  once  stood  in  a  portico   or 


time  of  Augustus.  270.  A  sitting  female 
figure  as  Urania,  found  in  the  villa  of 
Cassius  at  Tivoli;  the  head  does  not 
belong  to  the  statue.  271.  A  sitting 
figure  of  the  comic  poet  Posidippu*, 
found  on  the  site  or  the  Therm®  of 
Olympus  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Panis  Perna,  on  the  ViminaL  Left 
Side. — 390.  A  corresponding  statue 
of  Menander,  found  at  the  same  place. 
These  2  statues,  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo  Panis  Perna,  were 
converted  into  saints,  as  is  evident  from  I 
marks  of  the  points  of  the  metal  halo* 
of  glory  on  the  heads,  and  the  bronze 
sandals  on  the  feet,  to  protect  then 
from  the  kisses  of  the  devotees.  393. 
Statue  of  the  abandoned  Dido.  394. 
Neptune.  396.  A  wounded  Adonis 
called  also  the  Barberini  Narcissus. 
397.  A  reclining  statue  of  Bacchu*. 
406.  The  second  repetition  of  the 
celebrated  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  disco- 
vered at  Fallerone,  in  the  March  of 
Anoona.  414.  The  celebrated  recum- 
bent statue  of  the  Aeiadnb,  formerly  i 
called  Cleopatra,  because  the  bracelet 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
The  drapery  is  managed  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  altogether  it  i< 
one  of  the  interesting  draped  statues 
in  the  Museum,  it  was  found  near 
Lughezza.  It  is  celebrated  by  Ca?- 
tighone,  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra, 
in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem  written  in 
honour  of  its  discovery,  a  copy  of 
which,  engraved  on  marble,  is  placed 
alongside.  412,  413.  The  Barberini 
candeiabras,  on  each  side  of  tie 
Ariadne,  were  found  in  HadrianV 
Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  bas-reliefs  on  tk 
bases  represent  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercurr; 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  416.  AbaV 
relief  in  3  compartments,  the  central  onr 
of  Ariadne  abandoned,  resembling  tit- 
statue  (414).  420.  Statue  of  Luciu* 
Verus,  on  a   pedestal,    inscribed    ti 

CiESAB  DBY8I  .  CE8ARIS  .  7  HIC  .  8ITYS. 

est.  There  are  other  pedestals  here,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  Titus  Caesar, 
the  son  of  Livilla,  the  daughter  o: 
Gtannanicus,  of  another  child  of  Oer 
manicus,  and  of  a  son   of  Vespasian 


sohola  of  the  Physicians,  erected  in  the  |  (see  p.  68),  from  the  outturn  near  tin 
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Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Carlo  in  Corso.  462.  Egg- 
shaped  cinerary  urn  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster found  on  the  same  site  with  the 
cippus  of  Livilla :  it  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  some  member  of 
the  Imperial  family  not  deposited  in 
the  mausoleum,  as  was  the  case  of 
those  who  met  with  violent  deaths,  like 
the  two  Agrippinas,  Livilla  (Julia),  the 
youngest  child  of  Gennanicus,  &c., 
whose  inscription,  instead  of  stating 
she  was  burned  here,  has  upon  it  "  hie 
sita  est."  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Statues  is  a  large  bath,  in 
oriental  alabastar,  discovered  near  the 
eh.  of  the  Santi  Apostoli,  at  Borne.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  apartment,  lead- 
ing to  the  Hall  of  the  Masks,  in  the 
recess  of  the  window  overlooking  the 
Giardino  Belvedere,  is  the,  423,  Puteal, 
known  as  the  Pozzo  Giustiniani,  from 
having  formed  a  part  of  the  marbles  in 
the  palace  of  that  family;  on  it  are 
sculptured  three  bawhanalian  groups, 
in  each  of  which  Bacchus  and  Silenus 
are  represented  as  the  principal  person- 
ages ;  it  is  of  a  good  period  of  art,  and, 
as  its  name  indicates,  served  as  the 
mouth  of  a  well  pr  cistern. 

Hall  of  the  Busts,  the  continuation 
of  that  of  the  Statues.  273.  Alexander 
Severus.  274.  Julius  Ceesar.  276.  Au- 
gustus. 280.  Marcus  Agrippa.  288. 
Marcus  Aurelius.  293.  Menelaus.  Co- 
lossal mask  in  rosso  antico9  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  nero  antico  marble,  valuable  for 
the  rare  material.  299.  A  colossal  head 
of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  basalt.  302.  Julia 
IMammcpa.  304.  Caracalia.  306.  Au- 
gustus, .at  an  advanced  age,  remarkable 
for  the  circlet  round  the  head.  The 
cameo  worn  on  the  forehead  is  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Julius  Cesar.  307. 
Septimius  Severus.  308.  Nero,  as 
Apollo.  311.  Otho.  350.  Livia  Dru- 
silla,  4th  wife  of  Augustus.  353. 
Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.  357.  Anti- 
nous.  361.  Hadrian.  359.  Sabina  his 
wife.  383.  Bust  in  porphyry  of  the 
Emperor  Philip  the  Younger.  The 
historical  busts  have  been  arranged 
in  chronologteal  order. — 325.  Colossal 
statue    of    Jupiter     seated,   holding ' 


the  thunderbolt ;  'on  the  pedestal 
a  bas-relief  of  Silenus  and  a  Faun. 
382,  384.  Two  unique  representations 
in  marble  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
interesting  as  showing  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  human  anatomy.  389. 
Three  dancing  nymplis  round  a  column 
which  supports  a  cuirass,  sculptured  in 
the  beautiful  sugar  candy-like  alabaster 
of  Orte.  393.  An  expressive  group  of 
half- figures  of  an  aged  man  and  his 
daughter,  called  without  any  authority 
Cato  and  Portia.  Of  the  numerous 
other  busts  in  these  chambers,  there  are 
scarcely  any  which  can  be  identified 
with  any  certainty. 

Cabinet  of  the  Masks  (9),  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  scenio  masks  in 
mosaic  forming  the  floor,  which,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  border  that  surrounds 
them,  were  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana ; 
they  have  been  much  restored.  433. 
A  faun  in  rosso  antico,  from  the  same 
place.  431.  Diana  Lucifera.  432,  444. 
2  good  bas-reliefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules.  428.  The  apotheosis  of  Ha- 
drian. 436.  A  square  tassa  in  rosso 
antico.  439.  ASellabalnearia,  formed 
out  of  a  single  block  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. In  the  niches,  besides  the  satyr 
already  mentioned,  are  statues  of  413. 
Adonis;  438. Minerva;  442. Ganymede; 
and  429.  Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath. 
Re-entering  the  Hall  of  the  Animals, 
from  its  centre  opens 

The  Hall  of  the  Muses  (10),  adorned 
with  16  Corinthian  columns  in  grey 
granite  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana. 
Nearly  all  the  statues  and  busts  were 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli. 
The  mosaic  pavement  contains  some  in- 
teresting fragments.  That  of  a  panther 
was  found  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  the 
head  of  Medusa  near  the  arch  of  Galli- 
enus,  and  the  theatrical  groups  at  Porca- 
reccia,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Lorium. 
Some  of  the  Hermes  of  the  philosophers 
and  great  men  of  antiquity  have  their 
names  inscribed  in  Greek  characters; 
they  are  highly  interesting  as  por- 
traits. The  Muses  are  also  character- 
istic figures.  498.  Epicurus.  499.  Mel- 
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pomene.  600.  Zeno.  602.  Thalia.  503. 
.dSschines.  504.  Urania.  605.  Demos- 
thenes. 506.  Clio.  607.  Antisthenes. 
508.  Polymnia.  609.  Metrodorus.  510. 
Alcibiades,  found  on  the  Ccelian.  511. 
Erato.  512.  Epimenides.  514.  Calliope. 
515.  Socrates.  516.  Apollo  Musagatus. 
617.  Themistocle8.  518.  Terpsichore. 
519.  Zeno,  520.  Euterpe.  521.  Euri- 
pides. 523.  Aspasia,  with  the  name  : 
this  unique  bust  was  found  on  the 
site  of  Castrum  Novum,  near  Civita 
Veeohia.  624.  Sappho.  525.  Pericles, 
very  fine  and  full  of  expression.  529. 
Bias.  530.  Lycurgus.  631.  Peri- 
ander.  489,  497,  626,  and  527.  Four 
headless  Hermes,  bearing  the  names  of 
Thales,  Cleobulus,  Solon,  and  Psittacus. 

Xotonda  or  Circular  Holly  built  by 
Pius  VI.  from  the  designs  of  Michel- 
Angelo  Simonetti.  In  the  centre  is  a 
grand  basin  in  porphyry,  41  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  floor  beneath  is  formed 
by  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  found  at 
Otriooli  in  1780,  representing  the  head 
of  Medusa  in  the  centre,  with  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapiths; 
wreaths  of  flowen  and  fruit  and  groups 
of  sirens  and  marine  divinities  in 
concentric  bands  around.  The  marine 
monsters  in  black  mosaic,  one  fine  group 
representing  Neptune  on  his  car  drawn 
by  hippocampi,  were  found  near  the 
Therms  of  Caracalla.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  are  2  colossal  hermes, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa,  representing 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Bound  the  hall 
are  statues  and  colossal  busts  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  on  the  rt. 
hand: — 539.  Jupiter,  found  at  Otri- 
coli,  very  fine.  540.  The  Braschi  An- 
tinous,  a  colossal  statue,  found  at 
Santa  Maria  della  Villa,  near  Pales- 
trina,  on  the  site  of  one  of  Hadrian's 
villas.  The  drapery  is  a  modern 
adaptation,  and,  from  being  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  marble  full  of  spots, 
produces  a  disagreeable  effect.  This 
statue  belonged  to  Duke  Braschi,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  for  12,000  scudi 
by  Gregory  XVI.  The  bronze  statue 
of  Herculee,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 


ancient  bronze  statues  that  exists,  and 
which  retains  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  gilding,  was  discovered  in  the 
autumn  of  1864  in  making  excava- 
tions for  the  foundation  of  the  Pal. 
Righetti,  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey  (p.  49).  It  was  found  enclosed 
in  a  chamber  formed  of  marble  slabs, 
having  evidently  been  thus  hidden  for 
its  preservation.    Considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as 
to  the  period  from  which  it  dates,  and 
its  merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  to  us  it 
appears,  since  it  has  been  placed  on 
its  legs,  of  a  time  long  posterior  to 
that  of  Pompey,  and  to  date  probably 
from   the  Gladiatorial  school  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  being  heavy  and 
coarse  in   its  proportions ;    the    left 
foot,  added  in  plaster  by  Tenerani,  is 
not  calculated  to  add  to  its  artistic 
excellence  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
was  wanting,  has  also  been  restored. 
From  coins   of  the    Emperor  Maxi- 
mianus  found  with  it,  it  was  probably 
hidden  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror ;  *it  was   removed  to  where  it 
now  stands,  having  been   purchased 
by  Pius  IX.  from  Sig.  Bighetti  for  a 
sum  exceeding  10,0002.  sterling.    541. 
Faustina,    wife    of   Antoninus    Pius, 
from  Hadrian's  villa.    542.  A  veiled 
figure,  as    Pontifex   Maximus,  called 
Augustus,  with  a  cornucopeia.     543. 
Head  of  Hadrian,  found  in  his  mau- 
soleum, a  work    of  very  fine    sculp- 
ture, perfectly  entire,  interesting  as  • 
work    of  art,  and  as  a  grand   intel- 
lectual head ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Emperor  that  stood  in  the  vestibule  of 
his  tomb  (see  p.  72).    544.  Statue  of 
a  draped    female,   restored  as  Ceres. 
545.  Colossal  bust  of  Antinous,  from 
Hadrian's  villa.     546.  Heroic  statue 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  a  curious  bas- 
relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Games 
in  the  Circus.    647.  The  Ocean,  by 
others  called  the  Sea  Divinity  Glaucus, 
a  colossal  hermes.  548.  Statue  of  Nerva, 
549.    Colossal  head  of  Serapis.     550. 
The  colossal  statue,  called  the  Barbe- 
rini  Juno,  of  excellent  sculpture.     556. 
Bust  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax.    551. 
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Busts.  Claudius,  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves,  and  654,  Julia  Pia,  wife  of  Sept. 
Severus.  553.  Plotina.  552.  Juno 
Sospita,orLanuviana,with  the  goatskin, 
shield,  and  sandals.  Opening  out  of 
the  Hotonda  is  the 

Sail  of  the  Greek  Cross,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  hall, 
with  one  of  the  finest  modern  doorways 
ornamented  by  2  colossal  Egyptian  sta- 
tues in  red  granite,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa  ;  they  serve  as  Caryatides  to  sup- 
port the  massive  entablature.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  ancient  mosaics, 
with  arabesques  and  a  head  of  Minerva 
in  the  centre,  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Cicero's  villa  at  laBufinella,  below  Tus- 
culum.  The  principal  objects  in  this  hall 
are  the  2  immense  sarcophagi  of  red 
Egyptian  porphyry,  the  largest  known, 
and  probably  the   largest  ever  made 
out  of  that  material.    One  of  these 
(566)  is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Con- 
stantly., the  daughter  of  Constantino, 
found  in  the  tomb  erected  to  her  by 
the  emperor  near   the  church  of  S. 
Agnese  fuori  le   Mora.     It  is  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs    representing 
a  vintage,  a  Christian  as   well  as  a 
bacchanalian  emblem.  Constantia  died 
a.d.  354,  and,  although  the  style  of 
sculpture  indicates  that  decline  of  art 
which   is    evident   in   all  the  works 
executed  in  the  time  of  Constantino, 
some  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  older  than  the  4th  century. 
Paul  II.,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
begun  to  remove  it  from  the  tomb  to 
serve  as  his  own  monument  in  the 
Lateran.      Sixtus  IV.,  his  successor, 
restored  it  to  its  original  position,  but  it 
was  ultimately  brought  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius  VI.  as  a  companion  to  the 
Sabcophagtts  of  the  Empkess  He- 
lena, 589.      This  interesting    sarco- 
phagus exhibits  a  better  style  of  art 
than   that  of   St.   Constantia  ;    it  is 
covered  with  high-reliefs  representing 
a  battle,  with  the  capture  or  prisoners 
and  portraits  of  Constantino  and  his 
mother  ;  the  cover  is  ornamented  with 
figures   of  Victory    and  festoons    of 
flowers  and  fruit.    It  was  found  in  the 


tomb  of  St.  Helena,  our  country- 
woman, now  called  the  Torre  Fig- 
nattara,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  was  removed  by  Anastatius  IV. 
to  the  Lateran,  from  where  it  was 
brought  to  this  museum  by  Pius 
VI.  The  sarcophagi  of  Sta.  Con- 
stantia and  Sta.  Helena  were  so  much 
mutilated  when  removed  to  the  Vatican 
as  to  require  extensive  restorations, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  high- 
reliefs  with  which  it  is  covered ;  its  re- 
storation required  the  labour  of  25 
artists  during  as  many  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
working  it,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,000 
scudi  —  very  nearly  20,000J.  sterling. 
The  most  remarkable  statues  in  this 
hall  are — 571.  Euterpe  with  the  flute. 
572.  Bust  of  Didius  Julianius ;  and  585. 
Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan  ;  597.  A 
veiled  Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 
The  2  Sphinxes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  (581,  582)  in  grey  granite  were 
found  near  the  Vatican.  Behind  the 
sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena  is  a  curious 
cippus,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
near  Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of 
Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Scipio  Africanus  to 
grace  his  triumph.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity ;  indeed  by  some 
it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  an  absolute 
forgery.  Livy  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Polybius  that  Syphax  was  led  in  tri- 
umph, and  contends  that  he  died  pre- 
vious to  that  event  at  Tibur  j  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  Polybius  is  an  au- 
thority by  no  means  to  be  slighted.  As 
it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Syphax 
were  doubtful  in  the  time  of  Livy, 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  with  this  inscription.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  his 
death  is  placed  by  that  historian  at 
Tibur,  where  this  monument  was 
discovered  in  the  15th  century.  The 
principal  facts  it  relates  are  the 
death  of  Syphax  in  captivity  at  Tibur 
in  his  48th  year,  and  the  erection 
of  this  monument  by  P.  C.  Scipio. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  in* 
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ecription : — byphax  ntoidiab  bex— a 

SCIPIONB  AFBC.  JtTB.  BEL.  CAUSA. — 
BOM.  IN  TBIYMPH.  BUM.  OBNTL  OAPTIY8 
PEEDUCTUB. — IN  TIBUBTINO  TEEEI  BE- 
UEGATU — SUAMQUB  SEBYIT  V  IN  ANI 
EEVOL — BUPBEMAM  DCLAUSIT — ETATI8 
ANN.  XLVII.  M.V.I.D.XI.  CAPTIVITS  V, 
OBBUT  —  P.  0.  SCIPIO  OONDITO  BEPUL. 

On  the  wall  above  this  is  a  finely- 
engraved  inscription  recording  the  re- 
storation by  the  Empress  Helena  of  her 
Thermae,  near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  (600)  a 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  god,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Tigris ;  the  .re- 
storations of  the  head,  right  arm,  and 
left  hand  are  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo :  and  on  the  landing-place,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
bas-reliefs  (604)  of  Cybele  enthroned, 
and  of  (605)  a  Dacian  prisoner;  and 
2  columns  of  the  rare  black  Egyptian 
porphyry. 

The  Sail  of  the  Biga>  a  circular 
room,  so  called  from  the  ancient  ohariot 
\  on  2  wheels  in  white  marble  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  it.    It  has  two 
horses  yoked  to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to 
receive  the  admiration  of  travellers  ; 
but  unfortunately,  it  derives  nearly  all 
its  beauty  from  the  art  of  the  restorer. 
The  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  body  of 
one  of  the  horses,  are  the  only  parts 
which  are  ancient,  and  even  these  were 
found  in  different  places  j  the  wheels, 
the  second  horse,  and  all  the  remain- 
ing portions,  are  modern  additions.    In 
the  niches  and  round  the  room  are  sta- 
tues of— 608.   The  bearded  Bacchus, 
or  Sardanapalus,  with    the  name   in 
Greek    characters    engraved    on    the 
toga.    611.  Alcibiades,  with  his  foot 
resting    on  a   helmet.     612.  Colossal 
statue  of  a  veiled   personage  in  the 
act  of  sacrificing.    614.  Apollo,  with  his 
lyre.    609,  613,  617.  Sarcophagi,  with 
reliefe  of  horse  and  chariot  races  in  the 
circus,  the  riders   and  drivers  being 
genii.    615.  A  Discobolus,  in  the  act 
of  hurling  the  discus  \  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  bronze  original  by  Nauky- 
des,  found  by  our  countryman  Gavin 
Hamilton  near  the  tomb  of  Gallienus 


on  the  Via  Appia:  the  head  unfor- 
tunately was  wanting,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  another,  however  antique. 
616.  Statue  of  a  warrior,  called  Phocion. 

618.  A  repetition  of  the  Discobolus 
of  Mybon,  whose  name  is  engraved  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  close  to  which  he 
stands;  found  at  the  Villa  Adrians. 
The  arm,  right  leg,  and  head  are 
restored ;  it  is  consequently  less  perfect 
than    that  in   the   Palazzo    Massimi. 

619.  An  auriga,  or  charioteer  of  the 
Circus,  curious  for  its  costume.  620. 
A  philosopher  holding  a  scroll — the 
head  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sextus 
of  Cheronea,  the  uncle  of  Plutarch. 
In  front  is  a  sarcophagus  with  the  race 
of  Pelops  and  (Enomaus  in  relief. 

Gallery  of    the   Candelabra*,  a  fine 
hall  nearly  300  ft.  long,  erected  by 
Simonetti,  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.,  on 
what  was  once  an  open  gallery.    It 
derives  its  name  from  several  ancient 
candelabras  placed  in  it ;  it  is  divided 
into  6  compartments  separated  from 
each  other  by  columns    of  alabaster 
from  la  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
other  precious  marbles.  Besides  several 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, it  contains  a  series  of  modern 
urns,  sculptured  in  different  species  of 
porphvry  and  granite,  to  illustrate  the 
materials  derived  from  the  harder  rocks 
used  by  the  ancients.    The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this 
gallery: — Mall  I.  —  Noe.  2  and   66, 
trunks  of  trees  with  birds' -nests  ;  seve- 
ral torsos,  amongst  others — 7.  a  very 
fine  one  of  a  Bacchus,  in  Parian  marble. 
52.  A  recumbent  figure  of  a  Faun,  in 
fine  green  basalt.      Hall  II. — 74.  A 
satyr,  with  a  Faun  extracting  a  thorn 
from  his  foot.    81.  An  Ephesian  Diana, 
from  the  Villa  Adriana.  82.  Sepulchral 
urn;   the  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  by 
Egisthus  and  Oytemnestra.   84.  Hand- 
some cinerary  urn  of  Titus  Geminius 
Stella,  a  centurion.    90.  A  tassa  sup- 
ported by  3  kneeling  figures,  bearing 
wine-skins  on  their  shoulders.      112 
Sarcophagus  with   bas-reliefs    of  the 
story   of  Proteailaufl   and  Itaodimja, 
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JBM  IBL— All  the  objects  in  this  divi- 
sion were  discovered  in  1827,  at  Tor 
Afarancio,  on  the  Via  Ardentina,  8  m. 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  dur- 
ing excavations  made  by  the  Duchess 
of  Chablais  on  the  site  of  an  extensive 
Roman  villa  which  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain Numasia  Procula,  of  the  time  of 
Commodus.  They  were  presented  by 
the  discoverer  to  the  Vatican,  with  the 
frescoes  of  Myrrha,  Pasiphe,  &a,  now 
in  the  hall  of  ancient  paintings  in  the 
Library.  131.  A  mosaic  forming  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments, 
probably  the  dining-room,  representing 
groups  of  fish,  prawns,  sepis,  dates, 
grapes,  asparagus,  Ac.  140.  Bust  of 
Socrates.  141.  Statue  of  a  Bacchus 
with  a  panther.  153.  Another  Baochus 
holding  a  vase,  in  Parian  marble.  8 
small  ancient  frescoes  let  into  the  walL 
143.  Head  of  an  idiot.  JTottlV.— 173. 
Sarcophagus,  with  reliefs  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  An  old  fisherman,  called 
Seneca,  by  Winklemann.  198.  A  fine 
vase,  standing  on  a  puteal,  on  which  is 
a  bas-relief  representing  Charon  landing 
souls  from  his  bark.  179.  A  large 
marble  vase,  also  upon  an  altar,  sculp- 
tured with  vines  and  Bacchanalian 
subjects.  204.  A  fine  Sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  Apollo  de- 
stroying the  children  of  Niobe.  208. 
Statue  called  the  young  Marce]lus,found 
at  Otricoli.  203.  An  Asnorino.  Hall 
V. — 222.  Statue  *of  a  female  running, 
the  drapery  in  the  Etruscan  style. 
231.  Comic  figure  wearing  a  mask. 
Several  oippi  with  inscriptions.  Hall 
VI. — 250.  Vase  in  white  marble  with 
Neptune  and  sea-horses.  255.  Large 
oval  urn,  with  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
in  relief  and  handsome  handles.  259. 
A  Faun.  A  milestone  of  the  time  of 
Maxentius,  marked  V.,  and  supporting 
a  handsome  marble  urn  (266)  with 
Cupids  engaged  in  the  vintage  in  relief. 
264.  Statue  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe. 
269.  8aroophagus  representing  the  rape 
of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus  by  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

Ths  Etbuboak  Museum,   or  Mu- 
jeo  GhregoriatoOy  not  open  to  the  public, 


but  to  be  seen  every  day  except  Mon- 
days, from  10  till  2,  on  application  to 
the  Custode,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti ;  one  of  the  most 
interesting  departments  of  the  mu- 
seum, created  entirely  by  the  late  Pope, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  honoured 
by  the  student  of  Etruscan  antiquities, 
for  the  seal  and  liberality  with  which 
he  added  these  valuable  objects  of  art 
to  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the 
Vatican  by  his  predecessors.  Many  of 
them  would  have  been  dispersed,  per- 
haps irrecoverably  lost,  if  Gregory  XVI. 
had  not  secured  them  for  the  museum. 
They  have  been  arranged  in  a  series 
of  13  rooms.  The  first  contain  a  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  monuments,  sar- 
cophagi with  recumbent  figures,  and 
other  remains,  which  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  describe  in  detail.  Our 
limits,  therefore,  will  only  allow  us  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  objects 
m  each  chamber,  referring  the  visitor 
to  Dennis's  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,'  where  most  of  the  objects  in 
the  collection  are  accurately  noticed. 
First  Chamber,  or  Vertibule  (4).— In 
the  walls  of  this  apartment  are  placed 
numerous  portrait  heads,  found  in 
different  Etruscan  sites.  The  3  recum- 
bent and  full-length  figures  in  terra- 
cotta formed  the  lids  of  sarcophagi 
found  near  Toscanella.  The  2  horses' 
heads  in  nenfro  (volcanic  tufa)  were 
found  over  the  entrance  to  a  tomb 
at  Vulci.  Second  Chamber.  —  This 
narrow  corridor  contains  two  large 
tombs,  one  in  travertine,  remarkable 
for  its  recumbent  bearded  figure  and 
its  bas-reliefs  in  low  archaic  charac- 
ter, representing  a  man  in  a  chariot, 
a  procession  of  musicians,  Ac.,  the 
figures  of  which  have  been  painted 
red,  the  colour  still  perfect:  the  other 
large  urn,  without  a  lid,  has  also  in- 
teresting reliefs :  an  extensive  series  of 
cinerary  urns  in  terracotta,  and  alabaster 
urns  chiefly  from  Volterra  and  Chiusi, 
with  recumbent  figures  on  their  lids,  and 
decorated  in  front  with  the  popular  my- 
thological sculptures  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  these 
urns  in  our  descriptions  of  Chiusi  and 
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Volterra.  Third  Chamber.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  room  are 
the  series  of  small  hut  urns,  upon  the 
brackets  in  the  corners,  still  containing 
the  burned  bones  of  the  dead,  and  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  inscribed  with 
Osoan  characters.  They  were  incor- 
rectly described  as  having  been  found 
some  years  back  under  a  bed  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  Marino  and  Albano,  and 
are  considered  to  represent  the  huts 
inhabited  by  the  Latin  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged.  Independently  of  their 
high  antiquity,  they  are  extremely 
curious  as  illustrations  of  a  style  differ- 
ing from  all  other  sepulchral  monu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  large  sarcophagus  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  found  at  Tarquinii 
in  1834  ;  on  the  lid  is  a  male  beardless 
figure  holding  a  scroll,  the  4  sides  are 
ornamented  with  reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Glytemnestra  and  JEgis- 
thus,  of  Orestes  persecuted  by  the 
Furies,  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
of  Glytemnestra  immolated  to  the 
Manes  of  Agamemnon  j  head  of  a 
Medusa  in  nefro ;  and  a  slab  of  traver- 
tine from  Todi,  with  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  Umbrian.  Fourth 
Chamber.  In  the  oentre  of  this  room  is 
a  statue  of  Mercury  in  terra-cotta,  found 
at  Tivoli,  elegantly  proportioned;  it 
is  of  Roman  workmanship.  Among 
the  other  objects  are  a  terra-cotta 
urn  found  at  Toscanella  in  1834,  on 
the  cover  of  which  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  youth,  probably  Adonis, 
with  a  wound  in  his  thigh  and  a  dog  at 
his  feet;  fragments  of  3  female  statues 
found  in  excavating  the  tunnel  of  Monte 
Catillo  near  Tivoli;  several  small  urns ; 
an  extensive  series  of  terra-cotta  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, of  the  Roman  period,  amongst 
which  one  of  Hercules  destroying  the 
Hydra  shows  that  the  artist  had  before 
him  the  ordinary  Polypus  or  Octopus, 
in  designing  the  anomalous  classical 
monster;  votive  offerings,  small  portrait 
busts  andprofile8,with  ornamented  tiles, 
sepulchral  friezes,  mural  decorations, 
and  Etruscan  and  Greek  glass  vessels 
and  ornaments,  Ac.  Fifth  Chamber  (5). 


This  and  the  three  next  chambers  con- 
tain the  Vases  and  Taxze.  The  collection 
comprises  examples  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
the  elegant  forms  of  Magna  Greed* 
and  Campania  contrasting  with  the 
peculiar  outlines  of  those  which  belong 
more  particularly  to  Etruria.  Here  are; 
collected  the  light  yellow  vases,  with 
particoloured  griffins,  sphinxes,  and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we  trace 
Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin; 
mostly  from  the  tombs  at  Cervetri. 
In  another  part  we  see  the  pure  red 
vases  with  black  figures,  marking  the 
period  when  Etruscan  workmanship 
was  independent  of  Egyptian  influ- 
ence :  in  another  we  find  examples  in 
which  the  manufacture  attained  its 
highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figures,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  realised  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  The  black  vases 
of  Sarteano  and  Volterra,  and  the 
red  ones  of  Arezzo,  all  with  reliefs, 
may  also  be  recognised.  Amongst  the 
great  number  of  vases  may  be  particu- 
larised one  on  a  pedestal,  found  at 
Vulci,  with  parti-coloured  figures  on 
a  pale  ground,  representing  Mercury 
presenting  the  infant  Bacchus  to 
Silenus;  and  the  celebrated  Ponia- 
towski  vase  of  Triptolemus  sent  by 
Geres  to  instruct  mankind  in  agricul- 
ture. In  a  corner  near  the  window  of 
the  first  room  of  the  vases  is  a  humorous 
representation  of  Jupiter  serenading 
Alcmena  seated  at  a  window,  and  Mer- 
cury carrying  a  ladder  on  the  opposite 
side  to  assist  his  father — as  Mr.  Den- 
nis says,  the  scene  is  worthy  of 
( Punch.'  In  the  recesses  of  the  windows 
which  look  out  on  the  Giardino  della 
Pigna  are  some  small  Etruscan  objects, 
and  a  few  good  specimens  of  coloured 
glass,  similar  to  that  of  Magna 
Grecia.  Sixth  Chamber  (6).  Large 
square  hall,  containing  fine  vases,  of 
which  the  6  most  important  are  placed 
on  pedestals  in  the  oentre.  Three  of 
these  were  found  at  Vulci,  and  2  at 
Cervetri.  Of  the  Vulci  vases,  one  repre- 
sents Apollo  attended  by  6  Muses; 
another,  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
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represents,  on  one  side,  Achilles  and 
Ajax  playing  at  the  modern  game  of 
morra,  the  dinieeatia  digitoriwn  of 
classical  gamesters,  the  names  of  these 

Esrsonages  being  inscribed  in  Greek 
tters,  as  well  as  the  numbers  that 
are  issuing  from  their  mouths,  and  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Exekias,  by  whom 
it  was  made;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Castor  with  his  horse  Kyllaros,  and 
dog;  the  3rd  represents  the  death  of 
Hector,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  Of  the  2  Cervetri  vases,  one 
of  globular  form  represents,  in  4  rows, 
chimeras,  wild  boars,  lions,  Ac.,  and  the 
combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  oyer 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus ;  the  other, 
on  one  side,  Peleus  and  Thetis  re- 
ceiving the  dead  body  of  Achilles; 
on  the  opposite,  Bacchus  driving  a 
quadriga.  Seventh  Chamber  (7).  A 
large  semicircular  gallery  correspond- 
ing to  the  hemicycle  of  the  Giardino 
Belvidere  outside.  Along  the  walls 
are  arranged  some  of  the  very  fine 
painted  vases  of  the  collection ;  in  3  of 
the  niches  are  the  larger  Amphoro,  one 
from  B-uvo ;  the  finest  perhaps  is  that  in 
the  central  niche,  representing  a  meeting 
between  Minerva  and  Hercules  ;  ano- 
ther, the  last  interview  between  Hector 
and  Hecuba;  two  prize  vases,  one  of 
which,  allusive  to  a  cock-fight,  shows 
Minerva  surrounded  by  the  combatants ; 
another  the  contest  between  Cycnus  and 
Hercules,  where  Minerva  and  Mars  ap- 
pear acting  as  seconds.  HXghth  Cham- 
ber :  Hall  of  the  Tazze  (8).  A  long 
gallery  containing  a  large  number  of 
vases  and  tazze  arranged  on  shelves. 
A  few  of  them  were  found  in  Magna 
Grescia  and  among  the  Sabine  hills, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  from 
Vulci  and  Cervetri.  The  collection 
of  tazze  in  this  and  the  2  preceding 
rooms  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  museum ;  it  contains  numerous 
specimens  of  the  highest  rarity  and 
beauty,  many  of  which  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  subjects  painted ' 
upon  them.  Two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful had  been  mended  when  discovered, 
a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 


Etruscans  themselves.  The  subjects 
present  us  with  a  complete  epitome 
of  ancient  mythology;  we  recognise 
most  of  the  deities  with  their  sym- 
bols, many  well-known  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  siege  of  Thebes, 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  history 
of  Theseus,  gymnastic  exercises  and 
games,  races,  combats,  nuptial  proces- 
sions, and  religious  rites.  The  col- 
lection of  patera  and  goblets,  found 
chiefly  at  Vulci,  is  perhaps  unrivalled ; 
the  most  remarkable  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  work  entitled  the  '  Museo 
Gregoriano.'  Some  of  these  pater©  are 
most  interesting  for  the  subjects  repre- 
sented on  them,  and  as  works  of  art : 
one,  the  Dragon,  represented  here  with 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  vomiting  Jason ; 
the  rape  of  Proserpine;  another,  the 
infant  Mercury  stealing  the  cattle  of 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  betaking  him* 
self  to  his  cradle,  near  which  Maia  is 
standing;  a  third,  Ajax  bearing  away 
the  body  of  Achilles;  and  a  fourth, 
Hercules  on  the  waves,  in  the  bowl  given 
to  him  by  Apollo,  may  be  particular- 
ized. The  press  in  this  hall  contains 
some  good  examples  of  black  ware,  and 
a  remarkable  painted  vase  found  at 
Vulci,  representing  Menelaus  hasten- 
ing to  avenge  himself,  on  entering  Troy, 
upon  Helen,  when  he  is  arrested  by 
Venus,  whilst  Cupid  appears  be- 
tween them  as  a  winged  figure  bear- 
ing a  wreath,  on  which  the  warrior 
lets  fall  his  swor4  before  the  goddess 
of  Love,  and  Helen  flies  towards  a 
statue  of  Minerva  for  protection. 
The  name  of  each  personage  is  in- 
scribed in  Greek  characters.  The  bust 
of  Gregory  XVI.  in  this  hall  is  by 
Cav.  Fabris,  the  late  Director  of 
the  museum.  Ninth  Chamber  (9), 
containing  the  Bronzes  and  Jewellery. 
The  collection  of  bronzes  in  this  cham- 
ber is  most  interesting,  indeed  almost 
unique.  On  entering  the  room  the 
attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the 
bronze  bier,  or  funeral  couch,  with  6 
legs,  found  at  Cervetri,  the  ancient 
Cere,  in  the  sepulchre  which  was  ex- 
cavated in  1826  by  Monsignore  Bego- 
lini  and  General  G&lassi,  from  whom 
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it  derived  the  name  of  the  Begolini- 
Galasai  tomb,  as  will  be  described  in 
our  account  of  Cervetri.  Near  it  are 
several  tripods,  each  supporting  a 
caldron  decorated  with  dragons'  and 
lions'  heads,  and  a  bronze  tray,  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  an  incense- 
burner.  Among  the  other  treasures 
of  this  chamber  may  be  mentioned 
the  statue  of  a  boy  wearing  the  bulla, 
found  at  Tarquinii,  having  an  Etruscan 
inscription  on  the  left  arm ; — a  statue 
of  a  warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Todi 
in  1835;  the  helmet  is  a  restoration, 
the  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beautifully 
worked,  bears  an  Etruscan  or  Umbrian 
inscription  on  the  girdle,  supposed  to  be 
the  name  of  the  artist ; — a  very  beauti- 
ful cista  mistica,  found  at  Vulci,  with 
handles  formed  of  female  figures  riding 
upon  swans,  and  decorated  with  ex- 
quisite reliefs  representing  the  combat 
of  Achilles  and  the  Amazons  ;  this 
cista  contained,  when  found,  various 
articles  of  a  lady's  toilette,  hair-pins, 
rouge,  2  bone  combs,  a  mirror,  now  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  &c. ; — a  small 
statue  of  Minerva,  winged,  with  an  owl 
in  her  hand,  found  at  Orte ; — several 
braziers  from  Vulci,  with  tongs,  rakes, 
and  shovels ; — a  statue  of  an  Aruspex, 
in  his  sacrificial  costume,  with  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  on  his  left  thigh,  found 
near  the  Tiber ; — a  war  chariot  of  Bo- 
man  times,  found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  on  the 
Via  Appia;  it  is  elaborately  orna- 
mented, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pole  and  wheels,  which  are  modern 
restorations,  it  is  so  perfect,  that 
doubts  of  its  antiquity  were  long  enter- 
tained. By  the  side  of  the  car  are  2 
fragments  of  colossal  statues  :  the  one, 
a  portion  of  an  arm,  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  equal  any  ancient  work  in 
metal  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan,  represented  as  Neptune,  which 
existed  there  j  the  second,  a  portion  of 
the  tail  of  a  gigantic  dolphin  found  at 
the  same  time,  and  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  part  tf  the  WW)  colossal 


marine  group.     Arranged  round  the 
walls  are  several  circular  shields  in 
bronze,  found  in  the  Begolmi-Galassi 
tomb  with    the   objects    already  de- 
scribed;   some  of  them  are  3  ft.  in 
diameter; — another  shield  found  at  Bo- 
marzo,  of  the  same  size,  with  a  lance- 
thrust  through  it,  and  its  wooden  lining 
and  leather  braces  still  perfect;  a  bronze 
hand  studded  with  gold  nails ;  several 
helmets,  spears,  battle-axes,  cuirasses, 
greaves,  and  other  pieces  of  armour ;  a 
very  curious  bronze  vizor  j  a  long  curved     . 
Etruscan  trumpet  or  piticus,  such  as  we 
see  representea  in  the  painted  bas-relief* 
of  the  tombs  at  Cervetri ;  some  fans : 
numerous  beautiful  candelabra,  of  great 
variety  of  form ;  and  an  almost  countless 
collection  of  speedy,  or  mirrors,  many  *>f 
which  are  highly  polished,  some  gilt  on 
the  concave  sides,  and  others  ornamented 
with  engraved  figures  or  inscriptions.  In 
cases  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room 
are  most  curious  collections  of  house- 
hold utensils — flesh-hooks,   cups,  cal- 
drons, strainers,  jugs,  locks,  weight*, 
handles  of  furniture  richlv'ornamented; 
a  series  of  idols  in  black  earthenware, 
found  at  Caere;  small  figures  of  ani- 
mals; comic  masks;  strigils,  or  scrapers, 
used  in  the  baths;  hair-pins;  coins; 
stamped  day-pieces,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan  money;  a  pair  of  jointed  clogs, 
the  frame-work  of  bronze,  with  a  wooden 
lining,  found  at  Vulci;  writing  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds ;  and  last,  though 
not  the  least  in  interest,  an  Alphabet, 
scratched  on  a  vase,  or  ink-bottle,  of  com- 
mon terra-cotta,  and  arranged  in  single 
letters  and  in  syllables,  so  tnat  it  might 
serve  both  as  an  alphabet  and  a  spelling- 
book.    This  remarkable  relio  was  found 
in  one  of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Caere  $  it 
has  25  letters,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Pe- 
lasgio  character,  read,  unlike  the  Etrus- 
can, from  left  to  right.  Lepsius  regards 
it  as  the  most  ancient  known  example 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  its  arrange- 
ment,  and   the   letters  as  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Greek  characters. 
Among   its    other    peculiarities,    the 
letters  H  and  ft  are  altogether  want- 
ing.   The  Jewellery  is  contained  in  a 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which 
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revolves  on  a  pivot  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors.  The  compartments  into  which 
it  is  divided  contain  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  gold  ornaments,  most  varied 
and  beautiniL     The  extent  of  the  col- 
lection is  surprising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most   of  the  objects  in 
it  were  found  in  the  single  Regolini- 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.      The  gold 
and    silver    filigree    of    Genoa,    the 
chains  of  Venice  and  Trichinopolv,  do 
not  surpass  them  in  minuteness  of  exe- 
cution, and  rarely  approach  them  in 
taste.    The  patterns  of  the  female  or- 
naments are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
might  be  worn  as  novelties  in  any  court 
of  modern  Europe.    In  one  compart- 
ment are  wreaths  for  the  head,  chaplets 
for  the  priests  and  magistrates,  and 
bands  for  the  female  head-dress ;  some 
are  simple  fillets,  while  others  are  com- 
posed of  leaves  of  ivy,  myrtle,  and  olive, 
most   delicately  wrought.     In    other 
compartments  are  necklaces,  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  armlets  of  solid  gold, 
in*  every  variety  of  pattern  ;    many 
of  them  are  elastic,  and  several  are 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either  single 

*  or  coiled.  The  bulks,  or  amulets,  worn 
on  the  breast,  are  of  large  size,  and 
elaborately  worked.  The  rings  are  of 
various  kinds ;  some  are  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  others  are  jointed,  others 
are  simply  composed  of  scarab&i  set  on 
a  swivel.  The  earrings  are  even  more 
varied  in  their  patterns;  some  con- 
sist of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold,  while 
others  are  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head, 
a  bird,  or  other  animals.  The  fibulas 
for  fastening  the  toga,  the  chains  for 
the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c.,  are  so 
beautiful  and  minute  in  workmanship, 

*  that  modern  skill  can  produce  few  spe- 
cimens of  equal  delicacy.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  table  is 
the  embossed  breastplate  of  the  warrior 
buried  in  the  sepulchre.  It  is  of  gold, 
with  fibulae  of  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. Among  the  silver  articles  are  cups 
and  vases,  decorated  with  reliefs  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  some  of  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  "Larthia" 
in  Etruscan  letters.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing glass  ease  is  a  collection  of  Bo- 


man  bronzes  and  glass,  discovered  at 
Pompeii  in  1849  during  an  excavation 
at  which  Pius  IX.  was  present  j  there 
are  some  good  pieces  of  window-glass, 
a  marble  bas-relief  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  and  an  iron  spade  similar 
in  form  to  those  used  at  this  day  in 
England.  Tenth  Chamber.  A  passage 
containing  a  seriesof  Roman  water-pipes 
in  lead,  dug  up  near  the  aqueduct  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  Porta  Aurelia ;  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  found  near  Pe- 
rugia, having  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  the  leg,  and  holding  a  bird  in  his 
hand ;  and  an  Etruscan  urn,  with  an  in- 
scription, from  Yulci,  leads  us  to— Ele- 
venth Chamber,  or  of  the  Tombs  (10),  in 
which  are  preserved  copies  upon  canvas 
of  the  paintings  discovered  in  the  prin- 
cipal tombs  of  Tarquinii,  and  in  the 
Painted  Tomb  of  Yulci ;  they  do  not 
give  the  complete  series  of  any  single 
tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of  the  choicest 
subjects.  The  Etruscan  paintings  here 
copied  are  noticed  in  our  account  of 
Tarquinii,  at  the  close  of  this  volume. 
The  Vulci  paintings  are  from  one  of 
the  few  painted  tombs  discovered  on 
that  site.  As  this  tomb  is  now  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  as  the  paintings 
at  Tarquinii  are  rapidly  perishing  from 
damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
these  copies  are  of  great  value  as  repre- 
sentations of  costume  and  domestic 
manners.  On  one  we  see  a  boar- 
hunt,  with  huntsmen  in  full  chace; 
in  another  a  horse-race,  with  the 
judges,  the  stand,  the  prize,  and  all 
the  anxiety  of  the  start ;  on  a  third  is 
represented  a  death-bed  scene  of  touch- 
ing interest ;  on  others  are  various 
dances,  glmes,  funeral  feasts,  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  This  room  also 
contains  several  red  and  brown  fluted 
jars  for  oil  and  wine  from  Yeii  and 
Care ;  a  sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name  of  Tanaquil  (Thanch- 
vilus)  ;  an  inscribed  cippus  in  the  form 
of  a  millstone  j  earthen  braziers ;  some 
specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in 
marble  j  an  inscription  of  a.  d.  805 
found  at  Yulci,  interesting  as  fixing 
the  name  of  the  site,  &c. — Returning 
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through  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  is  the 
Twelfth  Chamber,  off  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpainted  tomb;  it  is 
entered  by  a  low  door,  and  guarded 
on  each  side  by  lions  couohant  from 
Vulci.  It  is  dirided  in  the  inte- 
rior into  2  vaulted  cells  with  3 
couches,  on  which  the  bodies  were 
placed,  while  on  the  walls  are  hung 
rases,  tazze,  and  other  objects  of 
domestic  use.  In  a  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamber  are  several 
handsome  vases  in  bronze,  some  of  a 
peculiar  yellow  metal,  one  a  kind  of 
patera,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  these  objects  were  discovered 
in  a  tomb  of  the  family  of  the  Heren- 
nii,  near  Bolsena.  The  singular  bronze 
vase  in  the  form  of  two  cones  joined  by 
their  summits,  placed  over  this  case, 
was  found  in  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb 
at  Cervetri. 

The  Egyptian  Museum,  entered 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  and  Hall 
of  the  Greek  Cross,  although  inferior 
to  many  similar  collections  N.  of  the 
Alps,  presents  much  interest.  It  was 
commenced  by  Pius  "VTL,  by  a  collec- 
tion purchased  from  Andre  Gaddi, 
and  with  various  Egyptian  antiquities 
formerly  in  the  Capitoline  and  other 
museums :  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  sinoe  then.  It  consists 
of  10  rooms,  placed  underneath  the 
Etruscan  collection.  First  Room. — 
Sundry  Cuphio  and  Arabic  inscriptions 
on  the  walls ;  a  model  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mid, and  some  Steles.  Second  Room. — 
Several  papyri  in  frames.  Third  Room. 
— Surrounded  with  glass  cases  contain- 
ing small  figures  in  stone  ancf  earthen- 
ware of  Egyptian  divinities.  Fourth 
Room. — The  smaller  Egyptian  bronzes, 
&o.  Fifth  Room. — Egyptian  divinities, 
scarabssi,  Ac.  Sixth  Room,  or  semicir- 
cular hall,  corresponding  to  the  hemi- 
cycleof  the  Giardino  della  Pigna  outside, 
surrounded  by  mummies  and  mummy- 
cases,  and  statues  of  the  larger  Egyp- 
tian divinities  in  granite  and  basalt. 
Seventh  Room. — Smaller  Egyptian  di- 
vinities in  stone,  and  a  collection  of 
Canopi  and  vases  in  oriental  alabaster. 


Eighth  Room.  —  A  large  hall,  con- 
taining principally  Soman  imitations 
of  Egyptian  statues,  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Villa  Adrians,  They 
are  not  genuine  Egyptian  monuments, 
but  merely  copies  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Their  interest,  therefore, 
consists  in  being  illustrations  of  the 
art  and  taste  of  the  period:  as  a 
work  of  art,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
in  white  marble,  and  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  Kile.  Ninth  Room — contains 
colossal  statues  of  Egyptian  divinities, 
chiefly  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Bu- 
bastes  or  Pasht.  The  two  antique 
lions  in  granite  formerly  stood  at  the 
Fontana  di  Termini,  near  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  From  the  Cartouches 
which  are  engraved  on  them,  they  ap- 
pear to  date  from  Nectanebo  I.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  centy.  b.o.  The 
large  female  statue  between  these  lions 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  daughter 
of  Rhamses  II.  or  Sesostris.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  are  statues 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  his  wife 
ArsinoS,  with  hieroglyphics!  inscrip- 
tions ;  they  formerly  stood  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Senators  at  the  Capitol, 
and  were  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  Tenth  Room, 
opening  near  the  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Gross. — 2  fine  mummy-cases  in  green 
basalt,  and  4  richly  painted  ones  in 
wood. 

Returning  to  the  Gallery  of  the 
Candelabra*,  described  at  p.  224,  we 
enter  that  of 

The  Arazzi  or  Tapestries  of  Raphael, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  long  corridor 
divided  into  three  portions,  preceding 
the  Gallery  of  Maps.  They  are  called 
Arazzi)  from  having  been  manufactured 
at  Arras  in  France.  In  1515  and  the 
following  year  Raphael  designed  11 
cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which 
Leo  X.  required  to  cover  the  walls 
of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  These  car- 
toons were  executed  by  Raphael  himself^ 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Francesco  Penni ; 
the  English  traveller  will  scarcely  re- 
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quire  to  be  informed  that  7  of  the 
number  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  haying  been  purchased 
in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  The  tapes- 
tries from  these  cartoons  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Bernhard  van 
Orley,  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  then 
resident  in  the  Low  Countries.  Ten 
of  the  subjects  represent  the  history 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the  11th,  of 
which  all  trace  is  lost,  was  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  for  the  altarpiece. 
A  second  series  of  13  tapestries*  was 
executed  at  a  later  period,  by  Giulio 
Romano  and  others  of  Raphael  s  pupils, 
but  only  partially  from  the  great  mas- 
ter's designs:  they  represent  various 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  some 
among  the  number  are  so  much  in- 
ferior to  the  first  series,  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  being  by  his 
scholars.  During  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,in  1527,  these 
tapestries  were  seriously  injured  and 
stolen  from  the  Vatican :  they  were  re- 
stored in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency,  but  some  valuable  por- 
tions of  them  were  lost  for  ever.  They 
were  again  carried  off  by  the  Frenen 
in  1798,  and  were  sold  to  a  Jew  at 
Genoa,  who  burnt  one  of  them  for 

*  The  tapestries  of  this  second  series  were  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Francis  1.  of  France  to  decorate 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion  of  the 
canonisation  of  8.  Francesco  da  Paola  in  1579. 
Tbey  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Arazzi  delta  Scuola  ffuova,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  exclusively  from  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael :  as  at  present  arranged  the  tapestries  of 
both  aeries  are  mixed  together.  Several  of  these 
tapestries  have  been  restored  at  the  Government 
manufactory  of  S.  Michele. 

The  Arazzi  delta  Scucta  Vecchia,  exclusively 
from  Raphael's  designs, are— I.  The  Miraculous 
1  >raught  of  Fishes ;  2.  Christ  delivering  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter ;  3.  The  Stoning  of  St  Stephen ;  4. 
St.  Peter  healing  the  Lame  Man  In  the  Temple. 
5.  Death  of  Ananias ;  6.  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul;  7.  Elymas  struck  Blind;  8.  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Lystra ;  9.  The  Preaching  of  St. 
Paul  at  Athens;  10.  St  Paul  in  Prison  at 
Phllippi. 

The  Arazsi  della  Scuola  Nuova,  by  Raphael's 
pupils— 1.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents;  2. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  8.  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi;  4.  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple;  6.  The  Resurrection;  6.  Christ  in 
Hades;  7.  Christ  at  Emmaus;  8.  The  Ascen- 
rion;  9.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  10. 
Religion,  Justice,  and  Brotherly  Love. 


the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  threads 
used  in  the  bright  lights.  The  specula- 
tion fortunately  did  not  pay,  and  the 
Hebrew  in  1808  offered  to  sell  the 
remainder ;  when  they  were  purchased 
by  Pius  VII.  During  the  siege  of 
Borne  in  1849  they  were  again  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  the  lire  of  the 
French  artillery.  Two  balls  penetrated 
the  gallery,  but  fortunately  one  fell  on 
the '  floor,  and  the  other  at  the  foot 
of  the  "  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes." 
First  Series. — The  10  subjects  of  this 
series  have  suffered  greatly  from  time, 
and  are  much  faded,  but  the  beauty 
of  their  composition  is  imperishable, 
and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
material,  they  are  worked  with  sur- 
prising fidelity  to  the  original  designs. 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Arazzi,  310  feet 
long,  preceding  the  Gallery  of  Maps, 
erected  by  Fius  VIII.,  are  the  follow- 
ing, commencing  with  the  1.  hand  side : 
— 1.  The  Death  of  Ananias;  on  the 
margin  below,  the  return  of  Cardinal 
de1  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  to  Flo- 
rence in  1512.  2.  Our  Lord  delivering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter ;  and  below,  the 
flight  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  3.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
at  Lystra ;  and  below,  the  Farewell  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  4.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  5.  Our  Saviour  appearing 
in  the  Garden  to  Mary  Magdalene.  6. 
The  Supper  at  Emmaus.  7.  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple.  8.  The  Nativity. 
9.  The  Ascension.  10.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  11.  Christ  coming  out  of 
the  sepulchre.  12.  The  Light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  descending  on  the  Apostles. 
From  here,  crossing  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hall,  where  the  remainder 
of  the  Arazzi  have  been  recently  placed, 
and  less  well  seen  from  being  between  the 
windows,  are : — 13.  St.  Paul  in  prison  at 
Philippi  during  an  earthquake,  which 
is  here  represented  by  a  giant  in  a 
cavern  beneath.  14.  Religion,  Justice, 
and  Brotherly  Love,  by  Van  Orley 
and  other  pupils  of  Raphael.  15.  The 
Stoning  ot  St.  Stephen;  and  below, 
the  return  of  Card,  de'  Medici  to 
Florence  as  Papal  Legate.     16.  The 
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Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes;  and 
below,  the  entrance  of  Card,  de'  Medici 
into  the  Conclave,  where  he  was  elected 
Pope  (Leo  X).  17. 18. 19.  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  in  3  portions,  some 
of  the  cartoons  for  which  are  now  in 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London. 
20.  21.  22.  3  smaller  tapestries  of  a 
different  period,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion; the  Presentation  in  the  Temple; 
and  our  Saviour  carrying  the  Cross. 
24.  Christ  and  the  Disciples.  25.  Paul 
healing  the  lame  man  in  the  Temple. 
26.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Gallery  of  Maps.— This  fine  hall, 
500  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geographical  maps  of  Italy 
and  its  islands,  painted  in  the  reign  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  1572-1585,  by  the  Do- 
minican Friar  Ignazio  Danti,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Alatri.  They  are  interesting 
chiefly  as  showing  the  geographical 
knowledge  possessed  at  the  period  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

Beyond  the  Gallery  of  Maps  is  a 
series  of  Booms,  formerly  the  Pina- 
ootheca,  but  now  converted  into  re- 
ception rooms  where  the  Pope  some- 
times gives  audience  to  ladies  who 
are  presented  to  his  Holiness  on  Sun- 
days. One  of  these  apartments,  with 
heavy  panelled  ceilings  of  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIV.,  contains  modern 
paintings  of  little  merit ;  a  second  a 
series  of  Overbeck's  drawings  from  the 
life  of  Christ :  in  a  third  are  a  number 
of  modern  paintings  used  on  the  occa- 
sions of  the  canonization  .of  saints 
by  Pius  IX.  The  walls  of  the  Great 
Hall  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Stanze  of  Raphael  have  been  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Podesti,  relative  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  great 
event  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Pius 
IX.  On  one  side  is  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  on  the 
other  the  history  of  this  singular 
dogma.  The  portraits  of  the  persons 
who  took  part  on  the  occasion  are 
the  principal  merit  of  these  paintings, 
such  as  Card.  Antonelli,  the  celebrated 
Father  Paasaglia,  &c.  ;  as  works  of  art 


they  are  little  deserving  of  notice,  and 
present  a.  melancholy  contrast  with  the 
works  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Roman 
school  in  the  4  Halls  adjoining. 


Stauzb  of  Raphael. 

The  Stanze  are  4  chambers  opening 
out  of  the  second  range  of  Loggie. 
Before  Raphael's  visit  to  Rome  Ju- 
lius II.  had  employed  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Bramantino,  II  Sodoma, 
Bernardo  della  Gatta,  and  other 
celebrated  artists  of  the  period,  to 
decorate  these  halls.  They  were  still 
proceeding  with  their  task  when  Ra- 
phael was  summoned  by  the  pope 
in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
then  in  his  25th  year,  which  fixes  the 
date  in  1508.  The  first  subject  which 
he  painted  here  was  the  Duputa>  or 
the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,  in  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  pope  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
the  works  of  the  earlier  masters  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  whole 
might  be  painted  by  him.  A  ceiling  by 
Perugino,  to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 
after, was  preserved  at  Raphael's  inter- 
cession as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  mas- 
ter, but  all  the  other  works  were  effaced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
paintings  on  some  of  the  ceilings  by  H 
Sodoma.  Raphael  immediately  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  occupied  the  great  painter  during 
the  remainder  of  ms  life,  which  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  to  complete  the 
whole.  Those  subjects  which  were  un- 
finished at  his  death  were  executed  by 
his  pupils.  The  prevailing  idea,  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  these  paint- 
ings, is  an  illustration  of  the  establish- 
ment and  triumphs  of  the  Church  from 
the  time  of  Constantino.  The  subjects  of 
the  loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  types 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church;  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
interest,  and  in  agreat  measure  explains 
the  subjects.     Those  which  seem  to 
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hare  less  connexion  with  this  scheme, 
as  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  tave  been  executed  before 
Raphael  lad  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  whole  work  subservient  to  a 
comprehensive  cycle  of  Church  history. 
With  the  exception  of  the  2  figures  of 
Meekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Constantino,  all  the  paintings  are  in 
fresco.  A  few  years  .after  they  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  injured 
during  the  sack  of  Borne  by  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  lighted  their  fires  in 
the  centre  of  the  rooms.  In  the  last 
century  they  were  carefully  cleaned  by 
Carlo  Maratta;  but  the  smaller  compo- 
sitions underneath  the  principal  sub- 
jects were  so  much  obliterated  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  repaint  many  of 
them. 

The  Stanze  are  now  entered  (1866), 
on  public  days,  from  the  Loggia  of 
Raphael,  and  on  others  from  the  same 
stairs  that  lead  from  the  Courts  of 
San  Damasso  to  the  Pinacoteca  by  the 
Xioggia  of  Gregory  XIII.,  where  a  per- 
son is  in  attendance  from  9  to  3;  a 
small  fee  will  be  expected.  The  order 
in  which  they  thus  stand  is — the  Sala 
di  Constantino,  the  S.  di  Eliodoro,  the 
S.  or  Camera  della  Segnatura,  and  the 
S.  del  Incendio  del  Borgo  j  but  it  will 
be  better  for  the  visitor  to  follow  the 
reverse  arrangement,  as  more  chrono- 
logical, although  not  strictly  so. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  first 
painted ;  the  Stanza  of  Eliodoro  and 
the  S.  del  Incendio  the  next ;  and 
the  Sala  di  Constantino  the  last,  after 
the  death  of  Raphael,  and  by  his 
scholars. 

I.  The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del 
Sorgo. — The  subjects  of  the  paintings 
in  this  room  are  the  glorification  of  the 
Church,  illustrated  by  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  IV.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  pontificates  is  supposed 
to  be  complimentary  to  the  name  of  the 
then  reigning  pontiff,  Leo  X.  The  roof  is 
remarkable  for  the  frescoes  of  Perugino, 
which  Raphael's  affection  for  his  master 


would  not  allow  him  to  efface  when 
the  other  frescoes  of  the  early  painters 
were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  his 
works.  It  contains  4  circular  paintings, 
representing  the  Almighty  surrounded 
by  angels,  the  Saviour  in  glory,  the 
Saviour  with  the  Apostles,  and  his 
glorification  between  Saints  and  Angels. 
The  walls  are  partly  painted  by  Ra- 
phael, and  were  completed  in  1517. 
1.  Incendio  del  Borgo,  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  suburb  called  the 
Borgo,  or  the  Citta  Leonina,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  847.  This 
district  was  inhabited  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  from  whom,  according 
to  Anastatius,  it  derived  the  name  of 
"  Saxonum  vicus."  The  same  authority 
tells  us  that,  in  the  language  of  these 
pilgrims,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  Angli,  the  district  was  called  Surgue, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  care- 
lessness, it  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  Church  tradition  relates  that  the 
fire  was  approaching  the  Vatican,  when 
the  pope  miraculously  arrested  its  pro- 
gress with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In 
the  background  is  represented  a  por- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's  :  in  the  balcony  for 
the  papal  benediction  is  Pope  Leo 
IV.,  surrounded  by  church  dignitaries ; 
on  the  steps  below,  the  people  who 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  raising  their  outstretched  arms, 
in  the  act  of  imploring  his  inter- 
cession. On  each  side  are  the  burning 
houses.  On  the  rt.  a  group  of  men 
are  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  while  two  fine  female  figures 
are  bearing  water  to  their  assistance. 
On  the  1.  are  several  groups  escaping 
with  their  kindred.  A  group  of  dis- 
tracted mothers  and  their  children, 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  are 
earnestly  stretching  out  their  arms  to 
the  pope  and  imploring  buccout.  The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the 
very  highest  order :  the  forms  and  ac- 
tion of  the  principal  figures  bear  evident 
marks  of  the  influence  of  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  details  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  burning  of  Troy  : 
the  group  on  the  I  of  a  young  man. 
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carrying  off  his  father  recalls  the  story 
of  JEneaa  and  Anchises,  accompanied 
by  AflcaniuB  and  Creusa.    A  consider- 
able part  of  this  picture  was  painted 
by  the  scholars  of  Raphael :  the  group 
of   .JSneas    was    coloured   by  Giulio 
Romano.    2.    Over  the  window,   the 
Justification  of  Leo  IH.  before  Charle- 
magne,— The  pope  is  represented  clear- 
ing himself  on  oath  of  the  calumnies 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  cardinals,  and 
church  dignitaries.    3.  The  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  III. ;  a  fine  com- 
position, partly  painted  by  Raphael,  and 
partly,  it  is  said,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga. 
The  pope  and  emperor,  as  in  the  In- 
cendio    are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  I.,  as  almost  all  the  figures  in  the 
others  are  likenesses  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  4.  The  Victory  of 
Leo  IV.  oyer  the  Saracens  at  Ostia, 
painted  from  Raphael's  designs  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine.    The  chiaroscuro  sub- 
jects of  this  chamber  are  by  Polidoro  da 
Oaravaggio :  they  are  portraits  of  the 
princes  who  have  been  eminent  benefac- 
tors of  the  Church.    One  of  them  will 
not  fail  to  interest  the  English  traveller : 
it  bears  the  inscription,  Aistulphus  Rex 
sub  Leone  IV.  Pont.  JBritanniam  JBeato 
Petto  vectigalemfacit.    Ethelwolf  was 
king  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  IV.   (845-857).    The  inscription 
confirms  the  opinion  of  those  historians 
who  regard  him  as  the  first  sovereign 
of  England  who  agreed  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute of  Peter's  pence  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  is  represented  bearing  his  offering 
in  a  cup  filled  with  coin;  the  other 
benefactors  are  Godefroy  de  Bouillon, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Lothaire,  and 
Charlemagne,    The  doors  and  window- 
shutters  of  all  the  Stanze  are  remarkable 
for  their  elaborate  carvings  by  Giovanni 
Barile.    They  were  carefully  copied  by 
Poussin  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  intended  to  use  them  as  models  tor 
the  Louvre :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  partly  from  designs  of 
Raphael.     Of  the  intarsia  work,  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  little  remains. 
The  mosaics  of  the  floor,  representing 
▼ases  of  fruit  and  the  four  winds  in  the 


corners,  are  from  an  ancient  Roman 
villa. 

II.    The   Camera  delta  Segnatmra, 
or  delle  Scienze,  often  called  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  School  of  Athens,  contains 
subjects  illustrative  of  Theology,  Phi- 
losophy, Poetry,   and   Jurisprudence, 
completed  in  1511,  after  a  labour  of 
three  years.    The  roof: — The  arrange- 
ment of  the  compartments  and  several 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques had  been  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who  pre- 
served them  without  change.    The  sub- 
jects painted  by  Raphael  are  the  cir- 
cular pictures  containing  the  allegorical 
figures  of  the  Virtues  just  mentioned, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  square 
ones  illustrating  their  attributes :  thus 
we  have   Theology  and  the  Fall    of 
Man,  Poetry  and  the  Flaying  of  Mar- 
eyas,  Philosophy  and  the  Study  of  the 
Globe,  Justice  and  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon.     They    are    in     Raphael's 
second    manner.     The  walls:  —  The 
four  subjects    on  the  walls    are   ar- 
ranged  immediately   under  the   alle- 
gorical figures  on  the  roof^  with  which 
each  subject  corresponds.    1.  Theology, 
better  known  as  the  Dispute  on  the  Sa- 
crament, suggested  by  the  "Triumphs" 
of  Petrarch.     In  the  centre  of   the 
picture  is  an  altar,  with  the  eucharist 
overshadowed   by   the  dove,    as    the 
symbol  of  Christ  on  earth  :  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin   Church,   St.    Gregory, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  sit  on  either  side  of  it.    Near 
them  are  the  most   eminent  theolo- 
gians and  divines ;  while  at  each  side 
is  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentively  listen- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  the  Church.   These 
groups  are  remarkable  as  containing 
several  interesting  portraits ;   Raphael 
has  represented  himself  and  Perugino 
in  the  background,  on  the  1.;   near 
them,  the  figure  leaning  on  a  parapet 
and  holding  a  book  is  Bramante;  in 
the  rt.  corner  is  Dante  in  profile  crowned 
with  laurel;  near  him  are  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Sootus.  On  the  same 
side  is  Savonarola,  immediately  behind 
Dante,  in  a  black  cowl  The  pope  infront 
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is  Sixtus  IV.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  are  represented  the  Trinity, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  glory,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  10  majestic  figures,  repre- 
senting patriarchs  and  the  evangelists  ; 
the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  have 
gold  glories,  in  the  manner  of  the 
older  masters.  Underneath  this  com- 
position are  3  chiaroscuros,  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  the  central  one  representing 
the  Angel  appearing  to  St.  Augustan 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  warning  him. 
not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  2.  Poetry^ 
represented  by  Mount  Parnassus,  with 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  assem- 
blage of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian 
poets.  Apollo  is  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  picture  playing  on  a  violin,  and 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  epic 
poets;  on  his  rt.  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Dante,  in  a  red  robe,  and  crowned 
with  laurel.  Homer,  a  fine  inspired 
figure,  is  reciting,  while  a  young  man 
is  engaged  in  writing  down  his  inspira- 
tions. Below  these,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  window,  are  the  lyric  poets ; 
on  one  side  is  Sappho  holding  a  scroll 
which  bears  her  name,  and  addressing 
a  group  of  four  figures,  representing 
Corinna,  Petrarch,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid,  a  fine  tall  figure,  in  a  yellow 
dress.  On  the  other  side  of  the  window 
is  Pindar,  a  venerable  old  man,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation  with 
Horace.  Close  by  are  Callimachus, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  a  beard- 
less figure,  supposed  to  be  Sannazzaro. 
Above  these  is  Boccaccio.  Near  this 
fresco  is  inscribed  the  date  1511.  3.  PA»- 
losophi/iVreW.  known  by thepopularname 
of  the  "  School  of  Athens.  A  Portico, 
or  Temple,  of  imposing  architecture,  is 
crowded  with  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  ancient  times.  On  a  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holding  a  volume  in 
the  act  of  disputation,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  celebrated  followers  of  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Plato,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  speculative  school, 
is  pointing  towards  heaven;  Aristotle, 
as  the  founder  of  the  ethical  and  phy- 


sical philosophy,  points  towards  the 
earth.  On  the  1.  is  Socrates,  explaining 
his  doctrines  to  Alcibiades  and  other 
disciples.  In  the  foreground  and  on  the 
lower  platform  are  the  philosophers 
of  lesser  note.  On  the  1.  is  Pythagoras 
writing  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
Empedocles  and  other  followers ;  one  of 
these  wears  a  turban,  and  another  holds 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  harmonic 
scale :  behind  him  a  youthful  figure  in 
a  white  cloak,  with  his  hand  in  his 
breast,  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait 
of  Francesco  Maria  della  Bovere,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Raphael,  and  the  nephew  of  Julius  II. 
On  the  rt.,  Archimedes,  under  the 
likeness  of  Bramante,  is  represented 
tracing  a  geometrical  figure  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  graceful 
youths  attentively  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  demonstration  :  the  young 
man  in  blue  by  his  side  is  Federigo  II., 
duke  of  Mantua.  Behind  this  group, 
in  the  angle  of  the  picture,  are  Zoro- 
aster and  Ptolemy,  one  holding  a  celes- 
tial and  the  other  a  terrestrial  globe, 
as  the  representatives  of  Astronomy 
and  Geography:  they  are  both  in 
the  act  of  addressing  two  figures  in 
the  background,  which  are  Raphael 
himself  and  his  master  Perugino. 
Between  this  group  and  that  of 
Pythagoras  a  solitary  and  half-naked 
figure  on  the  steps  is  Diogenes.  This 
masterly  composition  contains  52 
figures,  all  characterised  by  the  variety 
and  gracefulness  of  their  attitudes,  and 
their  masterly  connexion  with  the 
principal  action  of  the  picture.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  learning  of 
the  period :  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Raphael,  although  a  very  young 
man,  was  well  versed  m  the  history  of 
ancient  times  ;  he  was  also  probably 
assisted  by  the  learned  men  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Julius  II.  in 
the  details  of  the  composition,  and  a 
letter  is  preserved  in  which  he  asks 
the  advice  of  Ariosto  on  the  leading 
argument  of  the  picture.  The  original 
cartoon,  from  which  some  slight  varia- 
tions may  be  traced,  is  preserved  in  the 
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Ambrosian  library  at  Milan;  Borne  of  the 
old  engravings  converted  it  into  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  and  altered  several 
of  the  figures  to  correspond  with  that 
subject.  One  of  the  historical  chiaro- 
scuros underneath,  by  Fierino  del  Vaga, 
represents  the  deatl}  of  Archimedes 
while  absorbed  in  his  studies.  During 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  one  of  the 
French  balls  penetrated  this  chamber, 
and  slightly  damaged  a  corner  of  the 
vaulting.  4.  Jurisprudence,  represented 
in  three  compartments:  in  the  first 
over  the  window  are  three  allegorical 
figures  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and 
Temperance;  the  first  has  two  faces, 
one  with  youthful  features,  the  other 
with  those  of  bearded  old  age,  indicative 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and  future. 
On  one  side  of  the  window,  underneath 
the  figure  of  Fortitude,  Justinian  is 
presenting  the  Pandects  to  Tribonian, 
in  allusion  to  the  civil  law;  on  the 
other,  under  Temperance,  Gregory  IX. 
delivers  the  Decretals  to  an  advocate  of 
the  Consistory,  in  allusion  to  the  canon 
law.  The  arrangement  of  this  subject, 
in  which  law  is  made  dependent  on 
morals,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  pope  is 
the  portrait  of  Julius  II.;  near  him 
are  Cardinal  def  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Farnese,  afterwards 
Paul  III.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
Julius  III. 

III.  Stanza  of  Heliodorus,  finished 
in  1514 :  the  subjects  illustrate  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  over  her  enemies, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  her  doctrines 
were  substantiated.  The  roof  is  ar- 
ranged in  4  compartments,  containing 
subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  the  Covenant  of  Abraham,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jacob's  Dream,  and 
the  Appearance  of  God  to  Moses  in  the 
fiery  Bush.  The  walls .— 1.  The  Ex- 
pulsion of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple, 
taken  from  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  2nd 
book  of  Maccabees,  an  allusion  to  the 
successful  efforts  of  Julius  II.  in  libe- 
rating the  States  of  the  Church  from  the 
enemies  of  the  papal  power.  In  the 
foreground  is  Heliodorus  with  his  at- 


tendants in  the  act  of  bearing  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  flying  before 
the  "  horse  with  the  terrible  rider,"  and 
the  two  youths  who  are  scourging  them 
with  rods.  Heliodorus  himself  has  fallen 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which 
sits  the  avenging  angel,  who  drives  them 
from  the  temple.    In  the  background 
is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the  altar, 
praying  for  the  divine  interposition. 
In  the  L  of  the  fresco  is  a  group  of 
amazed   spectators,  among   whom   is 
Julius  IL,  borne  by  his    attendants 
on  a  chair  of  state,  and  accompanied 
by  his  secretaries ;  one  of  the  bearers 
in  front  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of 
Raphael's  designs ;  the  person  with  the 
inscription  "Jo.   Petro  de   Folicariis 
Cremonen."  in  his  hand  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs  to  Julius  II.   "  Here," 
says  Lanzi,  "you  may  almost  fancy 
you  hear  the  thundering  approach  of 
the  heavenly  warrior  and  the  neighing 
of  his  steed;   while  in  the  different 
groups  who  are  plundering  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  and  in  those  who  gaze 
intently  on  the  sudden  consternation 
of  Heliodorus,  without  being  able  to 
imagine  the  cause,  we  see  the  expres- 
sion of  terror,  amazement,  joy,  humility, 
and  every  passion  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  exposed."   The  whole  of  this  fine 
composition  is  characterised  by  the  ex- 
ceeding richness  of  its  colouring :   in 
this  respect  the  Heliodorus  and  the 
Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly  regarded 
as  the  very  finest  productions  in  the 
series.     The  Heliodorus  shows  how 
far  Raphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  Michel  Angelo,  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  dignity  of  form, 
the  variety  and  boldness  of  the  fore- 
shortening, which  characterise  the  work 
of  that  great   master,  with  a   grace 
and  beauty  of  sentiment  peculiarly  his 
own.      2.    The  Miracle  of  BoUena> 
illustrating  the  infallibility  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  by  the  representa- 
tion of  that  celebrated  miracle.    Over 
the  window  is  the  altar,  with  the  offi- 
ciating priest  regarding  the  bleeding 
wafer  with  reverential  astonishment; 
behind  him  arei  the  choir-boys  and  the 
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people  pressing  forward  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  awe.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  altar  is  Julius  II.  praying,  at- 
tended by  two  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is 
Baf.  Riario,  and  below  4  bearers  of  the 
Pope' 8  8edia  Qestatoria,  with  a  mascu- 
line-looking female,  evidently  a  portrait. 
This  fresco  was  the  last  work  completed 
by  Raphael  during  the  reign  of  that  war- 
like pontiff.  3.  8.  Leo  I.  preventing  At" 
tila's  entrance  to  Rome,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII.  at  No- 
Vara  in  1513,  in  driving  the  French  out 
of  Italy.  On  the  rt.  of  the  picture  Attila 
is  represented  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
valry shrinking  in  terror  before  the 
apparition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
the  heavens ;  his  followers  are  already 
flying  in  amazement.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  pope,  attended  by  two  car- 
dinals and  the  officers  of  his  court; 
their  calm  expression  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  wild  terror  of  the  Huns.  The 
pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  he  may 
also  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  attend- 
ant cardinals,  which  has  been  adduced 
as  a  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
painting  was  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Julius  II.,  while  Leo  was  yet  Cardi- 
nal de*  Medici.  On  the  1.  of  the  pope 
are  three  figures  on  horseback :  the 
one  in  a  red  dress  on  a  grey  horse  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Perugino, 
the  crossbearer  to  be  Raphael  him- 
self. 4.  The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter, 
an  allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  effect  of  the  4  lights.  Over  the 
window,  the  angel  is  seen  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison  awakening  the 
Apostle,  who  is  sleeping  between  the  two 
soldiers.  The  interior  is  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
angeL  On  the  rt.  of  the  window  the 
angel  is  leading  St.  Peter  from  the 
prison  while  the  guards  are  sleeping  on 
the  steps ;  the  light,  as  in  the  former 
case,  proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
angeL  On  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow the  guards  have  been  alarmed  and 
are  rousing  themselves  to  search  for 
their  prisoner ;  one  holds  a  torch,  from 


which,  and  from  the  moon  shining  in 
the  distance,  the  light  of  the  group  is 
derived.  Vasari  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
frescoes  painted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro 
della  Franceses  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  this  picture.  The  chiaro- 
scuro subjects  in  this  chamber  are  sub* 
jects  allegorical  to  the  reigns  of  Julius 
II.  and  Leo  X.  The  mosaics  on  the 
floor  are  ancient,  but  rude  in  execution, 
the  best  portion  being  the  Medusa's 
head  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  borders 
consists  of  the  rostra  of  galleys  under 
a  series  of  arches. 

IV.  Sala  of  Constantine. — This  large 
hall  was  not  painted  until  after 
the  death  of  Raphael.  He  had  pre- 
pared the  drawings,  and  had  begun 
to  execute  them  in  oil.  The  figures 
of  Justitia  and  Fides,  on  each  side 
of  the  great  painting,  were  the  only 
portions  of  the  composition  which  he 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimately 
completed  in  fresco  by  Giulio  Romano, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaelle  del 
Colle.  The  subjects  are  illustrative 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
and  their  mode  of  treatment  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fres- 
coes of  Pietro  della  Franceses  in  tho 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo.  1.  The 
Defeat  of  Maxentius  by  Constantino 
at  the  MUvian  Bridge,  entirely  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  Giulio 
Romano ;  the  largest  historical  subject 
ever  painted.  No  other  composition 
by  Raphael  contains  such  a  variety  of 
figures,  such  powerful  and  vigorous 
action,  such  animation  and  spirit  in 
every  part  of  the  picture.  Bellori  says 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  borne 
along  by  the  energy  of  the  warriors  he 
was  painting,  and  to  have  carried  his 
pencil  into  the  fight.  It  represents 
the  moment  when  Maxentius  in  his  re- 
treat is  driven  into  the  Tiber  by  Oon- 
stantine,  whose  white  horse  rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.  One  body  of  the  troops  of 
Maxentius  is  flying  over  the  bridge  in 
disorder,  while  another  on  the  1.  hand 
is  gallantly  sustaining  the  last  struggle 
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of  despair.    In  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
multuous scene  an  old  soldier  is  seen 
raising   the   dead  body  of  a   young 
standard-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
episodes  which  are  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.    The  colouring,  on  the  whole, 
is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle  tints, 
but  very  powerful  in  parts.     Lanzi 
says  that  Iroussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giulio's  manner,  and  con- 
sidered the  hardness  of  his  style  well 
suited  to  the  fury  of  such  a  combat. 
2.   The  Cross  appearing  to   Constan- 
tine while  addressing  his  troops  prior 
to  the  battle.    This  and  the  succeeding 
subjects  are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  from  Raphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes    may   be   recognised 
which  could  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius.  The 
ugly  dwarf  in  one  corner  is  Grradasso  da 
Norcia,  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Berni. 
In  the  background  are  several  ancient 
Roman   monuments  —  the   Moles   of 
Hadrian,  the  Pyramid  of  Oaius  Cestius, 
Ac.    The  execution  of  this  subject  is 
by  Giulio  Romano.    3.  The  Baptism 
of  Constantine  by  St.  Silvester,  painted 
by  Francesco  Penni  (H  Fattore),  in 
1524,  who  has  introduced  his  portrait  in 
a  black  dress  with  a  velvet  cap.  This 
painting  contains   also  a  portrait  of 
Baldaesare  Castiglione,  dressed  in  black, 
and  leaning  against  a  column ;  and  a 
view  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran 
340  years  ago.   4.  Constantine' s  dona- 
tion of  Borne  to  the  Pope,  painted  by 
Ranaelle  del  Colle,  has  an  interesting 
view  of  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  8  figures  of  popes  on  each  side  of 
these  4  large  paintings  are  said  to  be 
by  Giulio  Romano.     The  ohiaroscuro 
subjects   below   are   by  Polidoro   da 
Caravaggio;    the  Triumph   of  Faith 
on  the  root,  a  Pagan  statue  thrown 
from  its  pedestal  and  replaced  by  the 
cross,  is  an  inferior  work  by  Tommaso 
Lauretti;  the  other  paintings  of  the 
vault  are  by  the  Zuccheri.    During  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1849  a  Frenoh  musket- 
ball  passed  through   the  window  of 
this  chamber,  but  did  no  further  damage 


than  the  erasure  of  half  of  the  letter  T 
in  the  inscription,  "  Sixtus  V.  Pont." 
The  mosaics  which  form  the  floor  of  this 
hall  were  discovered  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Scaia  Santa,  on  the  Lateran,  in  1853, 
and  placed  here  by  order  of  Pius  IX.  ; 
the  arrangement  is  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  ancient  edifice,  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present. site. 

From  the  Sala  of  Constantine  a  low 
door  leads  into  the  Antieamera  delie 
Stanze  (I),  or  Sala  degU  Chiaroscuri, 
originally  painted  by  Raphael:  the 
Apostles  are  by  Gt.  d'Udine,  but 
have  been  ruined  by  0.  MaratU's 
restorations  j  the  other  frescoes  by  the 
Zuccheri  and  their  school.  From  here 
open  the  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  on  one 
side,  and  the  Loggia  of  Raphael  on  the 
other;  the  former  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  but  can  be  seen  on  application 
to  the  custode  of  the  Stance.* 

Capella  di  San  Lorenzo  (2). — This 
little  chapel  is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  art  for  its  frescoes  by  Fra  AngeUco  da 
Fiesole.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  V .  as 
his  private  chapel,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  is  probably  the  only 
decorated  portion  of  the  Vatican  palace 
which  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der YI.  The  frescoes  represent  differ- 
ent events  in  the  lives  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence.  Those  on  the  walls 
are—  First  or  Uppermost  Series  in  the 
Lunettes  .•  1.  The  Ordination  of  Ste- 
phen. 2.  Stephen  distributing  charity ; 
3.  His  preaching,  a  beautifully  expres- 
sive composition;  4.  His  appearance 
before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem;  5. 
His  being  dragged  to  Execution;  6. 
The  Stoning  of  the  Martyr.  Second 
or  Lower  Series:  1.  The  Ordination  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  Sixtus  II.,  under  the 
likeness  of  Nicholas  V. ;  2.  The  Pope 
delivering  to  him  the  Church  treasures 

*  The  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the  Statue, 
and  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the.  Sfxtine' Chapel, 
have  been  well  reproduced  in  carbon  photo- 
graph* by  Mr.  Braun,  at  Dornach,  near  Golmar, 
In  France ;  they  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
sequently most  suited  to  artiste;  their  price 
Is  high.  The  same  artist  has  reproduced, 
and  in  the  same  way,  the  original  drawings 
of  the  old  masters  in  the  collections  of  Florence. 
Milan,  Venice,  fcc  ^ 
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for  distribution  among  the  poor;  3. 
Their  Distribution  by  St.  Lawrence; 
4.  The  Saint  carried  before  the  Prefect 
Decius ;  6.  His  Martyrdom,  a.d.  253. 
Upon  the  pilasters  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  course  of  frescoes  are  4  Fathers  and 
4  Doctors  of  the  Church,  two  of  whom, 
SS.  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  are  nearly  obliterated, 
the  others  have  been  badly  restored ; 
on  the  roof  are  the  4  Evangelists  with 
their  symbols.  Most  of  these  interesting 
works  have  been  well  preserved ;  Lanzi 
says  that  all  critics  were  delighted  to  be- 
stow upon  them  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
related  that,  so  completely  had  these 
beautiful  frescoes  been  forgotten  or  lost 
sight  of  in  the  last  century,  that,  when 
search  was  made  by  Bottari  to  discover 
them  after  Vaaari's  indications,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  chapel 
through  the  window ;  and  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Goethe  that  it  was 
one  of  the- merits  of  a  German  artist 
then  residing  at  Rome,  in  exploring  the 
labyrinths  of  the  Vatican,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  chapel  of  Nicholas  Y.  The 
paintings  were  restored  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Camuccini  in  the 
reign  of  Pius  "VTL 

The  Loggie  were  begun  by  Julius  II., 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and  com- 
pleted by  Raphael  in  the  pontificate  of 
LeoX.  They  form  a  triple  open  portico, 
of  which  the  2  lower  stories  are  sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  and  the  third  by 
columns.  The  only  part  painted  by 
Raphael  is  that  which  faces  the  city, 
on  the  middle  tier.  The  two  other 
sides  in  continuation  were  added  by 
Gregory  XIII.  and  his  successors,  in 
order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of  the 
court  of  San  Damaso.  The  Loggia  of 
the  lower  story  is  covered  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  recently 
been  completed  by  Sig.  Mantovani,  with 
great  talent  and  success.  The  vaults  of 
the  small  domes,  in  which  are  figured 
the  devices  of  Leo  X.,  the  Medicean 
tricoloured  Prince  of  Wales's  feather, 
and  the  oxen -yoke,  are  particularly 
varied  and  elegant  for  their  decora- 


tions. A  bust  of  Gior.  da  Udine  has 
been  placed  in  the  niche  at  the  end 
of  this  gallery.  The  second  story  con* 
tains  the  celebrated  frescoes  which  have 
given  to  it  the  name  of  the  "  Loggia 
of  Raphael.'1  It  is  divided  off  into  13 
arcades,  sustained  by  pilasters  covered 
with  stucco  ornaments  in  low  relief, 
and  arabesques  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
who  is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea 
from  the  then  recently  discovered 
paintings  beneath  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  these  decorations :  figures, 
flowers,  animals,  mythological  subjects, 
and  architectural  ornaments  are  com- 
bined with  the  most  delightful  fancy ; 
and  though  seriously  injured  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by  the  re- 
storations of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
they  are  full  of  interest.  Each  coved 
vault  of  the  13  arcades  contains  4  sub- 
jects connected  with  some  particular 
epoch  of  Scripture  history,  executed 
from  Raphael's  designs  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Pierino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaelle 
del  CoUe.  There  are,  therefore,  52 
subjects  in  all.  Of  these,  48,  being 
those  of  the  first  12  arcades,  repre- 
sent different  histories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  last  4  are  taken  from 
the  New,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
typical  subjects  of  the  former  series 
with  the  establishment  and  triumph  of 
the  Church,  represented  in  the  paintings 
of  the  adjoining  Statute.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects  begin  with  the  Creation, 
and  end  with  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  —  1.  The  Creation  of  the 
World,  executed  by  Raphael  himself, 
as  Lanzi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest.  The  four  subjects 
consist  of— The  Separation  of  Light 
and  Darkness,  of  Earth  and  Water,  the 
Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of 
Animala  •  amongst  the  latter  the  fabu- 
lous unicorn  and  the  one-horned  rhino- 
ceros have  been  introduced  2.  The 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  3.  The 
history  of  Noah.  These  2  compart- 
I  ments    are   by   Giulio  Romano :  the 
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Eve  in  the  Fall,  on  the  second,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Raphael  himself.  4.  Abraham  and 
Lot;  5.  Isaac;  both  by  Francesco 
jPenm.  6.  Jacob,  by  PeUegrino  da 
Modena,  7.  Joseph;  8.  Moses;  both 
by  CHulio  Romano.  9.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  subject,  by  Raffaelle  del 
Colle.  10.  Joshua ;  and  11.  David,  by 
JPierino  del  Vaga.  12.  Solomon,  by 
PeUegrino  da  Modena.  18.  New  Testa- 
ment subjects, — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Qiulio  Romano.  Lanzi 
justly  says  that  "the  exposure  of  the 
gallery  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
has  almost  reduced  it  to  the  squalid 
appearance  of  the  ancient  grotesques ; 
but  they  who  saw  it  after  it  was  finished, 
when  the  lustre  of  the  gilding,  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  stuccoes,  the 
brilliance  of  the  colours,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  marbles,  made  it  resplendent 
with  beauty  on  every  side,  must  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  as  at  a 
vision  of  Paradise.  Vasari  says  much 
of  it  in  these  few  words,  that "  it  is 
impossible  either  to  execute  or  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  work."  The  other 
2  wings  of  this  tier  have  less  interest 
by  the  side  of  these  beautiful  composi- 
tions :  they  contain  a  series  of  frescoes 
in  continuation  of  the  New  Testament 
history,  painted  by  Sicciolante  da  Ser* 
tnoneta,  Tempetta>  Lorenzo  Sabbatini, 
&o.  Those  in  the  gallery  forming  the 
continuation  of  the  Loggia  of  Baphael, 
and  which  were  executed  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  have  been  recently  very 
judiciously  restored  by  Signor  Manto- 
vani :  the  3rd  portion,  next  the  Pope's 
apartments,  hitherto  neglected,  has 
been  painted  by  the  same  talented 
artist,  and  offers  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  modern  pictorial  decoration 
in  Rome.  The  square  subjects,  repre- 
senting the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  are 
by  Prof.  Consoli ;  the  views  of  modern 
monuments  of  Borne  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  the  groups  of 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  Ac.,  and  the 
arabesque  ornaments,  entirely  from 
studies  of  Sig.  Mantovani.   Some  of  the 


carved  doors,  which  date  from  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  are  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood.  The  uppermost  Loggie, 
on  which  the  Pinaootheca  opens,  was 
painted  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
VII.  with  maps  and  landscapes ;  that 
on  the  side  which  overlooks  the  city, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  was 
restored  under  Gregory  XVI.,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  maps  of  European 
countries. 

[The  Stanze  and  the  Museum  are 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  except 
on  holidays,  from  12  to  3  o'clock,  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  They  may,  however, 
be  seen  on  any  day  by  applying  to 
the  cwtode*,  who  will  expect  a  gra- 
tuity ;  the  Gallery  of  Pictures  every 
day  except  Monday.  To  see  the  statues 
by  torchlight  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  major-domo,  through  the 
consul  or  a  diplomatic  agent,  which  is 
never  refused ;  his  order  will  admit  12 
persons  on  each  evening.  The  fee  to 
the  custode  on  this  occasion  is  8  to 
10  scudi.  The  Swiss  guard  expect  I 
scudo,  and  the  wax  torches  which  are 
required  cost  nearly  5  scudi  more.]* 


PlNACOTHXCA,  OB  GaLUEBT  OP 

Pictures. 

Although  the  Vatican  Pinaootheca 
does  not  contain  in  all  50  pictures,  it 
has  more  real  treasures  of  art  than  any 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  da  Foligno, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  are 
a  gallery  in  themselves;  it  is  rather 
an  advantage,  perhaps,  that  there  are  so 
few  inferior  works  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  from  these  chefs* 
d'ceuvre.  The  collection,  which  was 
formerly  placed  in  a  series  of  small 

*  These  excursions  are  best  arranged  at  Spit- 
hover's  and  Plate's  libraries,  where  the  names  of 
persons  are  set  down,  until  a  sufficient  number 
to  constitute  the  party  offers.  The  charge  for 
13  persons,  everything  included,  is  18  scudi. 
which  is  distributed  in  fees  to  the  attendants, 
Swiss  Guards,  and  in  payment  for  the  wax 
torches.  The  excursion  embraces  all  the  halls 
except  those  of  the  Candelabra*,  the  Egyptian, 
and  Etruscan  Museums. 
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Plait  of  the  Pinacotheca  at  the  Vatican. 


Great  Cmtrt  of  Palace, 


a.  Entrance. 

bb.  Upper  Loggia  of  Palace. 

c.  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome/ 


d.  The  Madonna  da  Foligno. ) 
0.  The  Transfiguration. 


ill-lighted  rooms  at  the  extremity  of 
the  2nd  Gallery  of  the  Arazzi,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Stanze  of 
Raphael,  has  been  removed  to  a  hand- 
some suite  of  halls,  forming  the  part  of 
the  palace  erected  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
opening  out  of  the  upper  Loggia,  where 
the  pictures  are  seen  to  much  more 
advantage.  Instead  of  simple  numbers, 
as  formerly,  the  painter's  name  and  the 
subject  of  the  picture  are  affixed  to 
each. 

The  annexed  plan  will  be  useful  to 
the  visitor  in  following  our  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  Pinacotheca. 

Before  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  almost  all  the  pictures  in  the 
Pinacotheca  belonged  to  churches  from 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  Louvre ; 
mid  on  being  restored  in  1815,  instead 
of  being  returned  to  where  they  formerly 
stood,  were  retained  by  Pius VII.,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  and 
[jRome.'] 


Canova,  to  form  this  now  incomparable 
collection. 

Book  II. 


a 


Leon,  da  Vinci, — (I.)    St.  Jerome, 
sketch. 


Perugvno.  —  (II.)  St.  Benedict,  S. 
Placidus,  and  Sta.  Flavia,  formerly  in 
the  Benedictine  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  de'  Casi- 
nensi  at  Perugia,  from  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  Louvre  by  the  French. 

JBenotzo  Qozzoli, — (III.)  A  predella 
with  the  miracles  of  St.  Hyacinthus, 
consisting  of  several  subjects. 

Raphael*—  (IV.)     The    Christian 

*  We  have  adopted  throughout  these  Hand- 
books this  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  great 
painter  in  preference  to  the  more  pretentious 
Raffaele,  adopted  by  many  modern  writers 
on  art ;  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  our  own  language,  and  agrees  better  with 
that  adopted  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Um- 
brian  school  himself,  who  generally  subscribed 
himself  Raphaello.— See  p.  312. 

M 
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Mysteries  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Cir- 
cumcision: 3  exquisite  little  subjects 
in  Raphael's  early  manner,  which 
originally  formed  the  predeUa  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (No.  XXVII.) 
in  the  3rd  room. 

Andrea  Mantegna. — (V.)  A  Pieta. 
An  excellent  and  characteristic  speci- 
men of  the  master's  style,  formerly  in 
the  Aldroyandi  Gallery  at  Bologna. 

Fra  Angelico  da  Fteeole. —  (VI.) 
The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  re- 
presented in  two  predella  pictures,  for- 
merly in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domenico  at 
Perugia,  from  which  they  were  carried 
by  the  French  to  Paris,  where  the  third 
still  remains. 

F.  Francia.— (VII.)  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome,  sadly  retouohed. 

Raphael.— (VIII.)  The  3  Theological 
Virtues,  Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope, 
beautiful  circular  medallions,  with 
angels;  these  lovely  subjects  formed 
the  predella  to  Raphael's  picture  of  the 
Entombment  now  in  the  Borghese  Gal- 
lery (see  p.  285). 

JSenvenuto  Qarofalo? — (X.)  A  Holy 
Family;  the  Virgin  and  Child;  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Catherine;  formerly 
in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Capitol. 

Carlo  Orif>eUi.—(XI.)  One  of  the 
old  Venetian  masters.  The  dead  Christ, 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  with  St.  John  and 
the  Magdalen. 

Ghiercino. — (XII.)  The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  fine  composition; 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  particularly 
grand. 

Murillo.—(XY.)  The  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  with  the 
Infant  Christ ;  a  lovely  picture.  This 
painting  was  presented  to  Pius  IX. 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  An  inferior 
work,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
lately  placed  in  this  room,  is  attributed 


to  the  same  master.  2  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints,  by 
Fra,  Angelico,  and  a  Holy  Family  by 
Bonifazio. 

Ghiercino.  —  (XVI.)  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  formerly  in  the  Capitoline 
Collection. 


Room  m. 

Domenichino.— (i  V 11.)  The  Comer- 
nion  of  St.  Jebohe. — This  magnifi- 
cent work,  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Domenichino,  is  generally  considered 
second  only  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael,  opposite  to  which  it  stands. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  its 
unity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
explain  the  subject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  the  Ara 
Oceli,  at  Rome,  but  the  monks  quar- 
relled with  Domenichino  and  placed 
the  picture  out  of  sight.    They  after- 
wards commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
an  altarpieoe  for  the  ch.,  and,  instead  of 
supplying  him  with  new  canvas,  they 
sent  him  the  St.  Jerome  to  be  painted 
over.    He  not  only  refused  to  commit 
such  sacrilege,  but  threw  up  his  engage- 
ment, and  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  picture,  declaring  that  he  knew  only 
2  painters  in  the  world,  Raphael  and 
Domenichino.  To  him  therefore  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this 
masterpiece  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
The  painting  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  en.  of  S.  Girolamo  della  Capita, 
from  which  it  was  removed  to  Paris.  St. 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re- 
presented receiving  the  Sacrament  from 
St.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  who  is  clothed 
in  the  vestments  of  the  Greek'  Church : 
the  deacon    bearing  the   sacramental 
chalice  wears  the  dalmatica,  and  the 
kneeling  attendant  holds  the  volume 
of  the  Gospels.    Santa  Paola,  on  her 
knees,  kisses  the  hands  of  the  dying 
saint.    The  Arab  in  a  turban  and  in 
the   background,  and   the  lion,     give 
variety  to  the  composition,  and  identify 
it  with  the  scene  in  which  the  action  is 
laid.    The  landscape  wen  through  tlio 
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arch  is  very  characteristic  of  Domeni- 
rhino's  style  in  this  department  of  art. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  painting  is  the 
inscription  Doic:  Zampbbitjb  Bonon 
F.A.,  MDOXIT. 

ZapAaeL— (XV  111.)   The  Madonna 
da  Foligno,  painted  originally  for  the 
high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  the  Ara  Coeli, 
and  transferred  in  1565  to  the  convent 
of   Sant'  Anna,  or  delle  Contesse>   at 
Foligno.  It  was  executed  about  the  time 
(1512)  when  Raphael  was  engaged  on 
the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  The  Madonna 
is  represented  with  the  Child  seated 
on  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  cherubs. 
Below,  on  one  side,  is  St.  Jerome,  re- 
commending to  her  protection  Sigis- 
mondo  Conti,  a  native  of  the  town, 
uncle  of  the  abbess  of  Foligno,  and 
secretary  of  Julius  II.,  at  whose  cost  the 
picture  was  painted.  On  the  other  side 
are    St.   Francis    and    St.  John    the 
Baptist.     Between  these  two  groups 
stands  an  angel  holding  a  tablet,  which 
is  said  to  have  borne  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  names  of  the  donor  and  the 
painter,  with  the  date  1512.    In  the 
background  is  a  city  with  a  bomb  falling 
on  it — an  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  preservation  of  S.  Conti  during 
the  siege  of  Foligno,  or  from  lightning. 
This  picture  is  one  of  Raphael's  most 
remarkable  examples  for  the  expression 
of  character :  the  angel  is  the  personi- 
fication of  beauty,  and  the  figure  of 
Sigismondo  Conti  has  all  the  reality 
of  life.      In  the  St.  Francis  we  see 
the  fervour  of  devotion  combined  with 
the  expression  of  those  holy  aspira- 
tions which  were   tho  characteristics 
of   his    life.    The  picture  was  taken 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  transferred  to 
canvas  (having  been  originally  painted 
on   wood),  in  doing  which  it  was  a 
good  deal  injured,  and,  what  is  still 
-worse,     considerably    retouched ;    in- 
deed,   the    outstretched    arm   of   St. 
John  appears  to    have  been  entirely 
z-epaintcd. 

Baphael.—  (XIX.)  The  Tbahsfi- 
^ttration,  the  last  and  greatest  oil 
m>icture  of  the  immortal  master,  and 


justly  considered  as  the  first  oil  painting 
in  the  world.  It  was  undertaken,  as 
Yasari  tells  us,  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  numerous 
works  whose  execution  he  had  intrusted 
to  his  pupils,  and  which  were  na- 
turally inferior  to  those  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  Transfiguration 
was  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Nar- 
bonne  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  then  archbishop  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  Clement  VII. ;  it  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  ace 
of  37,  and  was  suspended  over  the 
couch  on  winch  his  body  lay  in  state, 
and  afterwards  carried  before  it  at  his 
funeral,  while  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  yet  wet  upon  the 
canvas. 

"  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Him  in  that  hour  cat  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  and  colourless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved, 
And  sighs  hurst  forth  and  loudest  lamenta- 
tions." Roger*. 

For  several  years  this  picture  stood 
in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Mont- 
orio,  from  which  it  was  removed  to 
Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  re- 
turn in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican,  a  compensation  being  granted 
to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
stipend.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  frequently  criticised, 
but  it  appears  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  intention  of  the  painter 
to  produce  a  work  in  which  the  cala- 
mities of  life  should  lead  the  afflicted 
to  look  to  Heaven  for  comfort  and 
relief.  The  upper  part  of  the  com- 
position is  intended  to  represent  Mount 
Tabor;  the  3  apostles  are  lying  on 
the  ground,  unable  to  bear  the  light 
proceeding  from  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
who  is  floating  in  the  air  with  Moses 
and  Elijah,  as  a  personification  of  the 
power  of  the  Lord  and  the  source  of 
Christian  consolation.  The  scene  below 
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is  a  representation  of  the  Bufferings  of 
humanity :  on  one  side  are  9  of  the 
apostles;  on  the  other  a  group  of 
persons  are  bringing  to  them  a  demo- 
niac boy.  His  limbs  are  fearfully 
convulsed,  and  every  countenance 
wean  an  expression  of  terror.  Two  of 
the  apostles  point  upwards  to  indicate 
the  only  Power  by  whom  he  can  be 
cured.  "  In  the  fury  of  the  pos- 
sessed," says  Lanzi,  "  in  the  steady 
faith  of  the  father,  in  the  affliction 
of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  female, 
and  the  compassion  evinced  by  the 
apostles,  he  has  depicted  the  most 
pathetic  story  he  ever  conceived.  And 
yet  even  all*  this  does  not  excite  our 
admiration  so  much  as  the  primary 
subject  on  the  Mount.  There  the 
figures  of  the  2  prophets  and  the  8 
disciples  are  truly  admirable ;  but  still 
more  admirable  is  that  of  the  Saviour, 
in  which  we  seem  to  behold  that  efful- 
gence of  eternal  glory,  that  spiritual 
lightness,  that  air  of  divinity,  which 
will  one  day  bless  the  eyes  of  the  elect. 
In  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  on  which 
he  lavished  all  his  powers  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  we  see  at  once  the  last 
perfection  of  art  and  the  last  work  of 
Kaphael."  The  figure  of  the  demoniac 
boy  is  said  to  have  been  finished  by 
Giulio  Romano,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture.  The  2  figures  who  are  seen 
kneeling  under  the  tree  on  the  mount 
in  adoration  of  the  mysterious  scene  are 
St.  Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  introduced 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  the  patron  saints  of  his  father 
Giuliano,  and  of  his  uncle  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent. 


Boom  IV. 

Titian.— (XX.)  The  Virgin  and  Child 
surrounded  by  Angels  in  the  clouds, 
with  various  saints  underneath:  St. 
Sebastian,  a  fine  figure,  pierced  with 
arrows ;  St.  Francis  with  the  cross,  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  with  the  lily,  St. 
Nicholas,St.AmbroBe}andSt.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria.  The  colouring  of  the 


St.  Sebastian  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and 
the  details  of  the  dresses,  &c.,  are  elabo- 
rately worked.  ItwasonoeBemicircular 
at  the  top,  which  is  said  to  have  given 
it  the  effect  it  now  appears  to  want : 
this  upper  part  was  removed,  in  order 
to  make  it  a  companion  picture  to  the 
Transfiguration.  In  the  middle  is  the 
inscription  "Titian us  faciebat,"  who 
painted  it  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola  dei 
Frari  at  Venice. 

Ghtercino. — St.  Margaret  of  Cortona, 
recently  purchased  by  Pius  IX.  for  the 
gallery. 

Titian.— (XXI.)  A  Doge  of  Venice 
— probably  A.  Gritti — a  fine  portrait, 
formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi  gallery  at 
Bologna. 

Antonio  Suonvicino,  called  H  Moretto 
da  Bres&ia.— The  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Bartholomew ;  a  good  specimen  of  the 
master. 

Gvercino.—(XXIL)  The  Magdalen, 
restored  by  Camuccini ;  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  the  Convertite  in  the  Corso. 

Finturicchio.— (XXIII.)  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin :  below,  St.  Francis 
kneeling  in  the  midst  of  the  apostle* 
and  other  saints  in  adoration,  painted 
for  the  ch.  of  La  Fratta  in  Perugia. 

Perugino. — (XXIV.)  The  Resurrec- 
tion, painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco de'  Conventuali  at  Perugia.  The 
soldier  flying  in  alarm  is  a  portrait  of 
Perugino,  painted  by  Kaphael,  whom 
Perugino  has  represented  as  a  young 
soldier  asleep  on  the  rt. 

Giulio  Romano  and  il  Faitore  or 
F.  Penni—  (XXV.)  The  Madonna  df 
Monte  Luce,  painted  for  the  convent  of 
Monte  Luce  near  Perugia.  It  was 
ordered  in  1505,  when  Raphael  was  in 
his  22nd  year;  but  the  multiplicity  o? 
his  engagements  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  more  for  many  years  than  make  a> 
finished  study  for  the  picture,  wliicb 
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was  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion. His  occupations  increasing,  he 
had  only  commenced  the  upper  part 
of  the  composition  shortly  before  his 
death :  it  was  afterwards  finished  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni. 
It  bears  all  the  evidence  of  inferior 
hands,  and  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  great  painter. 
The  upper  part,  painted  by  Giulio 
Romano,  representing  Christ  crowning 
the  Virgin  in  the  heavens,  is  by  far  the 
best.  The  lower,  representing  the 
Apostles  assembled  round  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  is  by  Francesco  Penni. 

School  ofZerugino.— (XXVI.)  The 
JPresepe — The  Adoration  :  the  Virgin 
and  Joseph  are  kneeling  on  each  side  01 
the  infant  Saviour ;  in  the  background 
on  1.  are  the  2  shepherds  and  the  3  kings 
arriving  with  their  attendants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio  and  Lo 
Spagna;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
3  lungs  are  attributed  to  Raphael. 
Some  critics  attribute  the  whole  picture 
to  Lo  Spagna.  In  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  gallery,  this  picture,  called 
il  Santo  JPresepe,  is  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino,  Raphael,  and  Pinturicchio ;  it 
was  painted  for  the  ch.  of  La  Spinetta 
near  Todi. 

Raphael— (XXVII.)  The  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  painted  for  the  ch.  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  S.  Pietro 
dei  Oassinesi  at  Perugia.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Raphael,  and  was 
executed  during  his  residence  at  Citta 
di  Oastello.  The  Virgin  and  the  Sa- 
viour are  throned  in  the  heavens,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  bearing  musical  in- 
struments, and  cherubs  above.  Below 
are  the  Apostles  standing  round  the 
empty  tomb,  which  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  imperfectly  followed  out 
by  Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture  No. 
XXV.  The  Predella  once  attached  to 
this  picture  is  preserved  in  room  II. 
(No.  IV.). 

Perugino.—  (XXVIII.)    The    Ma- 
donna   and  Child,  throned,   with  S. 


Lorenzo,  S.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  S. 
Hercolanus,  and  S.  Constantius  in  ado- 
ration. This  picture  was  formerly  in 
the  Palazzo  Comunale  at  Perugia. 

Sassqferrato.— (XXIX.)  The  Virgin 
and  Infant  Christ  seated  on  the  moon 
surrounded  by  angels. 

M.  A.  Caravaggio. — (XXX.)  The 
Entombment  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  light  and  shade, 
powerfully  painted,  but  deficient  in 
religious  expression.  It  formerly  stood 
in  the  Chiesa  Nuova  at  Borne,  and  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's. 

Spagnoletto. — The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence. 

Nicolo  Alunno,  or  da  JFoligno,  a  large 
Gothic  altar-piece  in  several  compart- 
ments :  the  Coronation  of  the  .Virgin 
by  the  Saviour  in  the  centre;  above 
an  Ecce  Homo,  with  Saints,  Angels, 
Cherubs  on  either  side,  and  portraits  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  On  each 
side  are  full-length  figures  of  six  saints ; 
whilst  on  the  predella  below  are  small 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  15  female 
Saints.  Painted  in  1456,  and  signed, 
lately  brought  here  from  the  Museum 
at  the  Lateran. 

Melozzo  da  Forti.— (XXXI.)  Sixtus 
IV.  giving  audience;  a  fresco  originally 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, and  removed  by  Leo  XII.  The 
figures  are  all  portraits,  and  are  full  of 
character:  the  2  figures  on  rt.  and 
near  the  pope  are  his  2  nephews — 
Giuliano  delta  Bovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius II.,  in  a  Cardinal's  dress,  and 
Cardinal  Pietro  Biario  in  that  of  the 
monastic  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  the  centre,  the  kneeling  figure  is 
Platina,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  historian  of  the  popes.  In 
the  background  are  2  young  men — 
Giovanni  della  Bovere,  brother  of 
Julius  II. ;  and  the  tallest,  in  a  blue 
dress,  Girolamo  Biario,  nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Pietro,  who  became  celebrated  in 
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connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  perished  miserably  in  the 
castle  of  ForH.  This  fresco  was  com- 
missioned by  him  and  by  his  brother 
the  cardinal,  to  both  of  whom,  while 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  his 
native  city,  Melozzo  was  indebted  for 
encouragement  and  patronage. 

Ntcolo  Alunno,  another  Ancona  in  3 
compartments ;  in  the  centre  the  Cru- 
cifixion with  the  3  Marys,  and  on  each 
side  2  Saints :  also  recently  removed 
from  the  Lateran  collection. 


Boo*  V. 

Valentin.— (XXXII.)  The  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Processus  and  S.  Martinianus, 
an  imitation  of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupils,  but  it  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  collection.  It 
has  been  copied  in  mosaic  in  St. 
Peter's. 

G»uto.— (XXXIII.)  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  a  magnificent  painting, 
classed  among  Ghiido's  best  works.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  Caravaggio,  and  to  have  been  so 
much  admired  that  it  procured  him  the 
commission  for  the  Aurora  in  the  Bos- 
pigliosi  Palace. 

N.  Potw*».— (XXXIV.)  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  his- 
torical subject  he  ever  painted.  It  is 
copied  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

Baroccio.— (XXXV.)  The  Annun- 
ciation, frequently  described  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Baroccio,  who  made 
himself  an  engraving  of  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  composition.  It  formerly 
stood  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S. 
Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  in  Borne,  in  exchange  for 
a  copy  in  mosaic. 

Andrea  Sacchi.  —  (XXXVI.)  The 
miracle  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Baroccio.— (XXXVII.)  The  Ecstasy 


of  S.  Miwhditin.  is  considered  as  one 
of  Baroocio's  finest  works.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Pesaro. 

Paolo  Veronese.  —  (XXXVUI.)  St, 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  with 
the  Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Giddo.— (XXXLX.)  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  glory,  with  St,  Thomas  and 
St.  Jerome ;  the  heads  are  beautiful. 

Cesare  da  Sesto. — (XL.)  The  Virgin 
enthroned,  called  The  Madonna  delta 
Cintura,  between  S.  John  and  S.  Au- 
gustus signed  and  dated  1521.  The 
expression  of  the  saints  is  very  fine. 

Correggio.  —  (XLI.)  Christ  sitting 
on  the  clouds,  with  extended  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels : 
formerly  in  the  Marescalchi  Gallery  at 
Bologna. 

Andrea  Sacchi.— (XLII.)  S.  Bomu- 
aldo.  The  saint  and  his  2  companions 
are  represented  in  the  act  of  recog- 
nising the  vision  of  the  ladder  by 
which  his  followers  ascend  to  heaven, 
typifying  the  glory  of  his  new  order. 

Moretto  da  Brescia. — The  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Bartholomew, — a  fine  picture. 


LlBBABY. 

The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  by 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  1.  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  of 
the  Museum:  not  being  open  to  the 
public,  it  may  be  visited  every  day  from 
12  to  3,  on  giving  a  gratuity  to  the 
custode. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  Ni- 
cholas V.  (1447),  who  transferred  to 
his  new  palace  the  manuscripts  which 
had  been  collected  in  the  Lateran. 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas 
V.  is  said  to  have  contained  9000 
MSS.,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed by  his  successor  Calixtus  III. 
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These  loose*  were  not  repaired  until  the 
time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  whose  zeal  in  restor- 
ing and  augmenting  the  library  is  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto  and  by  Platina,  who 
was  appointed  its  librarian  about  1480. 
The  present  building  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  Y.  in  1588,  from  the  designs  of 
Fontana,  a  new  apartment  having  be- 
come necessary  to  receive  the  collec- 
tions made  by  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  particularly  by  Leo  X., 
who,  like  his  father  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, had  sent  agents  into  distant 
countries  to  collect  manuscripts.  The 
celebrity  of  the  library  dates  properly 
from  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
when  the  munificence  of  the  popes 
was  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  other 
important  collections.  The  first  was 
that  of  Fulvius  TJrsinus  in  1600,  fol- 
lowed by  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
composed  chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The 
library  then  contained  10,660  MSS.,  of 
which  8500  were  Latin,  and  2160 
Greek.  The  Palatine  library,  belong- 
ing to  the  Elector  Palatine,  captured  at 
Heidelberg  by  de  Tilly,  and  presented 
to  Gregory  XV.  in  1621  bv  duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  was  the  next 
accession;  it  contained  2388  MSS., 
1966  of  which  were  Latin,  and  482 
Greek.  In  1658  the  Vatican  received 
the  library  of  Urbino,  founded  by  duke 
Federigo,  whose  passion  for  books  was 
so  great,  that  at  tne  taking  of  Volterra 
in  1472  he  reserved  nothing  but  a 
Hebrew  Bible  for  his  own  share  of  the 
spoil.  This  collection  enriched  the 
Vatican  with  1711  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  In  1690  the  Bibliotheca  Alex- 
ondrina,  the  collection  of  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  was  added  to  the 
library;  it  comprehended  all  the  lite- 
rary treasures  taken  by  her  father 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague,  Wurtz- 
burg,  and  Bremen,  and  amounted  to 
2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  Latin 
and  190  Greek.  Clement  XI.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  presented 
55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collection ;  and 
in  1746  it  received  the  splendid  library 
of  the  Ottobuoni  family,  containing 
3862  MSS.,  of  which  3891  were  Latin 


and  474  Greek.  About  the  same  time 
it  was  augmented  by  266  MSS.  from 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  Capponi. 
The  last  addition  of  importance  was 
that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Basilio  at  Grotta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  Hum- 
boldt, applied  to  Pius  VII.  for  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  manuscripts 
which  had  been  plundered  from  the 
Heidelberg  library  by  De  Tilly.  A 
more  favourable  moment  for  this  re- 
quest could  not  have  been  chosen :  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Church  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  throne 
was  acknowledged  by  that  enlightened 
and  virtuous  pontiff  on  all  occasions ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  the  restoration  of  many 
MSS.  of  great  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man historian.  At  the  present  time 
the  Vatican  Library  contains  in  the 
Oriental  collection  590  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71  JSthiopio,  459 
Syriac,  64  Turkish,  65  Persian,  1 
Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2  Iberian,  22 
Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18  Sclavonic 
manuscripts.  The  amount  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
manuscripts  is  23,580,  the  finest  col- 
lection in  the  world.  The  number  of 
printed  books  was  not  more  than  30,000, 
though  it  had  been  loosely  stated  at 
double  that  figure,  until  the  addition  of 
the  library  of  Count  Cicognara,  chiefly 
relative  to  the  fine  arts  and  their 
history,  and,  in  1855,  of  the  col- 
lection of  Cardinal  Mai  (6950  vols., 
and  292  MSS.),  a  munificent  donation 
of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.  The  library  is  open  daily 
for  study  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
noon,  excepting  during  the  recess, 
which  begins  on  June  16th,  and  con- 
tinues until  Nov.  On  Thursdays,  and 
on  numerous  feast-days,  it  is  always 
closed  to  students,  although  generally 
open  to  visitors,  and  the  accommodation 
is  so  limited  that  only  those  who  wish 
to  consult  MSS.  can  find  places.  The 
printed  books  are  little  available  for 
stuelv ;  indeed,  no  catalogue  of  them  ap- 
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pears  yet  to  have  been  made.  The  fee 
to  the  custode  who  shows  the  library, 
for  a  party,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls. 

The  Anteroom  (11)  contains  in  a 
glass  case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to 
funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  two 
casts  of  columns  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, found  in  the  Triopeum  of  Herodus 
Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia  (the  ori- 
ginals are  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples).  A  series  of  portraits  of  the 
cardinal  librarians  hang  round  this 
and  the  next  room ;  that  of  Cardinal 
Giufitiniani  is  by  Domenickino,  the 
most  recent  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Mat  In  the  adjoin- 
ing  one,  called  the  Chamber  of  the 
Scribes,  round  which  sit  the  assistant 
librarians,  in  stalls  decorated  with 
intarsia-work  by  Frate  Giovanni  da 
Verona,  are  tables  for  persons  admitted 
to  study  and  consult  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
JPaul  Brill  and  Marco  da  Faenza. 

The  Great  Hall,  which  is  220  ft.  long, 
is  divided  by  pilasters  into  2  portions, 
and  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Scipi- 
one  Caietani,  Paris  Nogari,  Cesare  Neb- 
bia,  and  other  artists  j  it  underwent  a 
complete  restoration  under  Pius  VI., 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
halls  of  the  kind.  The  marble  pave- 
ment  has  been  laid  down  by  Pius  IX. 
in  place  of  the  original  one  in  red 
tiles,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
splendour  of  the  HalL  Attached  to 
the  pilasters  and  the  walls  are  the 
painted  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tain the  MSS.;  these  are  shut  with 
closed  doors,  so  that  a  stranger  might 
walk  through  the  entire  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  have  no  suspicion  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  first  literary  trea- 
sures in  the  world.  Between  the  pilas- 
ters are  placed  several  valuable  modern 
works  of  art.  Two  fine  tables  of  granite, 
supported  by  bronze  figures  by  Valadier; 
a  beautiful  column  of  Oriental  alabas- 
iro  florito  ;  2  Candelabra  of  Sevres 
china  presented  to  Pius  VII.  by  Na- 
poleon ;  a  fine  vase  from  the  same 
manufactory  to  Leo  XII.  by  Charles  X.; 
a  vase  of  Malachite  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  a  very  large  specimen  of 


the  same  valuable  material  by  the  late 
Prince  Demidoff;  two  handsome  vases 
of  Meissen  porcelain,  with  views  of  the 
royal  residences  near  Berlin,  presented 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Pius  .IX. 
in  1860 ;  a  fine  vase  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster, made  in  Borne  from  a  block 
presented  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt; 
the  large  vase  in  Sevres  porcelain, 
covered  with  Christian  emblems  in  an 
early  style,  presented  by  Napoleon 
III.  to  Pius  IX.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  baptism  of  the  heir  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  when  it  was  used  as  the 
baptismal  font ;  and  a  third  in  1869, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  50th 
Mass,  by  the  Xing  of  Prussia;  and 
a  beautiful  basin  in  Aberdeen  gra- 
nite, a  gift  from  the  late  Algernon 
Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  and  by  him  presented 
to  the  library.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  represent  on  one  side  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
libraries,  and  on  the  other  the  different 
councils  of  the  Church  ;  those  on  the 
pilasters  the  inventors  of  the  characters 
or  letters  used  in  expressing  the  prin- 
cipal known  languages.  Out  of  the 
great  hall  a  door  on  the  rt.  loads  into 
the  Archivio  Secreto  (12),  where  are 
preserved  the  most  interesting  manu- 
script historical  documents  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  popes, 
diplomatic  correspondence,  &c  The 
door  leading  into  it  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  fntarsia-work,  with  views  of 
4  of  the  principal  monuments  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Pius  IX. — the  Via- 
duct of  Lariccia,  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  tabernacles  of  the  latter 
ch.  and  of  the  Lateran. 

The  Galleries  which  open  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Great  Hall,  and 
which  occupy  a  length  of  1200  feet-, 
contain  also  presses  with  the  manu- 
scripts ;  they  are  divided  into  several 
halls.  Entering  on  the  1.,  on  each  side 
are  presses  containing  the  MS.  collec- 
tions of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  on 
the  outside  of  which  have  been  painted 
the  several  monuments  of  Borne  re- 
stored during  the  present  pontificate 
On  the  end  wall  of  the  second  Hall  i* 
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an  interesting  view  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  surrounded 
with  a  square  portico;  and  opposite 
another  of  the  raising  of  the  Vatican 
obelisk  by  Fontana.  To  these  succeed 
5  other  halls  :  the  first  contains  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  MS.  collection  ;  the  3 
Halls  (13, 14,  and  15  of  plan),  forming 
the  Museo  Cristiano,  follow.  In  the 
first,  enclosed  in  cabinets,  is  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  lamps,  glass  vessels, 
gems,  personal  ornaments,  instruments 
for  domestic  use  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, chiefly  from  the  Catacombs ;  there 
are  also  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed against  the  early  sufferers  for  our 
faitn,  amongst  which  deserves  notice  a 
plumbatum,  or  copper  ball,  filled  with 
lead  and  attached  to  a  chain,  found 
alongside  the  body  of  a  Christian  martyr 
in  his  tomb.  One  of  the  remarkable 
collections  in  the  Museo  Cristiano  is 
that  of  ancient  glass,  chiefly  used  in  the 
funereal  banquets,  from  the  catacombs. 
Among  the  other  objects  are  amber 
vessels  with  reliefs  and  Christian  sym- 
bols, carvings  in  ivory.  In  the  press 
marked  No.  14  is  the  Diptychon  Kam- 
bonense  of  Agiltrude,  wife  of  Guido 
da  Spoleto,  a  curious  specimen  of  Ita- 
lian art  of  the  9th  century  j  in  another 
a  fine  diptych  of  the  5th,  on  which 
may  be  Been  one  of  the  earliest  represen- 
tations of  the  Cross.  Beyond  this  is  the 
hall  called  the  Stanza  dei  Papiri  (14), 
containing  a  series  of  diplomas  and 
charters  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  centy., 
the  oldest  being  of  a.d.  469 ;  on  the 
ceiling  and  walls  are  historical  frescoes 
by  Mengs.  The  room  (15)  that  follows 
contains  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Byzantine  and  mediaeval  Italian  paint- 
ings to  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  a  Russian  Calendar  of  the  17th, 
covered  with  minute  figures,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Upon  a  column 
is  placed  a  large  gold  vase,  pre- 
Frnted  to  the  Pope  in  1856  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  with  the  miniature  por- 
trait  of  his  bare-legged  Majesty,  a 
frightfully  ugly  old  man.  On  the  end 
wall  is  a  fine  crucifix  in  rock  crystal, 
with  three  medallions,  engraved  in  in- 
taglio,  the  latter  with  the  Kiss  of  Judas, 


Christ  bearing  his  cross,  and  the  En- 
tombment. They  were  executed  by  a 
modern  artist,  Valerio  de'  Belli  of  Vi- 
cenza,  and  added  to  the  Library  by 
Pius  IX.  The  tables  in  the  centre 
are  made  of  fragments  of  marble 
discovered  in  the  Catacombs  of  S. 
Calixtus,  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus ; 
and  the  circular  one  from  the  ruins 
of  Hippo,  in  N.  Africa,  the  coun- 
try of  S.  Augustine.  Opening  out 
of  the  hall  of  Christian  paintings, 
and  on  the  rt.,  is  an  apartment 
of  2  rooms  (16),  very  handsomely 
restored.  The  first,  with  the  Samson 
slaying  the  Philistines,  and  carrying 
off  the  Gates  of  Gaza,  on  the  ceiling, 
painted  by  Guido,  is  specially  des- 
tined to  ancient  frescoes,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  known  as  the 
Nozze  Aldobrandiniy  found  near  the 
Arch  of  Gallienus,  in  1606.  It  became 
the  property  of  Clement  VIII.,  and  has 
from  this  circumstance  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  his  family.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  and  was 
considered  the  most  precious  specimen 
of  ancient  painting,  until  the  disco- 
veries at  Herculaneum  deprived  it 
of  that  pre-eminence.  Many  cele- 
brated painters  made  it  the  object  of 
their  study,  and  a  copy  by  Poussin 
is  preserved  in  the  Doria  gallery.  Al- 
thoUjgh  injured  by  restoration,  it  was 
considered  so  valuable  in  1818  that 
it  was  purchased  of  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini by  Pius  VII.  for  10,000  scudi.  It 
represents,  in  the  opinion  of  Winck- 
elmann,  the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  The  composition  consists  of  10 
figures :  the  bridegroom  is  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a  richly-carved  couch,  on  which 
sits  the  bride,  attired  in  white  drapery, 
accompanied  by  a  female,  who  seems  to 
be  advising  with  her ;  on  the  extreme  1. 
of  the  picture  a  priest  and  two  youths 
are  standing  at  a  circular  altar  preparing 
for  the  lustral  offering.  Between  them 
and  the  couch  is  a  finely  draped  female 
figure  leaning  on  an  altar,  and  holding 
what  appears  to  bo  a  shell.  On  the  rt. 
of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  3  figures 
standing  near  a  tripod :   one  holds  *• 
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tazza ;  the  second,  a  fine  commanding 
personage,  wears  a  crown ;  the  third  is 
playing  on  a  harp  of  6  strings.  The 
bridegroom,  in  the  opinion  of  John 
Bell,  is  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen.  "  His  brown  colour  gives  a 
singular  appearance  of  hardihood  and 
token  of  having  grappled  with  danger 
and  felt  the  influence  of  burning  suns. 
The  limbs  are  drawn  with  inimitable 
skill,  slender,  of  the  finest  proportions, 
making  the  just  medium  between 
strength  and  agility;  while  the  low 
sustaining  posture,  resting  firmly  on 
the  rt.  hand,  half  turning  towards  the 
bride,  is  wonderfully  conceived.  A 
pleasing  tone  of  purity  reigns  through 
the  whole  composition,  in  which  no- 
thing bacchanalian  offends  the  eye  or 
invades  the  chaste  keeping  of  the  scene." 
A  good  terracotta  relief,  in  the  Musee 
Napoleon  III.,  formerly  in  the  Gampana 
Collection,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  principal  group  in  the  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandini.  The  other  ancient  paintings 
here  are,  a  Race  of  Tigers,  Antelopes, 
and  Apes,in  which  the  Egyptian  A.  oryx 
is  very  accurately  represented;  all  these 
animals  bearing  feathers  on  the  head, 
as  we  see  in  the  modern  Roman  races 
of  the  Corso  :  six  figures  of  Scylla, 
Phaedra,  Pasiphae,  Canace,  and  Myrrha, 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  a  villa  near 
Tor  Marancio  on  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina:  a  series  of  subjects  from  the 
Odyssey,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Bo- 
man  house  in  the  Via  Graziosa,  on  the 
Esquiline ;  they  have  been  described  in 
a  work  by  Father  Matranga,  who  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  building 
formed  part  of  the  house  of  Livia,  and 
some  paintings  from  the  Ruins  of 
Ostia,  one  representing  the  loading 
of  a  vessel  with  corn,  the  porters 
having  their  names  beneath,  the  master 
on  the  poop,  who  is  designated  as 
Magister  Fameanu*.  The  floor  of 
this  room  has  inlaid  as  its  pavement 
an  ancient  mosaic,  from  a  Roman 
villa  near  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo. 
Opening  out  of  the  room  containing 
the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  a  smaller 
one  containing  a  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions or  Signa  Tegularia  stamped  on 


Roman  tiles ;  some  Christain  frescoes, 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  amongst 
which  are — Our  Saviour  amongst  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Last  Supper,  a  dove 
with  the  olive-branch,  and  a  copy  of 
a  female  in  the  act  of  adoration  (an 
Orante),  from  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Nereo.  The  pretended  painting  of 
Charlemagne  is  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. A  curile  seat,  in  bronze, 
a  fragment  of  the  mosaic  which  co- 
vered the  Triclinium  of  Leo  III.  near 
the  Lateran  Palace;  and  a  Cibo- 
rium  in  La  Robbia  ware.  Returning 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Library,  in  the 
farthest  room,  formerly  the  chapel  of 
Pius  V.,  is  a  fine  full-length  portrait 
of  Pius  IX.,  painted  on  glass  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle;  a  Prie-Dieu  sculptured 
by  an  artist  of  Tours,  named  Blo&iere,  a 
labour  of  25  years,  in  the  style  of  the 
16th  centy.,  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by 
the  inhabitants  of  La  Touraine;  a 
reading  desk  by  the  ladies  of  Tournay ; 
a  missal,  with  richly-carved  figures,  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  in  case* 
round  the  walls,  portfolios  containing 
the  addresses  presented  to  His  Holi- 
ness from  every  corner  of  the  Catholic 
world  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  mis- 
fortunes ;  in  a  bag  are  the  visiting  cards 
left  for  the  Pope  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion. Beyond  the  chapel  of  Pius  V. 
is  a  series  of  several  chambers  called 
the  OaUnetto  Borgia  (17),  contain- 
ing printed  books,  illustrated  works, 
the  library  on  the  history  of  the  Fine 
Arts  formed  by  Cicognara,  and  that 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai,  purchased 
by  Pius  IX. :  the  sculptures  which 
were  formerly  here  have  been  removed 
to  the  Lateran  Museum.  These  cham- 
bers were  built  by  Alexander  VI., 
from  whom  they  derive  their  name; 
they  are  well  worth  visiting  for  the 
paintings  on  the  vaults  and  walls, 
and  will  be  shown  if  desired  by  the 
person  who  accompanies  strangers  over 
the  Library;  they  are  preceded  by 
some  smaller  rooms,  also  filled  with 
printed  books.  Boom  I.,  remarkable 
for  its  ceiling,  decorated  with  stucco 
reliefs  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  arab- 
esques by  Fierino  del  Vaga$  the  12 
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Sibyls  are  fine  works  by  Pinturicchio  ; 
the  circular  medallions  represent  the  7 
planets,  and  a  group  of  philosophers  dis- 
coursing over  a  globe.  Room  H.,  called 
of  the  Credo,  from  the  paintings  of  the 
12  Apostles  and  Prophets  discoursing 
on  the  subject  of  the  Belief.  This 
apartment  was  the  treasury  of  Alexander 
VI.,  whose  armorial  bearings  are  upon 
the  walls.  Room  III.,  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  each  of  the  painted  spaces 
of  the  roof  are  emblems  of  the  liberal 
arts ;  in  that  of  Rhetoric  may  be  seen  the 
name  of  the  painter  Pinturicchio;  each 
figure  has  the  name  bolow.  In  this 
room  expired  Pope  Alexander  VI.  of 
fever,  Aug.  13, 1503.  Room  TV. :  this 
and  the  last  apartment  had  their 
walls  covered  with  tapestries.  The 
paintings  represent  events  in  the  lives 
of  SS.  Antony,  Sebastian,  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  Juliana,  and  Barbara, 
and  the  meeting  of  S.  Elizabeth  and 
the  Virgin.  On  the  lunette  over  one 
of  the  doors,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  GiuJia 
Farnese,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  VI. 
Room  V. :  the  paintings  here  represent 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  and 
Assumption  (the  kneeling  figure  in  one 
of  these,  before  the  Virgin,  is  that  of 
the  notorious  Caesar  Borgia,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  Pope,  so  celebrated  for 
his  cruelties,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  the  history  of  Italy  in  the  15th 
centy.  Room  VI.,  or  Sail  of  the 
Guards:  the  fine  chimney  here  is  by 
Sansovino ;  the  paintings  and  decora- 
tions by  Oiovannt  da  Udine  and  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  X,  the  paintings  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  having  replaced 
others  by  Pinturicchio.  To  2  rooms 
opening  out  of  the  App.  Borgia  have 
been  removed  the  Collection  of  Coins 
and  Medals,  which  was  plundered  of 
ho  many  of  its  treasures  by  one  of  its 
owtq  curators  during  the  absence  of 
the  Pope  in  1849.  The  number  as- 
certained to  be  missing  is  consider- 
able. Many  of  these  medals  were  of 
great  rarity;  their  loss  was  a  public 
misfortune,  the   greater  part  having 


been  melted  down.  Some  were  uniquo 
gold  coins,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period, 
amongst  which  was  a  medal  of  An- 
tinous,  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in 
gold  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  antiquity.  The  present  collection, 
classed  by  Sibitio*  is  now  in  progress 
of  re-arrangement  by  Professor  Tessieri, 
the  eminent  numismatist ;  when  com- 
pleted, the  most  important  specimens 
will  be  exposed  to  the  public  view. 
In  addition  to  the  ancient  coins  and 
medals,  and  Papal  coins,  the  earliest 
of  which  is  of  the  reign  of  Gregory 
III.  (a.d.  731-41),  is  a  large  series  of 
Papal  bull-seals — the  most  remote  at- 
tributed to  Pope  Deodatus,  a.d.  614. 

The  Gallery  on  the  right  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Library,  contains  also  presses 
with  manuscripts,  surmounted  by  Etrus- 
can vases,  and  is  ornamented  with  indif- 
ferent frescoes  illustrating  the  principal 
events  in  the  troubled  reigns  of  Pius 
VI.  and  Pius  Vll.  It  is  separated  into 
halls  by  columns  of  ancient  marbles 
and  red  porphyry.  In  one — that  pre- 
ceding the  Museo  Profano  —  are  two 
curious  statues  of  the  god  Mithras, 
in  the  form  he  was  venerated  in  the 
temples,  consisting  of  a  human  figure 
with  a  lion's  head,  the  body  entwined 
with  a  serpent,  and  holding  keys  in 
each  hand.  On  two  of  the  porphyry 
columns  near  this  are  sculptured  twin 
figures,  in  high  relief,  of  warriors, 
similar  in  style  and  costume  to  those  at 
the  corner  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco 
at  Venice  ;  they  were  in  all  probability 
brought  from  the  East  during  the 
Lower  Empire.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rt.-hand  gallery  is  the  so-called  Museo 
Profano  (18),  to  distinguish  it  from  tho 
M.  Cristiano  m  the  opposite  gallery 
of  the  library;  it  contains  a  verr 
valuable  collection  of  small  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  in  bronze,  ivories, 
glass,  &c.,  consisting  principally  of 
lamps,  vases,  and  personal  ornaments  ; 
some  antique  mosaics.  The  carving* 
in  ivory,  affixed  to  the  shutters  of  tho 
cabinets,  having,  for  the  greater  part, 
been  found  attached  to  the  Christian 
sepulchres  in  the  catacombs :  they 
date  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  cen- 
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tury:  amongst  them  is  a  remarkable 
group  of  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
lour  horses,  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  large  bas-relief  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo 
do'  Conservator^  in  the  Capitol.  The 
collection  of  modern  cameos  in  pietra- 
uura  by  Girometti,  purchased  by  Gre- 
gory 3LVL,  and  a  very  beautiful  cup 
in  amber,  with  reliefs.  .  Two  works 
of  Cellini,  representing  the  fable  of 
Perseus,  and  the  wars  of  the  Tro- 
jans, have  been  placed  here.  Here 
also  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Caesar's 
villa,  found  in  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and 
long  supposed  to  be  the  timbers  of  an 
ancient  ship ;  several  vases  and  articles 
of  domestic  economy ;  and  the  hair  of 
a  Roman  young  lady,  tastefully  tressed 
up,  found  with  her  skeleton  in  a  sarco- 
phagus. 

The  principal  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  library  are  the  following : — The 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  or  Bible 
of  the  early  part  of  the  4>th  century, 
in  Greek,  containing  the  oldest  of  the 
Septuagint  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  first  Greek  one  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  60  copies  procured 
at  Alexandria  by  Eusebius,  by  order 
of  Constantine,  for  the  churches  at 
Constantinople.  This  most  important 
monument  of  biblical  literature,  and 
which  had  remained  so  long  unedited, 
had  been  printed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  seve- 
ral years  since,  but  scruples  had  arisen 
to  prevent  its  publication  until  lately, 
when  the  reigning  Pontiff  withdrew  the 
interdict  of  his  predecessor.*  The  Fir- 
gil  of  the  Uh  or  5th  century,  with  50 
miniatures,  including  a  portrait  of  Vir- 
gil, well  known  by  the  engravings  of 
Santo  Bartoli.  The  Terence  of  the  9th 
century,  with  miniatures.  These  ver- 
sions of  Virgil  and  Terence  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  passed  with 
his  other   collections    into  the  ducal 

*  Vetuset  Novum  Testamentura,  ex  antiquis- 
rimo  Codice  Vatlcano,  ed.  Akoklus  Mai  us, 
S.R.E..  Card.,  Rome,]  857,  Spit  htfver;  and  Novum 

"stamentum,  Roma,  1859,  Splthuver. 


library  of  Urbino :  the  Terence  was  pre- 
sented to  his  father,  Bernardo  Bembo, 
by  Porcello  Pandonio,  the  Neapolitan 
poet.    A  Terence  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century,  the  oldest  known.    Fragment* 
of  a  Virgil  of  the  12th  century.    The 
Cicero  de  Mepublica,  the  celebrated  pa- 
limpsest  discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai 
under  a  version  of  St.  Augustin*s  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.    This  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Latin  MS.  extant. 
The  Palimpsest  of  lAvy,  lib.  91 ,  from 
the  library  of  Christina  queen  of  Swe- 
den.   The  Plutarch  from  the  same  col- 
lection, with  notes  by  Grotius.     The 
Seneca  of  the  14th  century,  with  com- 
mentaries by  the  English  Dominican 
monk    Triveth,   from    the  library  of 
the  dukes  of  Urbino.     A  Pliny,  with 
interestingfiguresof  animals.  'IheMeno- 
logia  Graca,  or  Greek  calendar,  of  the 
10th  century,  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Basil :  a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art, 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  representa- 
tions of  basilicas,  monasteries,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  various  saints  of  the  Greek 
Church.    The  Homilies  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzenus,  of  the  year  1063,  and  the 
Four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest ;  the 
latter  is  from  the  Urbino  library.    A 
Greek    version    of   the    Acts    of  the 
Apostles,  written  in  gold,  presented  to 
Innocent  VIII.  by  Charlotte  queen  of 
Cyprus.    The  large  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
folio,  from  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  for  which  the  Jews  of  Venice 
offered  its  weight  in  gold.    The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Hew  Testament,  with 
miniatures  of  the  14th  century,  by  Nie- 
cold  da  Bologna.     The  Breviary  of 
Matthias  Corvinus  of  the  year  1492, 
beautifully    written    and    illuminated 
by  Attavanti.    The  Parchment  Scroll 
of  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  7th  century, 
32  feet  long,  with  miniatures  of  the 
history  of  Joshua.    The  Officium  Mor- 
tis, with    beautiful   miniatures.     The 
Codex  Mexicanus,  a  calendar  of  im- 
mense length.    The  dedication  copy  of 
the    Assertio   Seplem  Sacramentorum 
adversus     Martinum    Lutherum,    by 
Henry    Till.,  printed  on  vellum  at 
London  in  1521,  with  the  king's  signa- 
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ture  and  the  autograph  inscription  on  I  to  visitors :  they  are  hurried  through 
the  last  page  but  one,  "  Finis.  Henry !  it  by  a  servant,  more  intent  on  receiv- 
Rex."  t  ing  his  fee  than  anything  else.     The 

'  *  Anfflorum  rex  Henricos,  Leo  Decline,  mittit.     selected  collections  of  the  most  valuable 
Hoc  opus  et  fldel  tests  et  amldtle."  MSS.  formerly  exhibited  to  the  public 

_  _  m  _  _  ^tttt  *  a  are  seldom  shown  except  by  special 
2  Letter* from  Henry  VIII.  [o  Anne  permission;  the  sight  of  the  Medals 
Boleyn,  in  French  and  English.  The  i  and  q^m  is  still  more  difficult.  As  to 
Dante  of  the  15th  century,  with  minia-  tne  Library  of  printed  books  and  the 
tures  by  Giulio  Olovio.  The  Dante  del '  stanze  Borgia,  so  interesting  for  their 
Boccaccio,  in  the  very  beautiful  writing  paintings  by  the  great  artists  of  the 
of  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  to  loth  century,  they  are  closed.  The 
which  his  signature  as  Johannes  de  library  authorities  at  the  Vatican  woul 
Certaldo  is  affixed,  and  with  notes  said  do  well  to  imitate  the  liberality  show 
to  be  by  Petrarch ;  the  poem  is  preceded  ,  and  facilities  granted  in  other  countries 
by  Boccaccio's  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  ( to  the  foreign  visitor,  e.  g.  at  the  Bri- 
poet.  A  volume  of  Tassels  Autographs, ,  tish  Museum,  in  the  Imperial  Libraries 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  first  3  cantos  |  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  in  those  of 
of  the  Oerusalemme,  written  in  his  19th  !  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Turin,  &c. 
year,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of|  Manufactory  of  Mosaics. — Persons 
Urbino  ;  and  several  of  his  JEssays  and '  who  have  admired  the  beautiful  mosaics 
Dialogues.  Petrarch's  Autographs,  in- !  of  St.  Peter's  should  visit,  before  they 
eluding  the  Rime.  The  Latin  poem  leave  the  Vatican,  the  studio  in  which 
of  Donixo,  in  honour  of  the  Countess  l  they  are  manufactured.  The  number 
Matilda,  with  a  full-length  portrait  •  of  enamels  of  different  tints  preserved 
of  that  celebrated  personage,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  works  amounts 
several  historical  miniatures  of  great  j  to  no  less  than  10,000.  The  manu- 
interest ;  among  which  are  the  repent-  facture  is  by  no  means  so  mechanical 
ance  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  his  ,  as  is  generally  supposed :  great  know- 
absolution  by 'Gregory  VIL,  &c.  The  ledge  of  art  is  requisite  to  do  justice 
Lives  of  Duke  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  <  to  the  subjects  which  are  thus  invested 
by  Muzio,  and  of  Francesco  Maria  I. ',  with  durability  ;  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
delta  Jtovere,  by  Leoni,  the  latter  with  ficulty  of  tho  process  may  be  formed 
5  fine  miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio. j  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large 
The  autograph  copy  of  the  Annals  of  j  pictures  have  occupied  from  12  to  20 
Cardinal  Baronitts,  in  12  volumes. '  years  in  their  execution ;  that  few  of 
The  Treatise  of  the  Emperor  Frederick .  the  smaller  ones  occupy  less  than  5  or 
II.  on  Hawking,  from  the  Heidelberg  6 ;  and  that  the  rough  portraits  of  the 
library.  Several  Manuscripts  of  Luther,  popes,  now  in  progress  for  the  Basilica 
and  tne  principal  part  of  the  Christian  of  St.  Paul's,  can  seldom  be  completed 
Catechism,  translated  into  German  by  in  less  than  12  months.  Visitors  are 
Melanchthon,  1556.  The  most  interest-  admitted  daily,  by  means  of  an  order, 
ing,  to  the  general  visitor,  of  these  easily  procured  through  their  bankers : 
MSS.  are  now  exhibited  to  the  public,  the  entrance  to  the  manufactory  is 
being  placed  in  2  handsome  inlaid  from  a  corridor  at  the  corner  of  tho 
cabinets,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Court  of  S.  Damaso,  and  on  the  ground 
library,  which  will  be  opened  by  the  floor. 

custode ;  to  examine  the  others  a  spe-  ,  Gardens  of  the  Vatican. — Few  tra- 
cial  permission  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Tellers  visit  these  interesting  gardens, 
library  is  necessary.  which  deserve    to  be    better  known : 

We  wish  we  could  draw  the  attention  they  are  entered  from  the  further  end 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  the  manner  :  of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiara- 
in  which  one  of  the  most  important;  monti.  The  first  portion  is  that  called 
collections,  and  literary  depots  in  the  the  Oiardino  delta  Pigna,  in  the  quad- 
world— the  Vatican  Library— is  shown  •  rangle  formed  by  the  Museo  Chiara- 
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monti,  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  the  Etruscan 
Museum,  and  the  long  gallery  of  the 
library :  it  was  begun  by  Nicholas  V., 
and  enlarged  by  Julius  II.  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  who  constructed 
the  4  facades.  In  front  of  the  princi- 
pal facade  is  a  large  semicircular 
niche,  containing  the  2  bronze  peacocks  I 
and  the  colossal  pigna  or  pine-cone,  | 
11  feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum  | 
of  Hadrian,  and  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  building. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  Column  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  found  on  Monte  Citorio  in  1709, 
and  removed  to  this  spot  after  the  in- 
effectual attempt  of  Fontana  to  raise 
the  shaft,  which  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  11  ft.  high,  12  ft.  on 
each  of  its  sides,  and  ornamented  with 
high  reliefs,  representing  the  apotheosis 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  funeral 
games,  allegorical  figures  of  Borne,  and 
a  genius  holding  an  obelisk.  The  in- 
scription has  been  already  quoted  in  the 
account  of  the  column  (p.  56).  A  flight 
of  steps  descends  from  the  quadrangle  of 
the  GKardino  dells  Figna  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella,  so  called  from  a  large 
fountain  with  a  bronze  ship  in  the 
centre,  from  every  point  of  which  water 
is  made  to  flow.  The  view  from  this 
terrace  over  the  northern  part  of  Rome 
is  very  fine.  Several  very  ingenious 
devices  of  waterworks  play  in  this  gar- 
den. In  one  place  the  visitor  is  nude 
to  stand  on  a  circular  space  to  admire 
the  bronze  Figna,  when  water  spouts 
from  invisible  openings  in  the  ground 
around  him.  A  similar  mischievous 
device  awaits  him  as  he  unpreparedly 
passes  down  the  stairs  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Navicella. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  properly 
speaking,  extend  beyond  the  long  line 
of  buildings  of  the  library  and  palace, 
along  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  the  wall  of  Leo 
IV.  and  the  modern  fortified  enceinte  of 
Urban  VIII.  They  are  very  extensive, 
with  casinos,  formal  flower-gardens, 
long  alleys  bordered  with  box  hedges, 
and  even  rides  where  the  pope  can  take 
horse  exercise,  which  court  etiquette 


would  not  permit  his  doing  outside  his 
own  grounds.  No  order  to  visit  the 
gardens  is  necessary ;  a  franc  to 
the  custode  will  be  the  best  passport. 

The  Casino  del  Papa,  built  by  Pius 
IV.  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  villas  in 
Borne.  It  is  decorated  with  paintings 
by  Baroocio,  Federigo  Zucchero,  and 
Santi  di  Tito,  and  has  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain which  pours  its  waters  into  a  basin 
of  pavonazzeto,  adorned  with  antique 
groups  of  children  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
Among  its  antiquities  is  an  interesting 
series  of  bas-reliefs  in  terra-ootta,  col- 
lected by  d'Agincourt  and  Canova.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  gardens  a  portion 
of  the  mediaeval  wall  of  Leo  IV.  with 
two  fine  round  towers  is  still  standing, 
beyond  which  Pius  IV.  and  Urban 
VIII.  extended  the  present  bastions.  It 
was  from  the  most  western  and  elevated 
point  of  the  latter,  which  enfilade 
the  poet-road  from  Civita  Veochia,  that 
the  French  army  suffered  so  severe  and 
unexpected  a  repulse  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  Borne  in  April  1849. 

The  Pontifical  Armoury,  behind 
the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  contain> 
numerous  cannon,  bombardes,  &e. ; 
the  most  remarkable  object  is  the  iron 
armour  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
which  he  wore,  when  killed  before  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  1527  ;  a 
melancholy  record  of  the  cruel  pillage 
which  devastated  Borne  more  than  all 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  neither 
sparing  the  monuments  of  antiquity  nor 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Revival.  His  sword  is  preserved  in  the 
Eircherian  Museum  at  the  CoUegio 
Romano.  To  visit  the  Armoury  an 
order  from  the  Pope's  Majorduoino  is 
necessary. 

The  Zecca,  or  Pontifical  Mini,  is  also 
behind  St.  Peter's ;  open  daily,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days,  from  9  to  3.  To 
see  the  workshops,  an  order  from  the 
Director  will  necessary.  Here  are  pre- 
served all  the  dies  of  Papal  medal* 
struck  since  1681,  under  Pope  Martin 
V.,  749  in  number.  The  entire  col- 
lection, in  bronze,  costs  985  frs.  Any 
separate  medal  can  be  obtained. 
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The  Capitol. 

The  square  of  palaces  which  now 
covers  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  under  the  name  of  the  Piazza 
del  CampidogliOf  was  erected  by  Paul 
III.  from  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  effect  as  we  approach  it  from  the 
Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli  is  imposing,although 
it  may  disappoint  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
OapitoL  The  easy  ascent  by  steps 
a  cordoni  was  opened  in  1536,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  stairs  are  2 
Egyptian  lions,  brought  here  by  Pius  IV. 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano  in  Cacoo.  At 
the  summit  of  the  steps,  on  the  angles 
of  the  balustrades,  are  2  colossal  statues, 
in  marble,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  their  horses :  they 
were    found   in   the    Ghetto,  in  the 
middle  of  the    16th  century.      Near 
these  are  the  celebrated  marble  sculp- 
tures called  the  Trophies  of  Harms. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  misno- 
mer in  the  description  of  the  ruins 
(p.  89)  near  which  they  were  disco- 
vered.   Their  style  shows  that  they  are 
imperial  works ;  Winckelmann  referred 
them  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and 
recent  antiquaries  have  even  assigned 
to  them  so  late  a  date  as    that   of 
Alexander  Severus.    Next  are  the  sta- 
tues   of    Constantino    and    his    son, 
found  in  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  balustrade, 
on  the  rt.  of  the  ascent,  is  the  Milr 
liariwn,  or  milestone,  which  marked 
the  first  mile  on  the  Via  Appia :    it 
was  found  in  1584  in  the  Vigna  Naro, 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  modern 
Porta'  di  San  Sebastiano,  and  has  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  Vespasian  and 
Nerva:  as  a  pendant,  on  the  opposite 
balustrade,  is  that  which  stood  at  the 
7th  mile  on  the  same  road,  and  which 
was  brought  here  from  the  Giustiniani 
palace.    In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Constantino, 
a  fortunate  error  for  the  interests  of 


art,   since   it   was  this    belief  which 
preserved  it  from  destruction.    There 
is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  where  it 
originally  stood,  some  supposing  it  was 
in  the  fore  court  m  front  of  the  Temple 
of   Antoninus  and    Faustina   in    the 
Forum,  others  on  the  brick  pedestal 
at  the  foot  of  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  ;  it  was  subsequently  placed  in 
front  of  the  Lateran,  and  was  removed 
to  its  present  position  by  Michel  Angelo 
in  1538.    It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
marble  formed  from  a  single  block  of  an 
architrave  found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan . 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  ancient  eques- 
trian statues  in  bronze  which  has  been 
preserved  entire,  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  ancient  art,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  in  existence.    It  was  originally 
gilt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  traces 
of  the  gold  still  visible  on  the  horse's 
head.       The     admiration    of   Michel 
Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well  known ; 
it    is    related    that    he    said    to    the 
horse  "  Cammina"  and  declared  that 
its  action  was  full  of  life.    So  highly  is 
it  prized,  that  even  in  recent  years  an 
officer  was  regularly  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Cus- 
tode  del  Cavallo.    A  bunch  of  flowers  is 
annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Lateran  basilica  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  belongs  to  them.     While  the 
statue  stood  in  front  of  the  Lateran  in 
1347,  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  festivities  on  the  elevation  of  Cola 
di  Rienzo  to  the  rank  of  tribune.     On 
that  occasion  wine  was  made  to  flow  out 
of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of  the  other. 
On  the  3  sides  of  the  piazza  are  the 
separate  buildings  designed  by  Michel 
Angelo.    The  central  one  is  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Senator;   that  on  the  rt. 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservators;  that 
on  the  1.  contains  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol. 

Palace  of  the  Senatob, 

Founded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  residence  for 
the  Senator.  The  facade  was  orna- 
mented by  Michel  Angelo  with  Corin-  M 
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thian  pilasters,  and  made  to  harmonise  i 
with  his  new  palaces.  In  front  it  is  | 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs. 
At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  V.,  and  ornamented 
with  3  statues:  that  in  the  centre, 
of  Minerva,  in  porphyry,  found  at 
Cori,  commonly  called  Borne  tri- 
umphant; the  marble  head  and  arms 
are  modern :  the  2  others  are  colossal 
figures  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber, 
found  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  and 
referable  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
The  principal  apartment  in  this  palace 
is  the  hall,  decorated  in  the  worst 
taste :  it  contains  statues  of  Paul  III., 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  Charles  d'Anjou 
as  Senator  of  Borne  in  the  13th  centy. 
In  the  upper  rooms  are  the  offices  of 
the  Municipality,  the  local  police  courts, 
the  apartments  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Lincei,  and,  high  above  all,  the  Obser- 
vatory of  the  Capitol  attached  to  the 
Chair  of  Astronomy,  at  the  Univer- 
sity, now  filled  by  Prof.  Bighetti. 
From  near  this  we  may  ascend  to 
the  summit  of  the  Tower,  remark- 
able for  one  of  the  most  instructive 
views  of  Bome,  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding page  (p.  11).  The  great  bell  of 
the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Patarina, 
captured  from  Viterbo  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower,  and 
is  rung  only  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  pope  and  the  opening  of 
the  Carnival.  In  the  lower  floor, 
occupying  the  portico  of  the  Tabula- 
rium,  are  several  fine  fragments  of 
ancient  Architecture  discovered  in  the 
subjacent  Forum,  and  lower  down  still 
the  passages  leading  to  some  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  substructions  of  tho 
Capitol  and  of  the  Tabularium,  which 
well  deserve  a  visit.     (See  p.  23.) 

[The  museum  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  belong  to  the  municipal  body 
(tho  S.  P.  Q.  B.),  and  are  supported 
from  its  funds  :  they  are  open  to  the 
public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  12  until  4  P.M.  until  May  1,  and 
afterwards  during  the  summer  months 
*Vom  2  to  6  p.m.    Admission  at  other 

\es  is  easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to 
cuttode  at  the  gate.] 


Palace  of  the  Coksbbyatorjs, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  square,  contain- 
ing the  Protomoteca,  or  collection  of 
busts  of  illustrious  Italians,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Pictures,  the  Halls  of  the 
Conservators,  with  the  Bronze  Wolf 
and  the  Fasti  Consulares.  Under  the 
arcade,  within  the  court,  on  the  rt. 
hand  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Julius 
Csesar  (2  a) ;  on  the  L  one  of  Au- 
gustus (2  b),  with  the  rostrum  of  a 
galley  on  the  pedestal,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  In 
different  parts  of  the  court  are  several 
interesting  fragments :  a  colossal  marble 
head  of  Domitian ;  the  massive  marble 
pedestal  on  which  stood  the  cinerary 
urn  of  Agrippina  (3  a),  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  discovered  near  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus,  with  the  very  inter- 
esting inscription — Ossa — Agbipphts. 
M.  Agbippje  F — Dm.  Aug.  Neptis. 

VXOBIS.— GeBMANICI  &E8ABI8. — Ma- 

tbis  C  Gbsabib  Aug  —  Germaxici 
P&inctpis  ; — a  cavity  cut  in  it  served 
as  the  standard  measure  for  grain — 
Rubiatella  di  grano,  as  it  is  styled 
in  Gothic  letters — in  the  middle  ages ; 
the  inscription  to  Agrippina  is  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  when  he  caused  the 
ashes  of  his  mother  to  be  removed  to 
the  imperial  mausoleum,  from  the  place 
where  Tiberius  had  caused  them  to 
be  buried; — a  fragment  of  a  colossal 
column  in  red  porphyry,  found  in  the 
basilica  of  Constantino.  The  feet  and 
hand  of  2  colossal  statues,  in  marble, 
are  interesting  fragments;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
statue  raised  on  the  Capitoline  by 
Lucullus  to  Apollo,  and  to  a  second 
effigy  of  the  same  god,  30  cubits  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  found  behind 
the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  court  are  the  statue 
of  Bome  Triumphant  (4  a),  and  on  its 
pedestal  the  keystone  of  an  Arch  of 
Trajan,  with  a  bas-relief  of  a  captured 
province,  probably  Dacia;  2  captive 
Numidian  kings,  in  grey  marble;  the 
group  of  the  lion  attacking  a  horse, 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Almo,  remark- 
able for  its  fine  workmanship  and  for 
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Plan  of  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators — Q-bound  Floor. 
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Ptassa  del  OimpuZcpUo.'] 


1.  Entrance  from  Piazza. 

2.  Lower  Corridor. 

3.  Great  Court,    a.  Cippus  of  Agrippina. 
4  a.  Some  Triumphant. 


5.  Stairs  leading  to  Upper  Floor. 
6  a,  6,  c,  <L  Bas-reliefs  of  M.  Aurelius. 
7.  Rooms  of  Protomoteca. 


the  restorations  by  Michel  Angelo ;  a 
hand  and  head  of  a  colossal  bronze 
statue,  supposed  to  be  portions  of  that 
of  Commodus. 

The  Protomoteca  (7),  a  suite  of  7 
rooms  presented  to  the  Arcadian 
Academy  by  Leo  XII.  They  con- 
tain a  series  of  busts  of  illustrious 
personages,  including  those  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pantheon.  Room  I.  (a)  In  this  room 
are  placed  the  regulations  of  Pius 
VII.,  defining    the   privilege   of   ad- 


mission to  this  new  Temple  of  Fame. 
The  busts  of  eminent  foreigners  pre- 
served here,  placed  in  the  Pan- 
theon among  the  native  celebrities,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  become 
entitled  by  their  long  residence  at 
Borne  to  the  honour  of  naturalised 
Italians,  are  those  of  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin,  Raphael  Mengs,  Winckelmann, 
Angelica  Kauftmann,  d'Agineourt,  and 
Joseph  Suvee,  director  of  the  French 
Academy.  Room  II.  (b)  contains  busts 
of  celebrated  musical  composers  — 
Sacchini,  Zingarelli,  Corelli,  Palestrina, 
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Pasiello,  and  Cimarosa,  the  latter  sculp- 
tured by  Canova,  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal Consalvi.  Boom  III.  (c),  or  the 
great  gallery,  has  the  busts  of  celebrated 
artists,  orators,  litterati,  and  scientific 
men  —  Marchi,  Mantegna,  Morgagni 
the  anatomist,  Donatello,  Giotto,  Fra 
Angelico,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Ma- 
saocio,  Ooreggio,  Falladio,  Perugino, 
Raphael,  Dante,  Petrarca,  Tasso,  Co- 
lumbus, B.  Cellini,  Titian,  Michel 
Angelo,  Aldus  Manutius ;  and  of  Vic- 
toria Colonna,  presented  by  her  col- 
lateral descendant,  the  present  Princess 
Torlonia ;  Tasso,  Palladio,  Ariosto, 
Muratori,  Columbus,  Dante,  Galileo, 
Petrarca  j  a  good  bust  of  Canova,  by 
Baruzzi ;  and  Leo  XII.  by  Fabris.  In 
Boom  IV.  (a*)  is  the  fine  bust  of  Pius 
VII.,  by  Canova,  and,  round  the  walls, 
of  the  great  artists  of  Italy,  from  the 
13th  to  the  16th  century— L.  da  Vinci, 
Bramante,  P.  Veronese,  Brunelleschi, 
N.  da  Pisa,  Orcagna,  L.  Ghiberti,  San 
Michele,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  L.  Sig- 
norelli,  A.  del  Sarto,  G-.  Romano,  11 
Moretto  da  Brescia,  Flaminio  Vaoca, 
Baroncino,  Taddeo  Zucchero,  Polidoro 
di  Caravagra,Garofalo,  D.  Ghirlandajo, 
Gio.  d'Udine,  Seb.  del  Piombo,  Fred. 
Zucchero,  M.  A.  Raimondi,  and  Mura- 
tori. Boom  V.  (e)  Artists  of  the  16th, 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries—  M. 
Benefial,  An.  Caracci,  Domenichino, 
P.  da  Cortona,  Bracci  the  sculptor, 
Rapini,  Pickler  the  engraver  of  gems, 
R.  Stern  the  architect,  Piranesi,  &c. 
Boom  VI.  (/)  Men  of  eminence  in 
every  department  —  Goldoni,  Venuti 
the  archaeologist,  Metastasio,  Giorgio 
Trissino,  Alfieri,  A.  Caro  (a  bust  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire), Beccaria,  Verri  the  author  of 
the  Notti  Romane,  Di  Cesaris  the 
poet,  Bodoni  the  celebrated  printer, 
and  Tiraboschi.  Boom  VII.  Q)  Thi9 
chamber  contains  a  monument  to 
Canova,  with  his  recumbent  statue 
above,  erected  by  Leo  XII.,  executed 
by  Fabris,  and  the  bust  of  Duke 
Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy  by  Cauda. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
busts  were  executed  at  the  expense  of 
Canova,  others  by  the  families  of  the 


persons  represented,  and  a  few  by  pub- 
lic-spirited  benefactors. 

Re-entering  the  square  court  of  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  Mi- 
chel Angelo's  restoration  of  the  Duilian 
Column  (c),  with  the  fragment  of  the 
ancient  inscription,  will  not  mil  to  at- 
tract attention :  the  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  is  relative  to 
the  first  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  Caius  Duilius,  A.U.C.  492. 
On  the  staircase  are  some  interesting 
bas-reliefs :  that  of  Curtails  leaping  into 
the  gulf  is  curious,  the  gulf  being  here 
represented  as  a  marsh:  it  ia  of  a 
very  rude  style  of  art,  and  was  found 
near  where  the  event  represented  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  opposite 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice. 
The  long  inscription  on  the  opposite 
wall  in  Gothic  characters  is  relative  to 
the  gift  of  the  Caroccio,  or  Chariot,  sent 
to  Rome  as  a  trophy  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in 
1237  from  the  Milanese,  at  the  battle 
of  Corte  Nuova. 

The  series  of  large  bas-reliefe,  on  the 
walls  of  the  first  and  second  landing- 
places,  represent  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  are  not 
only  interesting  as  works  of  fine  sculp- 
ture, but  as  showing  several  monuments 
of  Rome  as  they  existed  during  the  reign 
of  that  sovereign.  The  four  on  the  first 
landing-place  represent  (6a)  Marcus 
Aurelius  sacrificing  before  a  Temple  of 
Jupiter ;  (6b)  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome;  (6o)  nis  granting  peace  to  the 
Germans ;  and  (64)  the  Emperor  pre- 
sented with  globe  of  power  by  an  alle- 
gorical figure  of  Rome :  these  four  fine 
reliefs  had  long  been  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Martina  in  the  Forum ; 
the  other  two,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
representing  an  harangue  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  (3a),  and  the  Apotheosis  of 
Faustina  the  elder  (36),  were  taken 
from  the  arch  dedicated  to  that  em- 
peror and  to  Lucius ;  Verus,  which  for- 
merly existed  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
Palazzo  Fiano,  and  which  was  taken 
down  in  1663  by  Alexander  VII.  to 
widen  that  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
modern   city.     Of  the  others  which 
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were  on  the  same  arch,  one  is  in 
possession  of  Duke  Torlonia.  In  the 
centre  of  the  first  landing-place  is  a 
pedestal  on  which  stands  a  good  bust 
of  Hadrian,  and  below  a  dedicatory 
inscription  to  that  emperor  by  the 
Magutri  Vicorum  Urbis  of  the  14  Re- 
giones  of  Some,  and  containing  the 
names  of  the  1st,  10th,  12th,  13th,  and 
14th,  with  the  names  of  the  respective 
streets. 

Halls  of  the  Cotuervatori,  not  open 
to  the  public,  but  access  is  at  all  times 
easily  obtained  by  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 

1st  Room  (7a),  painted  in  fresco  by 


Coo.  cTArpino,  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Roman  kings :  the 
finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Numa  Pompilius  sacrificing 
with  the  veatala,  battle,  between  Tullus 
Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Yeii,  battle 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  Ac.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  are  the  marble 
statues  of  Leo  X.  (a  rery  poor  produc- 
tion by  G.  del  Duca),  of  Urban  VIII. 
by  Bernini,  and  of  Innocent  X.,  in 
bronze,  by  Algarctt;  medallions  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria 
Casimira  queen  of  Poland;  and  a  re- 
presentation of  a  sturgeon  of  the  size 
beyond  which  all  caught  in  the  Tiber 


Piait  of  the  Palace  of  the  Consebvatobb—  Uppee  Flooe. 
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2.  Stain. 

3.  Upper  Corridor. 

4, 6.  Booms  leading  to  Picture  Gallery.       9 

6.  Landing-place,  with  Bas-reliefs  of  M.  An-  J 

Telia*,  a,  fc,  c,  <£,  and  dedicatory 
pedestal,  d,  to  and  bust  of  Hadrian. 

7.  Halls  of  the  Conservators. 
7  a.  Great  Salone. 

7  5.  Hall  of  the  Cap! ton!. 


7  c.  Hall  of  the  Wolf. 

7  d.  Hall  of  the  Fasti  Consulares. 

7e.  Hall  of  Audience. 

If.  Hall  of  the  Throne.': 

Ik.  Chapel. 

7  i.  Hall  of  Etruscan  Pottery,  Bronzes,  &c. 

8.  Passage  to  Picture  Gallery. 

9.  Passage  leading  to  Monte  Caprino. 
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belong  to  the  Senatus  Populusque  Ro- 
man us. 

2nd  Boom,  Sola  dei  Caption*  (76), 
painted  by  Laureti,  with  subjects  from 
the  history  of  republican  Borne :  Mu- 
tius  Scawola  burning  his  rt.  hand  be- 
fore Porsenna,  Brutus  condemning  his 
two  sons  to  death,  Horatius  Codes  on 
the  Sublician  bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  The  statues  in  this  room 
are  of  celebrated  Roman  generals  in 
modern  times :  Marc  Antonio  Coionna, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto ; 
Tommaso  Rospigliosi;  Francesco  Aldo- 
brandini ;  Alessandro  Farnese,  duke  of 
Parma,  distinguished  as  a  commander 
in  Flanders;  and  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII. 

3rd  Boom  (7c),  painted  in  fresco  by 
Lawreti,  wrongly  attributed  to  Dani- 
ele  da  Volterra,  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri.  This 
hall  contains  the  celebrated  Bronze  Wolf 
of  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  early  arts  and  history 
oflfcaly. 

'*  And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  none  of  Rome ! 
She-wolf  I  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest:— Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild 

teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost 

thou  yet 
Guard  thine  Immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 

forget?"— Byrvn,  Ckildc  BaroUL 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
a  recital  of  the  controversies  to  which 
this  specimen  of  ancient  art  has  given 
rise.  Some  authorities  identity  it 
with  the  wolf  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  and  Livy,  others  regard  it  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  while  Winckel- 
mann  and  later  antiquaries  confound 
the  two,  and  describe  the  wolf  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  as  the  same 
which  was  struck  with  lightning  in 
the  time  of  the  great  orator.  The  wolf 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  a  more 
remote  writer,  Fabius  Pictor,  by  Diony- 
sius,  was  an  ancient  work  of  bronze, 
standing  when  he  saw  it.    The  wolf; 


mentioned  by  Cicero,  both  in  the  Cati- 
line orations  and  in  his  poem  on  the 
Consulate,  as  a  small  gilt  figure  of 
Romulus  sucking  the  teat  of  a  wolf 
which  was  struck  with  lightning,  and 
which  his  hearers  remembered  to  hare 
seen  in  the  Capitol:  —  "Tactus  cm 
ille  etiam  qui  hano  urbem  condidit 
Romulus,  quern  inauratum  in  Oapitolio 
parvum  atque  lactentem,  uberibus  lu- 
pinis  inhiantem  fuisse  raexnimst&s." — 
Catilin.,  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  while  the 
gilding,  still  traceable  on  that  before 
us,  and  the  fracture  in  the  hind  leg, 
which  to  credulous  eyes  appear  to  hare 
been  caused  by  lightning,  have  in- 
duced some  writers  to  regard  it  as  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  the  passage 
above  quoted.  There  is  little  doubt  of 
its  high  antiquity:  the  workmanship 
is  manifestly  of  an  early  period,  at 
least  the  workmanship  of  the  wolf;  for 
the  twins  are  modern.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  has  arisen  in  the  solution 
of  the  question  is  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  antiquaries  respecting 
the  precise  spot  on  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. It  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits  to  follow  the  authorities  on  this 
subject;  but  the  reader  will  find  the 
whole  question  ably  examined  in  Sir 
John  Hobhouse's  note  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Childe  Harold  quoted  above. 
In  regard  to  the  main  fact,  "it  is," 
lie  says,  "  a  mere  conjecture  where 
the  image  was  actually  dug  up ;  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding  and  of  the  lightning  are  a 
better  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can 
be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
is  certainly  the  figure,  if  not  the  very 
animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his 
beautiful  verses : — 

"  '  Oeminos  huk  libera  dream 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matron 
lmpavidbe :  111am  tereti'oervioe  refiexam 
M  ulcere  alternoe,  et  corpora  flngere  lmgnaV  " 

-i JSneid,  vuX  630. 
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Among  other  objects  in  this  chamber 
the  following  are  worthy  of  notice: — 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  youth  extract- 
ing a  thorn  from  his  foot,called  theShep- 
herd  Martius ;  a  bronze  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus,  with  the  eyes  in  enamel;  a 
bust  of  Michel  Angelo,  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  himself;  a  small 
marble  Diana  Triformis;  a  bas-relief 
of  a  sarcophagus,  representing  the  gate 
of  Hades  with  2  genii  on  each  side,  not 
older  probably  than  the  4th  century; 
and  an  interesting  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing a  splendid  edifice  called  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  with  a  team  of  oxen  or 
buffaloes  drawing  a  vehicle  laden  with 
architectural  decorations.  The  picture 
of  S.  Franceses  Romana  on  the  wall  is 
a  good  work  by  BomaneUi ;  that  of  the 
Dead  Christ  opposite  is  by  Cosimo 
J*ia£za. 

4th  Room  (7<Q,  containing  the  cele- 
brated Fatti  Consulares,  found  near  the 
three  columns  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nervaChalcidica.  These  inscriptions  con- 
tain a  list  of  all  the  consuls  and  public 
officers  to  the  time  of  Augustus :  they 
are  much  mutilated,  and  broken  into 
numerous  fragments ;  but  they  are  still 
legible,  and  have  been  illustrated  with 
great  learning  by  the  late  Cay.  Bor- 
ghesi:  they  give  the  names  of  the 
consuls  from  a.tj.C.  272  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  records  preserved 
by  these  inscriptions,  however,  had  not 
been  uniformly  kept ;  after  a.u.c.  600 
(b.c.  143)  they  become  imperfect,  several 
magistrates  after  that  time  are  alto- 
gether omitted,  only  one  of  the  10 
tribunes  being  mentioned.  These  in- 
teresting records,  attributed  by  some 
to  Verrius  Flaccus,  were  discovered 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  when  they 
were  arranged  by  Bottari,  Michel 
Angelo  having  designed  the  architec- 
tural decorations  by  which  they  are 
surrounded:  some  portions  more  re- 
cently found  were  added  by  Fea  in 
1820.  The  bust  of  Gabriele  Faernos 
here  is  one  of  the  few  executed  by 
Michel  Angelo.  There  is  a  fine  column 
of  Egyptian  breccia  supporting  a  bust 


of  Hadrian  in  the  centre  of  this  room. 
It  is  remarkable  mineralogically  from 
the  great  number  of  rolled  fragments 
of  red  granite  which  it  contains. 

&th  Room  (7e)  (Hall  of  Audience), 
containing  a  bust  in  rosso  antico, 
called  on  no  authority  Appius  Clau- 
dius, a  bust  of  Tiberius,  2  bronze  ducks 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  a  small  head  of  Isis  in 
bronze,  a  head  of  Medusa  by  Bernini, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael, 
attributed  to  Qiulio  Romano.  There 
are  other  ancient  busts  in  this  room, 
called  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  Diogenes, 
and  Sappho. 

6ih,  the  Throne  Room  (7/*),  is  orna- 
mented with  a  frieze  in  fresco  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  8  compartments.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  faded  tapestry,  made  in 
the  hospital  of  San  Michele  from  the 
designs  of  Rubens  and  Poussin.  The 
busts  in  the  corners  of  this  room  have 
had  the  names  of  Ariadne,  Poppeea, 
wife  of  Nero,  &c.,  given  to  them. 

7th  Room  (7g),  painted  in  fresco  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Punic  wars,  by  Daniele  da  Volterra. 

8th  Room  (7A),  a  chapel  containing 
on  the  1.  wall  a  fresco,  Madonna  and 
Child  throned,  with  adoring  angels  on 
either  side,  attributed  by  some  to 
Pinturicchio — more  probably  by  Vln- 
gegno  :xthe  4  Evangelists,  by  M.  A. 
Caravaggio ;  the  Almighty,  on  the 
roof,  by  the  School  of  the  Caracci; 
Sta.  Cecilia,  S.  Alexis,  S.  Eustachius, 
and  B.  Luigia  Albertoni,  by  RomaneUi. 
The  altar-picture,  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
by  Avanzino  Nvcci. 

7t.  Room  of  early  Italian  pottery, 
chiefly  of  the  ante- Roman  period,  from 
Cervetri,  Tarquinii,  Veii,  &c,  bronzes, 
ivories,  &c.,  formed  by  Sig.  Agoste  Cas- 
tellani,  the  celebrated  jeweller,  and  most 
liberally  bestowed  by  him  on  the  Muni- 
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eipal  Museum  of  his  native  city  in 
1867. 

On  the  walls  of  the  two  rooms  (4  and 
5)  leading  to  the  Picture  Gallery  are 
placed  the  modern  Fasti  Consulates 
Capitolini,  a  series  of  inscriptions  of 
the  names  of  the  Roman  Conserva- 
tors, from  the  year  1540  to  the  present 
time.  Around  one  of  these  rooms 
stand  4  standard  measures  of  wine  and 
oil  of  the  14th  centy. 


Gallbby  of  Pictures. 

Although,  as  regards  actual  numbers, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  Pina- 
cotheca  of  the  Vatican  (there  are  about 
280  pictures  in  all),  the  Capitoline 
gallery  is  greatly  inferior  as  regards  the 
value  of  its  contents.  It  nas  few 
works,  indeed,  of  first-rate  merit,  the 
greater  number  being  of  a  second  and 
third  class.  It  was  founded  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  the  last  century,  and  is 
open  on  the  same  days,  and  under  the 
same  regulations  as  to  copying,  Ac.,  as 
the  Museum.  An  abridged  printed 
catalogue  is  sold  by  the  Oustode. 

First  JKooro.— 2,  Chtido,  The  Holy 
Spirit  rising  to  Paradise.  6,  F.  Bo- 
manelli,  Santa  Cecilia.  7,  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  The  Triumph  of  Bacchus.  9, 
AJhani,  A  Magdalene.  10,  L.  Gfior- 
dano,  Worshipping  the  Golden  Calf. 

13,  Ouercino,  St.  John   the   Baptist. 

14,  N.  Poussin,  The  Triumph  of  Flora, 
a  repetition  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre.  16,  Outdo,  The  Magdalene. 
18,  D.  da  Volterra,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 20,  Domenichino,  The  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  an  inferior  repetition  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Borghese  gallery.  21, 
F.  Romanelli,  David  with  the  head  of 
Goliah.  28,  MazzoUno  da  Ferrara,  The 
Marriage  of  the  Madonna.  25,  Ag. 
Caracci,  Sketch  of  his  large  picture  of 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Gallery  at  Bologna.  26,  Tintoretto,  The 
Magdalene,  bearing  the  painter's  signa- 
ture. 27,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  The  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  28,  An.  Ca- 
racci, A  copy  of  Correggio's  picture  of 


St.  Catherine  in  the  Gallery  at  Naples. 
80,  AJhani,  A  Holy  Family.  81,  Marin 
Snblegras,  A  copy  in  miniature  of  the 
Magdalene  before  Christ,  painted  by  her 
husband.  82,  88,  An.  Caracci,  Two 
Madonnas.  84,  Ouercino,  TheSrBnxi 
Pbbsioa.  36,  F.  Mola,  Hagar  and 
IshmaeL  29,  Dosso  Dossi,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors.  40,  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  Portrait  of  Urban  YIU. 
41,  Poussin,  Orpheus.  42,  Palma  Tec* 
chio,  The  good  Samaritan.  44,  Gam- 
denzio  Ferrari  (?),  Madonna  and  Child. 
46,  Oiacomo  Bassano,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  47,  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
The  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  48,  Lad. 
Caracci,  St.  Francis.  49,  Domenichiuo, 
S.  Sebastian.  52,  Sandro  Botticelli,  A 
Virgin,  with  SS.  Martin  and  Nicholas. 

55,  Ag.  Caracci,  A  Holy  Family.    54, 

56,  Oarqfalo,  Sta.  Catherine  and  a  Holt 
Family.  58,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Iphi- 
genia.  61,  Qvido,  His  own  Portrait. 
61,  Lud.  Caracci,  The  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.  62,  ScarseUino,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  65,  67,  Oarqfalo, 
A  Madonna  in  Glory,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
69,  74,  Oiorgione,  Portraits.  76,  Pol. 
di  Caravaggio,  Meleager,  in  chiaro- 
scuro. 78,  Francia,  Madonna  and 
Saints,  extremely  doubtful  as  to  the 
master ;  painted,  according  to  the  in- 
scription, in  1513,  for  Alberico  Mala- 
testa.  79,87,  Gio.  Bellini,  8.  Sebastian, 
and  the  portrait  of  a  Bishop.  80,  Ve- 
lasquez, His  own  portrait.  89,  Romulus 
and  Remus.  91,  Outdo,  A  Sketch  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ascending  to  Paradise. 

Second  Room. — 94,  O.  Bassano,  The 
Forge  of  Vulcan.  97  and  99,  Ghiido, 
Cleopatra,  and  Lucretia.  198,  Mam- 
tegna,  A  Holy  Family.  101,  FU.  lAppi, 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors.  103, 
Domenichtno,  Sta.  Barbara.  104,  Jkfaz- 
20  lino  da  Ferrara,  The  Infant  Saviour 
100, 106,  Vandyke,  Portraits  of  persons 
unknown.  108,  Tintoretto,  The  Bap- 
tism of  Our  Saviour.  109,  Cruercino, 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  114,  Tintoretto, 
The  Flagellation.  117,  Ouercino,  Au- 
gustus and  Cleopatra.  115,  118,  Bas- 
sano, Christ  driving  the  Dealers  from 
the  Temple,  and  our  Saviour  crowned 
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by  God  the  Father.    119,  122,  125, 
Ztud.    Caracci,  St.   Sebastian,  a  Holy 
Family,  and  St.  Francis.    124,  Titian, 
The  Baptism  of  Christ,  with  the  painter's 
portrait  in  profile.    126,  Guerdno,  St. 
Matthew.    127,  Perugino,  A  Madonna 
and  Child.   128,  M.  Caravaggio,  A  for- 
tune-teller.   131,  Guido,  Christ  and  St. 
John.   132, 136,  Oio.  Bellini,  Portraits, 
the  first  supposed  to  be  his  own.    133 
and  135,  An.  Caracci,  Madonnas  with 
St.  Francis ;    134,  Portrait  of  Michel 
Angelo,  formerly  attributed  to  himself. 
137,    DomeniMno,    Hercules,  with  a 
Landscape.    139,  Oio.  Bellini,  St.  Ber- 
nard.   142,  Albani,  The  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin.    143,  GtUEBCHto,  Santa  Petro- 
nilla,  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  master,  and  certainly 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Capitol.    The  lower  part  of  this  large 
composition   represents  the   grave  of 
the  martyr,  where  her  body  is  shown  to 
Flaccus,  a  Roman  Senator,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed :  in  the  upper  part 
the  Saint  is  ascending  to  heaven.     This 
picture  formerly  stood  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy  in 
mosaic,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful facsimiles  in  that  branch  of  copying. 
147,  Andrea  Sacchi,  A  Holy  Family. 
148, 149,  P.  Veronese,  Peace  and  Hope. 
154,  Id.,  The  Magdalene.    123,  Gau- 
denxio  Ferrari,  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery.    150,   Giulio  Romano,  The 
Fornarina.  151,  ScarseUino,  The  Flight 
into  Egypt.     153,  Cav.  Arpino,  Diana. 
157,  Giulio  Romano,  Judith.  159, 162, 
Teodone,  Two  peasants.   161, 164, 166, 
Garofalo,  The  Annunciation,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  Glory.      168, 
Gaudensio  Ferrari,  Christ  in  the  cradle. 
169,   Carlo  Cignani,  A  Madonna  and 
Child.    170,  Claude,  A  doubtful  land- 
scape.   175,  177,   178,    Chtido,  Small 
pictures  attributed  to.    176,  Tintoretto, 
The  Crowning  with  Thorns.    180,  Ti- 
tian(?),  The  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery.   188,  Guido,  Europa.    189,  Scar- 
seUino, The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
190,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  The  Defeat  of 
Darius  at  Arbela.    193,  Lud.  Caracci, 
Santa  Cecilia.    193,  P.  Veronese^  The 
Ascension.      196,     Cola    <F  Amatriee 


(a  rare  master  at  Borne),  The  Assump- 
tion, and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
200  and  204,  Garofalo,  A  Madonna 
with  certain  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  203, 
206,  Polemburg,  Landscapes.  208 
to  217,  G.  VanmtelU,  Views  of  the 
Ponte  Sisto,  of  Monte  Cavallo,  of  the 
Ponte  Botto,  of  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  other  monuments  at  Borne.  218, 
F.  Mola,  David  and  Nathan.  222, 
Bassano,  Christ  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  223  and  224,  P.  Ve- 
ronese, SS.  Mary  and  Anna  with  Angels. 
The  Rape  of  Europa,  a  repetition  of 
the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice.  228,  Luca  Cambiasi,  A  Virgin 
and  Child. 

The  pictures  formerly  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  the  Capitol  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke's  j  and  will  be  found  noticed 
at  p.  813. 


MUSETTM  OP  THE  CAPITOL. 

The  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
piazza,  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the 
Conservators,  contains  the  Museo  Capi- 
tolino,  or  Gallery  of  Sculpture.  It  was 
begun  by  Clement  XII.,  and  aug- 
mented by  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement 
XIIL,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII.,  and  Leo 
XII.  It  is  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection, although  much  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  old  cata- 
logue, no  longer  sold,  is  very  imperfect : 
a  new  one  is  in  preparation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Court  (6)  is  the  colossal 
recumbent  statue  of  the  Ocean,  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Marforio,  de- 
rived from  its  having  stood  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  Mars  (Martis  Forum)  near  the 
Capitol,  and  celebrated  as  having  had 
pasted  on  it  the  replies  to  the  satirical 
witticisms  of  Pasquin.  The  2  sarco- 
phagi on  either  side  (a,  b)  in  marble, 
with  Christian  emblems,  one  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  Lioentius,  who  died 
a.d.  406,  during  the  Consulate  of 
Areadius  and  Anicius  Probus,  and  the 
other,  of  nearly  the  same  period,  be- 
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1.  Portico,  on  Piazza. 

2.  Kutrance  from  ditto 

3.  Lower  Corridor. 

4.  Hall  of  the  Bronzes. 

longing  to  the  public  orator  (Rhator 
Urate),  Flavius  Magnus,  were  disco- 
vered under  the  basilica  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo fuori  le  Mura.  Built  into  the 
side  wall  are  consular  fasces  in  relief. 
In  the  Lower  Corridor  (3)  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  the  following  ob- 
jects : — 1.  Endymion  and  his  dog.  3. 
Colossal  statue  of  Minerva.  4.  Frag- 
ment of  a  statue  of  Hercules  with  the 
Hydra.  5.  Apollo.  6.  A  Sarcophagus, 
with  Bacchanalian  reliefs.  9.  A  bas- 
relief  of  a  Roman  province.  10.  Co- 
lossal head  of  Cybele,  found  at  Had- 
rian's villa.  21.  Colossal  statue  of 
Diana.  23.  Polyphemus.  24.  Mer- 
cury. 26.  Hadrian  in  sacrificial  cos- 
tume, found  near  S.  Stefano  Eotondo. 
29.  Colossal  statue  of  a  warrior,  called 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine;  the  armour  elaborately  sculp- 
tured. 30.  Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra. 
Near  this  is  a  portion  of  a  colossal 
statue  in  red  porphyry.  There  are 
several  fragments  of  the  bases  and  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  from  the  Temple  of 
Concord  in  this  vestibule,  which  will 
interest  the  architect,  from  the  elabo- 
rate manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted; and  the  pedestals  supporting 
■*.  15  and  16  found  near  the  Pjrramid 
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4'.  4"  Marbles,  chiefly  inscription*. 

5.  Halls  of  the  Urns. 

6.  Hemicycle  and  Statue  of  Marforfo. 


of  Caius  Casstius  (see  p.  71),  with  in- 
scriptions relative  to  its  erection,  with 
the  names  of  his  heirs,  M.  Valerius, 
Messalla  Corvinus,  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
Junius  Silanus,  L.  Pontius  Mela,  D. 
Marius  Niger,  and  M.  Agrippa,  names 
well  known  in  history.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  corridor,  on  the  L,  is  the 

Sail  of  the  Bronzes  (4). — Here  are 
preserved  most  of  the  bronzes  belong- 
ing to  the  Capitoline  collection.  In 
the  centre  is  the  bronze  horse  disco- 
vered in  the  Trastevere  in  1849,  with 
fragments  of  a  bull  from  the  same  lo- 
cality ;  the  foot  of  a  male  statue  with 
an  elaborately  ornamented  sandal ;  an- 
other foot  (66)  of  a  colossal  statue  found 
on  a  pedestal  before  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  CtastiuB,  and  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  that  personage; 
the  statue  of  a  boy  (1),  called  one  of  the 
young  Camilli,  or  youthful  priests,  in- 
stituted by  Romulus;  a  bronze  vase  (2) 
found  in  the  sea  at  Porto  d'Anzio — the 
Greek  inscription  on  the  rim  states  that 
it  was  presented  by  Mithridates  King  of 
Pontus  to  a  Gymnasium  of  the  Eupa- 
torists.  Of  the  two  large  globes,  one 
stood  formerly  upon  the  Muliarum  be- 
fore the  Capitol,  and  is  said  to  have 
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been  that  held  by  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan  on  the  summit  of  his  column 
(p.  57),  and,  by  a  singular  error,  to 
have  contained  the  ashes  of  that  em- 
peror ;  the  origin  of  the  second  globe 
is  unknown.  A  small  group  of  the 
Diana  Triformis  (3).  On  the  wall  is  a 
tablet  having  engraved  on  it  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  his  sons,  with  portraits  of  the  em- 
peror  and  Caracalla ;  the  name  of  Greta 
lias  been  effaced  on  it,  as  -we  have 
seen  on  their  arches.  Beyond  this,  2 
rooms,  4'  4",  in  which  are  arranged 
several  inscriptions  forming  the  Sarti 
and  Melchiorri  collection,  and  others 
found  in  the  excavations  at  the  New 
Cemetery  near  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
Mura.  In  the  centre  stands  a  statue 
of  the  Diana  Multimamm&a  (47),  the 
head  and  hands  in  bronze. 

Sails  of  the  Urns  (5, 5',  5").— At  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  ground  floor 
corridor  are  3  rooms,  containing  a  series 
of  Imperial  and  Consular  inscriptions, 
arranged  on  the  walls,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  and  some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  In 
the  first  room  (5),  a  square  altar  of 
Greek  marble  (c),  found  at  Albano, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  in  the  best  Greek  style,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice;  upon 
it  is  a  good  bust  of  Hadrian.  In 
the  2nd  room  (5r),  called  the  Hall 
of  the  Sarcophagus,  is  a  sarcophagus 
(ft)  discovered  some  years  since  near 
the  second  mile  on  the  Via  Appia; 
the  bas-reliefs  in  front  represent  a 
combat  between  the  Gauls  and  Bo- 
mans,  in  which  the  former  are  repre- 
sented with  cords  round  their  necks,  as 
on  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
The  Gaulish  chief  in  the  foreground 
in  the  act  of  killing  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Ancorestus,  defeated  in 
A.u.o.  417  by  the  Consul  Atilius  Eegu- 
lus.  In  this  same  room  is  a  sepul- 
chral cippus  (No.  13)  of  T.  StatUius 
Aper,  measurer  of  the  public  build- 
ings, with  reliefs  in  which  the  com- 
passes, the  plummet,  a  measure  of 
length,  and  various  instruments  of  his 


profession,  are  introduced.  The  latter 
shows  that  the  ancient  Roman  foot, 
divided  into  16  parts,  was  not  quite 
12  English  inches  (11*59)  in  length.  A 
Milliarium,  marked  YIL,  of  the  reign 
of  Maxentius.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  covered  with  a  series  of  inscriptions, 
extending  from  the  time  of  Nero  to 
Honorius  and  Yalentinian.  In  the 
3rd  room  (5")  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
ject is  the  fine  sarcophagus  (7)  (*),  cele- 
brated for  its  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing the  history  of  Achilles ;  the  sub- 
ject in  front  is  the  dispute  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  Briseis, 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad ;  on  the 
rt.  sits  Agamemnon  on  his  throne,  and 
on  the  1.  an  aged  personage,  Nestor  or 
Chalcas,  whilst  in  the  foreground  is  a 
group  of  Achilles  drawing  his  sword 
to  avenge  the  wrong  inflicted  on  him, 
whilst  Briseis  and  Minerva  persuade 
him  to  resheath  it ;  the  other  figures  are 
of  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  On  one  of  the 
end  sides  is  Achilles  with  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes,  and  his  departure  from 
Scyros;  and  on  the  other  the  Greek 
chieftains  at  Troy  begging  him  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Patroclus.  At  the  back 
but  more  roughly  executed,  is  Priam 
interceding  for  the  body  of  Hector. 
This  interesting  urn  was  found  in  the 
tumulus  called  the  Monte  del  Grano, 
3  m.  from  the  modern  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  on  the  road  to  Frascati.  The 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  found  inside  of  it,  and 
contained  the  ashes  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  tomb  was  erected.  The 
2  figures  on  the  lid  of  the  sarco- 
phagus have  been  called  Alexander 
Severus  and  Mammeea  his  mother, 
but  without  any  kind  of  authority. 
A  sitting  statue  of  Pluto  with  Cer- 
berus, found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Several  early  Christian  inscriptions  from 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Costanza  are 
let  into  the  walls  of  this  room.  A 
good  Roman  mosaic  of  a  lion  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  with  a  male  figure 
standing  by  and  spinning,  allegorical 
probably  to  the  story  of  Hercules  con- 
quered by  Love.  The  circular  bas-re- 
lief called  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from 
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rfebfesetiimg' 'events  in  the  life  of  that  |  of  Fompej ;  another  of  the  Portico  of 
hero1,  formeof  a  '  $art  of  one  of  the  Am-  Octavia,  with  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 
hdn&i  in"  the  en.  tit  the  Ara  Coeli,  which  and  Juno  within  that  enclosure ;  a  third 
eW&ifa  *hV  tWi1  is  a' medieval  mo- 
iafe'm'tyelcenfrt/  u"^lt  •«"■ 
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of  the  Basilica  Ulpia ;  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  with  the 
names  annexed.  A  further  portion  has 
been  discovered  in  1867  behind  the  ch. 
of1  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  near  the 
site'OHhe  Portico  of  Livia. 
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ftfanW  Pius.'  Si'SQenuiii  10,  A *un<Nts 
seprohshKiI  reliefs  the  t  deceased  ap- 
pwu*  (to  be-iii'  the>  hair  b£  iu*kJmi» 
mb  willj'  "lfc.  SsJiyr  playing  on  a  flute. 
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13.  An  antique  repetition  of  the  Crtpid 
of  VraxiUU^  of  which  we  have  already 
noticed  others  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Vatican.  16.  Statue  of  Trajanus  De- 
ems. 17.  Cecrops.  19.  Agrippina  and 
Nero.  20.  An  old  Bacchante.  21.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  23.  A  laughing  Bac- 
chus. 27.  Paris.  28.  Sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine. 29.  An  octagonal  cinerary  urn, 
with  7  finely-sculptured  Cupids,  in  re- 
lief. 33.  A  Satyr  playing  on  the  flute. 
36.  A  Discobolus,  badly  restored,  as 
a  wounded  warrior.  87.  A  wine-vase, 
with  satyrs  and  bacchantes  in  low  re- 
lief. 38.  Colossal  bust  of  Juno,  grand, 
beautiful,  and  finely  preserved.  40.  A 
statue  like  one  in  the  group  of  the  child- 
ren of  Niobe.  42.  The  Delia  Yalle  bust 
of  Jupiter,  so  called  from  the  family  to 
whom  it  belonged.  44.  Diana  Luci- 
fera.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus. 

53.  Psyche  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

54.  Bust  of  Antinous.  65.  Venus.  56. 
A  sitting  female ;  the  drapery,  though 
coarsely  executed,  has  considerable 
grandeur  of  style.  57.  Hermes  of 
Jupiter  Amnion.  59.  Ceres.  62.  Bust 
of  Tiberius.  63.  Bacchus,  with  a  pan- 
ther. 64.  Good  statue  of  Jupiter,  with 
the  eagle.  On  the  altar  underneath  is 
a  bas-relief  of  the  history  of  the  vestal 
Quinctia.  65.  Jupiter  Serapis.  67* 
Bust  of  Hadrian,  the  mask  in  alabaster. 

70.  Bust  of  Commodus,  young.  71.  Mi- 
nerva, found  at  Velletri.    73.  Silenus. 

71.  Domitius  J£nobarbus,  father  of 
Nero.  75.  Caracalla.  76.  The  fine 
marble  rase  which  formerly  gave  the 
name  of  "Hall  of  the  Vase"  to  the 
next  room,  in  which  it  stood.  It  was 
found  near  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. 
It  stands  on  a  circular  altar,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  12  divinities,  found  at  Net- 
tuno,  considered  by  some  as  a  speci- 
men of  Etruscan  art,  and  by  others 
as  an  example  of  the  early  Greek  style. 
The  divinities  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — 1.  Jupiter;  2.  Juno; 
3-  JftwryA;  4.  Hercules;  5.  Apollo; 

&  Vqmm  fruWmU' &%*%&**  i  9. 
Ve*t»«f  KXt  Hft*Mry^nM.,r#epj^e.<| 
12.  Vulcan.  .h'.hnnf  *»<»*/ 


Hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  (9).— 
Nearly  all  the  sculptures  in  this  hall 
are  of  the  highest  order  as  works  of 
art,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having 
been  carried  to  Paris  in  1796,  were 
brought  back  here  in  1816.  The  first 
is  the  celebrated  figure  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  :  —  1.  The  Dying 
Gladiatoe  (a).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gaul, 
probably  a  Gaulish  herald,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent modern  sculptors  that  it  formed 
one  of  a  series  of  figures  illustrat- 
ing the  incursion  of  the  Gauls  into 
Greece.  The  cord  round  the  neck  is 
seen  as  one  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  Gauls  in  the  bas-relief  on  the 
sarcophagus  found  on  the  Via  Appia, 
and  noticed  at  p.  265,  and  the  horn 
has  been  considered  conclusive  as  to 
the  office  of  the  herald.  Montfaucon 
and  Maffei  supposed  it  to  be  the  statue 
by  Cresilas,  the  contemporary  of  Phi- 
dias, which  Pliny  describes  as  "  a 
wounded  man  dying t  who  perfectly  ex- 
pressed how  much  life  was  remain- 
ing in  him."  (N.  H.,  xxiv.  8,  §  74). 
But  that  masterpiece  was  of  bronze, 
and,  if  the  present  statue  be  considered 
to  agree  with  Pliny's  description,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  copy.  The  rt. 
arm  and  the  toes  of  both  feet  have  been 
admirably  restored. 


"I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  He : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand— his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droopd  head  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  through  his  side  the  la*t  drops,  ebbing 

slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  Uie  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the 

wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacion  mother-  he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rushM  with  his  blood— shall  he  ex- 
pire, 
And  unavenged?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  pint 
T'1  'Vfornffel"  Cktidt  llarohl. 

ff'HIflf  —  »■•  I'f'l  .'tl    ]i\    -    .  (IJVil     t-.ii.. 
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One  of  the  most  accurate  critics,  John 
Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  every 
respect.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "a  most 
tragical  and  touching  representation, 
and  no  one  can  meditate  upon  it  with-* 
out  the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Of 
all  proofs  this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect 
produced  by  art.  Although  not  colossal, 
the  proportions  are  beyond  life,  perhaps 
7  feet ;  and  yet  from  its  symmetry  it 
does  not  appear  larger  than  life.  The 
forms  are  full,  round,  and  manly ;  the 
visage  mournful;  the  lip  yielding  to 
the  effect  of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by 
despair;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  a 
little  wrinMed;  the  hair  clotted  in  thick 
sharp -pointed  locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat 
of  fight  and  exhausted  strength;  the 
body  large ;  the  shoulders  square ;  the 
balance  well  preserved  by  the  hand 
on  which  he  rests;  the  limbs  finely 
rounded ;  the  joints  alone  are  slender 
and  fine.  No  affectation  of  anatomy 
here ;  not  a  muscle  to  be  distinguished, 
yet  the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
feature  discernible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  front 
of  the  arms  and  ankles,  giving,  like  the 
clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  discerned  in  the  extended 
leg :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  posture 
might  have  appeared  constrained ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
gently  yielding,  bending  from  languor, 
the  knee  sinking  from  weakness,  and 
the  thigh  and  ankle-joint  pushed  out  to 
support  it.  The  forms  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exquisite, 
like  the  Apollo;  it  is  all  nature,  all 
feeling."  It  was  found  among  the 
ruins  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and 
was  for  some  time  in  the  gallery  at 
the  Villa  Ludovisi;  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.  2.  Apollo  with  a  lyre, 
or  the  Lycian  Apollo,  found  at  the  Sol- 
fatara,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  3.  A 
Roman  Matron,  as  Priestess,  with  a 
consecrated  vessel  in  her  hand.  4.  Bust 
of  Bacchus.  6.  The  Amazon,  one  of 
the  grandest  figures  of  its  class — much 


finer  than  the  repetition  in  the  Vatican. 
6.  Bust  of  Alexander  the  Great.  7. 
Colossal  statue  of  Juno  or  Ceres,  known 
as  the  Juno  of  the  Capitol.  9.  Bust  of 
Junius  Brutus.  10.  Isis,  called  also 
Electra  or  Pandora.  11.  Flora,  finely 
draped,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  13. 
The  Aktikous  of  the  Capitol,  found  also 
in  Hadrian's  villa.  This  exquisite  sta- 
tue has  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  critics  by  its  exceeding  beauty.  "In 
the  Antinous,"  says  John  Bell,  "the 
anatomist  would  look  in  vain  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  mistake  or  miscon- 
ception ;  yet  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  composition,  so  fine  and  un- 
dulating the  forms,  that  a  trifling  error 
would  appear  as  a  gross  fault.  Every 
part  is  equally  perfect :  the  bend  of  the 
head  and  declining  of  the  neck  most 
graceful;  the  shoulders  manly  and  large 
without  clumsiness ;  the  belly  long  and 
flat,  yet  not  disfigured  by  leanness ;  the 
swell  of  the  broad  chest  under  the  arm 
admirable ;  the  limbs  finely  tapered ; 
the  ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  serpentine  curve 
arising  from  an  accurate  observance  of 
the  gentle  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
half  turning  of  the  ankle,  and  the  elastic 
yielding  natural  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  the  many  joints  of 
those  parts."  The  statue  contains  on 
the  rt.  leg  a  red  stain ;  and  a  smaller 
one  on  the  breast,  produced  by  iron. 
15.  A  repetition  of  the  Fatts  of  Praxi- 
teles.  We  have  already  noticed  others 
in  the  Vatican ;  this  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all ;  the  arms  and  feet  are  re- 
stored; it  was  found  in  the  Villa  d* 
Este  at  Tivoli.  16.  A  colossal  statue 
of  Atinia  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  with  the  attributes  of  Concordia, 
discovered  in  excavating  the  central 
Bly.  Stat,  on  the  Viminal.  It  stands 
upon  an  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules. 
17.  A  good  statue  of  Zeno,  found  at 
Civita  Lavinia,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  A  large  column  of 
the  finest  variety  of  white  Oriental  ala- 
baster: it  was  found  at  the  Marmo- 
rata,  or  quay,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aventine,  where  the  marbles 
were  landed. 
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Hall  of  the  Faun  (10).— On  the  wall 
is  the  celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  in- 
scribed with  part  of  the  Lex  Regia,  or 
the  Decree*  of  the  Senate  conferring 
the  imperial  power  on  Vespasian.  On 
this  table  Cola  di  Rienzo  expounded 
to  his  followers  the  power  and  rights 
of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  found 
near  the  Lateran.  The  reliefs  on 
the  walls  occur  in  the  following 
order :  —  Pour  cars  drawn  by  ele- 
phants, leopards,  deer,  and  sheep,  led 
by  Cupids,  with  the  attributes  of  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  Mercury.  Front  of  a 
Christian  sarcophagus,  representing  Cu- 
pids employed  in  the  operations  of  the 
vintage,  1.  The  celebrated  Faun  (c) 
in  rosso  antioo,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa,  valuable  not  only  for  the  rare 
material  but  for  its  fine  sculpture :  it 
stands  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Serapis. 
3.  Colossal  head  of  Hercules,  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Neptune.  6.  A  fine 
colossal  head  of  Bacchus,  also  on  a 
rostral  altar.  7.  This  altar,  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  and  the  2  preceding  to 
Tranquility  and  the  Winds,  were 
found  in  clearing  the  harbour  of  Porto 
d'Anzio,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
votive  offerings  from  sailors.  13.  Sar- 
cophagus, with  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Endymion.  15. 
The  boy  with  a  comic  mask,  full  of 
nature,  and  very  fine  as  a  work  of  art. 

20.  Isis,  restored  with  a  head  of  Juno. 

21.  A  repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  but  in- 
ferior in  execution ;  the  altar  beneath 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  26.  Sar- 
vophagus  (b),  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons, 
among  which  is  a  group  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  representing  a  soldier 
dragging  an  Amazon  from  her  horse, 
while  another  seizes  his  hand  and  inter- 
cedes for  her  companion.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Flaxman  in  his  lectures  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
reliefs ;  on  the  lid  is  another  fine  group 
of  mourning  Amazons.  This  fine  Sarco- 
phagus was  found  near  Torre  Salona,  on 
the  Via  Collatina.  Upon  the  walls  are 
numerous  Roman  inscriptions,  with  an 
interesting  series  of  the  Signa  Tegu- 


laria,  or  private  marks  of  the  Roman 
brick-makers. 

The  Saloon  (11),  (a  fine  room,  with 
a  heavy  painted  and  gilt  roof,  in  sunk 
panels,  of  the  time  of  Innocent  X.). — 
The  2  fluted  columns  ofportasdnta  mar- 
ble on  each  sideof  the  niche  in  this  saloon 
were  found  near  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia 
Metella.  The  2  Victories  which  sup- 
port the  arms  of  Clement  XII.  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Arch 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso.  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  are — 1.  Jupiter 
(/*),  in  black  marble,  on  a  circular 
altar  found  at  Porto  d'Anzio.  2  and 
4.  The  beautiful  centaurs  in  bigio- 
morato  (gg)9  amongst  the  fine  works 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Rome,  were 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  Oil  the 
base  are  the  names  of  the  sculptors, 
Aristeas  and  Paphias  of  Aphrodisium. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  infant  Her- 
cules, in  green  basalt  (cQ,  found  on  the 
Aventine.  5. ^EJsculapius, inneroantico 
(e)y  on  a  circular  altar,  with  reliefs  rela- 
tive to  Jupiter,  both  found  at  Porto 
d'  Anzio.  6.  Roman  matron  (Julia 
Pia?).  7.  Lucius  Antonius.  8.  Apollo 
with  a  lyre.  9.  Statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius. 10  and  25.  Amazons  wounded. 
11.  Statues  as  Mars  and  Venus,  found 
on  the  Isola  Sacra  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  12.  Isis  with  a  lotus  on  the 
head.  15.  The  Pythian  Apollo.  3,16. 
2  statues  of  Minerva  Bellica.  17.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Trajan  with  a  civic  crown. 
18.  A  naked  statue  with  the  head  of 
Augustus.  19.  Female  statue  with  the 
head  of  Lucilla.  21.  Naked  statue  of 
Hadrian,  as  Mars,  found  near  Ceprano. 
22.  A  Roman  in  his  toga,  called  Marius, 
from  which  Chantrey  copied  his  statue  of 
Canning  in  Palace  Yard.  24.  Hercules 
(A),  in  gilt  bronze,  found  in  the  Forum 
Boarium;  one  of  the  few  ancient  statues 
in  which  the  gilding  is  preserved.  The 
altar  underneath  has  in  front  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  sitting  figure  of  Fortune  or 
Abundance.  27.  A  gladiator.  28.  A 
Pnefica  or  hired  mourner  at  funerals. 
31.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
33.  A  hunter  with  a  hare,  found  near 
the  Porta  Latina.    34.   Harpocratee, 
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with  bis  finger  on  his  mouth,  found  at 
Hadrian's  villa  in  1744. 

Hall  of  Illustrious  Men  (12).— The 
bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Frieze,  consisting  of  5  pieces, 
probably  from  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
with  3  good  reliefs  of  trident  prows  of 
galleys  and  other  naval  emblems.  Death 
of  Meleager,  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus. 
Calliope  instructing  Orpheus.  An  in- 
terment. Conveying  a  dead  body  to 
the  funeral  pile.  A  victory.  A  sacrifice 
to  Hygeia,  in  rosso-antico.  A  bacchic 
scene,  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor 
Callimachus,  found  at  Orte.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a  fine  sitting 
statue  (t),  supposed  to  be  of  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  antiquity,  the  conqueror  of 
Viridomar,  B.C.  222.  Bound  the  room, 
on  2  ranges  of  shelves,  are  placed  93 
busts  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians : — 1.  Virgil,  very  doubtful ;  by 
some  called  Alexander  the  Great.  4,  5, 
6.  Socrates.  7.  Alcibiades.  8.  Carneades. 
10.  Seneca.  11.  Aspasia  (?).  13.  Ly- 
cias.  16.  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  colossal 
bust.  17.  Hieron.  19.  Theophrastus, 
colossal.  20.  Marcus  Aurelius.  21. 
Diogenes.  22.  Plato.  23.  Thales.  24. 
Asclepiades.  25.  Theon.  27.  Pytha- 
goras. 28.  Bust,  called  Alexander  the 
Great.  30.  Aristophanes  (?).  31,  82. 
Demosthenes.  33.  Pindar.  34.  Sopho- 
cles. 87.  Hippocrates.*  38.  Aratus. 
89,  40.  Democritus.  41,  42,  43.  Euri- 
pides. 44,  45,  46.  Homer.  48.  Cor- 
bulo.  49.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
with  the  wound  on  the  left  side  of  his 
head  carefully  worked  out.  51 .  Pompey . 
52.  Cato  the  Censor.  53.  Aristotle. 
54.  Sappho.  55.  Cleopatra.  57.  Lysias. 
59.  HerodotuB  (?),  according  to  some 
Arminius.  60.  Thucydides.  62,  94. 
Epicurus.  63.  Double  Hermes  of; 
Epicurus  and  Metrodorus.  65.  Pytho- 
darisi  68,  69.  Masinissa.  70.  Antis- 
thenes.  72,  73.  The  Emperor  Julian. 
75.  Cicero,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Asinius  Pollio.  76.  Terence  (very 
doubtful),  roughly  executed,  with  a 
x>raic  mask  on  the  shoulder,  discovered 


on  the  "Via  Latins.  82.  Mschjlus. 
There  are  several  heads  which  bear  the 
name  of  Plato,  but  they  are  more  pro- 
bably busts  of  the  bearded  Bacchus. 

Mall  of  the  Emperors  (18).— On  the 
walls  are  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  —  Triumphs 
of  Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
with  fauns  and  satyrs.  The  Muses.  A 
good  bas-relief  of  Perseus  delivering  An- 
dromeda. Socrates  with  Philosophy,  and 
Hesiod  with  a  Muse  j  the  2  latter  reliefs 
are  casts  from  a  sarcophagus  in  Paris. 
A  sleeping  Endymion  with  his  dog, 
found  on  the  Aventine.  A  bas-relief 
dedicated  by  a  freed  man  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  Fountains  and  Nymphs: 
in  front  a  river-god,  with  a  group  of 
8  Nymphs,  similar  to  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Graces  in  the  Gallery  at 
Siena;  and  on  the  other  side,  Hylas 
carried  off  by  the  river-nymphs.  In 
the  middle  of  this  hall  is  the  sitting 
Statue  (k)  ofAgrippina  the  elder,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  wife  of  Ger- 
manicu8,  and  mother  of  Caligula,  re- 
markable for  the  ease  of  the  position 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery ; 
archaeologists  are  not,  however,  agreed 
on  the  personage  whom  it  represents. 
Around  the  room  are  arranged  83  busts 
of  the  Roman  emperors  and  empresses 
in  chronological  order,  a  collection  of 
great  value,  presenting  us  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  in  history ;  beneath  each  is 
affixed  the  name.  The  following  are 
the  most  interesting: — 1.  Julius  Caesar. 
2.  Augustus.  8.  The  young  Marcel- 
lus (?).  4,  5.  Tiberius.  6.  Drusus, 
his  brother.  7.  Drusus,  his  son.  8. 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  the  first  Drusus, 
mother  of  Germanicus  and  Claudius. 
9.  Germanicus.  10.  His  wife,  Agrip- 
pina.  11.  Caligula,  in  green  basalt. 
12.  Claudius.  13.  Messahna,  the  fifth, 
and,  14.  Agrippina,  the  sixth  wife  of 
Claudius.  15, 16.  Nero.  17.  Poppcea, 
his  wife.  18.  Galba.  19.  Otho.  2<X 
Vitellius.  21.  Vespasian.  22.  Titus. 
23.  Julia,  his  daughter.  24.  Domitian. 
25.    Domitia    Longina.      26.    Nerva, 
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supposed  to  be  modern  and  by  Algardi. 
27.  Trajan.  28.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 
29.  His  sister  Marciana.  80.  His  daugh- 
ter Matidia.  SI,  32.  Hadrian.  33.  Julia 
Sabina,  his  wife.  34.  JElius  Csesar,  his 
adopted  son.  35.  Antoninus  Pius.  37. 
Annius  Yerus.  38.  Marcus  Aurelius. 
39.  Faustina,  his  wife.  41.  Lucius 
Yerus.  42.  His  wife,  Lucilla.  43. 
Commodus.  44.  Crispina,  his  wife. 
45.  Pertinax.  46.  Didius  Julianus. 
48.  Pescennius  Niger.  49.  Clodius 
Albinus.  50,51.SeptimiusSeverus.  52. 
His  wife,  Julia  Pia,  with  a  wig.  53. 
Caracalla.  54.  Geta.  55.  Macrinus. 
56.  Didumenianus.  57.  Elagabalus.  58. 
Annia  Faustina,  his  wife.  59.  Julia 
Mesa.  60.  Alexander  Severus.  61. 
Julia  Mammea,  his  mother.  62.  Maxi- 
minius.  63.  Maximus.  64.  Gordian 
the  elder.  65.  Gordian  the  younger. 
66.  Pupienus.  67.  Balbinus.  68. 
Gordianus  Pius.  70.  Trajanus  Deoius. 
71.  Quintus  Herennius.  72.  Hostilianus. 
73.  Trebonianus.  74,  75.  Yolusianus. 
76.  Gallienus.  77.  Salonina,  wife  of 
Gallienus.  78.  Saloninus,  their  son. 
79.  Carinus.  80.  Diocletian.  81.  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  82.  Julian.  83. 
Magnus  Decentius,  a  specimen  of  the 
extreme  degradation  which  sculpture 
had  reached  in  the  5th  centy. 

The  Reserved  Cabinet  (14),  a  small 
room  on  the  rt.  of  the  gallery,  may  be 
seen  on  any  other  than  the  public  days 
by  giving  a  paul  to  the  custode.  It  con- 
tains the  Yentjs  of  the  Capitol,  one 
of  the  most  noble  of  all  the  representa- 
tions of  that  goddess;  is  in  Pentelic 
marble ;  and  was  found,  it  is  said,  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Suburra  on 
the  Yiminal,  and  so  entire  that  the  only 
parts  fractured  were  the  point  of  the 
nose  and  one  of  the  fingers.  Leda  and 
the  Swan,  of  very  inferior  workman- 
ship ;  and  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  found 
on  the  Aventine,  two  graceful  figures. 

The  Hall  of  the  Doves  (15).— 37. 
The  Iliac  Table,  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Iliad  and  the  fall  of 
Troy,  with  the  deliverance  of  jEneas 


by  Stesichorus;  engraved  and  illus- 
trated by  Fabretti,  who  refers  it  to  the 
time  of  Nero.  41.  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 
69.  The  fine  sarcophagus  of  Gerontia, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  history  of  Diana 
and  Endymion.  Above  it  are  2  mosaic 
masks,  found  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  Aventine.  77.  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  or  Multimammaea.  100.  A 
small  sarcophagus,  with  interesting  re- 
liefs, representing  the  creation  and  de- 
struction of  the  soul  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  later  Platonists.  101. 
The  celebrated  Dotes  of  Plikt,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  pre- 
served specimens  of  ancient  mosaic.  It 
represents  4  doves  drinking,  with  a 
beautiful  border  surrounding  the  com- 
position, and  is  formed  of  natural 
stones,  so  small  that  160  pieces  are 
contained  in  a  square  inch.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mosaic  by  Sosus,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a  proof  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  that  art  had  reached 
in  his  day.  He  says  there  is  at 
Pergamos  a  wonderful  specimen  of  a 
dove  drinking,  and  darkening  the  water 
with  the  shadow  of  her  head ;  on  the 
lip  of  the  vessel  others  are  pluming 
themselves.  "Mirabilia  ibi  columba 
bibens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  aliie  scabentes  sese 
in  cathari  labro."  It  was  found  in 
Villa  Adriana  in  1737  by  Cardinal 
Furietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XIII.  In  the  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows  is  a  collection  of 
writing  styles,  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  in  cleaning  out  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  Tabularium  of  tne 
Capitol  to  the  Forum  (see  p.  23); 
and  on  the  shelves  a  large  collection  of 
busts,  evidently  portraits,  several  of 
which  are  finely  executed ;  and  upon 
the  walls  above,  some  Pagan  and  early 
Christian  inscriptions. 

The  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol  (the 
entrance  is  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
descent  towards  the  Forum ;  the  Cus- 
tode who  lives  next  door  will  open 
it  on  application)  has  been  fitted 
up  to  form  a  kind  of  Architectural 
Museum.     It  contains  several    frag- 
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ments  discovered  in  the  excavations 
of  the  neighbouring  Forum  and  Ba- 
silica Julia:  two  very  fine  specimens 
from  the  Temples  or  Vespasian  and 
Minerva  Chalcidica  have  been  placed 
here,  and  restored  so  as  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  entablature  and 
friezes  of  these  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  Bo- 
man  Corinthian  style.  The  visitor  will 
do  well  to  descend  the  remarkable 
stairs  recently  cleared  out  which  led  to 
the  Forum,  and  by  which  the  Titelliau 
bands  are  supposed  to  have  invaded 
tho  Capitol  (see  pp.  23  and  327). 


The  Latkrav. 

The  Lateran  was  the  palace  of  the 
popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy 
See  from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Gre- 
gory XI.  transferred  the  papal  residence 
to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  V.,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  V.  from  the  designs  of  Fontana. 
It  was  converted  into  an  hospital  by 
Innocent  XH.  in  1693;  and  in  1843 
into  a  Museum  by  Gregory  XVI.,  a? 
the  beet  means  of  preventing  the  build- 
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the  family  of  the  Cassars,  from  Cerretri. 

Sophocles  M.  p,  Faun. 

Neptune  (e). 
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chiefly  Bas-reliefs,    t,  From  monument  of 

theAtcrlL 
Sundry  Bas-reliefs  and  unfinished  Statue.  * 
Sarcophagi. 
Bas-relief, 
the  Columns, 
miscellaneous ;  Mosaic  of  Silenus. 


+,*  A  Catalogue  in  German  of  the  Roman  marbles  and  inscriptions  contained  in  the  16  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  has  been  published  at  Leipzig  in  1867  (Die  antlken  Bildwerke  dee  Lateraniechen 
Museums,  v.  R.  Schbne  und  0.  Bendoz) ;  and  a  description  of  the  sculptures  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Garuod,  at  the  expense  of  the  Papal  Government 
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ing  from  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation, and  of  providing  a  suitable  de- 
pository for  the  works  of  art  for  which 
room  could  not  be  found  at  the  Vatican, 
and  for  a  museum  of  Christian  anti- 
quities. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  not  yet  open 
to  the  general  public  and  on  fixed  days, 
but  half  a  franc  to  each  of  the  custodes 
(there  are  2)  for  one  person,  and  double 
for  a  party,  will  procure  admission  at 
any  time. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  series  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  the  first 
floors :  in  the  former  are  contained  the 
sculptures,  in  the  latter  some  paintings 
and  mosaics  with  the  early  Christian 
inscriptions. 

On  entering  the  palace  from  the 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  (A)  we  will 
commence  our  visit  by  the  4  rooms  on 
the  right  hand,  continuing  afterwards 
through  those  on  the  left.  As  there  is 
no  catalogue,  and  as  very  few  of  the  ob- 
jects are  named,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  most  remarkable  in  each 
room,  as  they  were  in  the  summer  of 
1868,  without  being  responsible  for 
visitors  finding  them  still  in  the  same 
places :  the  Lateran  Museum  being  the 
receptacle  for  all  recent  discoveries  and 
acquisitions,  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents  is  constantly  varying. 

Room  1,  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
marbles  formerly  in  the  Appartamento 
or  Gabinetto  Borgia  at  the  Vatican, 
and  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Mai  purchased  by  Pius  IX.  There 
are  several  interesting  bas-reliefs  here, 
among  which  deserve  to  be  noticed 
—  a  procession  of  lictors  and  sena- 
tors, round  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
with  the  figure  of  that  Emperor;  2 
boxers  in  high  relief,  called  Dares  and 
EntelluB,  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
composition  discovered  near  the  arch 
of  Gallienus ;  portion  of  a  sarcophagus, 
with  the  history  of  Mars  and  Bhssa 
Sylvia  and  of  Diana  and  Endymion ; 
a  rude  representation  of  a  circus-race, 
a  draped  figure  giving  the  signal  for  the 
start ;  Helen  and  Paris ;  a  leave-taking 


between  a  soldier  and  his  wife ;  Leuco- 
thea  feeding  the  infant  Bacchus;  a  fine 
bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Room  2. 
The  marbles  here  were  also  brought 
from  the  Appartamento  Borgia,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  architectural  frag- 
ments, many  of  great  beauty ;  portions 
of  frieze  which  belonged  to  the  Basi- 
lica Ulpia,  representing  arabesques, 
with  children,  chimseras,  griffons,  &c., 
are  beautifully  worked  out.  Room 
3,  Room  4.  Several  ancient  marbles, 
amongst  which  are — a  repetition  of 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles;  a  good  bust 
of  the  young  Tiberius ;  a  bas-relief 
of  Medea  and  the  daughters  of  Pe- 
lias ;  statues  of  Mars  and  of  a  naked 
Germanicus ;  and  several  sepulchral 
cippi  and  bas-reliefs,  discovered  dur- 
ing the  recent  excavations  on  the  Via 
Appia  and  Ostia.  Crossing  the  gate- 
way are — Room  6,  a  stag,  in  grey 
marble  ;  a  cow  of  the  short-horned  va- 
riety ;  a  group  of  Mithra,  found  near 
the  Lateran;  a  mutilated  female  figure 
seated  on  a  lynx,  the  original  idea,  pro- 
bably, of  Daneker*s  celebrated  group 
of  Ariadne  on  the  panther ;  a  good 
bust  called  Scipio ;  an  altar  with  bas- 
reliefs  on  its  four  sides,  sacrifices  to 
the  Lares,  bearing  the  name  of  Caius 
Manlius,  a  Censor  of  Ceer» ;  it  was  found 
at  Cervetri :  on  one  of  the  sides  is  re- 
presented a  cock-fight,  the  backers  being 
Cupids,  or  Genii,  one  of  whom  is  car- 
rying off  the  dead  bird,  in  a  weeping 
mood,  whilst  the  victor  is  borne  to 
an  altar,  round  which  laurel  crowns 
are  suspended :  although  of  diminutive 
dimensions,  there  is  much  character 
in  the  different  groups ;  the  relief  of 
a  bird  feeding  its  young,  on  one  of 
the  sides,  is  graceful.  Room  6. 
Statues  of  several  members  of  the 
family  of  Augustus,  discovered  at  Cer- 
vetri, the  ancient  Caere,  in  1839,  by 
the  late  Sig.  Calabrese,  who,  after  the 
Marquis  Campana,  was  the  most  enter- 
prising excavator  at  that  interesting 
locality,  where  they  decorated  the 
theatre  of  the  Roman  Municipum,  now 
the  Vigna  de'  Agostiniani,  in  the  ruins 
of  which  they  were  found,  with  the 
dedicatory  inscription  by  the  Sekatus 
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Popttlub,  que  Ceees  ;  they  consist  of 
4  full-length  draped  and  erect  figures 
of  Drusus,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  Livia;  2  sitting  statues  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  oak-leaves — the  heads  and 
torsos  are  very  fine,  the  legs  and  arms 
wanting ;  2  statues  in  armour  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Britannicus,  the  orna- 
ments on  the  armour  very  good ;  a  colos- 
sal head  of  Augustus ;  a  bas-relief  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  an  altar, 
with  8  figures,  having  inscriptions  be- 
neath, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Yetulonia,  Vulci,  and  Tar- 
quinii,  the  6  first  letters  of  Vulcentam 
being  alone  wanting;  2  recumbent 
statues  of  Silenus;  and  several  frag- 
ments of  dedicatory  inscriptions  to 
members  of  the  Imperial  family — those 
to  Drusilla  and  Julia  Aug.  Agrippina, 
the  daughters  of  Germanicus,  are  the 
best  preserved :  all  the  objects  in  this 
room  were  found  at  Cervetri.    Room 

7.  Statue  of  Sophocles,  found  at  Ter- 
racina:  it  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
sculpture  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  and 
very  similar  to  that  of  JEachineB  (mis- 
called Aristides)  in  the  Museo  Borbo- 
nico  at  Naples.  In  another  room  of  the 
museum  have  been  placed  casts  of  these 
two  fine  statues  near  each  other.  A 
Dancing  Faun  found  in  the  Via  di  S. 
Lucia  in  Selce  on  the  Esquiline ;  a  good 
female  draped  figure ;  an  Apollino  from 
Cervetri.  On  a  jamb  of  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  next  room  has  been  placed  a 
curious  sepulchral  inscription  of  a  cer- 
tain Musicus  Scuranus,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  who,  having 
journeyed  to  Borne,  died  there;  after  the 
titles  of  their  master  follow  the  names 
of  16  persons  of  his  suite,  with  the 
designation  of  their  offices,  such  as 
physician,  master  of  the  wardrobe, 
cook,  Ac. — qui  cum  eo  Bonus  cum  de- 
cessit  fuerunt.  This  singular  record 
was  found  over  a  cinerary  urn  in  the 
Columbarium  of  the  Yigna  Codini  on 
the  Via  Appia.     (See  p.  79.)     Room 

8.  A  statue  of  Neptune  from  Porto, 
the  legs  and  arms  restored ;  bas-relief, 
probably  representing  a  mask-shop, 
although  it  has  been  called  a  poet  im- 


mersed in  study ;  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid 
discharging  his  arrow  at  Man,  who 
drops  his  sword;  and  several  unim- 
portant busts.     Room  9.  Architectu- 
ral fragments ;  the  triangular  base  of  a 
handsome  candelabrum  from  the  Fo- 
rum; 2  columns,  covered  with  foliage 
ornaments.    Room  10.  Bas-reliefs  from 
a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Aterii, 
discovered  in  1848  at  Cento  Celle,  on 
the  Via  Labicana ;  amongst  which  are 
two  fragments,  one  representing  a  tomb 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  in  low  relief, 
with   a  crane  alongside  moved  by  a 
tread-wheel  for  raising  stones,  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  mechanical  arts  of 
the  ancients ;  on  the  top  of  the  crane  is 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  palm-branches ; 
the  other  represents  several  monuments 
of  Borne,  amongst  which  an  arch  of 
Isis,  and  the  better-known  one  of  Titus, 
with  the  inscription,  Abcus  in  Sacba 
Via.  Summa.    Two  triumphal  arches ; 
an  hexastyle  Corinthian  temple,  with 
a  figure  of  Justice  under  the  portico, 
and  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  thun- 
der-bolts on  the  tympanum,  from  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Jupiter   Stator,    situated    on    the 
Palatine;   in  the  centre  of  this  room 
is   a   pretty    group    of  Cupid    on  a 
Dolphin;    2   good   busts    of   a   man 
and  wife  in  high  relief — the  serpent  is 
probably  emblematical    of  the  man's 
professional  calling.    Room  11. — Bas- 
relief  of  Boxers ;  a  statue  of  the  Diana 
Multimammeea ;    2  bas-reliefs  of  Pu- 
gilists, one  on  a  small  sepulchral  urn, 
and  another  of  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules.   Room  12.  3  large  sarcophagi 
discovered  at  the  Yigna  Lozzano  (see 
p.  79),  with   reliefs  representing  the 
slaughter  of  Niobe  and  her  children ; 
the  history  of  Orestes  and  the  Furies, 
in  a  good  style  of  art ;  the  third  with 
festoons  and  Gorgon  masks ;   fragment 
of  a  bas-relief  of  the  storming  of  Olym- 
pus by  the  Titans.      Room  13.  Sarco- 
phagus busts  in    high  relief  of  fire 
members  of  the  Furia  family,  lately 
discovered  on  the  Via  Appia ;  2  sena- 
torial statues,  one  with  the  name  of 
Dogmatius  on  its  pedestal ;  alto-relievo 
of  Ulpia  Epigoni,  with  a  strange  coiffure 
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of  the  time  of  Titus ;  sepulchral  urn, 
with  recumbent  figure  surrounded  by 
women  and  servants  bearing  the  viands 
for  a  banquet.    The  most  interesting 
object  in  this  room  is  the  unfinished 
statue  of  a  captive  barbarian,  found 
in    the   Via   dei  Coronari,   still  pre- 
serving the  sculptor's  points  to  guide 
the  workman  in  preparing  the  mar- 
ble for  the   artist's    finishing   chisel. 
Room  14.  2  columns  of  Pavonazzetto 
marble,  with  the  names  of  the  emperor 
Lucius  Verus,  and  Publius  Balbinus, 
who  were  Consuls  in   a.d.   137,  in- 
dicating their  destination — they  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Mar- 
morata,  the  quay  on  the  Tiber  at  the 
foot   of  the  Aventine,  where  all  the 
marbles  arriving  at  Rome  were  landed. 
In  two  rooms  (16,  17)  have  been 
placed  several  miscellaneous   objects, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  niche 
in  mosaic,  representing  Silenus  with  his 
dog,  discovered  in  the  Thermie  at  Ostia. 


Several  sepulchral  urns,  in  marble  and 
terra  cotta,  with  reliefs  ;  a  recumbent 
statue  of  Atys ;  several  fragments  of 
leaden  water-pipes,  all  found  in  the 
same  locality ;  and  portions  of  a  gigan- 
tic syphon  in  terra  cotta,  the  pipes  13 
inches  in  diameter,  to  carry  the  aque- 
duct at  Alatri,  restored  by  Pius  IX. 

A  description  of  the  Pagan  monu- 
ments in  the  Lateran  Museum  has  been 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Government,  containing  an  ex- 
planatory text  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  and  numerous  engravings.* 

The  First-floor  consists  of  the  suite 
of  state  apartments,  in  which  have  been 
deposited  sundry  paintings  and  ancient 
mosaics,  and  the  Christian  Museum, 
the  first  in  importance  being  the  latter. 

•  Monument!  del  Museo  Lateranense,  deacrittl 
ed  lllustrati  da  Raffaele  Garrncct.  2  vols.  fol. 
Roma,  1861. 


■ y        V        y        ^ 


B'B'B'.   Gbfndor*,  with  Chrianan  inscription*. 

a,  a.    Entrance  and  paaaage  landing  to 


Collection*. 
K  E.    Capita  of  Painting*  in  Um  Catacomb*, 
p.    Preatoe*  of  14th  century. 
G.    Hall  of  Ura  Great  Motaic. 
H.    Pamtfcag*. 


-      I.  Ancient  Monties  and  Cartoon*. 

K.  Painting*  by  Pnlmcmmv  . 

L.  Tapeatne*. 

UNO.  Painting*. 

P.  Hall  of  Portrait*  of  Emperors. 

Q,  Modern  Terracotta  Bust*  and  Statue*. 

R.  Archive*  ofthelnqubi  ton. 
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The  Chbistiajk  Museum,  founded  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  very  judiciously  arranged 
by  the  late  Padre  Marchi.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  from  the  rt.-hand  corner  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  or  lower  portico. 
Entering  the  Museum  by  a  corridor  (ad) 
— on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  which  are  2 
early  mediaeval  mosaics,  with  the  copy 
of  one  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's — that 
leads  to  the  great  hall,  D,  now  formed 
out  of  what  was  formerly  the  state  pas- 
sage leading  from  the  palace  to  the  vesti- 
bule ot  the  Lateran  basilica,  the  roof  of 
which  is  covered  with  arabesques  and 
other  frescoes  of  the  time  of  Sextus  V., 
paintedby  theZuccheros  and  their  school, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sarcophagi  in  the  col- 
lection,  as  it  is  also  the  largest.  It  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  under  the 
floor,  and  near  the  Confession  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul's,  in  sinking  the 
foundations  to  support  the  new  taber- 
nacle and  its  gorgeous  columns  in  orien- 
tal alabaster  (p.  132).  This  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  last 
third  of  the  4th  cent.,  when  the  basilica 
was  re-erected  by  Theodosius,  is  remark- 
able for  its  sculptures.  In  the  centre  are 
two  unfinished  busts  in  relief  of  its  once 
occupants :  the  other  bas-reliefs  are  also 
partly  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows ;  in  the  upper  one, 
on  the  1.,  is  a  male  figure  seated,  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  with  another  behind 
and  a  third  in  front,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Trinity ;  the  Saviour  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  the  Eve  created 
to  the  Father ;  next  comes  a  group  of 
Christ,  with  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 
pent; on  the  other  side  the  changing 
of  the  water  into  wine;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  loaves ;  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  with  Martha  kneeling 
below.  The  lower  range  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  three  kings, 
in  Phrygian  bonnets,  presenting  their 
offerings ;  the  miracle  of  restoring  sight 
to  the  blind;  the  naked  figure  in  the 
centre  between  2  lions,  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den,  although  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
emblem  of  a  Christian  martyr  in  the 
*rena.  The  figure  alongside  Daniel  with 


a  porridge  pot,  being  evidently  intended 
for  Habbakuk  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  bearing  food  to  the  Prophet.  The 
subjects  beyond  this  are  St.  Peter  and 
our  Saviour,  the  former  carried  off  pri- 
soner by  the  Jews,  who  wear  round  caps, 
not  unlike  those  now  in  vogue,  and  who 
present  the  characteristic  Hebrew  phy- 
siognomies which  we  meet  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  Ghetto  .  and  of  our  own 
Houndsditch;  and  last  of  all  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock,  with  Jews  drinking  from 
the  spring.  The  other  principal  sarco- 
phagi, 22  in  number,  are  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  hall :  those  on  the  1. 
are  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  fre- 
quently repeated  subjects  of  the  Good 
Shepherd;  the  CMdren  in  the  Fiery 
Furnace;    Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser- 

S>nt ;  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham ; 
aniel  amidst  the  Lions;  Moses 
striking  the  Bock;  the  Bestora- 
tion  to  Life  of  Lazarus,  expressed 
by  a  male  figure  striking  a  dead 
body  with  a  wand;  Jonah  thrown 
to  the  whale,  and  emerging  from  an- 
other, now  generally  considered  to  be 
emblematical  of  martyrdom,  and  show- 
ing the  short  passage  the  sufferer  ha* 
had  to  undergo  from  his  being  engulfed 
to  his  exit  and  arrival  in  the  region  of 
bliss,  represented  by  a  figure  reclining 
uncler  an  arbour ;  the  Healing  of  the 
Blind,  the  Paralytic  taking  up  his  bed, 
&c.  One  of  the  interesting  earcophagi 
is  covered  with  reliefs  of  different 
operations  of  the  vintage,  with  three 
figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
front;  on  the  two  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery  is  represented 
the  Labaruui  of  Constantme,  with 
figures  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
soldiers  beneath.  The  10th  sarcophagus 
on  1.  is  a  very  interesting  one  for  its  sculp- 
tures ;  on  the  front  are  a  series  of  figures 
between  columns — the  Saviour  in  the 
centre,  the  Sacrifice  by  Abraham  and 
the  Resuscitation  of  Lazarus,  with 
the  ordinary  early  Christian  emblems 
above ;  and  on  the  ends  2  very  curious 
representations  of  the  streets  of  a  town, 
with  temples  and  ordinary  dwellings 
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With  glass  windows :  it  is  under  a  canopy  1 
or  tabernacle,  supported  by  2  beautiful 
torse  columns  of  Favonazzetto  marble, 
and  is  intended  to  show  how  the  tombs 
were  placed  in  the  vestibules  of  the  early 
basilicas,  for  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  inform  our  readers  that  most  of 
those  in  this  museum  were  so  situated, 
although  a  few  were  discovered  in  the 
subterranean  recesses  of  the  cata- 
combs.* Near  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  on  ascending  the  stairs,  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven 
from  a  chariot  drawn  by  4  horses,  and 
leaving  his  cloak  to  Ettas :  this  subject 
is  considered  by  Christian  archaeologists 
to  be  emblematical  of  Christ  trans- 
ferring his  powers  in  the  form  of  the 
Pallium  to  St.  Peter,  who  receives  the 
gift  with  great  veneration,  holding  forth 
a  fold  of  his  own  mantle  to  receive  it. 
This  pfece  of  sculpture,  which  formed 
the  front  of  a  sarcophagus,  is  con- 
sidered to  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  4th  century.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  sitting  statue  of  St.  Hippo- 
litus,  which  has  been  removed  herefrom 
the  Vatican  Library :  it  was  discovered 
near  the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  lc 
Mura,  and,although  the  head  is  modern, 
it  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
Christian  sculpture  handed  down  to  us ; 
it  is  considered  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  saint  (a.d.  240).  On  one 
side  of  the  chair  is  engraved  in  Greek 
the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  com- 
posed about  A.D.  223  to  combat  the 
error  of  those  early  Christians,  deno- 
minated Quartadecimani,  who  observed 
the  festival  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  opposite  one 
a  list  of  tho  writings  of  the  saint. 

Opening  from  near  this,  we  enter  tho 
upper  corridor  of  the  Palace,  B',  on  the 
walls  of  3  sides  of  which  are  now  ar- 


•  la  the  early  times  of  Christianity  no  hu- 
man remains  except  those  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  admitted  into  the  churches,  the  tombs  of 
all  others  being  confined  to  the  vestibules  or  to 
the  quadraportici.  Subsequently,  sarcophagi 
were  allowed  to  be  placed  at  the  columns  of 
the  Interior  nearest  to  the  entrance.  The 
general  introduction  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  of  burial  in  churches,  took  place  at  a  com- 
parativety  recent  period. 


ranged  the  early  Christian  inscriptions 
discovered  chiefly  in  the  catacombs, 
commencing  with  those  of  which  the 
dates  can  be  ascertained  chiefly  by  the 
names  of  the  Consuls  who  were  in  office 
at  the  time  engraved  upon  them ;  the 
oldest  inscription  in  this  series  is  of 
the  3rd  Consulate  of  Vespasian,  corre- 
sponding to  a.d.  71;  but  very  great 
doubts  exist  of  its  being  of  Christian 
origin,  as  well  as  regarding  the  locality 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  discovered.  Between  this  and  the 
next  is  an  interval  of  167  years.  One  of 
the  divisions  is  occupied  by  inscriptions 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (chiefly  fac- 
similes), which  we  have  seen  in  some 
of  the  basilicas,  and  which  we  shall 
find  in  the  subterranean  cemeteries: 
that  in  praise  of  a  certain  Projecta, 
who  erected  a  church  to  the  Martyr 
Liberajis,  is  curious;  it  was  found 
on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti.  Projecta  was  the  daughter 
of  Floras,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
16,  in  the  consulate  of  Fl.  MerobaudcB 
and  Fl.  Saturninus  (a.d.  383).  All 
the  inscriptions  in  the  first  seven 
compartments  can  have  an  approxi- 
mate date  assigned  to  them;  those  in 
the  remaining  17  belong  to  different 
times,  from  the  3rd  to  the  end  of  the 
6th  centuries.  They  have  been  care- 
fully classed  by  Cavaiiere  de'  Rossi,  and 
relate  to  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
to  matters  connected  with  the  dogmas 
and  rites  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
to  the  different  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Cavaliere  de'  Rossi  is  now  engaged  on  a 
voluminous  work  descriptive  of  thenc 
memorials,  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
publication  on  Pagan  and  Christian 
epigraphy,  under  the  auspices  of  tho 
King  of  Prussia  and  Pius  IX.  Out 
of  a  corner  of  this  corridor  we  enter 
a  suite  of  3  rooms  formed  by  closing 
up  the  arches  of  one  side  of  the  fine 
portico  of  Fontana :  in  the  two 
first  (£)  are  arranged  a  series  of  accu- 
rate copies  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant paintings  in  the  catacombs, 
prepared  for  Marchi's  unpublished 
work.  One  of  these  cartoons  contains 
3  subjects   of  the  Adoration  of  the 
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Magi,  remarkable  as  representing  2,  3, 
and  4  kings  ;  the  most  ancient  is  that 
from  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus  ed 
AchiUeus,  that  of  the  4  kings,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  executed  about  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.  (seep.  360).  In  the 
3rd  room  (F)  have  been  placed  a  seriesof 
frescoes,  cut  from  the  walls  of  S.  Agnese 
fuori  le  Mura,  interesting  in  the  history 
of  Italian  painting,  being  of  the  14th 
cent.,  and  attributed  to  the  school  of 
the  Cosimatis,  a  family  known  for  their 
works  in  mosaic.  There  are  some 
paintings,  possibly  dating  from  the  10th 
centy.,  representing  Prophets  and  birds, 
from  tho  crypt  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicolo 
in  Carcere. 

From  here  we  enter  the  State  apart- 
ments, at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  palace, 
by  the  Hall  of  the  Mosaics  (G) :  the  floor 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  Athletes,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  consisting  of  full-length 
figures  and  busts  of  boxers ;  this  mosaic 
is  rough  when  examined  closely,  but 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  viewed 
from  the  gallery  round  the  room,  is 
fine:  each  boxer  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate compartment ;  the  names  of  Jo- 
vnrvs  Alvmnvs,  Iobiants,  &c.,  upon 
it  may  be  those  of  some  of  the  combat- 
ants. On  the  walls  are  hung  drawings  to 
show  how  these  mosaics  were  originally 
placed  in  the  halls  of  the  Therm®.  The 
frescoes  on  the  walls  represent  events  in 
the  life  of  Constantino  the  Great,  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

In  the  next  Room,  H,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  palace,  are  the  following  pictures: 
— Sir  Thos.  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Geo. 
IV.,  presented  by  that  sovereign  to 
Pius  VII.  A  copy  of  Guercino's  As- 
cension of  the  Virgin,  the  original  now 
in  Russia.  Can.  Arpino,  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Room  I.  Giulio  Romano,  a  car- 
toon of  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen  ;  Cammuccinfs  of  St. 
Thomas ;  and  D.  da  Volterra's  of  his 
celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in 
the  ch.  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti.  A  paint- 
ing of  the  Annunciation,  attributed  with 
great  doubt  to  Francia.  An  inter- 
esting series  of  ancient  mosaics :  one 
set  consisting  of  theatrical  masks,  with 


the  name  of  Heraclitus  beneath,  pos- 
sibly the  artist  by  whom  they  were 
executed;  another,  more  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Vigna  Lupi,  near  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  represents  the  un- 
swept   floor    of    a   dining-room,    the 
remains    of    a    banquet,    well-picked 
fish-bones,    lettuce -leaves,    claws    of 
cray-fish,  &c. ;  and  a  third,  relative  to 
Egypt,  with  animals  and  emblems  of 
that  country.     Room  K.  Marco  JPal- 
mezzano,  a  painter  of  Forli,  little  known 
out  of  Italy  :  2  large  pictures  of  Virgin, 
Child,  and  Saints,  with    the   artist' s 
name:  one  of  these  paintings  is  very 
fine,  it  represents  Our  Lady  enthroned, 
surrounded  by  SS.  Jolin  the  Baptist, 
Lawrence,  Francis,  Benedict,  Dominick, 
and  Peter,  and  bears  the  artist's  name 
and  date  (1481)  ;  the  other  the  Virgin 
enthroned  between  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jerome.     Fra  Angelica   da 
Fiesole,  the  Madonna  surrounded  by 
Angels  above,  with  several  small  subjects 
on  the  predella  beneath,  much  injured. 
Giovanni  Sanzio,  St.  Jerome.   Room  Lu 
Carlo  Crivelli)  a  Madonna,  signed  and 
dated  1482.     Sassoferrato,  portrait  of 
Sixtus  V.  when  a  cardinal  M.  A,  Cara- 
vaggio,  The  Tribute  Money:  2  good 
specimens  of  modern  Roman  tapestry 
after   pictures  of  Fra   Bartolommeo. 
Room  M.   Cola  di  Amatrice,  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Apos- 
tles around  the  empty  sepulchre,  and 
painter's  name,  dated  1616.  Andrea  del 
Sarioy  a  Holy  Family.     Room  N.  Cfe- 
sore  da  Sesto,  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Saviour.    Fra  FUippo  JJppi,  an  An- 
cona  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  with  donatarii  on  each  side. 
Luca  Signorelli,  2  pictures  of  SS.  Ca- 
therine of  Siena  and  Ursula,  SS.  Law- 
rence and  Benedict:    an  Ancona  bv 
Anto.  da  Murano,  S.  Benedict  and  2 
saints  on  either  side.     The  2  rooms 
that  follow  (O.  and  P.)  are  at  present 
unfurnished,  or  contain  a  few  indifferent 
paintings :   the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  by 
Caravaggio,  and  a  copy  of  the  binding 
of  St.  Andrew,  by  Gvido,  at  S.  Gregorio 
di  Monte  Cffilio.      Room  Q,  or    the 
Great  Hall  of  tho  Council,  surrounded 
by  portraits  of  the  popes  from  St.  Peter 
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to  St.  Silvester,  as  the  one  that  pre- 
cedes it  is  by  those  of  the  Emperors 
who  served  the  progress  of  Christianity 
from  Leo  to  Marcianus.  The  other 
paintings  here  represent  the  five  coun- 
cils held  at  the  Lateran,  in  1123,  1139, 
1179,  1215,  and  1513;  and  lower 
down,  the  principal  embellishments  of 
Home  by  Sixtus  Y.  In  the  great  hall 
have  been  recently  arranged  a  large  col- 
lection of  terracotta  sculptures,  chiefly 
busts  and  groups  of  North  American 
Indians,  by  Pettrich,  of  Dresden,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  inner  court 
of  the  palace  is  very  fine;  the  fres- 
coes which  decorate  its  corridors  were 
painted  by  T.  Zucchero,  It  will  be 
worth  the  visitor's  while  to  ascend 
to  the  Terrace  at  the  top  of  the 
palace,  from  which  the  view  of  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  over  the  Campagna 
extending  from  their  base  to  Borne,  and 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  itself, 
is  magnificent.  The  custode  of  the 
upper  apartments  of  the  Museum  will, 
on  application,  open  the  door  leading 
to  this  Belvedere. 

Qtjibinaii  Palace. 

Palazzo  Pontificio  or  del  Quirinale, 
until  late  Political  events,  the  pope's 
palace  on  Monte  Cavallo,  now  the  re- 
sidence of  the  King  of  Italy.  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  begun  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1674,  continued  by  Sixtus 
V.  and  Clement  VIII*  from  the  de- 
signs of  D.  Fontana,  enlarged  by 
Paul  V.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  by  Cle- 
ment XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini. The  garden  was  added  by 
Urban  VIII.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Pius  VII.,  and  has  been 
since  inhabited  by  his  successors  during 
a  part  of  the  summer.  It  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  Conclaves  for  the  election 
of  the  pope  for  many  years  ;  the  new 
pontiff's  name  is  announced  to  the 
people  from  the  balcony  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal  is  the  most  ha- 
bitable and  princely  of  the  Papal  re- 
sidences in  Borne,  Gregory  X  V  I.  and 


Pius  IX.  having  done  much  to  em- 
bellish it,  and  opened  several  new  apart- 
ments, decorated  with  fine  specimens 
of  tapestry  and  other  gifts  from  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  To  see  the  apartments,  which 
are  open  every  day  from  10  until  2,  an 
order  from  the  pope's  major-domo  u 
necessary,  which  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained through  any  consul  or  banker. 
The  state  apartments  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  and  the  four  sides  of 
the  great  court ;  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  several  func- 
tionaries of  the  Papal  household,  the 
ground  floor. 

On  ascending  the  great  stairs  the 
visitor  will  see  on  the  first  landing- 
place  a  large  and  fine  fresco  of  Christ 
ascendingto  Heavensurrounded  by  hosts 
of  angels ;  it  was  painted  in  1472  by  Me- 
lozzo  da  Forli  in  the  tribune  of  the  ch. 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  from  which  it  was 
removed,  with  those  now  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's,  when  the  ch.  was  altered 
in  1711.  As  at  present  shown,*  the 
visitor  enters  the  state  apartments  by 
the  Sala  Regia,  a  grand  hall  150  feet 
long,  built  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V., 
having  a  richly  decorated  but  heavy 
carved  and  gilt  ceiling.  From  this  opens 
on  one  side  the  Capella  Paolina,  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
the  Vatican,  and  where  the  great  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  take  place  when 
the  Pope  resides  at  the  Quirinal ;  here 
also  the  Cardinals  assemble  during  the 
conclave  to  vote,  and  here  the  election  of 
the  Pontiff  takes  place.  The  Paolina 
chapel  contains  little  worthy  of  notice. 
Returning  to  the  Sala  Begia,  we  enter  a 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
and  Gregory  XVI.,  and  inhabited  by 
the  pope  during  his  residence  at  the 
Quirinal,  forming  the  whole  of  the 
palace  on  the  side  of  the  Piazza  di 
Monte  Cavallo.  The  balcony  from 
which  the  new  Pope  is  proclaimed  to 
the  people  opens  on  the  Piazza  from 
this  apartment.  In  the  fourth  of  these 
rooms  are  several  pictures  :  amongst 
others  a  Madonna,  with   S.  Jerome, 

*  The  Quirinal  Palace  is  not  open  daring  the 
time  any  royal  personages  reside  there. 
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attributed  to  Correggio;  and  the  Last 
Supper,  by  JBaroccio.  In  the  5th,  a  good 
specimen  of  old  Gobelins  tapestry,  re- 
presenting the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  6th  and  7th  some  magnificently 
embroidered  ecclesiastical  vestments — 
fine  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work ; 
they  were  executed  at  Florence  for 
Clement  VIII.  In  the  8th  and  9th  are 
4  very  large  specimens  of  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Driving  out 
the  Vendors  from  the  Temple,  and  the 
Washing  of  the  Feet  of  the  Pilgrims  : 
above  are  some  frescoes  by  Borgognone 
and  Salvator  Rosa,  The  copy  of 
Correggio' s  Entombment  is  of  modern 
Gobelins  manufacture.  These  2  rooms, 
and  that  of  the  Throne  which  follows, 
are  magnificently  decorated,  with  floors 
of  ancient  mosaics,  china  vases,  &c.  Be- 
yond the  latter  is  the  suite  that  consti- 
tutes  the  private  apartments  inhabited 
by  the  pope,  consisting  of  his  hall  of 
audience,  his  study  and  bedroom.  In 
the  latter,  simply  furnished  with  a  brass 
bedstead,  expired  Pius  VII.  Farther 
on  is  the  sitting-room  of  the  Pope; 
from  here  Pius  VII.  was  forcibly 
dragged  away  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1809,  and  Pius  IX:  obliged  to  fly  in 
1849,  when  the  palace  was  invaded  by 
the  mob.  The  large  circular  painting 
on  the  ceiling,  of  Christ  disappearing 
before  the  Pharisees,  is  by  Overbeck, 
allegorical  to  the  misfortunes  that  had 
here  befallen  two  of  his  vicegerents  on 
earth.  Beyond  these  an  elegant  suite 
of  rooms,  overlooking  the  Quirinal 
garden,  was  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII. 
for  the  reception  of  the*  Emperor 
of  Austria  during  his  visit  to  Borne 
in  1819,  in  one  of  wliich  are  some 
good  paintings :  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Ira  Bartolommeo ;  St.  Ber- 
nard, by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo ;  St. 
George,  by  Pordettone;  a  Sibyl,  by 
Q-arofalo  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Quercino;  the  wounded  Adonis,  by 
Paul  Veronese;  SS.  Eustachius  and 
Liberius,  by  An.  Caracci;  a  dead 
Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Vanm;  the  Resurrec- 
tion, by  Vandyke;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  P.  Bottom ;  and  a  handsome  Sevres 


china  vase,  a  present  from  Napoleon 
to  Pius  VIL  Following  this  pic- 
ture-gallery is  a  series  of  7  rooms, 
chiefly  fitted  up  by  the  present  pope, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Sola  cPAudien- 
cia  de%  Principi,  has  a  frieze  in  bas- 
relief  by  Thorwaldsen,  representing  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon ;  a 
modern  Gobelins  tapestry  of  the  Stoning 
of  S.  Stephen;  and  in  the  floor  an  ancient 
mosaic  with  a  head  of  Mercury  in  the 
centre.  In  the  next  room  is  a  picture 
of  the  Court  of  the  Begum  of  Sirdana, 
painted  in  India,  containing  her  own 
portrait  and  those  of  Dyce  Sombre, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the 
Pope,  and  of  her  spiritual  adviser, 
Bishop  Julius  Ceesar,  enthroned.  Far- 
ther on  are  Finelli's  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Triumphs  of  Trajan,  converted, 
like  other  monuments  of  that  emperor, 
into  those  of  Constantine.  A  second 
picture-gallery  contains  an  ancient 
copy  of  Raphael's  St.  John  in  the 
Desert;  David  and  Goliah,  by  Otter* 
cino ;  a  battle-field,  by  Salvator  Rota; 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Bomenichino.  An- 
other, the  private  chapel  of  the  pope, 
opens  from  the  second  picture-gallery, 
and  contains  one  of  Guido's  finest 
works,  the  Annunciation,  and  Allan?  s 
frescoes  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  with 
some  lovely  groups  of  children.  In  a 
room  beyond  the  picture  gallery,  leading 
to.  the  great  hall,  or  Sola  del  Consistorio, 
are  views  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter's,  S.  Paolo,  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  John  Lateran, 
as  they  were  before  the  modern  restora- 
tions, and  of  the  present  basilica  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Sola  del  Consistorio, 
or  great  hall  of  the  Consistory,  is  a  bare 
large  room,  having  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  on 
one  of  its  walls. 

The  gardens  can  be  visited  on  any  day 
from  8  until  12,  with  an  order.  They  are 
of  considerable  extent,  handsomely  laid 
out  and  decorated  with  statues  and 
fountains ;  in  an  enclosure  are  some 
well-stocked  greenhouses  and  a  garden 
of  out-door  exotics.  Among  these  curi- 
osities is  an  organ  played  by  water  in 
a  grotto  ornamented  with  fresco  paint- 
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ings,  in  a  lower  garden.  The  Ccuino, 
designed  by  Fuga,  is  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Orizonte,  Pompeo  Battoni, 
and  PantuiU;  two  views  of  the  Piazza 
of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  by  the  latter  artist, 
are  much  admired. 

The  Quirinal  Palace  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  on  which  stood  the 
double  cells  Temple  of  Apollo  and 
Clathra.  The  Servian  wall,  which  sur- 
rounded the  hill,  followed  the  line  of  the 
streets  of  II  Giardino  and  Lo  Scalone, 
to  the  Porta  Sanguahs,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modern  palace  of  La  Da- 
taria.  The  more  ancient  Capitol  stood 
in  that  part  of  the  garden  which  over- 
looked the  Circus  of  Flora,  the  modern 
Piazza  Barberini. 

Pbivate  Palaces. 

The  palaces  of  Borne  constitute 
one  of  its  characteristic  features.  75  are 
enumerated  in  the  guide-books ;  but 
without  including  those  which  have 
slight  pretensions  to  such  a  designation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Borne 
contains  a  larger  number  of  princely 
residences  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  Roman  palaces  are  in 
many  respects  peculiar  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  present  a  valuable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.  In  no 
capital  do  we  find  such  grand  effects 
of  size  and  of  magnificence.  No  class  of 
buildings  has  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised, and  yet  architects  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  no  edifices  of  the 
same  kind  in  Europe  are  so  free  from 
what  is  mean  and  paltry  in  style.  Much 
of  this  magnificence,  however,  is  confined 
to  their  outer  architecture.  The  inte- 
riors, with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  and  ill  accord 
either  in  their  decorations  or  their  fur- 
niture with  our  English  ideas  of  palaces. 
The  plan  is  generally  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  large  staircase  opening  on  the 
court.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  usually  barred,  giving  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  the  ap- 
pearance   of    a  prison :    the   apart- 


ments of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to 
tradesmen,  or  used  for  stables,  coach* 
houses,  or  offices.  The  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms  are  frequently  of 
marble,  but  often  so  badly  cared  for 
that  the  effect  of  the  material  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  upper  floors  form 
suites  of  apartments  running  round 
the  whole  quadrangle,  and  frequently 
communicate  with  each  other.  These 
chambers  are  so  numerous  that'  one 
floor  affords  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  family :  hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  owner  reserves  this  portion 
for  his  own  use,  and  lets  out  the 
remainder.  Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  furniture  is  not  abundant, 
and  its  style  is  clumsy  and  antiquated. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  family 
are  less  liable  to  these  objections,  whilst 
in  some  (Pal.  Doria)  there  is  a .  degree 
of  splendour  and  magnificence  unsur- 
passed in  the  dwellings  of  Royalty 
North  of  the  Alps.  In  the  palaces  of 
the  Roman  princes  the  ante-chamber 
contains  a  lofty  canopy  or  Baldacchino> 
on  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
family  are  emblazoned,  with  a  throne 
the  emblem  of  their  once  feudal  rights. 
In  the  following  enumeration  we  have 
not  confined  our  notices  to  those  palaces 
which  have  obtained  celebrity  for  their 
movable  works  of  art,  but  have  in- 
cluded also  those  which  have  permanent 
attractions  as  specimens  of  architecture. 
[The  usual  fee  to  the  custode,  who  shows 
the  picture  galleries  of  the  palaces  to 
visitors,  is  from  2  to  4  pauls  for  a  party, 
and  1  paul  for  a  single  person.] 

JPalazzo  Atbani,  in  the  via  dello 
Quattro  Fontane,  purchased  by  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  Christina, 
now  the  property  of  her  son-in-law, 
Prince  del  Drago,  and  handsomely  re- 
stored and  decorated  by  her.  The  col- 
lections of  pictures  and  statues,  and  the 
valuable  library,  formerly  here,  have 
been  dispersed  since  the  death  of  the 
last  male  heir,  Card.  Albani,  Secretary 
of  State  under  Pius  Yin.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  courts  is  an  interesting  bas- 
relief,  built  into  the  wall,  with  an  in- 
scription to  a  certain  Pompeius  Adime- 
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tus,  chief  of  one  of  the  Roman  legions 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  by  one  of  his 
freedmen,  called  Pullarius,  with  good 
representations  of  the  insignia  of  the 
chief  of  the  cohort,  of  the  phalera  or 
breastplate  of  his  rank,  with  two  fowls 
feeding  below,  the  armoirie  parlante  of 
Pullarius,  who  dedicated  it. 

Palazzo  Attempt,  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Apollinare,  built  or  renewed  in  1580 
by  Martino  Longhi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important  works, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  di  Gallese. 
The  porticoes  surrounding  the  court,  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  are  much  admired 
for  their  fine  architectural  details. 

Palazzo  Altieri,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Gesu,  with  one  of  the  most  extended 
facades  in  Borne,  built  by  Cardinal 
Altieri  in  1670,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  his  kinsman  Clement  X., 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Antonio 
Rossi.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  fine  library,  rich  in  MSS. ;  but  this 
has  disappeared  with  all  the  other  col- 
lections of  this  princely  family.  There 
are  some  good  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  in 
the  state  apartments,  now  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Borromeo. 

Galleria  Badia,  in  the  Pal.  Ca- 
pranica,  121,  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 
This  collection  of  paintings,  belonging 
to  the  prelate  of  that  name,  and  which 
is  open  on  Wednesdays  from  10  to  4 
(there  are  hand  catalogues  in  each 
room),  and  formed  during  the  many 
years  that  its  owner  was  Delegate  or 
governor  of  the  province  of  Urbino^ 
consists  of  an  extensive  series  of  por- 
traits of  celebrated  Italians,  and  of 
miscellaneous  paintings.  Amongst  the 
portraits  the  most  interesting  to  the 
general  visitor  will  be: — 1.  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  attributed  to  Lor.  da  Credi. 
4.  Frederic  Duke  d'Urbino,  copied 
from  a  picture  in  the  Uffizi  at  Flo- 
rence by  Pietro  delta  Francesca.  9. 
Marco  Polo,  with  the  name,  the  cele- 
brated mediaeval  traveller  in  the  East, 
to  Titian.  IB.  Colombus,  to  Pierino 
del  Vaga.  22, 24.  Sketches  attributed 
to  Raphael,  to  Titnoteo  ViH,  and  Mar- 
cantonio  Raimondi.  71.  Ghiidobaldo 
Duke  d'Urbino,  and  Baldassare  Casti- 


glione,  to  Raphael — possibly  the  same 
as  the  pretended  portraits  of  Baldo 
and  Bartolo  in  the  Doria  Gallery. 
114.  A  portrait  of  Nicolo  Jacovaoci, 
in  chiaroscuro,  to  Michael  Angelo. 
Amongst  the  miscellaneous  paintings 
may  be  noted,  9.  An  original  sketch 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Madonna  del 
Sacco.  3.  A  Virgin  and  Saints,  attri- 
buted to  Raphael.  47,  49.  S.  Paul  the 
Hermit  and  S.  Christopher,  to  Pietro 
delta  Francesca.  48.  The  Flagellation, 
to  Luca  Stgnorelli,  50.  A  Madonna 
and  Child,  to  Giovanni  Bellini.  51.  A 
small  Holy  Family,  bv  Parmeggiamno. 
57.  SS.  Sebastian  and  Roch,  to  Titian. 
112.  A  Deposition,  to  TUian.  190,  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  by  Correggio.  67.  A 
portrait  of  Murillo,  "attributed  to  the 
painter.  And  53.  A  Virgin  by  the  same. 
Palazzo  Barberini,  begun  by  Urban 
VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
derno,  continued  by  Borromini,  and 
finished  by  Bernini  in  1640.  It  1b  one 
of  the  largest  palaces  in  Rome,  and  con- 
tains a  collection  of  paintings  and  a 
valuable  library.  The  winding  stair- 
case is  the  best  example  of  this  species 
of  construction  in  Rome.  The  bas- 
relief  of  the  lion  on  the  landing-place 
of  the  grand  staircase  was  found  near 
Tivoli.  The  large  saloon  or  ante- 
chamber on  the  first  floor  is  remark- 
able for  the  frescoes  on  its  ceiling  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  classed  by  Lanzi 
among  those  compositions  in  which 
he  carried  the  freedom  and  elegance 
of  his  style  to  its  utmost  length. 
They  are  allegorical  representations  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Barberini 
family,  and  present  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  profane  subjects. 
The  few  statues  and  sarcophagi  re- 
maining, after  the  dispersion  of  the 
once  celebrated  Barberini  collection, 
were  found  at  Palestrina  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  gallery  of 
pictures,  now  considerably  reduced  in 
|  number,  contains  still  some  fine  speci- 
;  mens  of  art.  It  is  arranged  in  3  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  (on  the  rt.  in  enter- 
ing the  court),  and  is  open  from  1 
to  5  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Wed.,  from 
2  to  5  on  Thurs.,  and  from  10  to  12  on 
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Sat.  Boom  III.— 86.  Pousrin.  The 
Death  of  Germanicus. — 77.  Claude, 
Landscape  at  the  Acqua  Cetosa. — 88.  A 
Marina. — 76.  View  of  Castel  Gondolfo. 
74.  Domenichino.  Adam  and  Eye  driven 
out  of  Paradise. — 72.  Titian,  or  more 
probably  Pabna  Vecchio.  The  Schiava, 
or  Slave,  in  red  and  white  costume. — 


Plan  of  Barberlnl  Gallery. 

83.  Scipione  Gaetani.  Portrait  of  Lu- 
crezia  Cenci,  the  mother  of  Beatrice; 
and  81,  her  step-mother,  by  M.  A. 
Caravaggio. —  82.  Raphael.  The  so- 
called  Fobkabina,  very  differently 
treated,  and  very  unlike  the  Forna- 
rina  of  the  Tribune  at  Florence :  the 
armlet  bears   Raphael's    name.  —  85. 

GUIDO,       POBTRAIT       OF       BSATBIOE 

Cskci:  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
portraits  in  Borne.  As  the  story 
goes,  it  was  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution ;  other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Ghiido 
from  memory  after  he  had  seen  her 
on  the  scaffold.  The  terrible  tra- 
gedy which  has  invested  this  picture 
with  so  much  interest  took  place  at 
Petrella,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Hand- 
book for  South  Italy. — 87.  Albani. 
Galatea  with  Tritons.— 73..  Guido.  S. 
Urbanus. — 79.  Albert  Durer.  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors.  —  90.  A. 
del  Sarto.  A  good  Holy  Family. — 
Boom  II.  —  48.  Francia.  Virgin, 
Child,  and  S.  Jerome ;  a  fine  picture, 
especially  the  head  of  the  saint. — 
93.  Sandro  Botticelli,  A  good  small 
Annunciation.  —  92.  Rembrandt.  A 
Philosopher.  —  54.  Sodoma.  Virgin 
and  Child. — 64.  Baldassare  Perustzi. 
Pygmalion.  —  47  and   27.    Locatelli. 


Actaeon  and  Diana,  Calista  and  Nymphs. 
—49.  Innocenzo  da  Imola,  Virgin  and 
Child.— 58.  Oio,  Bellini.  Virgin  and 
Child. — 67.  Masaccio,  His  own  por- 
trait.— 66.  Francia.  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St.  John. — 1st  or  outer  Boom. 
21.  Lanfranco.  Santa  Cecilia.  — 16. 
Beliverti.  Joseph  and  the  wife  of 
Potiphar.  There  are  a  few  good  pic- 
tures in  the  private  apartments,  not  x 
easily  seen,  amongst  which  two  by 
Giotto,  and  some  copies  of  portraits 
by  Raphael  in  his  younger  days,  from 
paintings  by  Pietro  deUa  Francesca, 
then  in  the  Library  at  Urbino.  The 
Library  (Bibliotheca  Barberint)  is 
celebrated  for  its  MSS.  and  its  other 
literary  treasures.  It  is  situated  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  palace,  at  the 
top  of  the  winding  staircase;  and 
is  open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays 
from  9  till  2.  The  MSS.,  7000  in 
number,  form  the  peculiar  feature 
of  this  library ;  they  were  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Bar- 
berini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  VIII. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  the 
letters  and  papers  of  Galileo,  Bembo, 
Cardinal  BcUarmino,  Benedetto  Cas- 
telli,  Delia  Casa,  &c. ;  and  the  official 
reports  addressed  to  Urban  VIII.  on 
the  state  of  Catholicism  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which 
are  full  of  inedited  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  Stuarts.  There  is  a  long 
and  interesting  correspondence  between 
Peresc  and  Cardinal  Barberini :  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter :  a  most  interesting  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  century,  made 
by  a  certain  Peter  "  in  the  Mesopotamia 
of  Babylon ;"  this  date,  which  woidd 
make  it  the  oldest  MS.  on  parchment  in 
existence,  is  very  doubtful ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  copied,  some  centu- 
ries later,  from  a  MS.  bearing  the  earlier 
date.  A  beautiful  Greek  MS.  of  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century.  There  are  several  MSS.  of 
Dante :  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  folio  volume  on  parchment, 
with  a  few  miniatures  of  1419,  copied 
by  one  Filippo  Landi  of  Borgo  San  Se» 
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polcro.  A  missal  with  fine  illumina- 
tions, by  Oiulio  Clovio,  executed  for 
Card.  Ximenes;  and  another  by  Ohir- 
landajo,  or  Girolamo  dei  Libri.  An 
interesting  volume  to  the  archaeologist 
and  architect  contains  numerous  draw- 
ings and  plans  of  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  Rome,  by  Giuliano  da 
Sangallo :  it  bears  the  date  of  1465 : 
amongst  the  drawings  which  it  contains 
are  a  series  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
many  of  the  temples  still  standing 
in  the  15th  century  at  Borne,  which 
have  since  disappeared,  and  sketches  of 
galleys,  in  one  of  which  are  introduced 
paddle-wheels  like  those  in  use  in 
our  modern  steamboats,  but  moved 
by  a  windlass.  The  printed  books 
amount  to  50,000 :  many  are  valuable 
on  account  of  the  autograph  notes  in 
them  by  celebrated  personages  and 
scholars.  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  1488  is 
one  of  the  12  known  copies  of  the  first 
complete  edition  by  Soncino.  The  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  by  Ficino,  is  covered 
with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his 
father  Bernardo ;  the  rare  Dante  of 
Venice,  1477,  is  filled  with  annotations 
by  Bembo;  and  another  edit,  of  the  'Di- 
vina  Commedia'  has  some  curious  notes 
by  Tasso  :  several  ancient  bronzes  dis- 
covered on  the  estates  of  the  Barberini 
family  at  Palestrina  have  been  placed 
in  this  library — an  extensive  series  of 
cUU  muHci,  some  of  which  are  covered 
with  elegant  engraved  designs — nume- 
rous Greek  mirrors,  specimens  of  glass 
and  terracotta  sculptures,  and  espe- 
cially of  carved  ivories  from  the  same  lo- 
cality. On  the  wall,  before  entering  the 
Library,  are  some  very  ancient  Roman 
inscriptions,  amongst  which  that  dis- 
covered in  1616,  on  the  Via  Appia,  to 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  consul  in 
A.u.0.  494,  and  who  built  the  Temple  of 
the  Tempests,  as  stated  upon  it,  after  his 
conquest  of  Corsica.  It  is  rudely  cut  on 
a  slab  of  Alban  stone,  and  in  a  very 
primitive  style  of  spelling.  In  the  ante- 
room are  several  portraits;  amongst 
others,  of  Thomas  Moras,  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  of  our  Henry  VH.  In  the 
court  behind  the  palace  is  the  fragment 


of  an  inscription  which  will  not  fail  to 
interest  British  travellers.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  the  triumphal 
arch  erected  to  the  emperor  Claudius 
by  the  senate  and  Roman  people,  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
It  was  found  near  the  Sciarra  palace, 
where  that  arch  is  known  to  have  stood. 
The  cavities  remaining  show  that  the 
letters  were  of  the  finest  form  of  the 
imperial  period,  and  of  bronze,  sunk 
into  the  marble.  A  heavy  iron  balus- 
trade on  piers,  with  a  gate  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  palace, 
has  been  lately  erected,  separating  it 
from  the  street, 

Palazzo  Berti,  now  Eicciardi,  ISiu 
103,  Borgo  Nuovo,  near  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  from  a  design  of 
Raphael's,  for  Jacopo  da  Brescia,  Bur- 
geon to  Leo  X.,  in  1815,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  handsome  facade.  The  lower 
portion  consists  of  a  rustic  basement, 
on  which  rise  two  stories ;  the  first,  of 
brickwork,having  elegant  Doric  pilasters 
in  stone,  with  5  windows,  alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed*  the  upper 
one  is  also  Doric.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  specimens 
in  Borne  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  16th  centy.,  although  criticised, 
especially  for  the  inequality  of  the 
spaces  between  the  pilasters. 

Palazzo  Borghese,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name.  This  immense 
palace  was  begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal 
Dezza,  from  the  designs  of  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  completed  by  Paul  V. 
(Borghese)  from  those  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  por- 
ticoes sustained  by  96  granite  columns, 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Ionio  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  in  the  upper  stories*. 
Among  the  colossal  statues  preserved 
here  are  Julia  Pia  as  Thalia ;  another 
Muse;  an  Apollo  Musagetes;  and  a 
fragment  of  an  Amazon.  The  gallery, 
one  of  the  richest  in  Borne,  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  is  liberally  thrown 
open  to  artists  and  visitors  every  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  9 
A.M.  until  8  p.x.  It  is  arranged  in  13 
rooms,  in  each   of  which   there  are 
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G-bottnd  Plan  of  the  Piottoe  Gallebt  at  the  Bobotese  Palace. 
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a.  Entrance  from  Conrt. 

b.  Raphael's  Entombment. 

c.  Correggio's  Danae*. 

d.  Domenichino's  Sibyl. 

e.  H  Chace  of  Diana. 

printed  hand-catalogues  for  the  use  of 
visitors.  We  shall  therefore  only  notice 
here  the  most  remarkable  paintings  out 
of  upwards  of  850  which  constitute  this 
magnificent  collection.  Room  I.  —  1. 
S.  Botticelli.  Madonna  and  Child. — 
2.  Lor.  de  Credi.  A  Holy  Family.— 3. 
Paris  Alfani.  A  Holy  Family.— 30, 34. 
Perugino.  A  Nazzareno  and  Madonna. 
— 32.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Saviour. 
— 35.  Raphael.  A  Portrait  of  himself 
in  his  youth  (?). — 36.  F.Lippi.  Portrait 
of  Savonarola.— 48.  Perugino.  San  Se- 
bastiano. — 49, 57.  Plnturicchio.  Events 
in  the  life  of  Joseph ;  the  names  of  the 
principal  persons  are  written  under  them. 
— 43,  61.  Francia.  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  a  half-figure  of  St.  Anthony. — 69. 
A.Pollajuolo.  TheNativity.  And  seve- 
ral pictures  of  the  schools  of  Perugino, 
Raphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Room 
II. — 2  handsome  fountains  in  ala- 
bastro  fiorito  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this  room.— 1,  2,  5,  8,  10,  13. 
Qarofalo.  The  Deposition,  No.  9,  a 
fine  picture. — 6.  Francia.  Madonna 
and  Saints. — 21.  Raphael.  A  very 
fine  portrait  of  a  cardinal. — 25.  Ra- 
phael. A  portrait  called  Cesar  Bor- 
gia.— 18.    Ovulio   Romano.     Copy  of 


/,  g.  Albano's  four  Seasons. 
h.  Raphael's  Archers. 
i.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
k.  Vandyke's  Entombment. 


Raphael's  Julius  II.— 89.  Fra  Porto- 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 36.  A.  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Family. — 38.  Raphael. 
His  magnificent  picture  of  the  Deposi- 
tion or  Entombment  of  Christ  (b).  The 
Entombment  was  painted  by  Raphael 
in  his  24th  year.  It  was  executed  by 
the  illustrious  artist  after  his  return 
from  Florence  for  the  ch.  of  St.  Fran- 
cesco at  Perugia,  being  a  commission 
from  Atalanta  Baglioni,  soon  after 
Giovanni  Paolo  Baglioni  had  regained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  city.  On  one  side 
of  tho  composition  the  Saviour  is  borne 
to  the  sepulchre  by  2  men,  whose  ve- 
hement action  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  lifeless  body;  the  intensity  and 
varied  expression  of  grief  are  finely 
shown  in  the  S.  Peter,  the  S.  John,  and 
the  Magdalen,  who  surround  the  corpse, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Virgin, 
overwhelmed  by  her  affliction,  has 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
It  bears  the  signature  Raphael  Urbinas, 
and  date  m.d.yii.  Some  sketches  for 
this  picture  were  in  Sir  Thos.  Law- 
rences  collection ;  the  finest  in  that  of 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  The  subjects 
of  the  predella,  3  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  in  the  Pina- 
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Rome, 


a. 


cotheca  at  the  Vatican.  —  44.  So- 
doma.  A  Holy  Family. — 51.  Fbakcia. 
S.  Stephen,  a  very  fine  picture ;  and  55, 

56.  2  Madonnas.— 65.  GiuUo  Romano. 
A  copy  of  Raphael' 8  Fornarina  of  the 
Barberini  Gallery.—  84,  85.  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  Holy  Families. — 53.  Timoteo  da 
Vrbino.  An  interesting  portrait  of 
young  Raphael. — 54.  Garofalo.  The 
iMadonna,  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  a 
small  picture;  and  several  others  by 
the  same  painter,  under  the  Nos.  55, 56, 

57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  and  67.-59.  Mat- 
tolino  da  Ferrara.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. — Room  III. — 1.  A.  Solario. 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  4.  Vcusari. 
Lucretia. — 7, 8.  Michel Angelo.  2  Apos- 
tles, paintings  on  panel,  in  his  early 
manner. — 18.  Vasari.  Leda. — 24,  28, 
and  29.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  Angels  and  S.  John,  the 
second  a  fine  picture.  —  32  and  33. 
Fierino  del  Yoga.  A  Madonna  and  a 
Holy  Family. — 34.  Fontormo.  S.  Se- 
bastian.— 35.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Venus 
and  Cupid.  —  40.  Cobreggio.  Da- 
nae  (c)  ;  a  yery  fine  and  celebrated  pic- 
ture.— 42.  Bronzino.  Portrait  of  Cosi- 
mo  I.  de  Medicis. — 46.  Sassqferrato. 
Virgin  and  Child. — 48.  Sebastian  del 
Piombo.  Our  Saviour  at  the  column, 
said  to  have  been  sketched  by  Michel 
Angelo  as  the  original  design  for  the 
well-known  painting  in  S.  Pietro  Mont- 
orio.  49.  Andrea  del  Sarto.  A  fine  Mag- 
dalen. Room  IV. — 1.  An.  Caracci.  A 
Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 2.  Do- 
menichino.  The  Cumjean  Sibyl  (d), 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  and  graceful 
paintings. — S.Lod.  Caracci.  S.  Caterina 
da  Siena  borne  to  Heaven  by  Angels. — 
Aff&aracci.  A  Pieta. — 10.  Cav.Arpino. 
Th»  'Bla-^e-of  Europa.  — 15.  Ouido 
Gagnacw.  >  A1 '  good '  fiibyl. — 23.  An.  Ca- 
racci. 'S.iPranteiB>--'9fl.,<Z«0*  Giordano. 
8. '  Igtfifttofr  (sWoiired  ty  wild »  beasts  in 
the  iimplthewtife.^2&  <M&>  j  <  He**  -of 
S.  J<*ei3th**'&<K  'Vig&Ui'&,  Frofoam^a 
An.'€wrbdfi.'>8i  ©oiftinioku'-^SI?.  \Id. 
Heafl  of  <Mrtotf~^.ffli9a*0ttoi8irmmi 
liuMtifli'  !  36J  &t\  .  Sa&ofirraioi  A 
MadottBuef  l  an  Adodordtal  •Madonna 
0i*4  Chttd.-nrftk^YiU-^.  Scipion* 
G*eia%6}  'rcAf«Bo%: 'Fam%,-^»61 


|  Gov.  Arpino.     The  Flagellation. — 11, 
12,    13,    14.    Albano.     4    fine    cir- 
cular pictures  (/,  g),  representing  the 
Seasons.  —  15.    Domenichino.      The 
Chase  of  Diana  (e),  a  very  celebrated 
picture  ;  the"  goddess,  attended  by  her 
nymphs,  is  awarding  the  prize  of  the 
bow  and  quiver  to  one  of  them  who  has 
just  shot  off  her  arrow. — 21.  Francesco 
Mola.  S.  Peter  released  from  prison. 
— 25.  Fed.  Zucckero.  A  Deposition. — 
26.  Caravaggio.    Madonna  and  Child, 
with    Santa    Anna. — 27.   Fadovamno. 
Venus  dressing.     .Boom  VI. — 1.  G^er- 
cino.  La  Madonna  Adolorata. — 3.  An- 
drea Sacchi.  Portrait  of  Orazio  Giusti- 
niani. — 5.  Guercino.  The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son. — 7.  Fieiro  da  Cortoua. 
Portrait  of  Gh  Ghislieri,  in  imitation  of 
Vandyke's  style.— 10.  Ribera.    St.  Sta- 
nislaus with    the  infant  Christ. — 13. 
Sassoferrato.    Copy  of  Titian's  Three 
Ages  of  Man. — 24,  25.  Gatpar  Foussin. 
2  landscapes.   Room  VII. — A  long  gal- 
lery, called  the  Stanza  degli  Specchi, 
the  walls  being  covered  with  mirror*. 
On  2  tables  of  red  porphyry  are  an- 
tique bronze  statuettes,and  in  the  centre 
one  formed  of  an  immense  variety  of 
ancient    marbles.     The    paintings  on 
the  mirrors  are  for  the  putH  by  Giro- 
firi;  the  flowers  by  Mario  dei  Fiori. 
Room  VIII.  —  3.  Tempesta,    Battle- 
piece. —  33.   Salvator  Rosa.    A  land- 
scape.—100.  Paul  Potter.  Cattle  fad- 
ing.— 87.  Paul  Brill.    Madonna  with 
animals.    There  are  some  mosaics  by 
Matteo  Provenzale  in  this  room  :  the 
best,   No.   1,   a  portrait  of  Paul  V. 
Room  IX. — 1,  2,  3.    Frescoes  from  the 
so-called  Casino  of  Raphael,  afterwards 
the  Villa  Olgiati,  which  once  stood  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
from  the  walls  of  which   they  were 
detached;    the  two    first    (1  and  2) 
represent  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
mud  Boxana.    No.  3  (A)  is  the  cele- 
brated fpaja  ting  of  Archers  Shooting  at 
a  ttegetwith.t&aafixrwflrOl  the;  Bleeping 
Oupi8j:  fedlegorieal.  to.  the  Pamiona*  sup* 
posed/to  bbvfrqmvad&ignvtby  MicXci 
AMgelAy  al-jnagmfiaent.  epm^os^tiAa, 
pnffiapa  tiie(}uall«diii«i&efo^-paurting. 
Where  .are  4oia*<63hexVvft0aooeAiof  tta 
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school  of  Giulio  Romano,  from  the  Villa 
I/ante  on  the  Janiculum.  Boom  X. — 
This  and  the  following  room  are  chiefly 
dedicated  to  the  Venetian  school. — 2. 
Titian.  The  Three  Graces.— 3.  Paul 
Veronese.  Sta.  Cecilia. — Luca  Cambiase. 
Venus  and  Adonis.  — 13.  Qiorgione. 
David  bearing  the  head  of  Goliah. — 14. 
Paul  Veronese.  St.  John  preaching  in 
the  Desert. — 16.  Titian.  San  Dominick. 
— 19.  Bassano.  His  own  portrait. — 21. 
Titian.  Sacbed  and  Profane  Love  (i) ; 
an  allegorical  composition  representing 
2  figures  sitting  near  the  edge  of  a  foun- 
tain :  one  clothed  in  white  with  a  red 
sleeve,  the  other  with  a  red  drapery 
over  the  1.  shoulder ;  a  young  Cupid  is 
looking  into  the  water.  22.  Lionello 
Spa4».  A  Concert.  84.  P.  Veronese. 
SSL  .Gpsimo  e  Damiano. — Oiov.  Bellini. 
yirgin  and  Child.— 43.  The  Preach- 
jngeOft  Om  I<ord :  a  sketch  for  a  large 
pietarq:  MctovkXI. — 1.  Lorenzo  Lotto. 
A .  Madonna  >.and  Saints.  —  2.  Paul 
Verovtte* ,  S.'.tAntppy  preaching  to  the 
ViahmfTT+3.,  Titian* .  Holf  t  Family  with 
St-  Johnyf-ll;  Luna  fCtimUaeo,,  Venus 
on,%Jk<fy^<T^5il&tBomfitio.  Jesus 
jn  Utoihouae  of  .2ebede%  and  the  iRet  urn 
of  tfya  Prodigal  Son,  2  goad  specimens 
o.f i  thi&rm**ier>-n-17*  Jftiam.  rSamsopkn** 
32%  r  (  JteUna  Veothioi  i  Madonna  and 
Saints*— t33m  Lietao  &a,Po*demnevIliB 
pwu,  portrait,  surrounded'  by  ]m  family* 
hr*  %l> , .  (Zum .  JteLUm*,  i  Madonna,  i  an4 
Cluklv^itb^Kfltiec.,  £*n*Xll.  The 
pietimea  in  j&ia  room  are). off  the.  Dutch 
and. .  I\taish<  ^whooja.  — n  1*  tfandgke* 
Chriafct  ib^:  tlie,  Chross, ,   7..  /»Tbe,tEtfn 

g3Mf»>q|NS.(A)wrr2&.  ,P<wd  potter., 'Gafct 

tie,— r#6<  i  Bmbrandt  (3) .  Boors .  on  the 
lee*  ^(OricaUiOf  Mnweo^  Meduwrrrrlfo 
^Wwt.  TWti«kticfi  of  SUEUaabetk 
ttt-20,  2&»,  35.  iHo&eiw.  &  wnkno  vra  porr 
t  js^itaj-rr^SU -.  u4#**tf  lOmen, ;  ftorfrait  of 
Jjouis  ¥fl.,,dt*ke*>f  Bffvwri*.rr-33«  t*w*t 
fa#4e»trnh.  magn&cent  sea-pieQ«yrn-3G» 
X*H^,CrWiw<^  A-pwtmnt.,  44*  ^¥ew* 
artd(<£upid.-T4&  Mantitkewt*. ,  JjoMnd 
Uia  Pavight0rs/(.,X»/iSfoini'Xm^>genef 
walljr  ii}oae4«  hut  whjcU  mUL  ba  .opened 
tyifche  ci»tod^,w,*>oQtteo^ipn  afnuaw 
t>1aifrl<>O,.flma£M*uhje0te,  .duefy  y^f 
artitffi  •eltW>*5thre#n£p,J  w*th.»iffW£ 


handsome  Madonna  and  Child  of  the 
school  of  Raphael,  recently  purchased 
by  Prince  Borghese. 

Palazzo  Braschif  forming  the  angle 
of  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino,  built  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  by  Pius  VI., 
for  his  nephew  the  duke  Braschi, 
from  the  designs  of  Morelli.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  imposing  staircase, 
ornamented  with  16  columns  of  red 
oriental  granite,  and  4  statues  of  Corn- 
modus,  Ceres,  Achilles,  and  Bacchus. 
This  palace  once  contained  a  small  col- 
lection of  pictures,  but  they  have  been 
dispersed  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  P.  Braschi  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Carceres  of  the  Circus  Agonalis. 
The  celebrated  statue  of  Pasquin,  which 
is  placed  against  one  of  the  outer  walls 
of  this  palace,  has  already  been  noticed 
at  p.  97. 

Palazzo  Bonaparte,  formerly  Ri- 
nuccini,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia  and  Corso,  built  in  1660  from 
the  designs  of  Gio.  de'  Rossi.  It  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Madame  Mere, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  who  died  here, 
and  at  present  belongs  to  her  great- 
grandson,  Prince  Napoleon  Charles  Buo- 
napftfffa^and  occupied  by  his  brother 
Card.  Buonaparte.  It  contains  some 
itfoflexn-,  pictures  connected  with  the 
bfetory.tof  th*  first  •  If  wench  Empire, 
chiefly  ;  portraits;  <  of' iioembeiis  of  the 
Imperial  .family:.  .  Jn< 


ii!  » 


Mm    ,  •. 


1 1 


I.. 


i  Pdlmzoi  4eUa  Caamel^matxine  of:  U*Q 
most  magnificent  .palaaes,  in  Borne* 
begun  jta  f .  Cardinal. , .  J^ezxavotj,  And 
G0mptaedrin:14Q5  ^jQardinal  Bia?i0t 
nep*aw,,of  Sistus  IV.v4Vom  the  design) 
of r.Bramante.  ; It  was,  'built  witji  ti»r 
vdttMM.<aken.from  th?  Coliseum;  &e 
44-oolumns  of  red  gi*nite;which.  sustain 
the  Rouble  fpcrtieo,  of  its  court  ape  sup- 
posed- to>  hvM  belonged,  to. .  the  Theatre 
of .  rJPQmpey.r  Tha ,,  gateway  ivw-  d«i 
signed  .by  JBaatanfc  vXhe  grsatt  saloon 
ia  decorated,  with  frcsoa&fti  bj*  Vajarj, 
\Saiviatiiu  &o„ .  t]i#  ,'ficat  ,repnewiuting 
events, in,ihe  tofcoiprr^f  .Jfaul/IU, ;  Thil 
palace,  isi  the.  official!  rosidftnoa  of  th(j 
Qiwdi*^  ¥ife-C^aA«fUa%  4n4  Uub.  wai 
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of  several  Ecclesiastical  Boards  or  Con* 
gregazioni.    In  June  1848  it  was  the 

C"  b  of  meeting  of  the  Roman  Par- 
ent, summoned  by  Pius  IX.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reforms  which 
finally  drove  him  fromhis  capital.  In  the 
next  month  it  was  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable outrage  in  which  the  mob  burst 
into  the  chamberwhilethe  deputies  were 
sitting,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  In 
the  November  following  it  acquired  an 
infamous  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  Count  Rossi,  the  en- 
lightened minister  of  Pius  IX.,  on  going 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  then  as- 
sembled here ;  this  atrocious  crime  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
on  the  1.,  near  to  a  door  now  closed. 
The  inner  court  of  the  palace  is  very 
beautiful,  surrounded  by  a  double  Doric 
portico,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  attic 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  front,  towards  the  Piazza  and  ad- 
joining street,  is  also  very  fine,  although 
.  spoiled  near  the  W.  angle  by  some  un- 
seemly constructions,  and  by  the  mean 
bell-tower  of  the  oh.  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso ;  the  great  entrance  of  Fon- 
tana  is  not  in  the  best  harmony  with 
the  architecture  of  Bramante's  edifice. 

"Palazzo  di  Caserta,  or  Caetani,  in 
the  Via  delle  Botteghe  Scure,  formerly 
a  portion  of  the  P.  Mattei.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  di  Sermoneta,  the 
head  of  the  great  baronial  familv  of  Cae- 
tani. The  first  floor,  which  is  hand- 
somely furnished,  contains  several  fa- 
mily pictures,  and  is  generally  let  to 
rich  foreigners,  the  situation  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  being  healthy  at 
all  seasons.  The  family  archives  pre- 
served in  this  palace  are  perhaps  the 
most  complete  of  any  of  the  great 
1  Roman  houses ;  some  deeds  of  dona- 
tion to  the  Caetanis  being  of  the 
9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  Caetanis 
were  once  lords  of  all  the  country  from 
Velletri  to  Fondi ;  they  gave  2  popes  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Gelasius  XL  and 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  were  the  rivals  of 
the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  in  their  long 
contests  with  the  popes  in  the  11th  and 


12th  centuries.  Their  vast  estates  were 
confiscated  by  A  Wander  VI.  in  favour 
of  one  of  his  bastard  sons,  but  sub- 
sequently restored,  with  the  ducal  title 
borne  by  the  familv,  now  the  oldest 
amongst  the  princely  Roman  houses. 
The  present  head  of  the  family  is  the 
talented  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  well 
known  as  Don  Michel  Angelo  Caetani, 
and  Prince  of  Teano,  to  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  resided  at  Rome. 

'Palazzo  Cenci. — There  are  2  palace* 
known  by  this  name  in  Rome.  The 
first,  called  also  P.  Mnccarani,  from 
its  present  owner,  is  situated  oppo- 
site the  church  of  S.  Eustachio,  near 
the  Pantheon ;  it  was  built  in  1528 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture. The  second  Cenci  Palace, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  family, 
stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Theatre 
of  Batons,  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Ghetto.  Opposite  to  the  pa- 
lace is  the  little  church  of  S.  Tommaso 
a'  Cenci,  founded  in  1113  by  Cencio 
bishop  of  Sabina,  and  granted  by  Julius 
II.  to  Rocco  Cencio,  whose  descendant, 
the  notorious  Count  Francesco,  re- 
built it  in  1575,  as  we  see  by  in- 
scriptions over  the  doors.  The  ch.  is 
small,  much  neglected,  [and  seldom 
open.  The  Cenci  chapel,  restored  in 
1661,  is  covered  with  frescoes,  in  a  good 
style,  of  histories  of  the  Virgin,  with,  a 
handsome  roof  decorated  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesque  paintings.  Although 
erected  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  the 
family,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
monument  to  the  Cencis.  The  palace,  an 
immense  and  gloomy  pile  of  massive 
architecture,  was  for  many  years  deserted 
and  left  without  doors  or  windows  or 
any  sign  of  human  habitation,  to  tell,  as 
forcibly  as  a  building  could,  the  story 
of  crime :  it  seemed  to  have  been 
stricken  with  the  curse  of  which  Bea- 
trice Cenci  was  the  victim.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been 
rendered  habitable.  It  has  recently  been 

Eurohased  by  the  Government.     Shel- 
ly notices    the  court  supported   by 
granite  columns,  and  adorned  with  an- 
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tique  friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and 
built  up  according  to  the  ancient  Ita- 
lian fashion  with  balcony  over  balcony 
of  open  work.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  leading  through 
a  dark  and  lofty  passage  (now  closed 
up)  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean 
chambers.  Its  position  in  the  most  ob- 
scure quarter  of  Rome,  and  its  gloomy 
aspect,  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  within  its 
walls,  which  led  to  the  tragedy  enacted 
at  another  place  (Petrella — Handbook 
of  South  Italy,  Bte.  142),  which  has 
given  such  a  melancholy  interest  to  the 
name  of  Cenci. 

Palazzo  Chigi,  forming  the  N. 
side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  built  in 
1526  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  and  completed  by  Carlo  Ma- 
demo.  In  one  of  the  antechambers 
are  the  Skull  and  the  Sleeping  Child, 
sculptured  by  Bernini,  as  emblems  of 
life  and  death.  In  the  saloon  are  3 
ancient  statues:  a  Yenus,  in  Parian 
marble,  with  a  Greek  inscription ; 
Mercury  with  the  caduceus;  and  an 
Apollo,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  pictures  are  in  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  family, 
and  are  consequently  not  open  to  the 
public.  Among  them  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — I. — Ghtercino.  St. 
Francis. — Omido,  St.  Cecilia;  a  Na- 
tivity.— Car av  aggro.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist drinking  at  a  spring.  II. — Pietro  da 
Cortona.  A  Guardian  Angel. — Gfuer- 
cino.  Christ  at  the  column. — Agostino 
Caracci.  A  dead  Christ. — Salvator 
Rosa.  A  satyr  disputing  with  a  phi- 
losopher, who  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Salvator  himself. — Titian,  Two  por- 
traits. —  Spagnoletto.  A  Magdalen. 
III. — Andrea  Sacchi.  Sketch  for  the 
picture  of  S.  Romualdo,  in  the  Vatican ; 
a  Saint ;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
of  Siena. — Ghrido.  A  Pieta.  In  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  Qiulio  Romano,  Bernini, 
Andrea  Sacchi,  &c.  The  IAbrary  is 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  palace. 
It   was  founded  by  Alexander  VII., 

[Home.] 


and  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  great  interest. 
Among  these  are  the  Chronicles  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  the  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Monastery  of  San  Oreste 
or  Soracte,  a  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  of  the  9th  century,  a  Daniel  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  an  illuminated 
Missal  of  1450,  a  folio  volume  of 
French  and  Flemish  music,  containing 
motettes  and  masses,  dated  1490;  a 
letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Count 
Palatine,  requesting  him  to  show  no 
mercy  to  Luther ;  several  inedited 
letters  of  Melanchthon,  some  sonnets  of 
Tasso,  20  volumes  of  original  documents 
relating  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  a  large  collection  of  inedited  and 
almost  unknown  materials  for  the 
literary  and  political  history  of  Europe. 
Near  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  forming  the 
W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San  Mi- 
chele,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Ionic  por- 
tico ;  the  principal  part  of  the  columns 
having  been  discovered  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Municipium  of 
Veii.  This  palace,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Post  and  other  public  offices,  is 
now  a  club-house  for  the  officers  of  the 
French  garrison.  The  other  palaces 
forming  the  sides  of  the  Piazza  Colonna 
are  on  the  £.  the  Palazzo  Piombino, 
belonging  to  the  head  of  the  Buon- 
campagni  Ludovisi  family;  and  on  the 
S.  the  Palazzo  Terraioli.  The  P.  Chigi 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

Palazzo  Oicciaporci,  now  Falconieri, 
in  the  Via  de'  Banchi  Nuovi,  not  far 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Ponte  di 
S.  Angelo,  built  in  1526,  is  remarkable 
for  its  architecture  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Near  this  is  the  Palazzo  Cesarini,  inha- 
bited by  the  ducal  family  of  that  name ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  Alexander  VI. 
when  Cardinal  Lenzuoli  Borgia,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate. 

Palazzo  Colonna,  in  the  Piazza  di 
SS.  Apostoli,  commenced  by  Pope 
Martin  V.  in  the  15th  century,  and 
completed  in  later  times.  It  formed  at 
one  period  the  residence  of  Julius  II., 
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and  subsequently  of  San  Carlo  when 
Cardinal  Borromeo.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  princely  family  whose  name  it  bears ; 
a  portion  of  the  state  apartments  have 
been  let  for  several  years  past,  and 
now  form  the  residence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  France.  The  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor  contains  some  frescoes 
by  Tempesta,  Pomarancio,  and  Gaspar 
Poussin ;  those  on  the  ceilings  have 
been  even  attributed  to  Perugino.  The 
Colonna  picture  gallery,  once  the  most 
considerable  in  Borne,  although  it  has 
been  much  reduced  by  division  amongst 
the  outgoing  branches  of  the  family,  still 
contains  some  fine  works,  which  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  rooms  leading 
to  the  Hall  or  Gallery  for  which  the 
palace  is  so  celebrated.  The  gallery, 
which  is  entered  from  the  great  stairs 
leading  from  the  N.  corner  of  the  court, 


and  which  leads  to  the  apartments  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  is  open  on 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from 
10  to  3  o'clock.  The  names  of  the 
masters  only  are  affixed  on  each  paint- 
ing. In  the  three  rooms  (a  b  c)  pre- 
ceding those  of  the  pictures  are  several 
specimens  of  Gobelins  and  Arras 
tapestry,  and  a  good  bust  called  Yi- 
tellius.  Room  I. — S.  Botticelli.  Ma- 
donna and  Child. — Luca  Lunghi.  A 
good  Holy  Family. — Bagnacavallo.  A 
Military  Cavalcade. — Melotzo  da  Forli 
St.  Koch. — Giovanni  Sanzio.  Portrait 
of  a  Boy  in  a  red  cap. — Luini.  A  good 
Virgin  and  Child. — Qiacomo  di  Aranci 
of  Bologna.  A  Crucifixion. — Albano. 
Two  large  Landscapes,  with  groups  of 
figures. — GiulioMomano.  The  Madonna 
and  Child. — O entile  da  Fabriano.  A 
Madonna  surrounded  by  angels. — Far- 
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migianino.  A  Holy  Family. — Innooenzo 
da  Imola.  A  Holy  Family. — Ghtercino. 
Moses. — P.  da  Cortona.   The  Resurrec- 
tion ;   below  are  portraits  of   several 
persons  rising  from  their  sepulchres. 
Van  JSyk  f  2  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  sur- 
rounded by  small  medallions  of  histories 
of  her  life.  Passing  through  the  Throne- 
room  (II.),  is,  Room  III. — Titian,  A 
good  portrait  of  Onofrio  Panvinio,  the 
celebrated  antiquarian,  as  an   Austin 
friar. — Girolamo  da  Trevigi.    A  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  of  Foggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  the  Florentine  historian.    These 
portraits  were  long  considered  to  be 
by    Titian,    and    called    Luther    and 
Calvin,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
remotest    foundation.  —  Bronzino.    A 
Holy  Family. — Carletto    CagUari.    A 
Lady  playing  on  the  guitar. — Ghtercino. 
The   Guardian  Angel. — Albano.    The 
Rape   of  Europa. — An.   Carraci,   the 
Mangia  Faggioli,  a  ridiculous  carica- 
ture, but  true  to  life. — Lo  Spagna.  S. 
Jerome  in  the  Desert. — Pari*  Bordone. 
A  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
other   Saints.  —  Bonifacio.     A  Holy 
Family,  with  SS.  Anne  and  Jerome. — 
Salviati.    A  Madonna.  —  Holbein.    A 
portrait  of  Lorenzo  Colonna,  brother  to 
Martin  V.  —  Paul  Veronese.      A  fine 
male  portrait. — D.  Crespi.    San  Carlo. 
— F.  Mola.  Death  of  Abel.— Outdo.  S. 
Agnes. — Sassoferrato.    A  Madonna. — 
Ghtercino.    The  Angel  Gabriel. — Qiov. 
Bellini.    S.  Bernardo. — Salviaii.    The 
Resurrection   of    Lazarus.  —  Rubens. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren ;  a  sketch. — 
ScarselUni.      The  Apparition  of   the 
Virgin  to  some  Franciscan  friars.    The 
paintings  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Martin 
V.,  are  by  Lutti  and  Pompeo  Battoni. 
Room  IV. — This  room,   which  forms 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  great  gal- 
lery, is  covered  with  landscapes ;  eight 
in    tempera,  by   Gaspar  Poussin. — A 
small  pretty  Claude. — Poussin.  Apollo 
and   Daphne. — Wouvermans.    2  large 
battle-pieces. — Salvator  Rosa.    A  sea- 
shore   scene.     2  good  landscapes  by 
Swanetelt;    several  by   Orizonte    and 
Crescenzio  di  Onqflri ;  some  Berghems,  I 
P.  Brills,  and  Canalettis.    On  one  side  | 


of  this  hall  is  a  handsome  cabinet,  with 
27  bas-reliefs  in  ivory,  executed  by  the 
German  artist  Steinhart,  and  copied 
from  Michel  Angelo's  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  from  26  of 
Raphael's  subjects  in  the  Loggia. — 
The  Great  Hall  or  Gallery  (V.),  one 
of  the  finest  in  Rome,  is  ornamented 
with  ancient  statues,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  merit;  the  walls  are  de- 
corated with  Venetian  mirrors,  painted 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  Cupids, 
the  former  by  Mario  dei  Mori,  the 
latter  by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  windows  on  the  rt.  a  good 
bas-relief  of  a  colossal  head  of  Minerva. 
On  the  tables  are  some  antique  bronzes, 
and  a  small  bronze  statue  of  a  faun,  by 
Sansovino;  the  roof  is  covered  with 
frescoes  relative  to  the  deeds  of  the 
Colonna  family ;  the  largest,  in  the 
centre,  by  Coli  and  GherardL,  represents 
the  Battle  of  Lepanto.  The  following  are 
the  principal  pictures  on  the  sides  of  the 
Great  Hall,  and  the  raised  one  beyond 
it  towards  the  garden :  —  Rubens.  An 
Assumption. —  C.  Allori.  The  Descent 
into  Hades. — B.  Strozzi.  La  Carita 
Romana.  —  Subtermans.  Portrait  of 
Federigo  Colonna. — Two  St.  Jeromes 
by  Guercinofwd  Spagnoletto. — Salviati, 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden. —  Van- 
dyke. Fine  portrait  of  C.  Colonna, 
Dukede'Marsi. —  Guereino.  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Emerenziana.  —  Albano.  .An 
Ecce  Homo. — Sc.  Gaetano.  Portrait  of 
Antonio  Colonna. — Several  members  of 
the  Colonna  family  round  a  table,  with 
their  names,  by  the  same  artist. — G. 
CagUari.  Portrait  of  Stefano  Colonna. 
— Salviati.  Adam  and  Eve. — Tinto- 
retto. Narcissus. — Vasari.  Two  re- 
cumbent figures  of  Venus.  —  Ghir- 
landajo.  Two  pictures  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Peace  celebrated 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. — 
Palma  Vecchio.  St.  Peter  presenting 
a  Donatario  to  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
— Titian.  A  Holy  Family. — Vandyke. 
Portrait  of  Lucrezia  Colonna.  —  L. 
de  Leyde.  The  Temptations  of  St. 
Antony. — Bronzino.  Venus  and  Cupid. 
— Salviati.  The  same  subject,  but  less 
chaste. — Ag.  Caracci.    Portrait  of  Car- 
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dinal  Fompeo    Colonna. —  Giorgione. 
Portrait  of  Giacomo  Sciarrn  Colonna, — 
Simons   da  Pesaro.     S.  Sebastian. — 
Poussin.  Shepherdesses,  some  asleep. — 
S.  Rosa.  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  and  St. 
John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness;  the 
painter  is  said  to  have  introduced  his 
own  likeness  into  the  first  picture. — Two 
fine  male  portraits. — Nicola  da  FoUgno. 
A  curious  picture  of  the  Madonna  libe- 
rating a  child  from  the  Demon. — An. 
Caracci.    The  Magdalen  in  GHory. — 
Lanfranco.  St.  Peter  in  Prison. — Guido. 
S.  Francis  and  Angels.   In  the  centre  of 
(VI.)  the  hall  next  the  garden  is  the  so- 
called  Colonna  Bellica  (6),  a  torse  column 
in  red  marble,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Mars;  round  the  column  run  a  series 
of  low  reliefs,  commencing  with  a  sacri- 
fice and  continued  with  military  pro- 
cessions, the  whole  probably  a  work  of 
the  16th  century.     The  gardens  behind 
the  palace  extend  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  terraces  rising  to  the  summit, 
and  are  well  planted  in  avenues  of  box 
and  ilexes.    There  are  considerable  ruins 
in  them,  consisting  of  large  halls  and 
massive  brick-walls,  and  upon  the  sum- 
mit two  portions  of  a  gigantic  frieze 
and  entablature,  one  measuring  1490 
cubic  feet  of  white  marble,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  100  tons :  they  belonged 
probably  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
erected  by  Aurelian  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  from  the 
extremity  of  the  gallery,  which  will  be 
opened  by  the  custode,  near  to  which 
are  two  statues  of  Prospero  and  Marc 
Antonio  Colonna,  the  torsos  of  which 
are  ancient.     The  palace  itself  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  portico  which  led  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 

Palazzo  delta  Consulta,  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  built  by  Clement  XII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  in  1780.  The 
palace  is  considered  one  of  Fuga's  most 
successful  works.  It  is  now  about  to 
bo  attached  to  the  Quirinal  Palace  for 
'the  use  of  the  Court. 

Palazzo  Corsini,  in  the  Lungara  of 
theTrastevere,built  by  theBiario  family, 


enlarged  and  altered  into  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from 
the  designs  of   Fuga.      In  the   17th 
century  it  was  the  residence  of  Chris- 
tina queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  it 
in   1689.     A  grand  double   staircase 
leads  to  the  gallery,    which  is  open 
on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month, 
and  every   day    from    Palm    Sunday 
until  that  after  Easter,  from  10  un- 
til  3;    there  are  hand-catalogues  in 
Italian  and  French  in  all  the  room?. 
Opening  out  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  (XII.),  we  enter  Room  I.     A 
marble  sarcophagus,  found  near  Porto 
d'Anzio,  ornamented  with  reliefs  of  Tri- 
tons and  Nereids ;  and  overthe  entrance 
door  a  portion  of  an  early  Christian  urn, 
with  reliefs  represent ingthe  vintage. — 9. 
Teresa  Muratori.  The  Plague  at  Milan. 
— 6.   Baroccio.      Holy  Family.  — 10. 
C.  Maratta.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
—17,   18,   20,  21.    Locatelli.      Rural 
scenes  in  the  style  of  Teniers. — 24,  26. 
Canaletti.  Views  of  Venice.    Boom  II. 
contains  no  paintings  worth  noticing: 
out  of  it  opens  on  the  L  Room  III.,  or 
the  Gallery,  where  there  are  some  fine 
pictures.  1.  Chtercino.  An  Koco  Homo. 
2.  Carlo  Dolce.    Madonna  and  Child— 
6.  Inn.  da  Tmola,  and  9.  Andrea  del 
Sarto  ?    Holy  Families. — 10.  Lodorko 
Caracci.    The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
— 15.  A.  del  Sarto.    A  small  Virgin 
and  Child. — 17.  Michael  A.  Carewaggio. ' 
The  same    subject. — 26.  JFra   Bati^ 
lommeo.  A  Holy  Family. — 28.  Tenie,*. 
Dutch  Boers. — 36.  Oarofalo.     A  Holt  | 
Family. — 39.    Albani.      Mercury  and 
Apollo.  —  44.  Portrait  of  Julius  IL, 
attributed  to  Raphael. — 46.  Pieiro  t-a 
Cortona.    The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin* 
— 49.   Carlo  Dolce.    St.  Apollonian 
50.  Titian.    Portrait  of  Philip  II. 
Spain.  — 51.  C.  Cignani.     Good  grou| 
of  the  Infant  Saviour  and  8.  John  t 
Baptist. — 52.    C.    Sarracini.     Vani. 
personified  by  a  female  arranging  hi 
dress,  with  an  old  attendant  holding 
mirror  before  her. — 53.   P.   Veron** 
Marriage  of  S.  Catherine, — 54.  C.  JT# 
ratta.    A  Holy  Family;  and 
Flight  into  Egypt.—  61.  Veuari 
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Holy  Family.— 88.  C.  Dolce;  and  89. 
Ouido.  Two  Ecce  Homos,  placed, 
-with  the  same  subject  (1)  by  Chtercino, 
near  each  other,  to  show  the  respective 
powers  of  expression  by  these  three 
masters.  Room  IV.  11.  Gutdo.  Hero- 
dias.  — 18.  Andrea  Sacohi.  A  small 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew. — 19.  Outdo. 
The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.— 20. 
Ouercino.  St.  John. — 22.  F.  Baroccio. 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Magdalene. — 
27.  Lod.  Caracci.  2  good  colossal 
heads. — 28.  Titian.  St.  Jerome. — 41. 
Oiulio  'Romano.  A  copy  of  Raphael's 
Fornarina  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at 
Florence.-— 43.  Carlo  Maratta.  A  Holy 
Family.— 44.  Albert  Durer.  A  hare. 
— 45.  Carlo  Dolce.  A  Magdalene. — 
51,  52.  AVbano.  Two  oval  paintings 
of  Venus  and  Cupids. — 53.  Spagnoletto. 
Death  of  Adonis. — 55.  Lodovico  Caracci. 
A  Deposition.  And  11  small  subjects  by 
Callot  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  An  ancient  chair  (b)  in  marble, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  discovered 
near  the  Lateran ;  the  low  reliefs  upon 
it  represent  a  procession  of  warriors,  a 
boar-hunt,  and  sacrificial  ceremonies. 
On  one  of  the  tables  is  an  ancient  silver 
vase,  covered  with  reliefs  representing 
Orestes  before  the  Council  of  the  Areo- 
pagus. RoomV.  12.  Carlo  Dolce.  St. 
Agnes. — 14,  Carlo  Maratta,   An  An* 


nunciation.' — 16.  Schidone,  and  19. 
Del  Rosso.  Holy  Families. — 23.  Al- 
bani.  Virgin  and  Child. — 24.  Over- 
cino.  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  the  well;  and  40,  id.  An  Annuncia- 
tion.— 28.  Oiorgione.  Christ  and  St. 
Peter.  —  30.  Parmigianino.  A  Holy 
Family. —  37,  38,  39.  Ouido.  An 
Adolorata,  Ecce  Homo,  and  St.  John ; 
and  45.  A  small  Crucifixion.  Room  VI. 
All  the  paintings  in  this  room  are 
portraits.  Titian.  Two  Sons  of  Charles 
V. — 31,  35.  Holbein.  His  own  and  his 
Wife's  portraits. — 43.  Albert  Durer. 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg.— 40.  JBronzino.  Portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Bibiena,  very  doubtful.  —  47. 
CampigUa.  Portrait  of  Rubens. — 50. 
Titian.  Card.  Alessandro  Farnese. — 
54.  JBronzino.  Portrait  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medicis. — 67.  A  pretended  minia- 
ture of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  attributed 
to  Oliver. — 68.  JBaciccio.  Card.  Neri 
Corsini.  Room  VII.  11.  MxmiLLO.  Fine 
picture  of  Vibgin  and  Child. — 13. 
Q.  Poussin.  Fine  Landscape. —  21. 
lAtca  Giordano,  Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors. — 22, 23, 24.  Fra  Angelico. 
3  small  paintings  on  panel,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Ascension,  and  our  Lord  in  Glory. 
These  three  portions  formed  a  trip- 
tych; the  miniature  heads  of  the  saints 
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are  fine. — 15.  Rubens.  St.  Sebastian. 
— 18.  Garofalo.  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  the  head  of  the  Saviour  remark- 
able for  the  resignation  and  placidity  of 
its  expression. — 20,  25.  G.  Poussin. 
Good  Landscapes. — 26.  Lodovico  Car- 
acci.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
— 27.  C.  Maratta.  An  Annunciation. 
— 28,  84.  Orizonte.  Two  good  Land- 
scapes. —  30.  Titian.  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery. — 35.  Domenichino. 
Portrait  of  a  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Church. —  48.  Pomarancio.  Charity. 
On  one  of  the  tables  here  is  a  re- 
markable large  piece  of  native  amber. 
Room  VIII.  2.  Francia.  Virgin  and 
Child. — 6.  Claude.  A  good  specimen. 
— 8.  Vandyke.    Jesus  before  Pilate. — 

10.  P.  da  Caravaggio.  A  drawing  of 
Kiobe  and  her  Children,  dated  1567. — 

11.  Poussin.  A  Holy  Family.— 13. 
Guido.  Contemplation.— 15,  21,  23, 
40,41,42.  G.  Poussin.  6  landscapes. — 
18.  Domenichino.  Susannah  at  the 
Bath. — 24.  Ouercino ;  and  25.  Spagno- 
letto.  Two  pictures  of  St.  Jerome. 
— 29.  Correggio  (?).  Christ  in  the 
Garden. — Mosaic  portraits  of  Clement 
XII.,  and  of  his  nephew  Cardinal  Neri 
Corsini.  In  a  cabinet  opening  out  of 
Room  VIII.  are  some  small  triptychs 
attributed  to  Orgagna,  Duecio  of  Siena, 
Giottino,  Simone  Memmi,  Stamina, 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Filippino  Lippi,  &c, 
and,  No.  10,  a  fine  drawing  in  crayons 
of  an  Ecce  Homo  by  Guido. — 11.  A 
Susanna,  by  Cos.  Roselli;  and  6,  Christ 
and  the  Samaritan,  by  Ghtercino.  Room 
IX.  2.  Tenters.  Interior  of  a  Dutch 
Farm-house.  —  6.  N.  Poussin.  The 
Triumph  of  Ovid — 9.  Velasquez.  Por- 
trait of  Innocent  X. — 12.  Salvator 
Rosa.  Prometheus  devoured  by  the  Vul- 
ture.— 18-  Solimena.  St.  John  in  the 
Desert.— 21.  C.  Maratta.  The  Trinity. 
—25,  28,  29,  35.  S.  Rosa.—  Battle- 
pieces. — 32.  Domenichino.  Christ  laid 
in  the  Sepulchre.  In  a  room  (X.)  be- 
yond this,  but  generally  closed,  are — 
a  bronze  bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of 
Europa,  attributed  to  Cellini;  an  an- 
tique mosaic  representing  oxen  fright- 
ened by  thunder;  and  a  portrait  of 
Clement  XII.  in  pietra  dura. 


The  Corsini  Library — entrance  from 
No.  11  in  the  Lungara — founded  by 
Clement  XII.,  contains  upwards  of  1300 
MSS.,  some  autographs  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  and  a  great  number  of  cinque- 
cento  editions.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  every  day,  except  Wednesdays 
and  festivals,  for  3  hours  before  sunset. 
The  number  of  printed  books,  rich  in 
editions  of  the  15th  century,  is  about 
60,000,  well  arranged,  with  good  cata- 
logues, and  easily  accessible;  the  col- 
lection of  engravings  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  Italy.  The 
series  by  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  after 
Raphael  is  the  most  complete  to  be 
met  with.  Behind  the  palace  are  the 
gardens  and  the  pretty  Villa  Corsini, 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Janiculum. 
The  view  from  it  embraces  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  Rome. 


Palazzo  Costaguti,  in  the  Piazza  delle 
Tartarughe,  built  by  C.  Lombardi  :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  ceilings,  painted 
in  fresco  by  Domenichino,  Guercino. 
Albanoj  and  other  eminent  artists  of 
their  time.     There  are  6  ceilings,  in 
the  following  order : — I.  Albano.  Her- 
cules wounding  the  Centaur  Nessus. 
II.   Domenichino.  Apollo  in  his  car 
Time  discovering  Truth,  &c.  IIL  Goer 
cino.    Rinaldo  and  Armida  on  a  cha 
riot  drawn  by  dragons.      IV.     Car 
cPArpino.     Juno    nursing    Hercules 
Venus  with  Cupids  and  other  divini 
ties.      V.     Lanfranco.     Justice    and 
Peace.     VI.   Romanelli.   Arion  saved 
by  the  dolphin. 


Curia  Innocenziana,  more  generally 
known  as  the  P.  di  Monte  Citorio,  from 
the  piazza  in  which  it  is  situated,  an 
imposing  edifice,  begun  in  1642  by 
Innocent  X.  from  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini, and  completed  by  Innocent  XII. 
from  those  of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was 
appropriated  by  the  latter  pontiff  as 
the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law, 
under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Innocen- 
tiana.  It  contains  on  the  ground-floor 
the  offices  of  the  Director-General  of 
Police  and  of  Passports ;  on  the  first- 
floor  those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Ca- 
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raera  and  Segnatura,  and  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  First  Instance.  This 
palace  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  Lan  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus. 

Palazzo  Doria-Pamphili,  in  the  Cor  so. 
— This  immense  edifice,  the  most 
magnificent  perhaps  of  all  the  Roman 
palaces,  interesting  to  English  tra- 
vellers from  its  connexion  with  our 
great  house  of  Talbot,  was  erected  at 
various  times  and  by  different  architects. 
The  side  facing  the  Corso  is  from 
the  designs  of  Valvasori ;  that  facing 
the  Collegio  Ronjano  was  designed  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  vestibule  being 
added  by  Borromini.  The  Guttery, 
which  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  10  to  2  o'clock,  contains  many 
first-rate  works,  with  a  greater  number 
naturally  of  a  second-rate  character. 
There  are  upwards  of  800  pictures,  dis- 
tributed over  18  rooms  and  galleries, 
which  are  most  liberally  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  with  good  hand  catalogues 
in  each  room  of  its  contents.  In  the 
order  in  which  strangers  visit  the  gallery, 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable 


pictures : — Entering  from  the  principal 
stairs,  in  the  l.-hand  corner  of  the 
great  quadrangle  (a),  the  great  Hall 
(1),  a  very  beautiful  apartment  lately 
erected:  it  is  decorated  with  ancient 
marbles  and  pictures,  chiefly  land- 
scapes, the  most  worthy  of  notice 
being  several  by  Gaspar  Poussin,  espe- 
cially No.  23  and  19,  and  a  Marina 
by  N.  Poussin.  Amongst  the  marbles 
are  3  sarcophagi  with  bas-reliefs ;  a 
statue  of  a  bearded  Bacchus  ;  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Chimaera,  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Lorium ;  a  group  of  Ulysses  con- 
cealed under  the  body  of  a  sheep ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  table  of  a  Triclinium 
with  handsome  arabesques,  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  Villa  at 
Albano,  the  site  of  the  modern  Villa 
Doria.  Opening  out  of  this  Hall, 
on  the  1.,  are  a  series  of  rooms,  occu- 
pying 3  sides  of  the  palace.  The 
paintings  which  cover  their  walls  are  in 
general  second-rate ;  the  following,  how- 
ever, may  be  noticed.  Room  II. — 5. 
Q-ian.  Bellini.  A  Circumcision. — 27. 
Taddeo  Bartolo.  A  Triptych,  with  Ma- 
donna and  Saints.  —  28.  Fra  Fttip- 
po  Ligpu     The  Annunciation.  —  33. 
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Guercino.  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Agnes :  the  fine  group  of  the  Centaur 
in  rosso  and  nero  antico  marbles  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  discovered 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Doria 
at  Albano :  the  2  groups  of  children 
are  by  Algardi.  In  the  bedroom 
(III.),  opening  on  the  rt.,  are,  15,  a 
Holy  Family  by  A.  del  Sarto,  and,  9, 
a  Virgin  by  Sassoferrato.  Room  IV. — 
Some  bronzes,  amongst  which  a  curi- 
ous water-pail  or  Situla,  with  subjects 
scratched  upon  it,  in  the  Etruscan 
style ;  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Nile 
in  green  basalt  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ; 
and  a  bronze  bust  of  Innocent  X.  by 
Bernini.  RoomY. — 1.  Vasari.  A  Holy 
Family. — 17.  Quentin  Matsys.  A  group 
of  Misers. — 21.  Beccafwmi.  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine.  The  marble 
group  of  Jacob  and  the  Angel  is  by 
the  school  of  Bernini.  Room  VI. — 
5.  Sandro  Botticelli.  A  Holy  Family. 
—  22.  Domenichino.  A  small  As- 
sumption. In  the  adjoining  Cabinet 
(b),  opening  out  of  Room  VII.,  are 
several  small  subjects  attributed  to 
Breughel.  A  bust,  by  Algardi,  of  Olym- 
pia  Maidalchini  Pamfili,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent Prince  Doria  by  Tenerani.  In  the 
4  following  rooms,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX, 
and  X.,  there  is  little  to  detain  the 
visitor:  from  the  latter  he  will  enter 
the  quadrangular  gallery  surrounding 
the  4  sides  (a)  of  the  Great  Court  of  the 
palace,  in  which  are  placed  the  best 
pictures  in  the  collection.  G-beat  Gal- 
lery, XIII.  W.  Branch,  on  the  1. 
(l°Braccio). — 3.  A.  Caracci.  The  Mag- 
dalene.—*4.  Pierino  del  Vaga.  Galatea. 
— 9.  Sassoferrato.  A  Holy  Family. — 
15,37.  A.delSarto.  Holy  Families. — 
16.  Breughel.  The  Creation  of  Animals. 
— 21.  Ouercino.  The  Prodigal  Son. — 
25.  Claude.  The  Flight  into  Egypt. 
—26.  Garofalo.  The  Visitation  of  St. 
Elizabeth. — The  3  Ages  of  Man  by 
Titian,  without  a  number. — 36.  The 
Flight  into  Egypt;  the  landscape  by 
Gaspar,  the  figures  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 
— 38.  N.  Poussin.  A  copy  of  the  Nozze 
Aldobrandini  (see  p.  249):  the  differ- 
ences between  this  copy  and  the  original 
fresco  arise  from  restorations  made  on 


the  latter  and    since   removed.  —  45. 
Ouido.  The  Virgin  in  Adoration  be- 
fore the  Infant  Saviour. — 47.  Albano. 
Holy  Family  and  2  female  Saints.— 49. 
Paolo    Veronese.    Angel    playing    on 
tambourine. —  51.    JDosso   Dossi.    The 
Expulsion   of  the  Vendors  from   the 
Temple.-—  Titian.  The  Three  Ages   of 
Man.     West  Branch  of  Gallery,  XTV. 
(2°  Braccio).— 5.  Ouercino.  St.  Peter. 
— 14.  Raphael.  Portraits  of  Andrea 
Navagero     and    Agostino    Brazzano, 
friends    of   Card.  Bembo,  for   whom 
they  were   painted,   generally   known 
as  Baldo  and  Bartolo,  amongst  the 
noblest  and  finest  portraits  bv  Raphael. 
—17.    Titian.  A  fine  Male  Portrait.— 
21.   Vandyke.  Portrait  of  a  "Widow. — 
25,30,60,65.  Breughel.  The  Four  Ele- 
ments ;  the  animals  and  plants  beauti- 
fully rendered. — 26.  Titian.  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac. — 37.    Rubens.    Portrait    of  hi* 
wife ;  and  50,  of  a  Friar,   called  his 
Confessor. — 53.  Leonardo  da  Veto. 
Portrait    of  Joanna    II.    of   Aragon, 
Queen   of   Naples,    a  lovely    picture. 
— 61.     Benvenuto  da  Ortolano.     The 
Nativity,  a  good  painting  of  this  rare 
master. — 63.  Breughel.    The  Creation 
of  Eve;   and  70.   Id.   Paradise. — 66. 
Oarofalo.    A  Holy  Family.— 69.    Cor* 
reggio.     A  cartoon   of  Glory  crown- 
ing Valour. — 76.    Teniers.   A   Village 
Feast. — 80.  Portraits  of  Titian  and  hi* 
wife,  attributed  to  himself.    JV.  Eranci* 
of  Gallery  (3°  Braccio)— 1,  6,  14,  19, 
28,  and  34.  An.  Caracci.  A  series  of  good 
paintings,  in  the  form  of  lunettes,  re- 
presenting the  Assumption,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  ano>the  Entombment 
of  Our  Saviour.— 18.  Id.  A  fine  Pieti 
or  Dead  Christ. — 5.  Claude.  Mercury 
driving  away  the  Cattle  of  Apollo. — 12. 
Id.    The    celebrated    Molino,    one   of 
Claude's  finest  landscapes. — 23.  Id.  The 
Temple  or  Sacrifice  of  Apollo. — 33.  Id. 
The  Hunting  Diana,  a  small  picture 
inferior  to  the  2  last. — 11.    The  por- 
trait of  Machiavelli,  attributed  to  A. 
del   Sarto    and    Bronzino,    with    the 
inscription      Nicolaus     Maqhiavellus, 
Historiar  Scriptor. — 10.  Titian.    Por- 
trait of  his  Wife.— 16.    Christ  on  the 
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Cross,  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Michel  Angela. — 21.  Oarqfalo.  St. 
Catherine. — 25.  Sckidone.  St.  Boch. — 
27.  Qiorgxone,  A  fine  portrait. — 29. 
Paul  Veronese.  A  pretended  portrait 
of  Lucretia  Borgia.  —  30.  Oiercino. 
Endymion. —  31.  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
Holy  Family. — 35.  Dosso  Dossi.  Por- 
trait of  Caterina,  called  la  Venozza, 
the  mother  of  Caesar  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  In  the  Cabinet  (c)  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  branch  of  the  gallery 
have  been  placed  some  pictures  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Doria 
family. — No.  2.  A  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated Andrea  Doria,  surrounded  by 
naval  emblems,  attributed  to  Seb.  del 
Piombo.  —  3.  Another  of  Gianetto 
Doria,  by  JBronzino.—  5.  Innocent  X., 
the  founder  of  the  Pamfili  family, 
by  Velasquez.  The  bust  of  the  late 
Princess  Mary  Talbot  Doria  Pamphily 
is  by  Tenerani. — 6.  The  Deposition, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Donatorii,  a 
good  specimen  of  Hans  Hemeling. 
The  Gallery  of  the  Mirrors,  XVI.  (G. 
de9  Speech*) ,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Corso,  is  profusely  decorated  with  look- 
ing-glasses and  ancient  statues,  none 
of  any  great  value ;  the  frescoes  on  the 
roof  are  by  the  brothers  Melani,  painters 
of  the  last  century.  Beyond  the  Great 
Gallery  are  a  series  of  rooms,  generally 
closed  (XI.,  XII.,  &c.)>  communicating 
with  those  inhabited  by  the  family, 
which,  as  well  as  the  elegant  chapel,  can 
only  be  visited  with  a  permission  from 
Prince  Doria.  One  of  these,  the  Throne 
Roomy  contains  several  works  bjPoussin, 
iimongst  others  his  celebrated  land- 
scape of  the  Ponte  Lucano ;  and  beyond 
the  splendid  Ball-room,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  those  in  Borne.  The 
space  now  covered  by  the  Doria,  Si- 
monetti,  and  Bonaparte  Palaces,  and 
Indeed  all  the  side  of  the  Via  Lata 
irom  the  Via  di  Caravita  to  the  Piazza 
:li  Venezia,  was  formerly  occupied  by 
he  Septa  Julia  erected  by  Agrippa, 
:he  Campus  Agrippa?  being  on  the 
opposite  one. 

Palazzo  Falconieri,  in  the  Via  Giulia, 
juilt  in   the  17th  century  from  the 


designs  of  Borromini.  This  palace  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  gallery  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1839. 

Palazzo  Farnese*  the  property  of  the 
deposed  King  of  Naples,  by  whom  it 
was  inherited,  as  the  descendants  of  Eli- 
zabeth Farnese,  the  last  of  her  line ;  be- 
gun by  Paul  III.,  while  Cardinal,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  di  Sangallo, 
it  was  finished  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese,  under  the  direction 
of  Michel  Angelo  (1526).  The  facade 
towards  the  Tiber,  with  its  Loggia,  was 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
architecture  of  this  palace  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  finest  in  Borne ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  its  interest  when  we  know 
that  the  blocks  of  travertine  of  which 
it  is  constructed  were  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  Coliseum, 
of  whose  ruin,  says  Gibbon,  "the 
nephews  of  Paul  III.  are  the  guilty 
agents,  and  every  traveller  who  views 
the  Farnese  palace  may  curse  the  sa- 
crilege and  luxury  of  these  upstart 
C"  ices."  The  piazza,  adorned  with  2 
dsome  fountains,  is  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  palace  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  The  granite  basins  of 
the  fountains,  17  feet  in  length  and  4 
feet  in  depth,  were  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla.  On  entering  the  palace 
the  size  of  the  blocks  of  travertine, 
and  the  precision  with  which  they  are 
fitted,  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  solidity  of  the 
construction:  the  basement  of  the  court 
which  was  laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the 
original  plan  of  Sangallo,  and  the  first 
story,  by  Vignola  himself,  are  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  architecture.  Ail 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablature,  are  by  Michel 
Angelo.  The  court  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  two  ranges  of  open  porticos, 
as  we  have  seen  at  the  P.  della  Cancel- 
leria  (p.  287),  the  lower  Doric  still 
open ;  the  upper  Ionic  has  had  its  arches 
closed  in  recent  times  with  brickwork 


*  OpenjFridays,  11  to  2— a  fee  to  the  custodian. 
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and  windowB,  which  takes  much  away 
from  the  grandeur  of  this  once  superb 
atrium.  Above  the  Tonic  portico  rises 
the  attic  with  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
by  Michel  Angelo.  Two  sarcophagi  are 
said,  but  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
been  found  in  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella.  The  form,  as  well  as  the  rude 
style  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  of  the 
ehaee  upon  the  one,  are  evidently  of  a 
period  posterior  to  the  times  of  the  wife 
of  Crassus.  The  other  is  Christian,  of 
the  4th  centy.  During  the  siege  of 
Borne  in  1849  the  palace  was  struck 
by  several  shot  from  the  breaching 
batteries  of  the  French:  its  cornice 
and  roof  were  somewhat  injured,  but' 
no  damage  was  done  to  the  interior. 
In  former  times  the  palace  was  re- 
markable for  its  fine  collection  of 
statues,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  frescoes  of  An.  Caracci  and  his 
scholars  are  the  great  attraction  of  the 
Gallery  on  the  upper  floor.  These 
line  works  occupied  no  less  than  8 
years  in  execution,  and  were  rewarded 
with  the  small  sum  of  500  gold  crowns 
(120Z.).  The  centre-piece  represents 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
attended  by  fauns,  satyrs,  and  bac- 
chantes, and  preceded  by  Silenus  on 
an  ass.  The  other  subjects  are, — Pan 
bringing  goatskins  to  Diana ;  Mercury 
presenting  the  apple  to  Paris ;  Apollo 
carrying  off  Hyacinthus ;  the  Eagle  and 
Ganymede ;  Polyphemus  playing  on  the 
Pipes ;  the  pursuit  of  Acis ;  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  (by  Gvido)  ;  contest  of 
Perseus  andPhineus ;  Jupiter  and  Juno j 
Galatea,  with  tritons  and  nymphs ; 
Apollo  flaying  Marsyas ;  Boreas  carry- 
ing off  Orythia ;  recall  of  Eurydice  ; 
Europa  on  the  Bull ;  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion ;  Hercules  and  Iole ;  Aurora  and 
Cephalus  in  a  car;  Anchises  and 
Venus ;  Cupid  binding  a  Satyr ;  Sala- 
mucifl  and  Hermaphroditua;  Syrinx  and 
Pan  ;  Leander  guided  by  Cupid  swim- 
ming to  meet  Hero.  The  8  small  sub- 
jects over  the  niches  and  windows  are 
by  Domenichino;  they  represent  Arion 
on  his  dolphin ;  Prometheus;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ; 
his  deliverance  of  Prometheus  j  the  fell 


of  Icarus;  Calisto  in  the  bath;  the 
same  nymph  changed  into  a  bear; 
Apollo  receiving  the  lyre  from  Mercury. 
In  an  apartment  not  open  to  the  public, 
called  the  Gabinetto,  are  other  frescoes 
by  An.  Caracci;  on  the  roof  is  an  oil- 
painting  of  Hercules  between  Vice  and 
Virtue,  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  this 
master  which  has  been  removed  to 
Naples.  The  frescoes  are,  —  Hercules 
supporting  the  globe  ;  Anapius  and 
Amphinome  saving  their  parents  from 
an  eruption  of  JEtna;  Ulysses  and 
Circe;  Ulysses  passing  the  island  of  the 
Sirens;  Perseus  and  Medusa;  Hercules 
and  the  Nemsean  Lion.*  In  the  wing  of 
the  palace  looking  out  on  the  Piazza  are 
two  large  halls,  one  occupying  the  height 
of  two  floors,  and  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  elevation ;  it  has  a  heavy  oak  roof, 
with  deep  sunk  panels,  and  was  in 
former  times  the  anteroom  to  the  state 
apartments.  In  it  are  preserved  a 
few  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Fames? 
collection  —  some  good  ancient  archi- 
tectural fragments,  and  the  recumbent 
statues  of  Piety  and  Abundance,  by 
Giacomo  della  Portat  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  tomb  of  Paul  III.  in  St. 
Peter's.  The  second  hall,  or  of  the 
Guards,  has  also  a  heavy  panelled  roof; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Farnese  family, 
painted  by  Vdsari,  Sahiati,  and  the  two 
Zuccheri.  The  principal  represent  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  on  one  side  of 
the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  the  dispute 
between  Luther  and  the  papal  nuncio 
Card.  Cajetan  (Caetani).  The  colossal 
group  of  Alessandro  Farnese  crowned  by- 
Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  FlanderV 
at  his  feet,  the  work  of  Moschino,  was 
sculptured  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the  Basilica  of  Constantino 

The  Farnesina,  in  the  Lungara  of 
the  Trastevere,  opposite  the  Corsint 
Palace  (open  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
month  from  9  to  12),  recently  sold  bV 
the  King  of  Naples  to  the  Spanish  Boca 

*  The  frescoes  In  this  palace  have  been  sue- 
ceesfuUy  photographed  by  CuccfoDl,  and  mar  be 
procured  at  his  shop  18  via  Condotti. 
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di  Bipalda,  built  in  1506,  by  Agostino 
Chigi,  the  great  banker  of  the  16th 
century,  from  the  designs  of  Baldas- 
aare  Peruzzi.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
frescoes  by  Raphael  and  his  scholars, 
QiuUo  Romano,  Francesco  Penwi,  GHo- 
vanni  da  Udine,  and  Raffaello  del 
Colle.  Several  of  them  were  retouched 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  bo  that,  although  we 
still  have  the  designs  of  the  illustrious 
master,  the  original  colouring  has  been 
much  injured.  I. — The  large  entrance- 
hall  facing  the  court-yard,  originally  an 
open  loggia :  the  painting  upon  the  ceil- 
ing represents  the  fable  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  as  told  by  Apuleius,  almost 
entirely  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
but  executed  for  the  greater  part  by  his 
scholars.  Commencing  by  the  penden- 
tentives  upon  the  wall  on  the  1.,  the 
subjects  are — 1.  Venus  ordering  Cupid  to 
punish  Psyche  for  her  vanity.  2.  Cupid 
showing  Psyche  to  the  three  Graces; 
the  one  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
spectator  is  entirely  from  the  hand  of 
Raphael,  perhaps  the  loveliest  female 
figure  ever  painted.  3.  Juno  and  Ceres 
interceding  with  Venus  in  behalf  of 
Psyche.  4.  Venus  in  her  car  drawn 
by  doves  hastening  to  claim  the  inter- 
ference of  Jupiter.  5.  Venus  before 
Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance  against 
Psyche.  6.  Mercury  flying  to  publish 
the  order  of  Jupiter.  7.  Psyche  borne 
by  Cupids,  with  the  vase  of  paint  given 
by  Proserpine  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Venus.  8.  Psyche  presenting  the  vase 
to  Venus.  9.  Cupid  complaining  to 
Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  compositions 
of  the  series.  10.  Mercury  carrying 
Psyche  to  Olympus.  On  the  flat  part 
of  the  vault  are  2  large  frescoes,  one 
representing  the  Council  of  the  gods 
on  the  appeal  of  Cupid,  before  whom 
Venus  and  Cupid  are  pleading  their 
causes ;  this  painting  is  by  Oiulio  Ro- 
mano; and  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods  in 
Celebration  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid, 
by  JSVaneesco  Penni.  In  the  lunettes 
are  graceful  figures  of  young  Cupids, 
with  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties who  have  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Lore.     II.  Sail  of  the  Galatea. — 


In  the  exquisite  composition  from  which 
this  room  derives  its  name,  Galatea  is 
represented  in  her  shell,  drawn  by 
dolpluns,  surrounded  by  tritons  and 
nymphs,  and  attended  by  Cupids  sport- 
ing in  the  air,  the  whole  characterized 
by  a  grace  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
bespeak  the  masterhand.  With  the 
exception  of  the  group  of  the  Tritons, 
with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  in  the 
background,  it  was  entirely  painted  by 
Raphael*  The  frescoes  of  the  roof,  re- 
presenting Diana  in  her  car  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi  according  to 
Vasari,  although  stated  by  others  to 
have  been  painted  by  D.  da  Vol- 
terra.  The  figures  in  chiaroscuro  and 
the  other  ornaments  are  by  the  same 
artist.  It  is  said  that  when  first  painted 
the  effect  of  those  in  chiaroscuro  was 
such  that  Titian  thought  they  were 
ornaments  in  relief,  and  desired  that  a 
ladder  might  be  brought,  in  order  that 
he  might  ascertain  the  fact.  The 
lunettes,  painted  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piomho  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Home, 
and  Daniele  da  Volterra,  represent 
Icarus  and  Daedalus,  Dejanira,  Her- 
cules, Iris,  Phaeton,  &c. ;  the  large 
figure  of  Polyphemus  is  also  by  Sebas- 
tiano del  Piombo.  In  one  of  them  is 
a  colossal  head,  sketched  in  charcoal  by 
Michel  Angelo.  As  the  story  runs,  the 
great  painter  had  come  to  see  D.  ad 
volterra,  and,  after  waiting  for  some 
time  to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this 
mode  of  apprising  Daniele  of  his  visit. 
The  landscapes  on  the  walls  were 
painted  long  subsequently  by  Qaspar 
Poussin.  The  pavement  in  scagliola, 
with  the  vulgar  emblazonments  on  it, 
and  on  the  walls,  of  the  Bermudez 
family,  as  well  as  the  shield  in  the 
centre  of  the  vault,  have  replaced  those 
of  the  Chigie  and  Farneses.  The 
paintings  in  the  8rd  hall  on  the  grand 
floor  are  by  very  inferior  artists.  III. 
In  the  upper  story  arc  2  halls:  in 
the  first  and  largest  the  architectural 

*  These  frescoes  of  Raphael  have  been  re- 
produced in  photography  by  Dovi»telli,  136, 
Via  Bobutno,  and  still  better  by  Mr.  firaun  of 
Dornock,  near  Colmar,  in  France. 
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paintings  are  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi; 
the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  over  the  chimney, 
and  the  large  frieze  representing  sub- 
jects from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid, 
are  attributed  to  OiuUo  Romano:  in 
the  second  room  Alexander  offering 
the  crown  to  Boxana,  and  the  Family 
of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander, 
are  by  Sodoma.  The  groups  of  Cupids 
in  the  first,  and  of  young  females 
in  the  second,  are  extremely  beautiful. 
Upon  the  3rd  wall  a  Tery  inferior 
painting  is  interesting  as  containing 
a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of 
Constantino  as  they  existed  in  the  16th 
centy.,  showing  the  fine  Corinthian 
column  which  was  afterwards  removed 
by  Paul  V.  to  support  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  in  front  of  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  (see  p.  128).  The  Farnesina 
Palace  acquired  great  celebrity  during 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of 
Agostino  ChigL  He  was  a  liberal 
though  an  ostentatious  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  whose  chief  pride 
was  the  exhibition  of  princely  magnifi- 
cence, not  only  as  the  Mecamas  of  his 
time,  but  as  the  great  Amphitryon  of 
Home.  His  entertainment  to  Leo  X., 
the  cardinals,  and  the  ambassadors,  in 
1518,  was  the  most  costly  banquet  of 
modern  times.  Tizio,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  tells  us  that  the  price  of 
3  fish  served  up  at  the  banquet  amounted 
to  250  crowns ;  and  it  is  related  that 
the  plate  used  was  tlirown  into  the 
Tiber,  by  Chigi's  orders,  as  it  was 
removed  from  table.  The  Farnesina 
is  said  to  have  been  built  purposely 
for  the  entertainment,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  luxury  and  taste.  The 
palace  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Farneae  princes,  and  paW, 
like  all  their  other  possessions,  to  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  who  established 
in  it  an  Academy  of  Painting,  where 
a  number  of  pupils  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  or  the  Government  of 
Naples  until  lately.  In  the  garden  are 
some  frescoes  in  the  style  of  Raphael, 
and  on  the  outer  wall  are  remains  of 
paintings  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The 
-~st  preserved  portion  of  the  Aurelian 
in  the  Trastevero  forms  one  of 
rails  of  this  garden. 


Palazzo  di  fflrenze,  in  the  Piazza  of 
the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  Palazzo 
Borghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  about  1560, 
remarkable  only  for  its  architecture. 
It  is  the  property  of  Tuscany,  and  was 
the  residence  of  its  minister  to  the  Holy 
See. 

Palazzo  Giraud,  in  the  Piazza  Scos- 
sacavalli  of  the  Borgo.  It  has  an  in- 
terest for  English  travellers  as  the  palace 
of  the  representatives  of  England  at  the 
Court  of  Borne  before  the  Beformation. 
It  was  built  in  1506  by  JBramante, 
for  Cardinal  Adriano  da  Corneto, 
who  presented  it  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
for  some  years  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  English  ambassador.  It  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  and  was  subsequently  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  college  by  Innocent 
XII.  On  the  removal  of  the  college 
to  near  the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  palace  was 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the 
Marquis  Giraud;  the  principal  gateway, 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
fine  facade,  was  added  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  A  few  years  since  it 
became  the  property  by  purchase  of  the 
banker  Torlonia.  Card.  Wolsey  resided 
here  during  his  last  visit  to  Borne. 

Palazzo  Giustiniani,  near  the  ch. 
of  San  Luigi  dei  Francesi.  and  the  poet- 
office,  begun  by  Giovanni  Fontana  in 
1580,  and  completed  by  Borromini, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  paint- 
ings and  sculptures.  It  is  built  on 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths  : 
its  museum  was  celebrated  for  its  an- 
tiquities, many  of  which  were  found 
upon  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of 
these  treasures  have  been  dispersed; 
amongst  those  remaining  are,  On  the 
stairs,  good  statues  of  Vesta,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  of  Bacchus  seated  on  a 
panther.  There  are  several  bas-reliefs 
in  the  walls  round  the  court,  which 
belonged  to  sepulchral  urns,  one  of 
which,  more  remarkable  than  the  rest, 
represents  a  Bacchanalian  procession, 
in  which  are  Asiatic  elephants,  panthers, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  giraffe,  well 
delineated,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

Palace  of  ike  Inquisition,    a  vast 
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edifice  built  by  Pius  V.,  near  the  Porta 
Cavallegieri,  and  behind  St.  Peter's, 
formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  mem- 
bers of  religious  communities,  or  for 
persons  in  holy  orders.  The  archives 
which  had  been  collected  in  this  In- 
stitution for  centuries  past  are  said 
to  be  of  the-  highest  interest,  includ- 
ing the  details  of  many  important 
trials,  such  as  those  of  Galileo  and  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Reformation  in  England, 
and  a  series  of  Decrees  from  the  year 
1 549  down  to  our  own  times.  There  was 
also  a  very  extensive  library  here,  which 
contained  copies  of  the  original  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  now  become 
extremely  rare.  The  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition was  suppressed  by  the  Roman 
Assembly  in  February,  1849,  but  was 
re-established  in  June  of  the  same  year 
by  PiuB  IX,  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Vatican.  The  building  has  been  of 
late  years  occupied  as  a  barrack  by  the 
French  troops.  The  prison,  consisting 
of  three  tiers  of  cells,  may  be  seen  by 
applying  to  the  guard  at  the  gate. 

Palazzo  Lante,  near  the  ch.  of  St. 
Eufltachio.  It  contains  a  few  ancient 
statues,  of  which'  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  group  placed  on  the  fountain  in 
the  court,  representing  Ino  nursing 
Bacchus. 

Palazzo  Madama,  built  in  1642  by 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  from  the  designs 
of  Paolo  Marucelli.  It  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  covered  by  Nero's  Baths. 
It  contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Finances, 
and  the  Post-office.  The  lottery  is 
drawn  in  front  of  it  every  Saturday. 

Palazzo  Massimo,  dells  Colonne, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
begun  in  1526  from  the  designs  of 
Baldassare  PeruzzL  The  fine  portico 
of  6  Doric  columns,  the  double  court 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  may  be  classed 
among  the  good  examples  of  modern 


architecture;  the  palace  is  considered 
as  Baldassare' b  masterpiece.  It  is  also 
interesting  as  the  last  work  he  exe- 
cuted. It  contains  the  celebrated  Dis- 
cobolus, found  on  the  Esquiline  in 
1781,  near  to  where  the  so-called 
Trophies  of  Marius  stood.  This  noble 
statue  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  famous  one  in  bronze  by  Myron, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Borne.  The 
lesser  front  of  the  palace,  towards  the 
Piazza  Navona,  has  some  frescoes  in 
ohiaro-souro  by  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
In  a  room  on  the  upper  floor,  now  con- 
verted into  a  chapel  (open  to  the  public 
on  the  16th  of  March),  took  place  the 
miraculous  resuscitation  of  one  of  the 
Massimo  family  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  in 
1584.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  Pal. 
Pirro,  so  called  from  the  statue  of 
Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  that  Pietro  de'  Massimi,  in 
1467,  established  the  earliest  printing- 
office  in  Borne,  and  where  the  first 
works  that  issued  from  it,  the  Apuleius, 
and  St.  Augustine's  de  Civitate  Dei, 
were  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz. 

There  is  another  Pal.  Massimo,  the 
residence  of  the  ducal  -branch  of  this 
celebrated  family,  in  the  Piazza  di  Ara 
Cceli,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Capitol. 

Palazzo  Mattei,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Plaminius  by  duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderno  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  and  still  contains  some  an- 
cient marbles  in  the  court  and  under 
the  portico  of  the  1st  floor.  The  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  once  celebrated,  has 
been  dispersed  since  the  extinction  of 
the  family  in  the  male  line ;  of  the  few 
works  of  art  that  remain  the  follow- 
ing are  most  worthy  of  notice : — I. 
The  roof  of  the  first  room  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pomarancio.  The  principal 
pictures  are  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 
of  England,  by  Vandyke;  Sta.  Bona- 
ventura,  by  Tintoretto;  4  landscapes, 
by  Paul  Brill.  II.  The  two  Seasons, 
by  Paul  Brill;  Holy  Family,  by  the 
school  of  the  Coracd ;  4  pictures  '  ~ 
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dealers  in  fish  and  other  eatables,  by 
Passer otti.  III.  The  two  Seasons,  by 
Paul  JBrUl9  forming  the  suite  to  those 
in  the  preceding  room.  IV,  The  roof 
painted  by  Lanfranco.  The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  by  Ghttdo.  V.  The  gallery ; 
the  roof  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
— Lanfranco.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
— Tempesta.  The  Entry  of  Charles  V. 
into  Bologna.  —  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
The  Nativity.  IV.  The  roof  painted 
in  chiaroscuro,  by  Domenichino.  This 
palace  forms  only  a  portion  of  what  the 
Pal.  Mattei  once  was ;  the  present  P. 
Caetani,  towards  the  Via  delle  Botteghe 
Sacre,  having  formed  one  division  of  it ; 
and  the  Pal.  Longhi,  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola,  in  the  Piazza  Paganica, 
another. 

Palazzo  de  Montevecchio,  in  the 
small  Piazza  of  that  name,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  archi- 
tecture is  attributed  on  very  doubtful 
grounds  to  Raphael,  although  its  gene- 
ral style  resembles  that  of  some  of  the 
edifices  raised  from  the  great  painter's 
designs.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  base- 
ment with  three  round-headed  entrances 
and  two  upper  stories  with  handsome 
windows  separated  by  Ionic  pilasters. 
Close  to  it  in  the  adjoining  Vicolo  is  a 
palace  in  the  good  Tuscan  style.  Both 
these  houses  will  interest  the  archi- 
tectural visitor. 

Palazzo  Muti-Papazurri,in  the  Piazza 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  interesting  to 
English  travellers  from  having  been 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
Pretender  Charles  Edward,  who  died 
in  it  in  1788. 

Palazzo  Niccoliniy  nearly  opposite 
Giulio  Romano's  Cicciaporci  Palace,  in 
the  Via  de'  Banchi  Nuovi,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture  by  Giacomo  di 
Sansovino  (1526). 

Palazzo  Odescalchi,  or  Bracciano, 
opposite  the  oh.  of  the  SS.  Apostoli, 
formerly  a  Chigi  palace,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Fabio  Churi  from  the  designs  of 


Bernini,  and  completed  from  those  of 
Carlo  Maderno:  the  facade  is  by 
Bernini.  The  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  especially  of  gems,  once 
preserved  here,  have  been  sold  and  dis- 
persed. 

Palazzo  Orsiniy  formerly  the  P. 
Snvelli,  built  in  1526  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Maroellus.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre 
which  are  still  traceable  beneath  and 
around  it. 

Palazzo  PamfiU,  in  the  Piazza  Ki- 
vona,  on  the  1.  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese, 
built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the  designs 
of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  in  1650.  The 
roof  of  the  gallery  was  painted  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  the  frescoes  representing  the 
adventures  of  jEneas :  there  are  also 
some  by  Romanelli  and  Gk  Poussin  in 
the  different  apartments.  This  palace 
was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  whose  adventurous  life 
has  been  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Viterbo.  (Handbook/or  Central  Italy.) 

Palazzo  RospigUosiy  on  the  Quirinal, 
built  in  1603,  by  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio,  on  the  site  of  the  Thermae  of 
Constantine.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  o<* 
Carlo  Maderno.  It  was  from  that 
time  until  1704  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  Rospigliosi  family.  The  Ca- 
sino, which  alone  is  shown,  and  i* 
open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  consists  of  3  halls  on  the 
garden  floor ;  on  the  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  AtntORA.  by  Outdo, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  frescoes  in 
Rome ;  Aurora  is  represented  scattering 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
drawn  by  4  piebald  horses ;  7  female 
figures,  in  the  most  graceful  action, 
surround  the  chariot,  and  typify  the 
advance  of  the  Hours.  The  composi- 
tion is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
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colouring  brilliant  beyond  all  other  ex- 
amples of  the  master.  A  large  mirror 
has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  view  the  fresco  with 
greater  facility.  The  frescoes  of  the 
frieze  are  by  Tempesta,the  landscapes  by 
Paul  Brill.  There  are  some  busts  round 
this  hall,  and  a  statue  of  Diana.  In  the 
adjoining  rooms  are — I.  Hall  on  the 
right.  A  large  and  fine  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise  after  the  Fall,  by 
Domenichino ;  the  Death  of  Samson, 
by  Lodovieo  Caracci;  the  Head  of 
Ghtido,  by  himself;  a  portrait,  by  Van- 
dyke; and  a  bronze  horse  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.— II.  Sail 
on  the  left.  The  Triumph  of  David, 
by  Domenichino ;  13  pictures  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  12  Apostles,  by  Rubensy 
many  of  them  copies ;  the  Saviour  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  by  Daniele  da  Volierra ; 
Poustin,  his  own  portrait;  Tobias,  by 
Cigoli;  aPieta,  by  Passignani;  bronze 
busts  of  Seneca,  Septimius  Severus, 
&c.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  in 
1849,  a  241b.  shot  (it  is  preserved  with 
an  inscription  in  one  of  the  rooms) 
from  the  French  batteries,  after  pass- 
ing close  to  the  equestrian  statues 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  struck  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  lateral  pavilions  of  the 
Casino,  and  knocked  to  pieces  some  of 
the  woodwork;  but  no  mischief  was 
done  to  the  works  of  art.  In  the  garden 
are  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
tures, found  chiefly  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Constantino,  and  one 
of  the  largest  trees  in  Europe  of  the 
South  American  Sc/Unus  Molle.  The 
apartments  of  the  palace,  inhabited  by 
Prince  Bospigliosi  and  his  brother 
Prince  Pallavicini,  contain  several  good 
paintings,  and  an  interesting  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus  in  green  basalt,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Internum:  thev 
are  seldom  shown  to  strangers.  The 
Pal.  Bospigliosi  stands  on  the  centre  of 
1  he  Therma?  of  Constantine ;  the  Casino, 
with  its  garden,  and  the  adjoining  Pal. 
della  Consults^  on  their  Frigidarium 
and  the  Northern  Hemicycle. 

Palazzo  Btupoli,  in  the  Corso,  built 
by  the  Bucellai  family,  from  the  designs 


of  Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  The  stair- 
case, composed  of  115  steps  of  white 
marble,  erected  by  Martino  Lunghi  for 
Cardinal  Caetani,  is  considered  the  finest 
construction  of  this  kind  in  Borne. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
CafS  Nuovo. 

Palazzo  Sacchettiy  in  the  Via  Julia 
(No.  66),  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo 
for  his  own  residence,  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  completed  by  NanniBigio. 
The  architecture  is  much  admired.  Only 
2  sides  have  been  completed,  those  to- 
wards the  E.  and  N.,  which  show  the 
beautiful  cornice  by  which  the  walls  are 
surmounted.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gallo the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Ricci,  who  formed  in  it  a  valu- 
able collection- of  statues  and  antiques. 
The  palaceand  its  antiquities  passed  suc- 
cessively from  the  Bicci  family  to  those 
of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  and  Sacchetti, 
and  ultimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  removed  the 
sculptures  to  the  Capitol,  where  they 
became  the  foundation  of  the  present 
museum.  The  palace  once  bore  the  arms 
of  Paul  III.,  and  the  inscription,  Tu 
mihi  quodewnqve  hoc  rerum  est,  a 
grateful  record  of  Sangallo' s  obligations 
to  the  pope,  who  first  discovered  his 
genius,  and  encouraged  it  by  his  con- 
stant patronage :  both,  however,  have 
been  wantonly  effaced.  Farther  on  in 
the  Via  Giulia  are  some  massive  sub- 
structions of  an  edifice  commenced  by 
Bramante,  as  a  Palace  of  the  Law  Courts 
for  Julius  II.,  which  has  never  been 
continued. 

Palazzo  Sciarra,  in  the  Piazza  Sci- 
arra,  built  in  1603  by  Labacco,  with  a 
Doric  doorway  attributed  to  Vignola. 
The  gallery  is  small,  but  contains  some 
first-rate  works  of  art :  it  is  arranged 
in  4  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays,  when 
the  family  is  resident  in  the  palace.41 

*  During  the  absence  of  the  family  6  of  the 
beat  of  the  paintings  have  been  removed  to  an 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  but  the  numbers 
given  in  the  lext  have  been  preserved,  where 
some  indifferent  ancient  sculptures  are  also  pre- 
served. 
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Many  of  the  best  pictures  were  formerly 
in  the  Barberini  collection : — 


Room  I.  2,  Cav.  Arpino,  an  Ecce 
Homo ;  3,  P.  da  Cortona,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  9,  Lanfranco,  Cleopatra ;  10,  a 
copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  at- 
tributed  to  Oiulio  Romano;  13,  Inn. 
da  Imola,  Virgin  and  Child ;  5  and  15, 
Valentin,  two  large  pictures  of  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  Rome  Triumphant;  16,  Garofalo, 
the  Samaritan  at  the  well ;  19,  Carlo 
Dolce,  a  small  Crucifixion ;  20,  Titian, 
a  small  but  very  pretty  Madonna  and 
Child ;  21,  Carlo  Maratta,  full-length 
portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Barberini. 

Room  II.  is  chiefly  filled  with  land- 
scapes. 14,  22,  Paul  Brill,  two  good 
landscapes  in  his  second  manner ;  17, 
18,  Claude,  the.  Flight  into  Egypt, 
and  a  beautiful  Sunset  j  26,  a  large  pic- 
ture of  a  religious  ceremony  in  the 
Church  of  II  Gesu,  the  figures  by 
A.  Sacchi,  the  architectural  portion  by 
Galiardi;  37, 39,  Claude  (?),  two  Land- 
scapes in  his  first  manner;  36,  2f. 
Pouttin,  St.  Matthew  and  the  Angel ; 
Canaletti,  a  View  of  the  Castel  Novo,  at 
Naples ;  4  and  64,  Paul  Brill,  good 
Landscapes  in  his  first  manner.  | 


Room  III.  5,  Baroccio,  a  Deposition ; 
6,  Francia,  a  Holy  Family;   8,  JSliz. 
Sirani,   Charity;    9,  Garofalo   (?),   a 
hunting  scene ;  17,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
a  large  allegorical  picture,  called  the  Old 
and  New  Testament — there  is  a  good 
group  of  an  angel  leading  a  Franciscan 
mar  to  the  judgment-seat  in  the  fore- 
ground, below  a  strange  rocky   land- 
scape ;  19,  P.  da  Cortona,  a  small  picture 
of  S.  Bruno;  23,  Garofalo,  a  small  Noli 
me  tangere;  26,  Id.,  La  Vestale  Claudia; 
27,  Albano,  a  Holy  Family;  29,  Tenters, 
Dutch  peasants  smoking ;  32,  C.  Maratta, 
a  Holy  Family;  33,  Oiulio    Romano, 
a  copy  of  the  Barberini  Fornarina ; 
36,  Lucas  von  Leyden,  Madonna  and 
Angels,  signed  and  dated  1504,  an  ela- 
borately   worked    small  picture;    41, 
Garofalo,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
and  four  large  indifferent  Battano*. 

Room  IV.  1,  Fra  Babtoloxkbo,  a 
lovely  group  of  the  Madonna,  Child, 
and  St.  John ;  5,  7,  Guercino,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark ;  6,  Ra- 
phael, THE  PliAYEB  ON  THE  VlOLIN, 
dated  1518 ;  8,  Giorgione,  the  Execu- 
tioner presenting  the  Head  of  St  John 
to  Herodias  ;  12,  Agostino  Caracei, 
Conjugal  Love ;  16,  Caravaggio,  the 
Three  Gamesters;  17,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Modesty  and  Vanity,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
pictures  of  the  master;  19,  Guido,  a 
Magdalen ;  15,  20,  BreugTiel,  two  small 
Landscapes  ;  22,  a  small  picture  in  six 
compartments,  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  attributed 
to  Giotto ;  26,  Perugino,  a  good  St. 
Sebastian ;  27,  3T.  Pouuin,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Erasmus ;  28,  Guercino,  St. 
James;  29,  Titian,  the  so-called  Bella 
Donna  di  Tiziano,  one  of  Titian's 
finest  portraits ;  31,  Albert  Durer,  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin;  32,  Guido, 
the  Maddalena  delle  Eadioi. 

P.  De  Regis  or  Silvestri,  formerly 
Farne8ino  (sometimes  called  della  Li- 
notfa),  in  the  dirty  lane  called  the 
Via  dell*  Aquila,  leading  from  the  Via 
de'  Baullari  to  the  Palace  of  the  Can- 
celleria,  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
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of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  cent.  Little  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory ;  it  bears  on  the  frieze  the  lilies  of 
the  Farneses,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Bramante,  A.  di  Sangallo,  and  B.  Pe- 
ruzzi,  and  even  to  Michel  Angelo,  and 
was  once  known  as  the  Farnesino  of  M. 
Angelo.  Its  small  Doric  cortile  is  very 
handsome:  unfortunately  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mean  buildings,  and  is  in  a 
filthy  quarter :  it  is  now  in  a  neglected 
state. 

Palazzo  Spada  (alia  Begola)i  in  the 
Piazza  di  Capo  di  Ferro  (open  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday, 
from  10  to  3),  near  the  Famese  Palace, 
begun  by  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro  in 
1564,  from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Maz- 
zoni,  a  pupil  of  Daniele  da  Volterra's. 
It  was  decorated  by  Borromini,  who 
has  left  in  the  smaller  court  a  specimen 
of  his  capricious  taste  in  the  fantastic 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns,  erected 
for  the  sake  of  its  perspective.  The 
great  treasure  of  this  palace  is  the 
Stains  of  Pompey  >  which  stands  in 
the  principal  antechamber  which  pre- 
cedes the  picture-gallery,  on  the  1st 
floor,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the  globe, 
found,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  in 
the  Vicolo  de'  Leutari,  near  the  Can- 
celleria,  in  1553.  This  noble  figure  has 
been  regarded  for  about  300  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  and  at  whose  base 
"  great  Cfesar  fell."  It  is  11  feet  high, 
and  of  Greek  marble.  We  are  told 
by  Suetonius  that  Augustus  removed 
it  from  the  Curia,  and  placed  it  on  a 
marble  Janus  in  front  of  the  basilica. 
The  spot  on  which  it  was  found 
corresponds  precisely  with  this  lo- 
cality. When  it  was  discovered  the 
head  was  lying  under  one  house  and 
the  body  under  another:  and  Flami* 
nio  Vacca  tells  us  that  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  on  the  point  of  dividing 
the  statue,  when  Julius  III.  inter- 
posed, and  purchased  it  for  500  crowns. 
The  disputes  and  scepticism  of  anti- 
quaries have  led,  as  usual,  to  abundant 
controversy  on  its  authenticity,  but, 
after   having    been   called  Augustus, 


Alexander  the  Great,  and  an  unknown 
emperor,  by  successive  critics,  the  an- 
cient belief  has  triumphed,  and  it  is 
likely  to  preserve  the  title  of  the  Spada 
Pompey  long  after  all  its  critics  have 
been  forgotten. 

*  And  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheldeut,  'mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 

Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene?" 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Childe 
Harold,  Lord  Broughton  examines  the 
evidence  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
statue.  "The  projected  division  of 
the  Spada  Pompey,"  he  says,  "  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  me- 
morials of  Flaminio  Vacca ;  and  it  may 
be  added  to  his  mention  of  it,  that 
Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending 
owners  500  crowns  for  the  statue,  and 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.  In  a  more  civilized  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- 
tion; for  the  French,  who  acted  the 
Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum, 
resolved  that  their  Caesar  should  fall  at 
the  base  of  that  Pompey  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed 
to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  facilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the 
temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration;  but 
their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence  has  discovered  the  true 
Ceesarian  ichor  in  a  stain  on  the  1.  leg  and 
foot ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected 
not  only  the  blood,*  but  the  portrait, 

*  Red  stains  of  this  description  are  frequent 
In  statues  of  Greek  marble,  and  produced  by  the 
alteration  of  a  minute  quantity  of  iron  pyrites ; 
not  so  in  those  of  Carrara  or  Faros. 
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and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome. 
Winckelmann  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  al- 
most, is  heroic ;  and  naked  Roman 
figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  face  accords 
much  better  with  the  'hominem  in- 
tegrum et  castum  et  gravem,'  than 
with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and 
is  too  stern  for  him  who  was  beautiful, 
says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander 
the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey. 
The  objectionable  globe  may  not  have 
been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre,  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can 
be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
discovered.  Flaminius  Yacca  says 
sotto  una  cantina,  and  this  cantina  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de' 
Leutari,  near  the  Cancelleria ;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of 
the  Janus  before  the  basilica  of  Pom- 
pey's  Theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  statue  after  the  curia  was 
either  burnt  or  taken  down.  Part  of 
the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  ex- 
isted in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  the  atrium  was  still  called 
Satrum.  So  says  Biondo.  At  all 
events,  so  imposing  is  the  stern  majesty 
of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination 
leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction 
it  is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an 
effect  not  less  powerful  than  truth." 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  the 
statue  had  a  wonderful  escape  from 
destruction  ;  several  shot  from  the 
French  batteries  struck  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  some  breaking  through  the  mas- 
sive structure,  and  two  struck  the  wall 
of  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  stands 
the  statue  without  injuring  it.    Among 


the  other  antiques  of  this  palace 
(in  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor),  the 
most  remarkable  are  in  the  first — the 
sitting  statue  of  a  philosopher,  generally 
believed  to  be  Aristotle,  not  only  from 
the  best  authenticated  likenesses,  but 
from  the  first  letters  (ARIS)  of  the 
name  engraved  on  the  base,  although 
some  antiquaries  will  have  it  that  it 
is  Aristides ;  and  the  beautiful  bas-reliefs 
which  formed  the  pavement  of  St.  Ag- 
nese  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  where  they 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century,  with 
the  sculptured  sides  downwards.  Their 
subjects  are, — 1.  Paris  on  Mount  Ida ; 
2.  Bellerophon  watering  Pegasus;  3, 
Amphion  and  Zethus ;  4.  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  robbing  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  5,  Paris  and  CEnone ;  6.  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda;  7.  Adonis  or 
Meleager ;  8.  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle 
finding  the  body  of  Archemorus;  9. 
Pasiphae  and  Dssdalus.  The  two  plaster 
casts  are  from  the  originals  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.  Three  of  the  32- 
pound  shot  from  the  French  batteries 
that  fell  on  and  near  the  palace  in  1849 
are  preserved  here.  The  Gallery  has  a 
collection  of  pictures,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, arranged  in  4  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor.  Eooml. — 10.  Sc.  Gaetano.  Por- 
traitof  Julius  III. — 32.  Lanfranco.  Cain 
and  AbeL — 41.  Camuccini.  Portrait 
of  Cardinal  Patrizzi. — 45.  Guercino. 
David. — 56.  Luca  Giordano.  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Iphisenia.  Roomll. — 9*  Gtado. 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernen. 
— 19.  N.  Poussin.  Jacob  and  his  Bro- 
thers.— 17.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  copy 
of  his  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  in  our 
National  Gallery.— 8,10.  Breughel.  The 
Preaching  of  St.  John. — 2.  Titian.  Por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Fal.  Spada.— 26. 
AXbano.  Bacchantes. — 32, 33.  Guereino. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Santa 
Lucia.  Room  III.,  or  Gallery. — 20. 
Guido.  The  Rapeof  Helen.— 24.  Titian. 
Good  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal  Spada.— 
27,  28.  Mantegna.  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  with  the  Almighty  above. — 33. 
Vandyke.  A  Man  plaving  on  the 
Violoncello.  2.  A  copy  of  the  St.  John 
in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  attributed  to 
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Paolo  Veronese,— 48.  Ouercino.  The 
Death  of  Dido. — 49.  M.  A.  Caravaggio. 
Goliath. — 71.  A  Portrait  of  Balthasare 
Castiglione.  In  the  room  between  the 
Hall  of  the  Pompey  and  the  Picture 
Gallery  are  some  frescoes  by  Luzio 
Romano, 

Palazzo  Torlonioy  in  the  Piazza 
di  Veneris,  built  by  the  Bolog- 
netti  family,  about  1650,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and  pur- 
chased  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Torlonia,  the  great  Soman 
banker.  All  its  collections  were  formed 
by  him,  and  the  principal  works  it 
contains  are  the  productions  of  modern 
artists.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
painted  by  Camuccini,  Pelagi,  and 
Jjandi :  and  in  a  cabinet  built  for  the 
purpose  is  Canova's  statue  of  Hercules 
hurling  Lycas  into  the  sea.  Most  of 
the  objects  of  art  were  bequeathed  to 
the  public  by  the  late  possessor,  as  well 
as  the  gallery ;  but  there  has  hitherto 
been '  some  difficulty  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance. 

Palazzo  Twrciy  No.  128,  Via  del 
Governo  Vecchia,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  M. 
in  Vallicella,  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  for 
Pictro  Turci,  one  of  the  Pope's  secre- 
tary's, as  we  are  told  by  the  inscription 
on  the  facade,  in  1500;  it  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  street  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  the  style  of  the  Can- 
celleria  and  Pal.  Giraud. 

Palazzo  di  Venezia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Corso,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  This  castellated 
palace  was  built  in  1468  by  Paul  II.,  a 
Venetian,  from  the  designs  of  Qiuliano 
da  Majono.  The  materials,  like  those  of 
the  Farnese  Palace,  were  taken  from 
the  Coliseum.  The  palace  was  sold  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
public until  its  fall,  when  it  passed  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  Its  battle- 
mented  walls  give  it  the  air  of  a  feudal 


fortress.    It  is  now  the  residence  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador. 

Palazzo  Vidoni,  originally  CottroHni, 
and  subsequently  P.  Stoppani,  near  the 
ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  interest- 
ing as  the  most  important  building 
in  Borne  designed  by  Raphael  (1515). 
The  upper  part  is  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  harmonises  badly  with  the 
handsome  architecture  of  the  two  lower 
floors.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  a 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Amongst 
other  objects  of  interest  in  this  palace 
are  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Calendar  found  in  the  last  century  at 
Palestrina  by  Cardinal  Stoppani,  and 
illustrated  by  Nibby.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  inhabited  this  palace  during 
his  visit  to  Rome. 


§27.  Historical  Houses. 

The  attractions  offered  to  the  tra- 
veller by  the  palaces  and  the  museums 
of  Rome  too  frequently  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  unobtrusive  houses  which 
are  identified  with  the  memory  of  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  first  in  interest  is  the 

House  of  Raphael^  situated  in  the 
Via  dei  Coronari  (formerly  No.  124), 
a  street  near  the  Ponte  di  S.  An- 
gelo.  In  this  house  the  great  painter 
resided  for  many  years  before  he  re- 
moved to  that  built  for  him  by  Bra- 
mante in  the  Piazza  Ru6ticucci,  in 
which  he  died,  and  which  was  pulled 
down  to  enlarge  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's.*  It  is  the  house  with  which 
he  endowed  the  chapel  in  the  Pan- 
theon where  his  ashes  still  repose. 
It  was  renovated  and  partly  rebuilt 
in  1705,  when  Carlo  Maratta  painted 
on  the  facade  a  portrait  of  Raphael  in 

*  This  palace  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
Borgo :  the  only  part  of  It  now  remaining  is  one 
pier,  which  forma  the  comer  of  the  Pal. 
Aocorombonl  in  the  Piazza  Rusticuccl.  A 
sketch  of  it  made  by  Laffrerio  in  1549  shows 
that  it  was  an  elegant  building,  having  5  win- 
dows In  front,  with  a  rustic  basement  and  a 
handsome  pediment  and  cornice  supported  by 
Doric  pilasters. 
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ehiaro-scuro.  This  interesting  record 
is  almost  effaced.  In  the  Vicolo  del 
Merangolo  (No.  35),  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Egidio,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  another 
house,  supposed  to  have  been  built  and 
tenanted  by  Raphael,  the  site  of  his  re- 
lations with  La  Fornarina :  it  is  now  a 
low  osteria.  Besides  these,  Raphael 
had  a  studio 'at  No.  3  of  the  Piazza  di 
Sta.*Apollonia,  where  he  painted  the 
last  and  grandest  of  all  his  works,  the 
Transfiguration ;  and  another  in  the 
Borgo  Santangelo,  No.  129-134,  the 
latter  number  being  over  the  door  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  his  studio. 

Souse  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.—lu 
the  Via  Pedacchia,  near  the  Capitol, 
is  the  house  built  and  inhabited  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona :  there  is  a  marble 
slab  with  an  inscription  oyer  the  door. 
His  skill  and  judgment  in  architecture 
are  shown  even  on  the  small  scale  on 
which  his  house  is  constructed;  the 
windows,  the  door,  the  portico,  and  the 
little  court  are  of  the  Dorio  order,  and 
still  exhibit  many  traces  of  the  peculiar 
taste  of  this  talented  artist. 

House  of  Bernini,  now  Silvestrelli, 
No.  11,  Via  delle  Mercede,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  artist :  in  another,  bearing 
the  same  name  and  tenanted  by  his 
descendants,  in  the  Corso,  opposite  to 
the  P.  Ruspoli,  is  his  semi-colossal 
statue  of  Truth  under  the  gateway. 

House  of  the  Zuccheri.  —  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Via  Sistina 
is  the  house  formerly  called  the  Palazzo 
della  Regina  di  Polonia,  in  comme- 
moration of  Maria  Casimira  queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  interesting  as  having  been 
built  by  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zucchero 
for  their  private  residence.  The  ground- 
floor  was  adorned  by  Federigo  with 
frescoes,  representing  portraits  of  his 
own  family,  conversazioni,  &c.  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  consul-general 
Bartholdi,  under  whose  auspices  it 
became  remarkable  for  a  high  class  of 
frescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 


chambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  artists  of  the  day.  They  are 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph : 
the  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Overbeck;  the  scene  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  by  PA.  Veit;  Jacob's  Lamentation, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Dream 
in  prison,  by  W.  Schadow ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  king's  dream,  &c,  by 
Cornelius;  the  7  years  of  plenty,  by 
PA.  Veit;  the  7  years  of  famine,  by 
Overbeck. 

House  of  Poussin,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Trinita,  No.  9,  near  the  Trinita 
de'  Monti.  For  nearly  40  yean  this 
house  was  occupied  by  Nicholas  Pousain. 
Many  of  the  great  painter's  most  in- 
teresting letters  are  dated  from  it,  and 
he  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1665.  The  Pincian  is  identified  with 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  land- 
scape-painters. Opposite  the  house  of 
Poussin  was  the  House  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine ;  and  that  of  Salvator  Rosa  was 
not  far  distant. 

House  of  Conrad  Stoeynheim. — Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimo  delle  Co- 
lonne  is  the  Palazzo  Pirro  (see  p.  301), 
in  which  Conrad  Swevnheim  and  Ar- 
nold Pannartz  established  the  first 
printing  press  at  Rome  in  1467.  They 
had  settled  previously  at  Subiaco ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  monks  they  removed  to  Rome, 
and  established  here  the  second  print- 
ing press  in  Italy.  The  imprint  of 
their  works  specifies  the  locality  "  in 
domo  Petri  de  Maximis."  The  De 
Oratore  of  Cicero  and  the  De  CivitaU 
Dei  of  St.  Augustin  were  printed  here 
in  1468.  The  house  was  restored  about 
1510  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

The  house  of  the  great  architect  D. 
Fontana  was  at  No.  24  of  the  Vicolo 
della  Palline,  in  the  Borgo,  near  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  memory  of 
the  house  where  Michel  Angelo  lived 
and  died,  which  was  in  the  parish  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli,  is  lost ;  but  his  studio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  the  last 
house  on  the  right,  marked  by  a  mas* 
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sive  doorway  in  a  good  style  of  archi- 
tecture.* 


§  28.  Colleges  and  Academies. 

Collegio  delta  Sapienza,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Borne,  founded  hy  Innocent  IV. 
in  1244,  as  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  It  was  enlarged  in  1295  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  created  the  theo- 
logical schools ;  the  philological  profes- 
sorships were  added  in  1310  hy  Cle- 
ment V.  Subsequent  pontiffs  enlarged 
the  plan  by  the  introduction  of  scienti- 
fic studies,  and  endowed  the  university 
with  the  taxes  on  various  articles  of 
excise.  The  present  building  was  begun 
by  Leo  X.  from  the  designs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  finished  in  1576,  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  court,  with  its  double  por- 
tico, supported  in  the  lower  tier  by 
Doric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, was  built  by  this  able  architect. 
The  ch.  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in  the 
most  fantastic  style  of  Borromini.  The 
university  derives  the  title  of  the  Sapi- 
enza from  the  inscription  over  one  of 
the  entrances,  Initium  Sapientus  timor 
Domini.  Its  organisation  was  entirely 
remodelled  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal- 
President  of  the  Congregation  of  Stu- 
dies, of  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  and  of 
a  rector :  it  has  5  faculties — theology, 
law,  medicine,  natural  philosophy, 
and  philology.  The  number  of  profes- 
sors is  42,  5  of  whom  are  attached  to 
the  college  of  theology,  7  to  the  col- 
lege of  law,  13  to  the  college  of  medi- 
cine, 11  to  that  of  natural  philosophy, 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  In  a  city  upon  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  no  work  has  been 
published  on  the  residences  of  the  many  great 
men  who  have  lived  in  It:  the  only  attempt 
being  a  scries  of  articles  about  20  years  ago  in 
the  'Dtarlo  dl  Roma/  by  the  Advocate  Bello, 
afterward*  collected  in  a  small  volume  (Delle 
Case  abitate  in  Roma  da  parecchi  Uomini 
Illustri,  8vo.,  Roma,  1852),  but  in  which  the 
most  remarkable  names  are  omitted,  such  as 
Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  Galileo,  Montaigne, 
Goethe,  4c,  whilst  those  of  several  modern 
celebrities,  never  heard  of  beyond  the  Alps,  are 
Inserted. 


and  6  to  that  of  philology.  All  their 
lectures  are  gratuitous,  their  salaries, 
about  400  scudi  yearly,  being  paid  by 
the  government.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents by  the  last  returns  amounted  to 
1094.  Attached  to  the  university  is  a 
Library,  founded  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  liberally  increased  by  Leo  XII.  It 
is  open  daily  from  8  to  12,  and  for  2  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of 
Thursdays.  The  Museum  contains  a 
very  good  collection  of  minerals,  recently 
much  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
that  of  Monsignore  Spada,  particu- 
larly rich  in  Russian  specimens;  a 
collection  of  gems  bequeathed  by  Leo 
XII. ;  an  extensive  series  of  geological 
specimens  illustrative  of  Brocchi's 
work  on  the  "  Suolo  di  Roma ; "  a  col- 
lection of  fossil  organic  remains  from 
the  environs  of  Borne ;  a  series  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  marbles  and  stone 
used  in  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Borne,  formed  by  Signor  Belli;  a 
cabinet  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  ;  an  extensive  one  of  philoso- 
phical instruments,  Ac.  Attached  to 
the  medical  faculty  is  a  small  Botanic 
Garden,  adjoining  the  Salviati  Palace, 
in  the  Trastevere,  and  to  that  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol, 
directed  by  Professor  BespighL 

Collegio  "Romano,  built  in  1582  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  from  the  designs  of 
B.  Ammanati ;  it  is  also  called  the 
Universita  Grregoriana,  and  is  exclu- 
sively under  the  management  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces the  learned  languages,  theology, 
rhetoric,  and  different  branches  of 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  Number  of  pupils  1248. 
Attached  to  the  college  arc  a  library ; 
the  museum  founded  by  the  learned 
Father  Kircher ;  and  the  Observatory. 
The  Library — very  rich  in  Bibles  and 
works  on  biblical  literature — contains 
several  Chinese  work*  on  astronomy 
collected  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
some  editions  of  the  classics  with  notes 
by  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  literary  tree- 
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sures,  but  many  of  the  most  valuable 
works  have  disappeared.  The  Kirche- 
rian Museum — entrance  by  a  stair 
leading  from  the  cloister  on  2nd  floor, 
the  same  as  ascends  to  the  Obser- 
vatory— contains  a  very  rich  collec- 
tion of  classical  antiquities  and  other 
objects,  many  of  which  are  most  interest- 
ing. Gentlemen  are  admitted  on  Son- 
days  from  10  to  midday,  when  they  will 
experience  every  civility  and  information 
from  its  learned  Director,  Father  Ton- 
giorgi.  The  cabinet  of  medals  embraces 
a  very  complete  series  of  Roman  and 
Etruscan  coins,  and  the  most  perfect 
known  of  the  Roman  As.  The  Etrus- 
can antiquities  were  long  considered 
unique,  but  the  Gregorian  Museum  in 
the  Vatican  has  now  thrown  this  part 
of  the  Kircherian  collection  into  the 
shade.  Among  the  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship  are  chains,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  curious  ornaments.  The 
Roman  bronzes  are  numerous,  all  kinds 
of  vases  for  domestic  uses,  balances, 
mirrors,  and  some  vessels  in  a  peculiar 
yellow  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  with 
about  4  per  cent,  of  tin,  remarkable 
for  the  little  alteration  it  has  under- 
gone. Amongst  the  very  interesting 
objects  is  the  celebrated  Cista  Misiica% 
a  cylindrical  bronze  vase  and  cover, 
a  prize-box  given  to  gladiators,  and 
by  them  used  for  containing  all  the 
requisites  for  their  toilette  before  enter- 
ing the  arena :  it  is  supported  upon  3 
elaborately-worked  eagle's  claws  press- 
ing on  as  many  toads,  and  covered 
with  engravings,  representing  on  one 
side  a  gladiator  landing  from  a  boat 
with  the  cista  in  his  hand,  and  on  the 
other  Amycus  vanquished,  attached  to 
a  tree  by  Pollux,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Argonaut*;  this  curious  specimen  of  an- 
cient art,  discovered  near  Praneste,  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  late  Padre  Marchi 
in  his  (  Descrizzione  della  Cista  Mistica 
trovata  a  Palestrina?  Another  is  a 
fine  bronze  seat  discovered  near  Osimo : 
the  bars  of  the  feet  are  beautifully 
inlaid  with  silver  tracings,  and  with 
very  chaste  figures  of  the  heads  of  a 
swan,  of  an  ass,  and  of  a  Silenus  on  the 
arms.  The  bronze  sculptures  and  terra- 


cottas are  also  interesting :  amongst  the 
former  a  beautiful  statue  of  Bacchus ; 
a  head  of  Vesta  cut  out  of  a  mass  of 
copper  ore  or  pyrites,  which  resembles 
bronze  in  its  colour,  perhaps  unique, 
the  material  being  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  difficult  to  work  of  all  those 
employed  in  ancient  sculpture ;  a  aeries 
of   the    so-called    Phoenician     bronze 
figures   found   in  the  island   of  Sar- 
dinia;  a  very  important  collection  vf 
Roman  weights  and  measures — amongst 
the  former  some  standard  ones,  having 
marked  upon  them  the  weight,    and 
the  inscription  of  templi  opis  aug,  in 
relief  characters  of  silver,  such   stan- 
dards were  preserved  in  that  temple ; 
and  an  unique  collection  of  Misxtfuk, 
or  Olandes  Missiles,  in  lead,  as  thrown 
from   slings,    several  bearing  inscrip- 
tions   or   messages   between    the  be- 
siegers and  besieged.     Some  found  at 
Perugia   are   very  curious,  and    date 
from  the  siege  of  that  town  by  Au- 
gustus ;    in    one,  the    besiegers    tell 
their  adversaries  that  they  are  aware 
they  are  reduced  to  the  last  straits, 

E8AVEIS     ET    MB     CBLAS,    One    of    the 

replies  to  which  is  in  terms  of  gross 
disrespect  to  Octavian.      Among  the 
additions     to    the    Kircherian    Mu- 
seum  are    a    series   of    silver    vases, 
some  of  great  beauty  from  their  ex- 
quisite ornaments,  discovered  at  Vicar- 
ello,  the  ancient  Aqus  Aureliae,  on  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano;   3  of  these  vases 
have  engraved  upon  them  itineraries 
from  Cadiz  to  Rome,  giving  the  name 
of  the  several  stations  and  the  dis- 
tances between  each,  forming  important 
documents  for  the  ancient  geography 
of  this  portion  of  the  Roman  world. 
They  date  from  the  times  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and    Nerva,   as    those    of 
the  two   last  reigns  contain   stations 
established  in  the  interval,  and    not 
enumerated  in    the    list  of  those  of 
Augustus;    these  vases  are  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  mineral 
springs,   where  they  were    discovered, 
by  inhabitants  of  Gades,  who,  having 
been  cured  of  their  infirmities  at  these 
baths,  offered  them  to  the  oavinity  that 
presided  over  the  waters.     Round  the 
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walls  are  hung  several  mosaics  (one  of 
guinea-fowl  is  interesting).  In  the 
anteroom,  which  opens  out  of  the 
cloister  into  the  Museum,  are  numerous 
Roman  cippi  and  inscriptions.  Among 
the  other  curiosities  preserved  here  is 
the  sword  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
of  Eastern  manufacture,  bearing  his 
name  on  the  blade  and  those  of  2  Italian 
generals  to  whom  it  had  previously  be- 
longed ;  a  large  beam,  with  its  nails,  of 
the  supposed  shipof  Tiberius, discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Nemi ;  and  in 
the  long  gallery  several  ancient  marbles 
and  frescoes,  most  of  the  latter  ruined 
by  restorations.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  gallery  opens  a  room  entirely  de- 
dicated to  early  Christian  antiquities : 
round  the  walls  are  placed  a  series  of 
inscriptions,  and  sepulchral  bas-reliefs 
from  the  Catacombs  and  the  churches 
which  stood  over  the  latter;  in  glass 
cases  are  several  small  lamps  in  terra- 
cotta, with  Christian  emblems, — one 
having  a  relief  of  Constantine,  with  the 
Cross  on  his  helmet  and  shield,  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  two  handsome  tazze 
in  agate,  found  on  graves  in  the  Cata- 
combs ;  several  glass  vessels,  bronze 
figures,  and  early  Christian  sculptures  in 
ivory;  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  silver 
and  enamel,  from  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  supposed  to 
date  from  the  5th  centy.,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  work  yet  disco- 
vered. Over  the  door  are  some  ancient 
inscriptions  to  Jews,  chiefly  in  Greek ; 
one  to  two  persons  called  Barzaharona, 
and  another  to  a  certain  Faustina ;  both 
have  the  7-branch  candlestick  and  the 
Ilebrew  word  Shalom  beneath :  they  were 
found  near  the  Ripagrande,  and  on  the 
Via  Appia.  In  another  part  of  the  Mu- 
seum is  a  very  curious  Qraffitey  or 
scratching  on  the  stucco  of  a  wall,  re- 
presenting an  ass  attached  to  a  cross, 
with  two  men  alongside,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion below  —  AX^ofituos  <t€0«T€  Qcov 
(Alexomenos  adoring  his  God) — a  cari- 
cature of  the  early  Christian  adoration  of 
our  Saviour's  suffering :  it  was  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  (see 
note  at  p.  33).  In  fact,  Alexomenos,  a 
Christian,  is  representedin  the  caricature 


in  an  act  of  adoration  of  the  Saviour 
hanging  on  the  cross,  and  this  graffito  is 
the  earliest  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  inscription  bears  testimony 
to  the  important  fact  that  our  Lord  was 
worshipped  by  the  primitive  Christians 
as  God.  In  a  long  gallery,  forming 
another  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  de- 
posited the  Collection  of  Natural  His- 
tory formed  by  Father  Kircher ;  it  is  in 
great  confusion  as  to  arrangement,  but 
contains  many  interesting  specimens, 
especially  of  fossil  organic  remains  of 
the  country  about  Rome.  In  the 
cloister  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Museum  is  a  large  mosaic  discovered 
on  the  Aventine,  representing  scenes 
and  animals  of  the  Nile,  &c.  [Ladies 
are  only  admitted  to  this  museum  by 
a  special  permission  from  the  Pope, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  the  interior 
of  a  convent.] 

The  Observatory  of  the  Collegio 
Romano  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  recent  additions  to  this  seat 
of  learning,  and  at  this  time  the  most 
complete  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Italy;  formerly  placed  in  a  rickety 
tower  at  the  S.E.  quadrangle  of  the 
convent,  it  now  stands  on  two  of  the 
immense  solid  piers  raised  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi  to  support  the  never-com- 
pleted cupola  of  his  church  of  S.  Ig- 
nacio.  Besides  the  instruments  for  cur- 
rent astronomical  researches,  such  as  the 
transit  instrument,  mural  circle,  &c.,  it 
possesses  a  magnificent  equatorial  by 
Merz  of  Munich,  a  donation  from  a 
member  of  the  order,  aided  by  Pius  IX., 
who  has  contributed  most  liberally  from 
his  private  funds  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Observatory.  The  ap- 
paratus for  registering  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  invented  by  the  present  di- 
rector, will  interest  our  scientific  coun- 
trymen. Attached  to  the  establishment 
is  a  good  Astronomical  Library  and  a 
Magnetic  Observatory  well  supplied 
with  English  instruments.  The  visitor 
will  always  experience  every  attention 
from  the  able  director,  Father  Secchi,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London, 
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and  of  many  of  our  British  scientific 
bodies,  in  visiting  the  Observatory, 
which  he  has  made  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  really  useful  working  esta- 
blishments of  the  kind  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Ordinary  visitors  are 
admitted  (not  ladies)  every  Sunday 
from  10  to  12  o'clock  A.M.,  on  apply- 
ing for  permission  from  the  director; 
and  scientific  men  on  the  week-days 
before  midday,  by  writing  beforehand 
to  Professor  Secchi. 

The  Collegia  di  Propagandd  Fide,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  College 
of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in 
1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  as  missionaries  young 
foreigners  from  infidel  or  heretical 
countries,  who  might  afterwards  return 
and  spread  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
among  their  countrymen.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  Urban  VIII. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted under  tne  direction  of  Borromini. 
It  contains  a  library  of  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  chiefly  of  works  on 
divinity  and  canon  law;  annexed  to 
which  is  the  Museo  Borgia,  bequeathed 
to  the  institution  by  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  was  prefect  of  the  Pro- 

Sganda  in  the  last  century.  This 
useum  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
collection  of  Oriental  MSS. ;  for  the  cele- 
brated Codex  Mexicanue,  published  in 
Lord  Kingsborough's  magnificent  work ; 
for  an  illuminated  Church  Service  on 
vellum,  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VI., 
with  the  portrait  of  that  notorious 
Pope;  for  a  second  Church  Service, 
prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  by 
Clement  VII.,  containing  a  painting  of 
the  ceremony,  and  portraits  of  several 
of  the  personages  present  at  it ;  and  for 
a  precious  relic  of  Raphael — a  letter  to 
his  uncle  Simone  di  Ciarla,  written 
from  Florence  on  the  21st  April, 
1507,  in  a  bold  hand,  and  signed 
"Vostro  Raphaello,  Depintore  di  Fio- 
renze" — it  has  been  published  in  Bot- 
tari's  edit  of  Vasari,  of  1792.  There 
are  several  curiosities  sent  by  the  mis- 
sionaries  from  different  parts  of  the 


world.     The  Museo  Borgia  can  only 
be  seen  on  application  to  the  Hector  of 
the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda.    The  celebrated  printing- 
office   of  the  Propaganda   is   rich  in 
Oriental    types,    and    has    produced 
many  works   of   great    typographical 
beauty.     There  is  a  shop  in  the  Via  di 
Propaganda  where  all  the  works  pub- 
lished by  the  institution  can  be  seen 
and  procured.    The  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils,  which  takes  place  in 
January,  is  an  interesting  scene,  which 
few  travellers  who  are  wen  in  Rome 
omit  to  attend;    the  pupils  reciting 
poetry  and  speeches  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, accompanied  also  by  music,  as 
performed  in  their  respective  countries  ; 
the  number  of  pupils  was,  by  the  last 
returns,  226. 

In  front  of  the  college  has  been 
erected  a  column  of  cippolino  marble,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  O&ia*, 
which,  as  a  work  of  art,  does  littfc 
honour  to  the  modern  Boman  school  of 
sculpture,  in  commemoration  of  the 
publication  by  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  of  the 
Bull  establishing  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Bound  the  base 
are  statues  of  David  by  Tadolini,  Mosa* 
by  BeveUi,  and  Ezekiel  by  Chelli,  with 
indifferent  bas-reliefs :  that  looking  to- 
wards the  College,  of  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Peter's  on  the  occasion,  contains 
several  cotemporary  portraits  of  Car- 
dinals, &c.,  but  as  a  work  of  art  the 
whole  monument  is  a  very  poor  affair. 
The  fine  shaft  of  cippolino  is  sadly 
spoiled  by  the  fantastic  bronze  network 
extending  up  two-fifths  of  its  height. 

The  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Col- 
leges are  noticed  under  the  description 
of  the  Churches  attached  to  them — S. 
Tommasodegli  Inglesi  (p.  200),  S.  AgaU 
dei  Goti  (p.  139),  and  S.  Andrea  dei 
Soozzesi  (p.  145).  The  America*  Col- 
lege, recently  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  from  the  United 
States,  occupies  the  spacious  Convent 
of  l'Umilta,  near  the  Piazza  of  the 
Sant'  Apostoli,  which  was  bestowed  on 
it  by  Pius  IX. :  it  is  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States,  and 
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by  the  fees  of  its  inmates,  now  60  in 
number.  There  is  another  American 
college,  for  natives  of  the  Spanish 
American  States,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Minerva  (46  pupils  in  1864).  In 
addition  to  the  above  are  the  3  semi- 
naries (Romano,  Fio,  and  Yatioano), 
for  the  education  of  Italian  clergy,  con- 
taining at  present  upwards  of  200  pu- 
pils, and  that  of  San  Luigi,  for  natives 
of  France. 

The  Academy  of  St  Luke,  No.  44,  Yia 
Bonella,  near  the  Forum. — The  Soman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  endowed 
the    confraternity    of    painters    with 


the  ch.  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martina.  The  academy  is  com- 
posed of  painters,  sculptors,. and  archi- 
tects, who  direct  the  several  schools. 
The  collection  of  pictures,  which  has 
been  much  enlarged,  contains  several 
very  fine  specimens,  amongst  others 
all  those  which  formed  the  Secret 
Cabinet  at  the  Capitol,  and  which, 
from  a  feeling  of  false  delicacy,  were 
there  shut  up  from  public  view.  The 
paintings  are  arranged  in  one  long 
hall,  into  which  two  smaller  ones  open : 
we  have  annexed  a  plan  showing  the 

{>laces  of  the  principal  pictures ;  a  cata- 
ogue  is  sold  by  the  custode : — 
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XL 

BOOH 
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OP 


PORTRAITS. 


NEW 


GALLERY 


a.  Entrance  to  Gallery  from  Anteroom. 


I.  Pokms*,.  ....Bacchus &  Ariadne. 

S.   TWan. .St.  Jerona. 

4,  5.    Vtrntt Mwceuna. 

4T.  Albawi Holy  Faintly.* 

P.  Ftmatar .  .Vanity. 

Htrtaw Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Cfaarf*. Seaport. 

Gov.  A  rprim..  Andromeda. 

Rtphnd Franco  of  Child. 

TUiam Calkin  and  Nympha. 

Omercivo. . . .Venn*  and  CtmtcL 
Ontda  Cognacri. .  Loereda. 
Gmido Fortune. 

.7.  *^...{"MJ^S*&lJ' 
18.  Behneit Cain. 


ANTE- 
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7. 
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9. 
10. 
II. 
IS. 
14. 
IS. 
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BACCHUS    AND 
ARIADNE, 

•  v 
GUXDO. 
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PLAN  OF  GALLERY  OF  ACCADEMIA  DI  8.  LUCA  AT  ROME. 

[Soms.]  .  * 
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I.  Large  Sally  or  New  Gallery, — 
11.  Poussin,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne; 
13.  Vandyke,  Virgin,  Child,  and  2  An- 
gels; 18.  Titian,  St.  Jerome,  a  sketch 
for  a  large  picture ;  22  and  35.  Joseph 
Vernet,  two  sea-pieces ;  40.  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese, Vanity,  personified  by  a  lady 
looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror;  49. 
Titian,  Vanity,  a  recumbent  naked 
figure;  43.  Vandyke,  a  female  portrait, 
called  erroneously  Queen  Elizabeth; 
45.  Harlow,  Wolsey  receiving  the  car- 
dinal's hat  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Campeggi  in  Canterbury  Cathedral; 
54.  Claude,  a  beautiful  picture  of  a 
seaport;  Cav.  Arpino,  Andromeda,  a 
very  pretty  small  picture ;  6.  S.  Hem- 
ling,  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

II.  Boom  of  Portraits  of  Members  of 
the  Academy,  mostly  modern ;  that  of 
T.  Zuchero  by  himself  is  an  exception. 
Amongst  other  academicians  figure 
(236)  the  father  of  the  present  King  of 
Spain,  and  (238)  the  late  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex in  a  Highland  costume,  the  2  veri- 
est daubs  in  the  collection ;  Velasquez, 
Portrait  of  Innocent  XI. ;  an  excellent 
Portrait  of  John  Gibson,  the  celebrated 
British  sculptor,  by  his  talented  friend 
Penry  Williams. 

III.  Salone  di  Raffaelle.—Guido's 
picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  28. 
Veronese,  Susanna.  29.  Titian,  Calista 
and  Nymphs:  this  picture,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Ossuna  family,  being  pur- 
chased in  England  by  Signor  Pellegrini, 
was  given  by  lum  to  the  Academy ;  it 
is  a  fine,  but  not  very  delicate  picture 
to  look  on.  22.  Ouercino,  Venus  and 
Cupid,  painted  originally  in  fresco  and 
transferred  to  canvas.  25.  Chtido  Ca- 
gnacci,  Tarquin  and  Lucretia,  one  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  master; 
this  was  one  of  the  pictures  most 
screened  from  public  view  in  the  Secret 
Cabinet.  6.  Galatea,  by  Raphael, 
copied  by  G.  Uomano.  27.  Guido's 
celebrated  Fortune.  15.  Raphael,  St. 
Luke  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  on  panel ;  a  fine  fragment. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  only  a 
portion  of  this  picture,  the  Madonna 


I  and  infant  Christ,  is  by  Raphael.  26. 
Raphael,  a  fresco  of  a  Child,  a  lovely 
composition.  It  formerly  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  an  armorial  shield 
of  Julius  II.  in  a  hall  of  the  Vatican. 
13.  Titian,  the  Saviour  and  the  Pha- 
risee. 12.  Baroceio,  St.  Bartholomew 
and  St.  Andrew.  32.  Palma  Vecehio, 
Lot  and  Children,  and  Samson  and 
Delilah.  33.  Palma  Giaoane,  3  Graces, 
and  David  with  Bathsheba.  41.  Titian, 
his  sketch  for  the  picture  of  Paul  III. 
and  his  2  nephews,  now  in  the  Gallery 
at  Naples.  In  one  of  the  presses  in 
this  room  is  shut  up  the  skull  which 
for  so  long  a  time  passed  as  that  of 
Raphael,  until  the  real  one  was  found 
on  opening  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon 
(see  p.  44).  The  Bkull  in  question  is 
now  considered  to  be  that  of  Raphaele 
Adjutorio,  who  founded  a  religious 
confraternity  of  painters  in  the  same 
church. 

In  a  suite  of  apartments  under  the 
gallery  are  preserved  the  pictures  and 
drawings  which  have  received  the  aca- 
demical prizes  of  late  years,  some  casts 
of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thorwald- 
sen,  &c.,  and  a  series  of  those  of  the 
Egina  marbles  presented  by  the  King 
of  Bavaria  to  Pius  IX.  The  galleries 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  are  "open 
every  day,  on  giving  a  small  fee  to  the 
custode. 

Accademia  Archeologiea  include* 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
learned  archaeologists  of  Europe.  It 
has  published  several  volumes  of  trans- 
actions ;  it  holds  its  meetings  monthly 
(on  Thursdays),  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  University  of  the  Sapienza. 

Accademia  degli  ArcadL — Few  of  the 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome,  founded 
in  1690  by  Gravina  and  Oescimbeni 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  "  were 
drawn  out  in  10  tables,  in  a  style  imi- 
tating the  ancient  Roman.  The  con- 
stitution was  declared  republican ;  the 
first  magistrate  was  styled  custos ;  the 
members  were  called  shepherds ;  it  wa? 
solemnly  enacted  that  their  number 
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should  not  exceed  the  number  of  farms 
in  Arcadia ;  each  person  on  his  admis- 
sion took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  name  assigned  to  him;   the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  in  the   allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
much  so  as  possible.    The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to   rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the 
time  :  the  purpose,  the  whim,  and  the 
celebrity  of  some  among  the  originators 
made  it  instantly  fashionable ;  and  in 
a  few  years  it  numbered  about  2000 
members,  propagating  itself  by  colonies 
all  over  Italy.      The  association  com- 
pletely failed  in  its  proposed  design, 
but  its  farce  was  played  with  all  gravity 
during  the  18th  century;  and  besides 
Italians,     scarcely    any    distinguished 
foreigner  could  escape  from  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills  without  having  entered 
its  ranks.      In  1788  Goethe  was  en- 
rolled as  an  Arcadian,  by  the  title  of 
Megalio   Melpomenio;    and    received, 
under  the  academic  seal,  a  grant  of  the 
lands  entitled  the  Melpomenean  Fields, 
sacred  to  the  Tragic  Muse.    The  Ar- 
cadia has  survived  all  the  changes  of 
Italy ;    it  still  holds  its  meetings  in 
Borne,  listens  to  pastoral  sonnets,  and 
christens  Italian  clergymen,    English 
squires,   and    German   counsellors  of 
state  by  the  names  of  the  heathens. 
It  publishes,  moreover,  a  regular  jour- 
nal,   the    Giornale   Arcadico;    which, 
although  it  was  a  favourite  object  of  ridi- 
cule with  the  men  of  letters  in  other 
provinces,  condescends  to  follow  slowly 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  often 
furnishes   foreigners   with   interesting 
information,    not    only    literary    but 
scientific." 


1  o'clock  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator  at  the  CapitoL  Pro- 
fessor Volpicelli,  a  volumninous  writer 
on  Physics,  is  the  Secretary.  It  pub- 
lishes regularly  its  transactions. 

Accademia  Tiberina,  founded  in  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Borne — the 
physical  sciences ;  and  the  meetings  take 
place  on  Sundays  in  the  Palazzo  Sa- 
bina,  in  the  Via  delle  Muratte,  near 
the  Piazza  Scirra. 

Accademia  Filarmonica,  an  insti- 
tution of  recent  date,  whose  concerts 
afford  proof  of  the  taste  for  music  a- 
mong  the  educated  classes  of  Borne. 
The  academy  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  president  and  council,  and  holds  its 
assemblies  in  one  of  the  Roman  palaces, 
where  concerts  are  given  during  Advent 
and  Lent  when  the  theatres  are  closed, 
and  sometimes  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
These  assemblies  are  often  very  bril- 
liant, the  seats  in  the  pit  being  the 
most  fashionable ;  those  in  front  being 
reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the  Roman 
aristrocracy.  Foreign  visitors  will  be 
able  to  procure  admission  on  applica- 
tion to  trie  president,  or  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy. 


Accademia  de*  Lincei,  the  earliest 
scientific  society  in  Italy,  founded  in 
1003  by  Prince  Federigo  Cesi  and  other 
contemporary  philosophers,  amongst 
others  Galileo.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  device,  the  lynx,  emblematical 
of  watchfulness.  It  was  re-organized  in 
1849  by  Pius  IX.,  and  is  still  devoted 
to  the  physico-mathematical  and  natu- 
ral sciences.    The  meetings  are  held  at 


Archaeological  Institute  (Instituto 
Archeologico),  founded  some  years  since 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  contributes  most  liberally,  indeed 
almost  entirely,  to  its  support.  Many 
eminent  German  scholars  have  de- 
livered lectures  at  the  Institute,  and 
Bunsen,  Gerhard,  Lepsius,  and  Braun 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  published — a  most  interest- 
ing collection  on  Archaeological  Science. 
The  meetings  are  held  weekly,  generally 
on  Fridays  at  3  p.m.,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  freely  admitted,  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Institute  on  the 
Monte  Caprino  behind  the  Capitol, 
when  papers  are  read  on  archaeological 
subjects.  Dr.  Henzel  is  the  present 
learned  and  talented  secretary  of  the 
society.  The  Giornale  of  the  Society  is 
by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  the  pub- 
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lications  on  antiquarian  subjects  in 
Borne,  and  the  best  record  of  the  dis- 
coveries that  are  making  daily  in  and 
around  the  Eternal  City. 

British  Archaeological  8ociety. — This 
society  is  almost  exclusively  formed  of 
our  countrymen  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  its  objects  being  to 
study  and  convey  to  visitors  infor- 
mation on  the  antiquities  in  and  about 
Home  :  annual  subscription  for  mem- 
bers 25  lire,  for  associates  5.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  frequent  excur- 
sions are  arranged  under  the  guidance 
of  some  distinguished  archaeologist, 
either  British  or  Roman,  and  lectures 
given  in  their  Hall  of  Meeting  on 
the  Palazzo  Polo.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
author  of  many  works  on  British 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  is  one  of 
its  most  active  members.  This  society 
merits  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  British  and  American  visitors  to  the 


The  Academies  of  France  and  Flo- 
rence are  establishments  where  a 
number  of  young  artists,  selected 
from  their  respective  countries,  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  their  go- 
vernments for  a  certain  period.  The 
Academy  of  France  is  lodged  in  the 
Villa  Medici,  on  the  Pincian ;  that  of 
Florence  in  the  Palazzo  di  Firenze. 

A  most  useful  educational  establish- 
ment for  boys  of  foreigners  istheEcole 
des  Freres  de  h  Doctrine  ChrStienne,  in 
the  Palazzo  Poli,  under  the  protection 
and  partial  support  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment ;  the  sanction  of  the  French 
Ambassador  being  necessary  for  ad- 
mission. Roman  boys  are  excluded; 
not  so  Italian  from  parts  of  Italy  be- 
yond the  Roman  States.  The  educa- 
tion is  excellent,  embracing  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  drawing,  music,  &c. 
There  are  indoor  pupils  at  54  francs  a 
month,  and  outdoor  at  one  half,  not  in- 
cluding extra  charges  for  stationery,  <5rc. 
(Fourniture*.  Classiques).  The  present 
Director,  Frere  Simeon,  is  an  excellent 
master.  There  is  a  large  Palceon to- 
logical  collection  made  by  a  former 
Under  Director,  Frere  Dindes.    The 


institution  is  well  known  to  the  Editor 
of  this  Handbook:  it  is  admirably 
managed  in  every  respect;  no  inter- 
ference with  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
pupils. 

Elementary  Education* — In  addition 
to  the  Parochial  Schools,  in  which  there 
are  about  2000  boys  and  2495  girls, 
there  are  many  other  establishments  for 
primary  gratuitous  education,  admit- 
ting 9632  males  and  8888  females,  and 
private  paying  educational  establish- 
ments, with  6571  boys  and  girls;  or 
in  all  25,091. 


§  29.  hobpitaia  a1tc>  chabttabl£ 
Institutions. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  are  *o  distin- 
guished for  their  institutions  of  public 
charity  as  Borne,  and  in  none  are  th»- 
hospitals  more  magnificently  lodged,  or 
endowed  with  more  princely  liberality. 
The  annual  endowment  of  these  esta- 
blishments is  no  less  than  258,3&i> 
scudi,  derived  from  lands  and  hooses*, 
from  grants,  and  from  the  Papal  trea- 
sury.*     Formerly    administered     by 

*  According  to  the  Return*   published  br 
Monsignore  now  Cardinal  Morrichlni  in  lMi,- 

ScudL    ScwL. 

The  total  amount  expended  in 
charities  in  Home,  including 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  ele- 
mentary schools,  marriage 
portions  for  girls,  orphans, 
fcc.was 78C.T'- 

Of  which,  from  private  re- 
venues and  contributions     .  349346 

By  the  general  treasury     .     .  430,854 

The  annual  receipts  of  the  8 
hospitals  at  the  same  period 
were,  from  property  and  pri- 
vate endowments     .     .     .    166.7T0 

Contributed  by  the  general 
treasury 102,630 


The  poor-houses  of  S.  Michele, 
with  630  inmates.     .     .     . 
Ditto  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  An- 
gelt,  960  inmates.     .     .     . 
Of  which  39,000  sc  were 
contributed  by  the  trea- 
sury. 


50,000 
43V200 


«3>r 
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separate  confraternities,  the  hospitals 
were  placed  by   the    French  govern- 
ment under  one  general  board,  as  in 
Paris,   from   which   the  best    results 
-were  obtained ;  but  of  late  years  the 
ancient  system   has  in    some   degree 
been    restored,     each    establishment 
being  placed  under  a  separate  direc- 
tion, a  system   fraught  with  jobbing 
and  abuses,  although  there  is  a  pre- 
late at  its  head.     In  ordinary  times 
the  hospitals  can  receive  about  4000 
patients.      Formerly     ill-administered 
and  badly  managed  in  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements, considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  espe- 
cially since  1849,  from  diminishing  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  and  friars,  and 
limiting  it  to  its  purely  spiritual  duties. 
One  of  the  great  ameliorations  as  re- 
gards the  interior  economy  of  the  hos- 
pitals dates  from  the  introduction,  by  the 
late  Princess  Doria,  of  those  admirable 
women,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose 
services  have  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  what  may  be  called  the 
domestic  management.    It  is  to  France, 
under  the  direction  of  the  benevolent 
lady  above-mentioned,  that  the  poor 
of  the  Eternal  City  are  indebted  for 
this  amelioration,  and  which,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  met  with  great 
opposition  at  first  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal element  in  the  management  of  these 
useful  institutions.    Notwithstanding, 

Seudi.   ScudL 


13  institution*  for  distributing 
970  marriage  portions    .    . 

14  Conservatories  for  the  edu- 
cation of  699  female  orphans, 

from  private  sources.     .     .     23,570 
By  the  general  treasury  .     28,620 

Charity  distributed  a  domiciUo 
from  the  Pope  and  private    4 
charities 46,392 

Contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment     160,000 


35,366 


62.190 


206392 


Contributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  employing  the  poor 
in  pabllc  works •        52,000 

Percentage  on  the  receipts  of 

the  lottery  for  alms 29,376 

The  number  of  children  receiving  education 

n  the  Scnole  infantile  (6136),  Scuole  regionarie 

1592),  Scuole  regolare  (4030),  and  the  Scuole 

arrochiale  (1100 J,  was  11,768. 


however,  their  great  wealth,  the  Roman 
hospitals  are  still  behind  those  of  Flo- 
rence and  of  Milan,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that,  with  such  a  wide 
field  for  pathological  investigation,  the 
Roman  medical  school  is  by  far  the 
least  advanced  in  Italy,  behind  those 
of  the  secondary  province!  towns  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  a  better  proof 
of  which  cannot  be  adduced  than  that 
in  the  present  century  Rome  has  not 
produced  an  eminent  medical  man  from 
its  own  school,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  medical  periodical  published  in 
this  great  centre  of  disease  and  suffering, 
and,  what  may  appear  still  more  strange 
to  our  medical  readers,  not  a  medical 
society  of  any  description  in  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  world,  with  its  180,000 
inhabitants.  In  general  the  hospitals 
are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  owing  to 
the  large  wards,  whioh  in  the  climate 
of  Rome  can  be  adopted.  In  the  larger 
establishments  the  wards  generally 
converge  towards  a  centre,  where  the 
altar  stands  under  a  dome,  a  form  also 
contributing  to  good  ventilation.  This 
system  of  large  wards  also  renders  the 
general  service  easier  and  more  econo- 
mical. The  principal  hospitals  of  Rome 


The  great  one  of  Santo  Spirito,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  St. 
Peter's.  Founded  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  centy.  by  Innocent  III.,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  charity,  fonnded 
in  the  8  th  centy.  by  Ina,  King  of 
the  West  Anglians,  it  has  gone  on 
increasing,  so  as  now  to  form  almost 
a  small  town  within  itself:  it  is  so 
richly  endowed  that  it  has  acquired 
the  title  of  ilpiu  gran  Signore  di  Roma, 
possessing  large  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  country 
which  the  traveller  passes  over  between 
Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia.  Its  finances 
are  said  to  have  been  ill-managed,  being 
under  the  direction  of  an  ecclesiastical 
administration.  At  present  its  net 
revenues  for  sick  and  foundlings  alone 
amount  to  959,500  lire.  Santo  Spirito 
consists  of  an  hospital  properly  speaking 
for  the  sick,  of  the  male  sex  only,  of  a 
clinical  ward,  of  a  founding  hospital, 
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and  a  lunatic  asylum  for  both  sexes. 
The  hospital  contains  in  ordinary  times 
about  350  medical  and  surgical  cases 
(in  1865,  8007  patients,  of  whom  861 
died),  and  430  lunatics ;  but  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  as  on  the  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic,  or  when  ague  sets  in 
during  the  summer  months  amongst 
the  labouring  population  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  accommodation  is  scarcely 
sufficient.  All  diseases  are  admitted, 
and  the  number  of  patients  annually  is 
8000 ;  the  deaths  averaging  9£  per  cent. 
This  small  amount  of  mortality  may  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  admissions  are 
cases  of  the  ordinary  intermittent  fever, 
which  seldom  proves  fetal  in  the  outset, 
and  which  is  soon  relieved  by  an  early 
administration  of  quinine.  Attached 
to  the  hospital  is  a  clinical  ward.  There 
is  also  a  Pathological  Museum,  and  a 
library,  a  great  part  of  the  books  and 
instruments  in  which  were  bequeathed 
by  the  eminent  physician  Lancisi.  The 
Foundling  Hospital  in  S.  Spirito,  called 
the  Pia  Casa  degli  Esposti,  contains 
upwards  of  3000  children ;  the  number 
annually  received  1150.  In  1865,  the 
last  date  for  which  we  have  seen 
returns,  embracing  a  period  of  10  years, 
out  of  11,425  received  in  the  hospital, 
9260  died.  It  must  be  observed  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  foundlings  are 
sent  out  to  nurse  in  the  country.  In 
addition  to  this  hospital,  there  are  others 
in  Rome,  which  swell  the  number  of 
foundlings :  they  offer  such  facilities  for 
admission,  that  children  are  brought 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
the  late  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum — Ospedale  di  Santa  Maria  delta 
Pieta  de  Poveri  Pazzi — contains  about 
620  inmates.  Owing  to  the  confined 
nature  of  the  locality,  to  the  want  of 
gardens  and  large  courts,  the  hospital  is 
a  real  prison  ;  whilst  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  engenders  bad  air — the  situa- 
tion in  every  way  unfit  for  its  object.* 

*  This  evil  is  now  remedied  by  the  ad- 
junction of  large  gardens  on  the  hill  above, 
reached  by  a  covered  way  from  the  hospital, 
and  by  the  wards  being  considerably  enlarged 
and  constructed  on  an  improved  system,  but 
the  great  drawback  is  still  the  non-employment 


The  wards  are  very  cleanly  kept,  and 
the  poor   inmates  well   attended   to, 
especially  in  the  female  division,  since 
the   introduction    of   the    Sisters   of 
Charity.      One  of  the  most  frequent 
predisposing  causes  of  mental  aliena- 
tion met  with  here  arises  from  reli- 
gious exaltation;  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  and  nuns  to  the 
other  inmates  is  therefore  considerable. 
The  other  hospitals  in  Rome  are  the 
Santissimo  Sakatoret  near  S.  Giovanni 
di  Laterano,  for  sick  and  aged  females, 
with  a  clinical  ward  also,  founded  in 
1219,  soon  after  Santo  Spirito,  by  Car- 
dinal Colonna ;  it  can  admit  560  patients; 
the  number,  however,  rarely  exceeds 
half  this  number— in  1865,  2290  pati- 
ents, of  whom  400  died.   The  mortality 
is  here  greater  than  in  any  other  hospital 
in  Rome,  being  upwards  of  1 7  per  cent, 
on  the  inmates,  owing  to  the  insalubri- 
ous situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
to  its  admitting  many  old  people  affected 
with  chronic  diseases.    A  clinical  ward 
and   an  obstetrical  school  has    been 
lately  added  to  this  hospital. — San  Git- 
como  in  Augusta,  in  the  Corso,  a  surgi- 
cal and  Lock  hospital  for  both  sexes, 
with  about  450  beds ;  in  1865,  2002 
patients,  of  whom  192  died;  the  annual 
admissions  about  2000;   this  hospital 
has  been  lately  enlarged. — La  Consola- 
zione,  or  Santa  Maria  in  Portico,  on  th« 
S.E.  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
receives  patients  of  both  sexes  for  sur- 
gical diseases,  and  especially  operations 
and  accidents.    The  average  number  of 
patients  is    about  40;    in    1865,   815 
patients,  of  whom  58  died.    From  being 
situated  near  the  populous  quarters  of 
the  Monti  and  Trastevere,  most  of  the 
cases  of  stabbing  are  taken  to  it.     The 
wards  are  clean  and  airy,  and  the  situa- 
tion healthy,  which  will  account  in  some 
measure  for*  the  low  annual  rate  of 
mortality — 7 J  per  cent. — San  Giovanni 
di  Calabita,  or  dei  Benfratelli,  in   the 
island    of  the  Tiber,   and,  curiously 
enough,  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  at- 
tached in  ancient  times  to  the  temple 
of  Esculapius :  its  more  recent  name  of 

of  the  unhappy  inmates.  Much  has  been  done 
to  improve  this  hospital,  from  the  munificence  of 
Pins  IX,  and  by  the  constructions  executed  at 
his  charge  by  the  architect  Antrri. 
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Fate  bene,  FrateUi,  "Do  good,  brethren," 
has  been  derived  from  the  inscription 
on  the  begging-box  of  the  friars  of 
the  order  of  the  Spanish  San  Jnan  de 
Dios   de  Calabita,  by   whom    it  was 
founded  in  1538 :  it  only  receives  male 
patients  affected  with  acute  diseases. 
It  has  74  beds,  bat  the  average  number 
of  patients  does  not  exceed  40;  the 
mortality  7\  per  cent.    This  hospital 
may  be  considered  as  a  private  in- 
stitution,   being    supported    by    con- 
tributions,   and    independent    of    the 
General  Administration  of  the  Roman 
hospitals.     It  is  a  model  establishment 
in  every  respect    One  of  its  wards, 
containing  20  beds,  called  the  Sola 
Amid,  has  been  fitted  up  with  every 
comfort — from  a  legacy  bequeathed  by 
a  person  whose  name  it  bean — under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect 
Azurri,  into  which  patients  are  ad- 
mitted on  paying  a  moderate  daily  re* 
tribution.— iSan  GcUlicano,  in  the  Tras- 
tevere,  for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  for 
persons  of  both  sexes.    Average  num- 
ber   of  patients    100;    in   1865,    668 
patients,  of  whom  17  died.    The  build- 
ing, founded  in  1724,  is  well  suited  for 
the  purpose,  and  contains  2  large  and 
well-ventilated  wards  with  accommoda- 
tion  for  240  in-door  patients.      The 
principal  cutaneous  diseases  found  here 
are  psora  and  rtngivorm,  the  latter  very 
prevalent  in  the  maritime  districts  about 
Borne,  particularly  on  the  declivities 
of   the    Volscian   hills,  about   Sezze, 
Piperno,    &c.—Sta.    Trinith  de%  Pelle- 
<frini,  near  the  Ponte  de'  Quattro  Capi, 
an  hospital  chiefly  for  convalescents, 
where  poor  patients  are  removed  from 
the  other  institutions:   on   their   re- 
covery they  are  admitted  here  for  3 
days  or  more,  and  receive  clothing  if 
necessary  on  leaving.     The  average 
daily  number  of  patients  who  are  re- 
ceived amounts  to  90.    This  institu- 
tion, the  utility  of  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  spoken  of,  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  establishment  for  the  reception  of 
pilgrims,  founded  byS.  FilippoNeri  in 
1 500.     In  ordinary  years  about  4000  of 
these  pilgrims  are  lodged  in  it,  but  in 
those  of  Jubilees  (every  quarter  of  a 
century)  300,000  have  received  relief; 
in  1625,  as  many  as  582,760;  in  1725, 


382,140 ;  and  in  1825, 263,592  pilgrims 
have  been  assisted  here. — San  Rocco,  a 
small  lying-in  hospital,  near  the  Port 
of  the  Kipetta,  with  26  beds :  although 
with  seldom  more  than  10  inmates, 
there  is  great  liberality  as  to  the 
admission  of  patients,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  precautions  adopted  to 
ensure  secresy,  and  to  avoid  everything 
that  can  hurt  the  feelings  or  injure  the 
reputation  hereafter  of  those  who  are 
admitted  into  it ;  neither  the  ecclesias- 
tical or  police  jurisdiction  is  allowed 
to  enter  its  walls. — Ospedale  Torlonia, 
an  hospital  situated  on  the  ascent  to 
the  Ch.  of  Sant  Onofrio,  founded  by 
the  Father  of,  and  very  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  present  Prince  Torlonia, 
for  patients  labouring  under  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  and  for  surgical  cases 
when  operations  are  neeessary.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
surgeon  Mazzoni,  and  is  admirably 
attended  to  by  Sisters  of  Charity.  At- 
tached to  it  is  a  home  for  orphans 
(Orfanatroficl)  founded  by  the  same 
prince  ;  the  institution  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  situation,  with  a  large  garden. 

A  work  entitled  '  Resoconto  degli 
Ospedale  di  Roma/  published  by  the 
Roman  Government,  will  interest  the 
professional  visitor. 

In  addition  to  these  public  hospitals, 
there  are  several  small  institutions  of 
a  more  private  nature  belonging  to 
different  nations  and  corporations :  the 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Lom- 
bards, Florentines,  and  Lucchese  have 
each  their  separate  hospitals ;  that  of  the 
German  Protestants,  founded  by  sub- 
scriptions, chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  late  Chevalier  Bnnsen,  on  the  Monte 
Caprino,  near  the  Capitol,  for  poor  Pro- 
testants, deserves  particular  mention. 
It  can  accommodate  8  or  10  patients, 
who  are  received  gratuitously,  or,  if  they 
can  afford  it,  on  payment  of  a  small 
daily  retribution.  The  hospital  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Legation, 
near  to  which  it  is  situated:  the  sick 
ward  forms  a  floor  in  a  large  building 
overlooking  the  Forum  and  the  Pala- 
tine, the  upper  part  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute,  its  library,  &c.,  and  by 
apartments  let  out  chiefly  to  artists  or 
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foreign  literary  men  visiting  Borne. 
The  hospital  department  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  our  countrymen 
who  visit  Rome,  as  the  only  one  where 
poor  British  Protestants  can  bo  received 
without  being  subjected  to  the' perse- 
cution of  the  friars  and  attendants  in 
the  other  hospitals  to  bring  about  their 
conversion  to  Romanism ;  upon  no  cha- 
rity in  Rome  can  the  contribution  of  the 
English  Protestant  be  more  worthily 
bestowed ! 

Besides  the  other  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  there  are  numerous 
confraternities  for  visiting  the  sick,  for 
burying  the  dead,  and  for  distributing 
marriage  portions  to  young  girls.  In 
the  latter  way  a  sum  of  35,000  scudi, 
distributed  in  925  portions,  is  annually 
granted,  not  including  similar  gifts  from 
private  families.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents the  number  of  marriages,  as  in 
many  cases  the  same  girl  will  receive 
a  portion  from  more  than  one  insti- 
tution. Another  very  laudable  mode 
of  charity  is  the  distribution  of  relief  at 
the  homes  of  the  poor  by  different  con- 
fraternities or  Commis8ioni  de*  Sussidii, 
as  they  are  designated;  one  of  the 
most  active  and  useful  being  that  of 
S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Convent  of  II  Gesu. 
In  this  way  upwards  of  225,000  scudi 
(45,000/.)  are  expended  annually,  of 
which  the  general  treasury  contributes 
179,364  scudi.  All  this  is  independent 
of  the  large  sums  given  by  local  con- 
fraternities, and  the  rich  aristocratic 
families,  whose  estates  are  many  of 
them  heavily  burdened  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  may  surprise  the  traveller 
therefore,  with  such  a  profusion  of 
charities  in  every  shape,  that  mendi- 
city exists  at  Rome  to  such  a  glaring 
extent  There  is  no  doubt  that  public 
charity  is  in  many  cases  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  often  injudiciously  bestowed, 
and  offers  a  premium  to  idleness;  it 
has  the  effect  of  drawing  to  the  capi- 
tal those  hordes  of  sturdy  beggars  by 
whom  the  traveller  is  assailed  at  every 
turning  in  the  strangers'  quarter;  but 
it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  this  system 
is  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  Church 
to  an  extent  that  is  attended  with  con- 


sequences the  contrary  to  those  in- 
tended to  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
large  city  in  which  street-begging  is 
practised  with  more  annoyance  to  the 
public  than  Rome,  and  few  places 
where,  from  the  large  sums  bestowed 
in  charity,  it  ought  less  to  exist. 

The  Hospital  of  San  Michde,  at  the 
Ripa  Grande,  in  the  Trastevere,  is  an 
immense  establishment,  formerly  in- 
tended as  an  asylum  for  poor  children 
and  infirm  persons ;  but  of  late  years 
converted  into  an  institution  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  hospital,  pro- 
perly so  called,  now  consists  of  a 
house  of  industry  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  a  house  of  correction  for  women 
and  juvenile  offenders,  and  schools  of 
the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  in  which 
drawing,  painting,  music,  sculpture, 
&c,  are  taught:  in  the  industrial  por- 
tion upwards  of  800  persons  are  em- 
ployed ;  the  organisation  of  this  part 
of  the  establishment  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  late  director  Cardinal 
Tosti.  The  school  of  arts  perhaps 
aims  at  an  education  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pupils,  although  it  has 
produced  some  men  of  eminence, 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  engravers 
CalamataandMercurij.  The  education 
of  the  boys  might  be  turned  perhaps  to 
more  practically  useful  objects.  An- 
nexed to  this  hospital,  but  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  a  large  prison,  chiefly  for 
the  reception  of  political  offenders,  and 
for  persons  accused  of  serious  offences. 

Workhouse  of  Sta,  Maria  dcgli  A*- 
geU. — This  establishment,  founded  by 
Leo  XII.  in  1324,  in  the  granaries  of 
the  Government,  at  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, contains  nearly  1000  boys  and 
girls,  including  about  100  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  are  selected amongdeserving 
objects  in  different  parishes  of  the  city. 
The  boys  are  taught  trades  and  music, 
and  girls  what  is  necessary  lor  do- 
mestic service.  The  establishment  is 
supported  chiefly  by  the  Government, 
which  contributes  39,000  sendi  an- 
nually, and  from  the  profits  of  the 
labour  of  its  inmates. 

There  is  no  workhouse  in  our  English 
sense  for  old  people  in  Rome,  which 
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may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  excessive  amount  of  street  men- 
dicity. 

The  -visitor  to  Rome,  desirous  of 
more  detailed  information  on  the 
hospitals,  educational  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  prisons  of  Rome,  will 
find  it  in  Cardinal  Morichini's  work,  of 
which  a  new  edition  has  been  recently 
published,  entitled  Degli  Institute  di 
Carita,  e  di  Educazkme  di  Soma,  1  vol., 
8vo.,  1870. 


§  30.  Protestant  Burial-ground. 

The  Protestant  Burial-ground  is  one 
of  those  objects  which  all  foreign  tra- 
vellers will  regard  with  melancholy 
interest.  It  is  situated  near  the  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo,  close  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  The  silence  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  tell  the  British  traveller  in  his 
native  tongue  of  those  who  have  found 
their  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
bright  skie6  of  the  Eternal  City,  ap- 
peal irresistibly  to  the  heart.  The 
cemetery  has  an  air  of  romantic  beauty 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Roman  and 
with  the  massive  city  walls  and  towers 
which  overlook  it  Among  those  who 
are  buried  here  are  the  poets  Shelley 
and  Keats ;  Richard  Wyatt  and  John 
Gibson  the  sculptors,  and  John  Bell 
the  celebrated  surgeon.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Shelley  is  in  the  upper  part 
uf  the  new  burial-ground,  under  the 
Aurelian  wall,  with  this  inscription : — 
"  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Cor  Cor- 
dium.  Natus  iv  Aug.  mdocxcti.  obiit 
vin  Jul.  MDOOCXXII. 

u  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
Bat  doth  suffer  a  tea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

The  expression  Cor  Cordiwn,  "the 
heart  of  hearts,"  is  in  allusion  to 
the  story  that,  when  his  body  was 
burnt  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Spezia,  the  heart  was  the  only  por- 
tion that  the  fire  did  not  consume. 
In  the  old  cemetery,  near  the  entrance- 
gate,  is  the  monument  of  John  Keats, 


with  the  following  inscription : — 
"This  grave  contains  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who, 
on  his  deathbed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of 
his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to 
be  engraven  on  his  tombstone :  '  Here 
lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in 
water/  February  24,  1821."  The 
grave  of  John  Bell,  the  eminent 
writer  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  is 
close  by.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  monuments  bear  the  names  of 
Englishmen;  the  other  Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Germans,  and  Swiss. 
There  are  also  several  Russians,  the  fol  - 
lowers  of  the  Greek  Church  being  consi  - 
dered  at  Rome  as  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
church,  or  "  Aeatolici."  The  monuments 
are  in  better  taste  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery  at  Leghorn,  although 
less  so  perhaps  than  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  this  capital  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  affecta- 
tion, and  a  display  of  sentimentalism  in 
many  of  the  inscriptions  which  would 
be  better  placed  in  Pere  la  Chaise. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 
we  would  direct  the  steps  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  to  the  plain  travertine 
slab,  with  its  simple  and  feeling  inscrip- 
tion, erected  by  the  Hon.  Capt  Spencer, 
R.N.,  to  5  British  sailors  who  were 
drowned,  "  when  on  duty  from  their 
ship  off  Fiumicino,  in  May,  1825,  as  a 
testimony  of  respect  and  regret  of 
their  captain."  Near  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  the  amiable  Chev.  Koestner, 
well  known  amongst  the  British  com- 
munity of  Rome,  raised  by  his  friends, 
chiefly  English.  The  grave  of  John 
Gibson  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new 
cemetery,  near  those  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
so  long  clergyman  of  the  British  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  of  the  popular 
banker  of  Rome,  Mr.  E.  Macbean,  a  very 
creditable  specimen  of  Mr.  Card  well's 
talent.  The  building  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cemetery  is  a  dead-house  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  Protestants  of 
every  nation,  pending  their  being  sent 
to  their  last  homes,  liberally  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Mrs.  King,  mother  to 
the  last  Envoy  of  the  United  States 
at  Rome— the  usage  being  very  general 
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amongst  American  citizens  to  have  the 
remains  of  their  relatives  conveyed  to 
their  native  country.  The  ground  is 
remarkably  well  and  neatly  kept.  A 
deep  trench  surrounds  the  old  ceme- 
tery, which  was  abandoned  as  the 
plantations  round  the  graves  were 
likely  to  mask  the  view  of  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius.  The  new  burial- 
ground,  which  has  been  much  enlarged, 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  papal  government.  A 
sum  amounting  to  about  1000  scudi, 
subscribed  by  British  and  other  Pro- 
testants, is  invested  in  the  Roman 
funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  applied 
to  defray  the  salary  of  a  keeper,  who 
is  always  in  attendance,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  repairs.  The  fees  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  for  graves  are 
moderate,  65  lire;  in ta rieaden  coffin 
double  that  sum. 

Protestant  Funerals, — Everything  re- 
garding the  interment  of  Protestants  is 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
committee  of  the  English  Church,  who 
have  fixed  a  tariff  of  charges,  which  will 
be  presented  by  the  Custode  or  keeper 
of  the  ground,  or  the  person  who  per- 
forms the  duty  of  undertaker,  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased.  This  tariff 
includes  everything,  such  as  hearse, 
coffin,  mourning-carriages,  charges  to 
the  Roman  municipality  for  the  ground, 
fees  to  the  Card.  Vicar's  Officers,  24  lire, 
&c.  The  funerals  are  divided  into  3 
classes :  1st,  620  francs,  or  25/.,  including 
a  vault  for  supporting  a  large  monu- 
ment; 2nd,  270  frs.,  without  a  vault, 
but  in  every  other  respect  decent ;  3rd, 
for  persons  unable  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense, as  certified  by  the  British  or 
United  States  Consuls,  a  fee  of  65  frs. 
only  for  cemetery  fees.  These  charges 
do  not  include  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
will  cost  50  cents,  per  lb.  weight ;  car- 
riages for  friends,  crapes,  gloves,  &c. 
The  clergyman  attending  the  funeral 
generally  receives  a  gratuity  of  from  2 
to  3  napoleons.  Sig.  Giovanni  Trucchi 
and  his  son,  who  live  at  No.  7,  Piazza 
Montanara,  are  the  undertakers  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Church  Burial 
Committee,  and  for  whose  charges  they 
are  responsible,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  British  Consul. 


As  there  have  been  loud,  and  in 
very  many  cases  well-founded,  coin- 
plaints  on  the  subject  of  the  exorbitant 
funeral  charges  to  British  and  Ameri- 
can Protestants,  it  will  always  be  well 
to  submit  the  bills  of  the  custode  of 
the  cemetery,  or  of  the  undertaker  who 
may  be  employed,  to  the  approval  of 
the  Consul  or  the  Cemetery  and  British 
Church  Committees.  Sig.  Trucchi  will 
also  attend  to  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments and  railings  and  keeping  them 
in  order. 

As  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
the  remains  of  their  relatives  to  their 
own  country,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
for  their  information,  that  in  such  cases 
embalmment  of  the  bodies  is  necessary, 
an  operation  generally  confided  to  Pro- 
fessor Mazzoni,  the  eminent  Roman 
surgeon  (Via  Mario  de  Fevoi,  No.  79), 
whose  charge,  everything  included,  is 
1100  francs.  A  building  in  the  ceme- 
tery has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Mrs.  King,  widow  of  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  corpses 
are  deposited  provisionally.  The  usual 
mode  of  transmission  is  by  steamer 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn,  and 
thence  by  sailing  vessels ;  in  the  case 
of  English,  direct  by  steamer  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  thence  by  railway.  Signor 
Trucchi,  the  Custode  of  the  Cemetery, 
will  be  the  best  person  to  employ, 
having  agents  at  Leghorn,  Marseilles, 
and  Liverpool ;  the  charge  of  convey- 
ing bodies  to  Liverpool  is  about  251. 
sterling  from  Leghorn,  and  from  there 
to  the  United  States  150  dollars. 

Funerals  of  British  and  American 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curate  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  death  takes  place.  The 
church  charges,  as  well  as  those  at  the 
extramural  cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo,  are 
regulated  also  by  a  fixed  tariff. 


§  31.  Climate. 

Our  notice  of  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  where  so  many  monuments 
bear  the  names  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  visited  Rome  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health,  may  naturally  lead  to 
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the  consideration  of  its  climate.    Sir 
James  Clark,  in  his  work* on  Climate, 
describes  it  as  "  mild  and  soft,  but 
rather  relaxing  and  oppressive.    Its 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  deter- 
mined by  33  years'  observations  at  the 
Collegio  Romano,  is  60°  1',  or  1}°  be- 
low that  of  Naples,  and  4£°  below  that 
of  Madeira.     The  mean  temperature 
of  winter   still  remains    10°   higher 
than  that  of  London,  and  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  Naples,  but  is  11° 
below  that  of  Madeira.    In  spring  the 
mean  temperature  is  9°  above  London, 
1°  colder  than  Naples,  and  4°  colder 
than    Madeira.      In    range    of  tem- 
perature   Rome    has    the  advantage 
of  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Provence,  but 
not  of  Nice.      Its  diurnal   range    is 
nearly  double  that  of  London,  Pen- 
zance, and  Madeira.    In  steadiness  of 
temperature  from  day  to  day  Rome 
comes  after  Madeira,  Nice,  risa,  but 
precedes  Naples  and  Pau."    In  regard 
to  moisture,  Rome,  although  a  soft, 
cannot  be  considered  a  damp  climate. 
Upon   comparing   it   with    the    dry, 
parching   climate   of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  more  rain  falls,  and  on  a 
greater  number  of  days.    It  is,  how- 
ever, considerably   drier  than    Pisa, 
and    much   more  so  than    the  S.W. 
of  France.41    The  frosts  which  occur 
in  December  and  January  are   sel- 
dom of  long  continuance,  being  more 
the  effect  of  radiation  under  a  brilliant 
clear  sky  than  of  a  freezing  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
generally  occurring  during  the  night 
and  disappearing  before  the  noonday 
sun.     (The  month  of  January,  1858, 
afforded  a  remarkable  exception  to  this, 
it  having  frozen  nearly  every  night 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month,  the 
thermometer  falling  on  two  occasions 
to  22°  Fahr.)    The  thermometer  in  an 
ordinary  winter  seldom  falls  lower  than 
25°  Fahr.,  although  it  has  been  as  low 
as  17°  (inFebruary,  1845).   December 

*  The  average  annual  quantity-  of  rain  that 

fells  at  Borne  la  16  -ra  inches  (41  mill.)  Oct  la 
the  most  rainy  month  as  to  quantity;  Nov.  as 
to  the  number  of  rainy  days.  Upon  on  average 
of  several  years,  rain  falls  on  95  days,  155  are 
fine,  123  doudy,  of  which  88  an  eunlees. 


and  February  are  the  coldest,  and 
July  and  August  the  hottest  months 
in  the  year,  their  respective  mean 
temperatures  being  47°  2'  and  75°  9', 
and  the  greatest  heat  in  the  shade 
93°  7'.*  Snow  is  not  common,  and 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  24  hours.  The  N.  wind,  or  tramon- 
tana,  prevails  often  for  a  considerable 
time  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
as  it  did  in  the  year  1860  for  nearly  3 
months :  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable ;  but  it  is  some- 
times harsh  and  penetrating :  this 
however  seldom  extends  beyond  3 days, 
although  the  last  two  years  (1868, 1869) 
have  been  remarkable  exceptions.  The 
sirocco,  or  S.  and  S.E.  winds,  although 
relaxing,  produce  little  inconvenience 
during  the  winter  months ;  in  summer 
their  debilitating  effects  are  more 
marked  and  oppressive.  All  classes  at 
Rome  agree  in  regarding  the  hour 
immediately  following  sunset  as  the 
most  unhealthy  time  of  the  day, 
and  in  summer  especially  few  of  the 
natives  expose  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence. Another  local  peculiarity 
is  the  care  with  which  the  Romans 
avoid  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  generally:  it 
is  a  saying  that  none  but  English- 
men and  dogs  walk  in  the  sunshine 
at  Rome,  and  the  practice  of  our 
countrymen  certainly  justifies  the  pro- 
verb. In  a  city  built  like  Rome  the 
native  practice  in  this  instance  is  un- 
questionably the  most  prudent;  for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful 
sun  to  shady  streets  open  to  the  keen 
spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by  inva- 
lids. The  malaria  fevers,  which  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  possess  any  correct  details, 
have  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the 
depopulation  of  the  country.  They  are 
of  the  same  nature,  both  in  their  pro- 
ducing causes  and  general  characters, 
as  the  fevers  which  are  so  common  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Essex  in 
our  own  country,  in  Holland,  and  in 

•  On  July  14, 1841,  the  therm.  In  the  shade 
stood  at  107°  6',  a  most  unusual  degree  of  beat 
From    25  years'   observations  at  midday,  the 

Keateat  heat  in  the  shade,  84f°(  took   place 
itween  July  20  and  Aug.  10. 
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marshy  districts  oyer  cTerr  part  of 
the  globe,  and  at  inconsiderable  height 
above  the  sea.  The  form  and  symp- 
toms under  which  these  fevers  manifest 
themselves  may  differ  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  producing  cause,  or  to 
local  circumstances  in  the  nature  of  the 
climate  or  season  when  they  occur;  but 
it  is  the  same  disease,  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  the  swamps  of 
Walcheren  to  the  pestilential  snores 
of  Africa,  only  increased  in  severity, 
cceteris  paribus,  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases. Malaria  fevers  seldom  occur 
epidemically  at  Rome  before  July,  and 
they  cease  early  in  October  with  the 
first  autumnal  rains,  a  period  during 
which  few  strangers  reside  there.  The 
fevers  of  this  kind  which  exist  at 
other  seasons  are  generally  relapses, 
or  complicated  with  other  diseases, 
such  as  affections  of  the  lungs:  the 
months  of  January  and  February  1858 
were  remarkable  instances  of  this  met, 
when  the  mortality  amongst  the  native 
population  was  at  one  time  increased 
three-fold  by  influenza,  accompanied  by 
fever.  One  of  the  most  common  predis- 
posing causes  of  this  fever  is  exposure 
to  currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 
places,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
been  heated  by  exercise  and  in  a  state 
of  perspiration.  This  is  a  more  fre- 
quent source  of  other  diseases  also 
among  strangers  in  Italy  than  is  gene- 
rally believed  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  Exposure  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  especially  in  the 
spring,  is  also  an  exciting  cause,  and 
a  frequent  determining  one  of  re- 
lapses. Another  is  improper  diet.  An 
idea  prevails  that  full  living  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  wine  are  necessary 
to  preserve  health  In  situations  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  This  is  an  erroneous 
opinion  j  and  many  of  oar  countrymen 
suffer  in  Italy  from  acting  on  it.  Sir 
James  Clark  remarks  the  long-observed 
exemption  of  the  populous  parts  of 
large  towns,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
adds,  "  A  person  may,  I  belief  e,  sleep 
with  nerfeet  safety  in  the  centre  of 
>  Pontine  marshes  by  having  his 
kept  well  heated  by  a  fire  dur* 


ing  the  night"  According  to  the 
experience  of  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  fevers 
rise  chiefly  from  the  Campagna,  and 
from  the  damp  grounds  of  the  de- 
serted villas;  they  are  dense  and 
heavy,  hanging  upon  the  ground  like 
the  night  fogs  of  Lincolnshire.  They 
are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire,  and 
tlyeir  advance  is  prevented  by  walla  and 
houses.  Hence  we  find  that  the  con- 
vents on  some  of  the  hills  within  the 
immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls  are 
occupied  from  year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  with  comparative 
innocuity,  while  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  sleep  outside  the  same  walls  for  a 
single  night.  Nothing  is  now  better 
understood  than  that  the  progress  of 
malaria  at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the 
extension  of  the  population.  Whenever 
the  population  has  diminished,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  decrease  has  taken 
place  has  become  unhealthy;  and 
whenever  a  large  number  of  persons 
has  been  crowded  in  a  confined  space, 
as  in  the  Ghetto  and  the  more  densely - 
peopled  quarters  around  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
has  become  apparent  in  spite  of  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  inhabitants:  to 
persons  affected  with  gout,  rheumatism. 
and  nervous  affections,  a  southern  aspect 
in  their  dwellings  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  Roman  writers,  who  have 
collected  some  curious  proofs  of  these 
facts,  state  that  street  pavements  and 
the  foundations  of  houses  effectually 
destroy  malaria  by  preventing  the  ema- 
nation of  the  miasmata;  and  that, 
whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens  are 
abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the 
site  becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains 
so  as  long  as  It  continues  uninhabited. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  body 
is  more  susceptible  of  the  influence 
of  malaria  during  sleep  than  when 
awake :  hence  the  couriers  who  carried 
the  mails  at  all  seasons  between  Rome 
and  Naples  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
sleep  whilst  crossing  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  generally  smoked  as 
an  additional  security.  In  regard  to 
Rome  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  it 
is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
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best  in  Italy  in  the  early  stages  of 
consumption.  In  this  class  of  ma- 
ladies, the  symptoms  which  had  con- 
tinued! during  the  outward  journey 
frequently  disappear  after  a  short 
residence ;  but  in  the  advanced  stages 
the  disease  generally  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  in  England.  In  bron- 
chial affections  and  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism it  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial ;  but  to  persons  disposed  to  apo- 
plexy, or  who  have  already  suffered 
from  paralytic  affections,  and  vale- 
tudinarians of  a  nervous  melancholic 
temperament,  or  subject  to  mental 
despondency,  the  climate  of  Rome 
is  not  suitable:  in  many  such  cases, 
even  a  residence  at  Rome  is  unattended 
with  danger;  nor  is  it  proper  for 
persons  disposed  to  hemorrhagic  affec- 
tions, or  for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  intermittent  fevers,  at  a  preced- 
ing period,  however  distant.*  The 
following  remarks  are  of  import- 
ance to  the  invalid :  —  "  There  is 
no  place  where  so  many  temptations 
exist  to  allure  him  from  the  kind 
of  life  which  he  ought  to  lead.  The 
cold  churches,  and  the  still  colder 
museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitol,  the  ancient  baths,  &c,  and  we 
may  add  the  Catacombs,  are  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  invalid;  and  if 
his  visits  be  long  or  frequently  re- 
peated, he  had  better  have  remained 
in  his  own  country.  It  is  a  griev- 
ous mistake  to  imagine  that  when 
once  in  such  a  place  the  evil  is  over, 
and  that  one  may  as  well  remain  to 
see  the  thing  fully.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case :  a  short  visit  to  these 
places  is  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
long  one.  The  body  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  temperature  and  of 
resisting  the  Injurious  effects  of  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  with  comparative  impunity ; 
but  if  the  invalid  remain  till  he  be- 
comes chilled,  and  till  the  blood,  for- 
saking the  surface  and  extremities,  is 
forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase 

*  The  avenge  number  of  deaths  annually  at 
Rome  te  5742 ;  the  fewest  In  April  and  Sept 
267  and  416;  the  greatest  1ft  Dec.  606,  and 
Jan.  HO. 


of  his  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or 
of  the  digestive  organs,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  exposure.  Excur- 
sions into  the  country  when  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  commences,  particu- 
larly when  made  on  horseback,  are 
another  and  a  frequent  source  of  mis- 
chief to  delicate  invalids,  especially  if 
returning  [after  sunset"  In  selecting 
their  places  of  residence,  invalids  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  avoiding  damp  quar- 
ters, and  should  bear  in  mind  the  well- 
known  Roman  saying,  that,  where  the 
sun  does  not  enter,  the  physician  invariably 
must. 

The  following  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion with  disease,  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Editor  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  physicians  long  esta- 
blished there : — 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years 
to  abuse  the  climate  of  Rome  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  just  as  much  as  it6 
beneficial  action  had  been  overrated 
before.  It  is  the  usual  course  of  human 
opinions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  really  are,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  invalids,  but 
of  medical  men,  who  do  not  seem 
generally  to  possess  very  clear  notions 
on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  climate. 

"  It  is  a  common  impression  amongst 
the  natives  that  the  air  of  Rome 
thickens  the  blood  (addensa  il  sangue). 
The  fact  is,  this  climate  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  sanguification,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  The  climate 
will,  therefore,  prove  very  beneficial 
in  scrofulous  cases,  to  persons  of  a 
lymphatic  disposition  with  debilitated 
constitutions,  and  generally  in  cases 
accompanied  with  languid  circulation 
and  general  debility.  It  is  well  known 
that  pulmonary  consumption  originates 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  in 
such  constitutions,  and,  therefore,  the 
climate  of  Rome  proves  particularly 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  pro- 
tracted consumption  and  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  when  it  is  not 
so  mr  advanced  as  to  be  accompanied 
with  fever  and  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  system.  Should  this  last  be  the 
,  case,  or  consumption  be  suddenly  de- 
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veloped  in  a  sanguineous  temperament 
and  an  inflammatory  constitution,  the 
climate   of   Rome    produces  a   very 

Srejudicial  action,  and  the  disease 
urries  at  a  rapid  pace  to  its  fetal 
termination — a  remark  indeed  appli- 
cable to  all  southern  climates. 

"The  peculiarities  already  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  climate 
will  explain  how  it  acts  unfavourably 
in  full  or  plethoric  habits,  disposed  to 
apoplexy  and  to  abdominal  congestions. 

"  Rome  is  very  injurious  in  what  is 
generally  known  by  the  designation  of 
weak  stomachs;  and  it  is  particularly 
prejudicial  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia 
and  hypochondriacal  affections.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  beneficial  to  per- 
sons affected  with  inflammatory  action 
or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  well-defined  gastritis. 

"It  is  a  very  common  prejudice 
amongst  foreigners  that  the  climate  of 
Rome  is  unfavourable  to  children.  If 
they  are  delicate,  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  for  in  general  it  proves  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  youngest  ages.  If  the 
English  will  persist,  however,  in  send- 
ing out  their  children  clothed  as  they 
would  do  at  home,  with  bare  legs  and 
iu  summer  dresses  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  they  must  not  attribute  their 
sufferings  to  the  unfavourable  effect 
of  the  climate.  This  is  a  practice  strongly 
to  be  reprobated,  being  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  illness  amongst  our  infantine 
countrymen. 

"It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
climate  of  Rome  is  prejudicial  to  per- 
sons subject  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  excepting  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  when  few 
foreigners,  and  of  the  better  classes 
amongst  natives,  remain  in  the  city. 

"  Much  idle  talk  has  been  circulated 
about  Roman  fevers.  The  real  Roman 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  the  ordinary 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  the  same 
which  exists  in  all  marshy  countries 
of  temperate  and  Southern  Europe. 
This  fever,  however,  at  Rome,  assumes 
sometimes,  though  in  rare  cases,  a  very 
malignant  character,  then  called  the 
Febbre  Perniciosa,  and  if  not  attended 
'  -"•  cut  short  in  time  is  very  likely  to 
fatal;    on  the  other   hand,   if 


properly  attended  to  at  the  outset,  it 
is  easily  subdued.  The  other  fevers 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  at 
Rome  are  exactly  the  same  as  every- 
where else,  and  only  ignorance  of  their 
nature  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
Roman  fevers.  Typhus  fever,  so  preva- 
lent in  more  northern  countries,  is 
almost  unknown  at  Rome.  Instead  of 
it,  another  form,  called  Febbre  nervosa, 
or  nervous  fever,  by  the  natives,  which 
presents  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
typhus,  is  not  rare  amongst  foreign 
visitors;  but  it  is  altogether  different, 
less  dangerous,  and,  above  all,  not  con- 
tagious. Of  late  years  numerous  cases 
of  this  fever  have  appeared  amongst 
foreigners  arriving  from  Naples,  and 
have  been  attributed  to  the  unhealthy 
situations  near  the  Chiaja  where  they 
had  resided,  arising  from  the  open 
and  pestilential  sewers  in  that  part  of 
Naples;  several  of  these  cases  have 
ended  fatally  amongst  foreigners  both 
|  in  Rome  and  at  Florence. 

"Atonic  gout  is  generally  deve- 
loped, or  thrown  ont  on  the  joints,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  constitution, 
by  the  climate  of  Rome,  and  chiefly  if 
the  residence  of  the  invalid  has  been 
protracted  through  the  hotter  months. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  action  of  the  cli- 
mate on  health  and  disease  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Rome.  Consump- 
tive, delicate,  and  feeble  persons  will 
find  the  situation  best  suited  to  their 
ailments  in  the  level  or  lower  portion 
of  the  city  —  in  the  Rione  di  C&mpo 
Marzo,  for  example,  where  little  move- 
ment exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  more  equable, 
and  less  subject  to  sudden  changes.  But 
persons  endowed  with  better  health 
would  do  well  to  fix  their  residence  in 
the  higher,  hilly  portion  of  the  city, 
about  the  Via  Sistina,  Via  Gregoriana, 
or  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  and 
avoid  the  Via  di  Babuino,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  physicians  as  less  healthy 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  espe- 
cially towards  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  foreign 
quarter  of  the  city.  But  in  every 
case  it  will  always  be  matter  of  the 
greatest   importance   that  the   apart- 
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menti  should  have  a  southern  or  western 
aspect,  as  in  no  place  more  than  in 
Rome  is  the  saying  true — dove  non  vh  U 
sole  va  U  medico." — D.  P. 

To  the  above  details  on  the  diseases 
prevalent  at  Rome  we  may  add  that 
many  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  or  Gaetro 
enteritu,  have  occurred,  especially  in 
1 869-1870 ;  amongst  foreigners  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  mortality ;  in  many 
instances  in  persons  arriving  from 
Naples,  which  has  led  to  its  being  de- 
signated as  Neapolitan  fever — a  very 
improper  name,  as  it  attached  amongst 
travellers  who  had  never  visited  the 
Southern  Capital.  This  typhoid  is  a 
low,  long,  and  debilitating  malady; 
it  seldom  degenerates  into  true  typhus ; 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  contagious, 
although  during  the  present  year  it  has 
been  more  frequent  in  certain  hotels 
than  others,  possibly  from  their  indif- 
ferent drainage.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  it  have  exceeded  sixty,  of  which 
thirteen  amongst  the  foreigners  in- 
habiting what  may  be  called  the 
strangers'  quarter. 

Travellers  must  be  particularly  cau- 
tioned against  an  unworthy  practice  of 
innkeepers,  and  other  interested  parties 
at  Nice,  Florence,  and  even  in  Paris, 
and  to  which  the  newspapers  have  un- 
fortunately lent  themselves,  in  dis- 
crediting the  sanitary  state  of  Rome, 
thereby  preventing  strangers  resorting 
to  it,  by  representing  epidemics  of 
every  kind  as  raging  in  it;  indeed, 
the  same  thing  has  been  practised 
in  Borne  itself,  as  regards  Naples. 
Let  the  traveller  shut  his  ears  to  such 
reports,  or  in  case  of  doubt  apply  to 
some  of  the  respectable  medical  men  at 
Rome  or  Naples  for  precise  informa- 
tion on  the  subject 

There  is  another  subject  to  which 
vre  are  painfully  obliged  to  allude,  the 
haste  of  some  hotel  keepers  to  hurry 
out  of  their  houses  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased,  in  some  cases  removing 
them  in  a  most  indecent  manner  to  an 
outhouse,  momentarily  used  as  a  dead 
one.  This  practice  ought  to  be  resisted. 
The  object  being  probably  to  re-let  the 
apartment  in  which  the  foreigner  has 
died.  We  have  lately  known  a  case 
where  the  body  of  a  British  gentleman, 


who  died  of  a  noncontagious  malady, 
being  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  stable  of 
the  coffin  maker;  and  another  of  an 
American  lady,  who  died  from  a  disease 
of  the  liver,  being  stowed  away  in  a 
coach-house  by  an  hotel-keeper,  in  both 
cases  without  any  notice  being  given 
to  the  relatives  who  were  on  the  spot. 
Although  somewhat  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  sanitary  matters  at 
Rome,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  allude  to  what  is  frequently  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint  amongst  foreign  visi- 
tors.— The  exorbitant  demands  made 
by  a  few  hotel  keepers,  and  the  letters 
of  lodgings  generally,  in  the  shape  of 
indemnities  in  cases  of  death  occurring 
in  their  houses.  That  they  are  fully 
entitled  to  such  in  case  of  deaths  from 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhus 
fever,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  —  as  for  re-paper- 
ing the  rooms  and  destruction  of  the 
carpets  and  bedding,  or  making  them 
over  to  some  charitable  establishment, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  hotels,  after 
purification ;  but  the  case  is  different 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  fatal  maladies. 
In  Rome,  as  elsewhere  in  Southern 
Europe,  pulmonary  consumption,  in  its 
later  and  final  stages,  is  considered — 
and  with  some  appearance  of  reason — 
to  leave  behind  it  infectious  conse- 
quences :  hence  it  has  been  a  general 
custom  to  believe  it  to  be  dangerous 
to  inhabit  an  apartment  where  a  person 
labouring  under  phthisis  has  died,  with- 
out a  thorough  disinfecting, — the  re- 
moval of  papering,  carpets,  bedding, 
&c. ;  families  must,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pared for  a  demand  under  such 
circumstances,  whereon  it  will  be 
better  to  come  to  an  understanding 
through  their  banker,  or  physician. 
In  northern  climates  such  could  not 
be  entertained ;  but,  although  there  is 
no  legal  claim  for  indemnity,  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law  would  always  prove 
disagreeable,  and  be  attended  with 
doubts  as  to  the  judicial  decision.  In 
cases  of  noncontagious  complaints  no 
claim  can  be  made  by  the  hotel-  or 
lodging-house  keeper,  beyond  that  on 
account  of  the  deterioration  of  carpets, 
bed-linen,  bedding,  mattrasses,  &c. ; 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the 
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latter  cases  the  indemnity  demanded 
is  generally  moderate. 


§  32.    On    the    Geology    of    the 
Country  about  Rome. 

As  many  travellers  take  an  interest 
in  this  attractive  branch  of  natural 
science,  a  short  description  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  district  in 
which  the  Eternal  City  is  situated 
may  not  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
work  like  the  present. 

As  has  been  already  stated  (p.  1), 
the  extensive  low  country  which  bears 
the  general  name  of  the  Campagna, 
forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  closed 
towards  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  by 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Umbrian 
and  Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  whilst  it  is  open 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  this  amphitheatre  have 
risen  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Alban 
hills,  so  fine  an  object  in  the  Roman 
landscape,  and  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  Etruria;  and  the 
two  insulated  oflshoots  from  the  Sabine 
Apennines  —  the  Montes  Corniculani, 
or  hills  of  Monticelli,  and  the  classical 
Soracte. 

The  highest  points  of  the  encircling 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Campagna 
are  the  Monte  Genaro  to  the  N.  of 
Tivoli,  4165  feet;  and  the  Monte  d\ 
Semprevisa,  south  of  Rocca  Massima 
in  the  Volscian  range,  5038. 

The  geological  formations  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  part 
of  Italy  under  consideration  are  refer- 
able to  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and 
Quaternary  periods,  and  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  different  ages. 

Secondary  Rocks. — The  great  mass 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  mountains 
consist  of  limestone,  referable,  as  far  as 
has  been  hitherto  ascertained,  to  the 
Oolitic  and  Neocomian  periods.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Apennines  between 
Narni  and  Palestrina  appear  to  belong 
to  the  former,  as  well  as  the* detached 
groups  of  Soracte  and  of  the  Corniculan 
hills:  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the 


Volscian  range,  extending  from  Rocca 
Massima  to  Terracina,  with  the  outly- 
ing mass  which  forms  the  Circean 
promontory,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
older  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian.  The 
most  ancient  beds  appear  to  be  referable 
to  the  inferior  oolite,  or  even  to  the 
lias,  of  which  they  contain  charac- 
teristic fossils  (at  Monticelli):  some 
traces  of  the  anomalous  fossil  Aptycus, 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  the 
rocks  behind  Tivoli,  would  indicate  for 
certain  beds  an  age  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  our  British  middle  and 
Upper  oolites.  The  insulated  ridge 
of  Soracte,  which  rose  as  an  island  in 
the  Tertiary  sea,  and  amidst  the  dejec- 
tions of  the  most  ancient  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  as  it  still  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Campagna,  consists  en- 
tirely of  limestone  containing  fossils 
analogous  to  those  of  our  inferior  oolite. 
Upon  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  beds  of  Neocomian 
limestones  have  been  discovered ;  bat 
these  are  much  more  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hernici  and  the 
Volsci,  the  latter  separating  the 
Pontine  marshes  from  the  valley  of 
the  Sacco,  and  which,  after  having 
thrown  off  the  spur,  the  "  saris  late  can- 
dentibus"  at  the  base  of  which  Ter- 
racina stands,  the  Monte  Circello,  and 
the  promontory  of  Gaeta,  continue 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  "where 
the  river  Liris  rounds  its  S.E.  ex- 
tremity, before  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  as  the  modern  Garigliano. 

The  best  locality  for  examining  the 
secondary  strata  in  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome  will  be  at  Mon- 
ticelli (p.  389),  one  of  the  group  of  the 
Montes  Corniculani,  at  the  W.  font  of 
Monte  Genaro,  and  about  18  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  conical  hill  on  which 
that  picturesque  village  is  situated  is 
formed  entirely  of  beds  of  limestone, 
the  base  consisting  of  a  white  variety, 
which,  from  the  great  number  of 
Terebratulse  (T.  resupinata)  it  contains, 
may  be  referred  to  the  middle  lias  of 
the  British  Islands,  whilst  the  central 
part,  remarkable  for  a  red  bed,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  Italian  geologists 
as  their  calcareo  ammonitioo  rosso,  and 
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which  in  extremely  abundant  in  am- 
monites (A.  insignis,  A.  tatricus,  A. 
bifrons,  A.  discoides,  A.  comensis,  A. 
fimbritus,  A.  heterophyllus,  A.  norman- 
ianus,  A.thouarensis,A.sternalis,&c.)«. 
is  referable  to  the  upper  lias  and  inferior 
oolite.  Higher  up  still  the  existence 
of  the  Aptychvs  and  Terebratula  diphya 
would  indicate  an  age  contemporaneous 
with  the  Upper  oolites  or  Lower  creta- 
ceous deposits  of  N.  Europe.  The  cal- 
careous rock  is  partially  dolomitized  at 
Monticelli,  where  it  is  extensively 
quarried  for  making  lime,  supplying  in 
modern  times  the  whole  of  that  material 
used  in  the  constructions  of  the  capital. 
No  trace  of  the  Upper  cretaceous  rocks 
exists  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  all 
round  the  base  of  the  3  hills  of  Mon- 
ticelli, S.  Angelo,  and  Poggio  Cesi, 
may  be  observed  the  Pliocene  marls 
in  horizontal  strata,  characterised  by 
fossils  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican, 
particularly  at  FormeUo,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  group,  where  clay- 
pits  to  supply  brick-kilns  have  been 
opened  in  them. 

The  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period 
consist  of  a  compact  grey  limestone  con- 
taining Hippuntes,  Inocerami,  Rudisti, 
Radioliti  (in  the  Volscian  Mountains 
and  at  Monte  Cassino  above  San  Ger- 
mano),  &c.,  and  of  a  macigno  or  calcare- 
ous sandstone  entirely  similar  to  that  so 
common  in  Tuscany,  and  by  some  geo- 
logists referred  to  the  Eocene  rocks  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  This  macigno  is 
extensively  developed  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Anio  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Hernici,  and  nearer  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  mountains  of  La  Tolfa, 
forming  their  last  declivities  towards 
the  coast,  as  may  be  seen  near  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  forming  the  line  of 
shore  between  that  port  and  Santa 
Marinella,  it  may  be  well  examined 
in  the  deep  cuttings  of  the  railway 
between  these  two  stations. 

Tertiary  Bocks.— If  we  include  the 
Macignos  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph 
amongst  the  cretaceous  rocks,  as  is 
now  generally  done,  the  tertiary 
rocks  of  this  part  of  Central  Italy  in 
general,  and  of  the  environs  of  Rome 
in  particular,  can  be  only  referred  to 


the  pliocene  period,  described  by 
Brocchi  and  the  Italian  geologists 
under  the  general  designation  of  Sub- 
apennine  marls  and  sands ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  any  rocks  of  the  eocene  period 
exist  in  the  district  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  Pliocene  group  in  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capital  con- 
sists of  a  very  thick  mass  of  blue 
argillaceous  marls,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  cretay  with  numerous  re- 
mains of  fossil  Pteropodousmollusca — 
Cleodora,  Cymbal  ia,  Cuvieria,  Hyalea, 
&c.  (base  of  the  Vatican  hills,  &c.) ; 

2,  an  extensive  series  of  strata  of 
greyer  marls,  passing  gradually  into, 

3,  the  sands  which  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  series.  All  these  beds 
are  well  developed  on  the  range  of 
hills  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Monte  Mario  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Janicule,  where 
the  blue  marls  are  extensively  dug 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles ;  and  the 
yellow  sands  and  gravel  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri 
to  the  Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  a  part  of 
the  lovely  grounds  of  which  is  situ- 
ated upon  them. 

Professor  Ponzi,  who  has  examined 
more  carefully  than  any  other  geologist 
the  formations  about  Rome,  has  sub- 
divided these  tertiary  beds  into  several 
separate  zones,  but  the  whole  seems  to 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  period,  and 
are  in  every  respect  identical  with  the 
great  tertiary  marl  deposits  of  other 
parts  of  Italy,  so  well  described  by 
Brocchi,and  consisting  of  a  great  in- 
ferior argillaceous  deposit,  and  a  supe- 
rior one  of  sands  and  gravel. 

The  best  localities  for  obtaining  the 
fossil  shell 3  are— for  the  different 
species  of  Pteropodi,  in  the  blue  marl 
pits  behind  the  Vatican  palace  and  St. 
Peters,  and  in  the  Val  d'  Inferno,  lead- 
ing towards  Monte  Mario;  and  for 
those  in  the  grey  marly  superincum- 
bent beds,  and  of  the  sands  above,  on  the 
E.  declivity  of  the  Monte  Mario,  near 
the  Villa  Madama,  and  in  Boschi  delta 
Farneeina,  N.  of  the  military  exercising 
ground  near  the  Tiber,  04  the  1.  after 
crossing  the  Ponte  Molle  (see  also  p. 
344). 
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More  than  300  species,  identical  for 
the  most  part  with  those  of  the  Sub- 
apennine  formations  of  Tuscany  and 
of  the  hills  bordering  on  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  and  described  in  Brocchi's 
'  Conchiologia  Fossile  Subapennina,' 
have  been  discovered  in  the  environs  of 
the  Eternal  City,  chiefly  by  the  Count 
de  Rayneval,  for  many  years  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  com- 
pleted a  geological  monograph  of  the 
district,  with  a  description  of  its  fos- 
sils, and  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  when  that  excellent  man, 
and  eminent  public  servant,  was  cut 
off,  to  the  loss  of  science  and  of  the 
public  service  of  his  country,  of  which 
ne  was  so  brilliant  an  ornament.  Sig- 
nor  Paolo  Mantovani,  a  young  and 
rising  Roman  geologist,  has  also  made 
a  large  collection,  which  may  be  seen 
at  his  house  in  the  Via  Babuino,  No. 
136. 

The  localities  best  adapted  for  the 
examination'  of  the  tertiary  6trata 
will  be  the  line  of  hills  bordering  the 
rt.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
from  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  villa  Mel- 
lini  that  crowns  the  Monte  Mario,  to 
Pozzo  Pantaleoand  S.  Passera  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Monte  Verde,  and  in 
the  cnttings  of  the  railway  as  far  as 
La  Magliana.  Monte  Mario  itself  is 
formed  of  Pliocene  marls  and  sands,  on 
the  sides  of  which  rest  the  more 
modern  volcanic  conglomerates  of  the 
Campagna.  Behind  the  Vatican  Basi- 
lica and  Palace  are  numerous  clay-pits 
in  the  lowest  Pliocene  beds,  covered 
with  beds  of  yellow  marine  sands, 
which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Ja- 
niculum ;  and  immediately  outside  the 
walls  the  Monte  della  Creta,  which  fur- 
nish at  the  present  day,  as  they  did  in 
ancient  times,  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  for  bricks  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Rome.  Farther  S.  the  compact 
or  older  volcanic  tufas  rest  immediately 
on  the  latter;  the  series  of  longi- 
tudinal ridges  which  are  crossed  by 
the  carriage-road  that  leads  from  Rome 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  to  Porto,  being 
composed,  in  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
tervening valleys  between  them,  also 
of  tertiary  rooks.  Within  Rome  itself, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  traces 


of  the  marine  deposit  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  E.  side  of  the  Capitol 
under  the  hospital  of  la  Consolazione 
(p.  318),  and  in  excavating  on  the 
summit  of  the  Quirinal,  the  central 
mass  of  which  is  composed  of  marine 
marls  with  shells,  and  ou  the  Pala- 
tine, beneath  the  supposed  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (1867). 
On  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Campagna, 
but  at  some  distance  from  Rome,  the 
Pliocene  beds  are  largely  developed 
on  the  lines  of  the  Vis  Nomentana 
and  Salara,  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  hilly  region  between  the 
Tiber! and  the  base  of  the  Sabine 
calcareous  Apennines,  characterised 
here  by  its  oak-woods  and  vine- 
yards ;  and  beneath  the  volcanic  con- 
glomerates on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  In  the  bottom  of  the  val* 
leys  of  Leprignano,  and  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rignano,  the  tertiary  marls 
contain  remains  of  a  species  of  fossil 
elephant,  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  . 
the  lower  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy. 
Between  Soracte  and  the  Tiber  are 
the  tertiary  hills  of  Ponzano,  extend- 
ing to  Ponte  Felice,  beyond  which  the 
formation  is  connected  with  the  Snb- 
apennine  region  of  Central  Italy,  Tus- 
cany, &c.,  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Nera,  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  the  Chiana. 

Volcanic  Rocks. — By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
Campagna  in  the  environs  of  the 
capital  is  formed  of  materials  of 
igneous  origin. 

They  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  very  different  in  their  mine- 
ralogical  characters,  as  they  are  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  depo- 
sited, their  age,  &c. 

The  more  ancient,  which  appear  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  ter- 
tiary marine  deposits,  or  even  to  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  them,  and 
to  be  the  result  of  submarine  volcanic 
action,  consists,  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  within  the  city 
itself  of  a  red  volcanic  tufa  formed  by 
an  agglomeration  of  ashes  and  frag- 
ments of  pumice:  it  has  been  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  Tufa  lithoide 
by  the  local  geologists ;  and  was,  and 
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still  is,  much  used  for  building  pur- 
poses.  It  forms  the  lower  part  ox  most 
of  the  Seven  Hills  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  constituting  the  Tarpeian  rock 
beneath  the  Capitol,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Esquiline, 
and  Aventine.    It  reposes  probably  on 
the  marine  beds,  but  hitherto  no  ma- 
rine organic  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it.  It  is  extensively  quarried 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Verde,  outside 
the  Porta  Portese,  and  near  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Agnese,  on  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  for  building-stone,  where  it  is 
covered  by  a  quaternary  deposit,  in 
which  the  numerous  remains  of  ele- 
phants of  that  celebrated  Paheonto- 
logical   locality  are   embedded.     No 
trace  of  the  craters  which  produced 
this  older  tufa  can  now  be  discovered. 
A  certain  interval  appears  to  have 
occurred  between  the  latter  deposit  and 
the  more  modern  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Campagna,  duringwhich  the  land  seems 
to  have  been  raised,  and  several  parts 
of  it  covered  with  freshwater  lakes  or 
marshes.     It  is  to  this  period  that 
belong  the  strata  of  cinders,  ashes,  &c, 
which  form  the  more  immediate  sur- 
face, which  are  often  very  regularly 
stratified,  and  contain  impressions  of 
leaves  of  land  plants,  and  here  and  there 
beds  of  calcareous  gravel  and  marls, 
with  land  and  freshwater  shells,  and 
sometimes   of  fossil    bones,    as   we 
have  seen  at  the  Monte  Verde.    Of 
the  first,  the  beds  forming  the  Mons 
Sacer,  on  each  side  of  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  of 
the  latter,  which  may  be  referred  per- 
haps, with  some  reason,  to  the  diluvial 
or  quaternary  deposits,  the  marls  with 
lymnese  beneath  the  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  the  Intermontium  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  tufaceous  beds,  on 
which  rests  the  city  wall,  above  the 
Porta  di  S.  Spirito  in  the  Trastevere. 
But  the  greater  part  of  these  more  re- 
cent volcanic  rocks  have  been  deposited 
on  dry  land ;  the  beds  are  in  general 
horizontal :  the  deposits  of  Pozzolana 
or  volcanic  ashes,  so  extensively  used 
for  making   mortar,  belong  to   this 
period  of  subaerial  volcanoes,  the  red 
tufa  granolare  in  which  the  Catacombs 
or  early  Christian  cemeteries  are  hol- 


lowed out,  and  probably  the  more  com- 
pact varieties  of  tufa  known  under  the 
name  of  Peperino,  quarried  at  Albano 
and  Marino,*  and  that  which  borders 
the  Logo  di  Castiglione,  the  ancient 
Lacus  Gabinus. 

To  this  second  period  of  volcanic 
action  belong  also  all  the  modern 
craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and 
the  numerous  masses  of  lava  which 
appear  in  the  shape  of  currents,  pro- . 
traded  masses,  or  dykes. 

Craters,  —  The  most  remarkable 
crater  of  the  Latian  volcanoes  is 
the  Monte  Cavo,  forming  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  range  ;  the  central 
opening  at  the  summit  now  forms  the 
so-called  Campo  d'Annibale  (see  p. 
401).  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  that  species  of  volcanic  vents  called 
craters  of  elevation  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Von  Buch.  Numerous  masses 
of  lava  have  protruded  from  its  sides ; 
at  its  base  are  several  smaller  craters, 
of  which  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi, 
and  the  Val  Lariccia  on  its  west  side, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Extensive 
currents  of  lava  descend  from  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Alban  hills,  the  longest 
being  that  which  can  be  traced  from 
near  Marino  to  the  tomb  of  Cfficilia 
Metella  on  the  Appian  Way,  giving  off 
a  branch  which  runs  from  near  le 
Frattocchie  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent 
to  Albano  to  near  the  Tiber  at  l'Ac- 
quacetosa  and  Vallerano,  beyond  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paul's.  Another  under- 
lies the  hill  of  Tusculnm;  a  third 
forms  that  on  which  Colonna  is  perched 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
country  around ;  a  fourth,  the  hill  of 
Civita  Lavinia,  the  ancient  Lanuvium; 
a  fifth  protrudes  under  the  eminence 
on  which  Velletri  stands ;  whilst  seve- 
ral less  extensive  are  cut  through  by 
the  line  of  railway  between  the  Albano 
and  Frascati  stations.   In  the  northern 

*  Professor  Poml  supposes,  from  the  exist- 
ence of  fossil  wood  in  the  Alban  peperino,  that 
it  has  resulted  from  mud  eruptions:  its  greater 
solidity  may  with  more  probability  be  attri- 
buted to  gaseous  emanations  passing  through 
it  subsequent  to  its  deposit  in  the  form  of  vol- 
canic ashes.  This  rock,  and  the  incoherent 
dejections  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  worked, 
appear  to  be  the  most  modern  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Latian  volcanoes. 
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part  of  the  Campagna  we  have  the  great 
crateriform  depressions,  now  filled 
by  the  Lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bol- 
sena;  and  the  picturesque  elevation 
crater  of  Vico,  on  the  S.  declivity  of 
the  Ciminian  range.  The  designation 
of  craters  given  to  the  Lakes  of  Gabii 
and  of  the  Solfatara  are  misnomers. 
That  of  Leprignano,  which  a  few  years 
ago  burst  forth,  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
Modenese  and  Sicilian  Satees  or  mud 
volcanoes,  being  produced  by  a  snd- 
den  emanation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  the  subjacent  tertiary  strata. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
the  existing  volcanic  openings  were 
sub-aerial  vents,  and  that,  whilst  those 
which  vomited  the  earlier  igneous 
deposits  were  subaqueous,  and  have  en- 
tirely  disappeared,  those  of  the  sub- 
aerial  craters  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
have  all  the  characters  of  volcanoes 
actually  in  operation  on  the  surface  of 
our  continents. 

To  the  mineralogist  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  will 
furnish  several  interesting  species  of 
simple  minerals.  In  the  lava,  so  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  paving  stone 
in  the  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  tomb  of  Coe- 
cilia  Metella,  he  may  procure  Pseudo- 
nepheltne,  Gismondite,  Breislakitc,  Mei- 
onite,  &c. ;  and  in  the  masses  of 
pre-existing  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
peperino  or  tufa  of  Marino  aud  Albano, 
many  of  the  same  simple  minerals 
as  are  found  in  the  dejections  of 
the  Fosso  Grande  on  the  declivity 
of  Vesuvius — such  as  fine  crystals  of 
Leucite,  of  Lazulite,  Garnet,  Veeuvian, 
Pleonagte,  Augite,  MeioniU,  NepheUne, 
Mica*  and  numerous  fragments  of 
compact  and  dolomitized  limestone. 

Gaseous  emanations,  Mineral  springs, 
$<*.,  to  be  referred  to  quartenary  pe- 
riods abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
last  or  expiring  efforts  of  volcanic 
action.  The  most  remarkable  now  in 
activity  are  those  called  Sol&taras, 
emitting  carbonic  acid  and  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gases;  and  when  in 
contact  with  springs  giving  rise  to  those 
acidulated  waters  which  abound  round 
;he  capital.    When  rising  through  the 


purely  volcanic  rocks,  these  waters  con- 
tain  but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
substances,  whereas  nearer  to  the  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  Apennines  they  are 
largely  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  have  produced  those  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  travertine  or  fresh- 
water limestone  so  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  Campagna.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  springs  are  the  small 
lakes  of  the  Lago  di  Tartari  and  Sol- 
fatara near  Tivoli  (see  p.  374) ;  that 
they  were  formerly  much  more  widely 
distributed  is  evident  from  the  masses  of 
calcareous  incrustations  found  amongst 
the  stratified  volcanic  deposits,  as  we 
see  within  Rome  itself  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Aventine  towards  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  northern  prolongation  of 
the  Monte  Pincio  between  the  Villa 
Borghese  and  the  Ponte  Molle.  The 
acidulated  mineral  springs  of  the  Ac- 
quacetosa,  near  the  Ponte  Molle,  so 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans  in 
the  summer  mornings,and  of  the  Acqua 
Santa  on  the  road  to  Albano,  are  the 
best  known  near  the  capital. 

Diluvial   Quaternabt  Deposits 
Fossil  Mammalia,  ^c. — It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  in  the  classification  of  the  ter- 
tiary  deposits  around  Rome    to  fix 
where  those  belonging  to  the  Pliocene 
end,  and  those  of  the  Post-Pliocene  or 
Diluvial  period  commence.   The  upper 
portion  of  the  former,  consisting  of  beds 
of  sand  and  calcareous  gravel,  appears 
to  pass  insensibly  into  those  similarly 
composed,  but  characterised  by   the 
presence  of  scattered  remains  of  fossil 
animals.    The  quaternary  deposits  oc- 
cupy exclusively  the  valleys  of  the 
Tiber  and  Anio.    As  a  general  cha- 
racter, also,  they  contain  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  debris  of  volcanic  rocks, 
the  beds  of  pebbles  alternating  with 
lacustrine  deposits  containing  fresh- 
water  shells.    The  best  localities  for 
examining  them  will  be  in  the  gravel- 
pits  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ponte  Molle. 
containing  silex  arrow-heads,  where 
they  form  the  line  of  elevations  which 
extend  from  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia 
on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  bats 
of  the  range  of  Monte  Mario,  crossed  by 
the  modern  roads  to  Civita  Castellans 
and  to  La  Storta  (the  Via  Cassia\  and 
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bordering  on  the  N.  the  military  ex- 
ercising ground  of  the  Farnesina ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Sacro,  near 
the  Anio,  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Ponte  Nomentana,  where  nume- 
rous remains  of  a  gigantic  and  extinct 
species  of  ox  and  of  2  species  of  elephant 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  deposit. 
Tn  this  diluvial  deposit,  consisting  of 
sands  and  gravel,  are  bones  of  the 
elephant  (E.  meridionalis),  rhinoceros 
(tichorinus),  hippopotamus,  one  or  two 
extinct  species  of  ox,  buffalo,  horse, 
hog,  and  deer,  with  those  of  a  species 
of  Felis,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  lynx, 
which  still  lives  in  this  country.  In  a 
similar  position,  and  in  the  ravine  of 
t Inviolate,  on  the  old  road  to  Monticelli, 
have  been  found  bones  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds, with  flint  arrowheads,  the  de- 
posit being  a  quaternary  volcanic  tufa. 
The  quarries  of  S.  Agnese,  before 
reaching  the  Ponte  Nomentana,  in 
this  deposit,  will  be  worth  visiting. 
The  beds  of  volcanic  tufa,  on  which  re- 
poses that  of  quaternary  gravel,  offer- 
ing such  well  characterised  wave  and 
ripple-marks  of  the  waters  in  which 
were  deposited. 

Fossil  Mammalia, — The  list  in   the 
preceding  paragraph  embraces  nearly 
all  the  extinct  quadrupeds   that  are 
fonnd  in  the  most  modern  geological 
deposits  of  the  environs   of   Rome. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  deserves  to  be  more  particularly 
noticed, — the  existence  of  three  species 
of  elephants,  and  of  different  geologi- 
cal ages ;  the  one  in  the  lower  Pliocene 
marls,  the  others  in   the  quaternary 
diluvial    and    contemporaneous   vol- 
canic deposits.    The  existence  of  the 
elephant  in  the  Pliocene  strata  is  a 
recent   discovery  in    the    history  of 
palaeontology,  having  been  fonnd  in 
the    tertiary  marine  beds  near  Rig- 
nano  at  the  foot  of  Soracte,  where 
an  undisturbed  skeleton  was  dug  out 
in    1858.     The    species   appears    to 
he  the  Elephas  antiquus  of  Falconer. 
The    second,   or  £.  meridionalis,  is 
remarkable   for   its   colossal    stature 
and  the  large  dimensions  of  its  tusks , 
its   bones,  scattered   in  the  beds  of 
diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  have  seldom 
been  found   united ;    some    of  the 


largest  have  been  discovered  in  the 
beds  of  fluviatile  volcanic  tufa  on 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Verde,  out- 
side of  the  Porta  Portese,  and  in  the 
cuttings  for  the  railway,  beyond  the 
latter,  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche,  near 
la  Magliana.  A  few  bones  of  the  E. 
priscus  have  also  been  found  here.  The 
Elephas  primogenius,  so  abundantly 
found  in  Northern  Europe,  has  been 
met  with  but  rarely  in  Central  Italy. 
Remains  of  a  mastodon  (M.  arvernensis) 
exist  in  a  local  fresh-water  deposit  at 
Montoro,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  4 
m.  S.W.  of  Narni. 

Amongst  the  very  curious  geolo- 
gical discoveries  of  recent  date,  in  the 
environs  of  Rome,  has  been  that  of  an 
ossiferous  cavern,  containing  bones'  of 
extinct  and  recent  animals,  which  is 
due  to  a  very  active  and  zealous  ex- 
plorer, the  Rev.  Brother  Indes,  of  the 
schools  of  the  Freres  Chretiens  in  the 
Palazzo  Poli.  The  cavern,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Monte  delle  Qioie,  N.,  at 
a  short  distance  on  the  rt.,  after  cross- 
ing the  railway  bridge  over  the  Teve- 
rone  and  the  Ponte  Salaro,  is  exca- 
vated in  the  volcanic  tufa,  which  here 
rests  on  the  gravel  deposits,  probably  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Via  Nomentana 
and  Monte  Sacro.  The  number  of 
species  hitherto  discovered  is  about  30, 
of  which,  amongst  the  extinct  and  no 
longer  living  in  the  country,  are  a  very 
large  species  of  Felis  {Felis  Vjerneuillii) 
of  the  size  of  the  tiger,  the  Ureas  fossi- 
lis,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
fossil  Equus,  Bos  primogenius,  &c. ; 
whilst  in  the  upper  and  more  modern 
portion  are  almost  all  the  living 
animals  of  the  country,  and  which  is 
still  the  resort  and  den  of  foxes,  of 
reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes,  which  appear 
to  belong  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
rivers,  although  now  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  their  level.  Naturalists 
interested  in  such  matters  will  be 
enabled  to  see  these  different  remains 
at  the  educational  establishment  of  the 
Freres  Chretiens,  in  the  Pal.  Poli, 
mentioned  at  p.  316. 

Post-pliocene  Deposits — Alluvial 
Formations. — The  most  remarkable 
deposits  of  this  kind  are  those  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  will  v~ 
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noticed  more  particularly  in  describing 
the  classical  sites  of  that  district,  under 
the  heads  of  Excursions  to  Ostia,  Porto, 
&c.  (pp.  448,  449).  The  Isola  Sacra, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  several 
square  miles,  has  been  entirely  formed 
within  the  historical  period  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  i6 
still  encroaching  on  the  sea  at  the 
rate  of  upwards  of  12  ft.  annu- 
ally. The  district  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes  is  an  immense  deposit  of  a 
similar  nature,  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Volscian  mountains  on  the  E., 
and  the  volcanic  region  of  Latium  on 
the  N.,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  is  also  extending  from 
similar  causes,  and  the  banks  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  A  post-Plio- 
cene deposit  of  another  kind  consists 
of  a  loose  and  porous  calcareous  rock, 
which  forms  the  plain  parallel  to  the 
coast,  nearly  in  the  whole  extent  from 
Palidoro,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Oivita  Vecchia,  to  Leghorn;  it  con- 
tains recent  marine  shells,  and  con- 
sists of  a  loose  travertine  and  agglo- 
merated sand,  with  extensive  beds  of 
gravel  regularly  stratified ;  it  is  quar- 
ried for  building-stone  between  Pali- 
doro and  Palo,  and  beyond  the  latter 
forms  the  low  land  at  the  base  of  the 
hills  of  Cervetri  and  La  Tolfa,  as  it 
does  in  the  environs  of  Civita  Vecchia ; 
it  is  similar  to  that  quarried  so  exten- 
sively behind  Leghorn  under  the  name 
of  Panchina,  for  the  hydraulic  works 
of  the  port ;  in  some  places  it  is  seen  as 
high  as  40  and  50  ft.  above  the  present 
sea-level.  To  the  same  period  may  be 
referred  the  rocks  so  extensively  used 
for  the  hydraulic  works  at  Brindisi,  on 
the  Adriatic. 

Connected  with  the  very  recent  date 
of  some  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
the  environs  of  Borne,  is  the  discovery 
of  vases  and  human  remains  beneath 
or  in  the  igneous  deposits.  This  subject 
given  rise  of  late  to  much  discussion. 
Vases  consisting  of  pottery  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  primitive  style  have  been 
found  in  the  volcanic  ashes  beneath 
the  masses  of  Alban  piperino,  especi- 
ally near  the  town  of  Marino,  the 
Parco  di  Colonna,  and  near  at  Monte 
Cucco,  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Al-  I 


berno,  in  Fratocchie.  If  established, 
which  in  our  opinion  it  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  done,  this  discovery 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  eruptions  of  the  Alban  hills  were 
posterior  to  historical  periods,  and  to 
the  existence  of  man  in  this  part  of 
Italy. 

Travertine  may,  be  considered  as  a 
comparatively  modern  deposit :  in  this 
part  of  I  taly  it  is  confined  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Tiber  and  Anio.  The  most  exten- 
sive masses  of  travertine  exist  near  the 
base  of  the  calcareous  Apennines,  and 
especially  in  the  plain  below  Tivol  i,and 
have  furnished  all  that  stone  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
monuments  of  Rome.  In  former  times 
the  action  which  produced  it  was  much 
more  active  than  at  present,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  may  be  considered 
the  expiring  effort  of  the  volcanic 
agency  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
travertine  seldom  contains  traces  of 
other  organic  bodies  than  vegetables. 
The  non-existence  of  animal  remains 
may  be  attributed  to  the  waters  by 
which  it  was  deposited  containing  in 
solution  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gases,  which  rendered  it  unfit 
for  animal  life.  Travertine  exists  with- 
in the  city,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Aventine,  and  forms,  outside  the 
Porte  Flaminia,  a  great  part  of  the  low 
range  of  Monti  Parioli,  extending 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Pome 
Molle. 

Professor  Ponri  has  published  2 
geological  maps  of  this  district,  one 
embracing  the  capital  and  the  volcanic 
region  of  Latium,  the  other  the  en- 
virons of  Civita  Vecchia  and  of  the 
metalliferous  district  of  La  Tola,  and 
of  the  country  extending  from  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano  to  the  sea.  The 
same  savant  is  engaged   on  a  more 

General  Geological   Map   of  Central 
taly. 

The  geologist  will  find  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mineralogy,  at  the  University 
of  La  SapienzaCp.  309),  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of 
the  hills  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
formed  by  the  eminent  geologist  Broc- 
chi,  to  illustrate  his  work  'Descriz- 
sione  del  Suolo  di  Roma,'  1  vol.  8vo. ; 
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the  series  formed  by  Prof.  Ponzi,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  living  Roman 
geologists;  and  a  fine  one  of  the 
simple  minerals  from  the  lava  current 
at  Capo  di  Bove  and  in  the  peperino 
Albano,  forming  part  of  the  collection 
sold  by  the  late  Count  Medici  Spada 
to  the  Roman  government.  Sig.  Paolo 
Man  to  vani,  already  mentioned,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  geology  of 
the  environs  of  Rome,  has  also  a  good 
collection.  He  lives  at  No.  136,  Via 
Babnino,  and  will  always  be  glad  to 
show  it  to  the  geological  traveller. 

The  author  has  been  indebted  to  his 
friend  Count  Edouard  de  Verneuil,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  among  living 
geologists,  who  has  during  many  years 
studied  the  environs  of  Rome,  for  much 
of  the  new  information  contained  in 
this  article  of  our  present  edition. 

$  33.  Villas. 

"A  few  cardinals,"  says  Forsyth, 
"  created  all  the  great  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn- 
ing, their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all 
conspired  in  this  single  object.  While 
the  eminent  founder  was  squandering 
thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would  allot 
but  one  crown  for  his  own  dinner. 
He  had  no  children,  no  stud,  no  dogs 
to  keep.  He  built,  indeed,  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  for  the  admiration  of 
others ;  but  he  embellished  his  coun- 
try, he  promoted  the  resort  of  rich  fo- 
reigners, and  he  afforded  them  a  high 
intellectual  treat  for  a  few  pauls, 
which,  never  entered  into  his  pocket. 
His  taste  generally  descends  to  his 
heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigns  by 
successive  additions  to  the  stock.  How 
seldom  are  great  fortunes  spent  so 
elegantly  in  England!  How  many 
are  absorbed  in  the  table,  the  field, 
or  the  turf! — expenses  which  centre 
and  end  in  the  rich  egotist  himself." 

Villa  Albani  (recently  purchased  by 
Prince  Torlonia,  with  ail  its  contents, 
for  a  sum  exceeding  125,000/.  ster- 
ling), to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays  from 
12  to  4,  by  an  order,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Spada,  Flami- 
uini,  Via  Condotti,  or  through  a  banker, 
a  short  distance  on  the  rt  beyond  the 


Porta  Salara,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  by  Cardinal  Alessan- 
dro  Albani.    The  design  was  entirely 
his  own,  and  was  executed  under  his 
superintendence  by  Carlo  Marchionni. 
"Here,"    says  Forsyth,   "is  a  villa 
of  exquisite  design,  planned  by  a  pro- 
found antiquary.    Here  Cardinal  Al- 
bani, having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porti- 
coes and  such  saloons  to  receive  it 
as  an  old  Roman  would  have  done: 
porticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free 
upon  the  pavement  between  columns 
proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons 
which  were  not  stocked  but  embel- 
lished with  families  of  allied  statues, 
and  seemed    full    without    a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  an- 
tiquary under  the  cardinal's  patronage 
and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brings  this 
collection  continually  into  view."    At 
the  first  French  invasion  the  Albani 
family  incurred   the    displeasure    of 
Napoleon,  who  carried  off  from  the 
villa  294    pieces    of  sculpture.     At 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  spoils,  which 
had   been   sent    to    Paris,   were   re- 
stored to  prince  Albani,  who,  being 
unwilling  or  unable  to  incur  the  ex* 
pense  of  their  removal,  sold  them, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Anti- 
nous,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria.   Notwith- 
standing these  losses,  the  villa  is  still 
rich,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol. 
Fortunately  for  the  interest^ of  art,  the 
mansion  did  not  suffer,  as  some  others 
about  Rome  did,  during  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  in    1849,   and  it 
therefore  remains  in  all  its  beauty, 
with  its  charming  grounds,  its  sculp- 
tures, and  other  artistic  treasures  un- 
injured.    The  objects  of  art  are  con- 
tained in  the  Casino  and  the  Coffee-house, 
between  which  is  an  extensive  parterre, 
or  ornamental  garden,  laid    out  with 
great  taste. 

I.  The  Casino  consists  of  a  fine 
portico,  decorated  with  columns  of 
granite  and  cippolino,  surmounted  by 
a  suite  of  halls,  and  having  on  each 
side  wings  in  the  form  of  galleries, 
opening  from  as  many  vestibules,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  sculptures. 
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There  is  a  detailed  catalogue  sold  on 
the  spot ;  each  object  has  its  name 
attached,  most  of  the  determinations 
having  been  made  by  Winckelmann. 
Commencing  with  the  Great  Portico, 
the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  are 
sitting  statues  of  (51) Augustus,  and 
(79)  Agrippina,  (54)  of  Tiberius,  and 
(61)  of  a  female,  supposed  to  be  Faus- 
tina. Statues  in  niches  of  (65)  Tiberius, 
(59)  Lucius  Verus,  (64)  Trajan,  (72) 
Marcus  Aurelius,  ( 77 )  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  (82)  Hadrian ;  few,  if  any, 
of  these  statues  have,  however,  their 
original  heads.  (66,  74)  2  altars  with 
reliefs  of  a  dance  of  the  Hours  and 
3  fine  basins  in  pavonazzetto  and 
cippolino  marble.  Of  the"  many  Hermes, 
that  of  (52)  Mercury  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription is  the  most  interesting.  On 
the  1.  of  the  portico  is  (II.)  the  Vestibule 
or  Atrio  del  Cariatide,  so  called  from 
a  (19)  statue  of  a  Caryatid,  bearing  on 
the  back  of  the  basket  the  names  of 
the  sculptors  Criton  and  Nicholaus  of 
Athens,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  on  each  side 
are  ( 1 6-24)  statues  of  Canephone.  From 
the  vestibule  opens  the  1.  gallery,  used 
as  a  conservatory,  in  which  are  placed 
a  series  of  busts,  the  most  deserving  of 
notice  being  those  of  (48)  Alexander 
the  Great,  (45)  Scipio  Africanus, 
(40)  Hannibal,  Homer,  and  Epicurus ; 
of  the  statues  in  the  niches — (46)  a 
male  figure  trrasping  a  dagger,  called 
Brutus,  probably  a  combatant  in 
the  arena :  (HO)  •  Faun  with  fruit  in 
his  lion-s  Kin  covering,  a  Muse,  and  a 
handsome  Vase,  with  dolphins  for  the 
handles.  Returning  through  the  great 
portico,  on  the  rt  are  a  series  of  rooms 
forming  the  corresponding  wing  of 
the  casino,  a  vestibule,  followed  by  the 
Conservatory,  out  of  which  opens  a 
series  of  smaller  rooms,  divided  off 
as  follows : — 1.  Atria  di  Giunone  con- 
tains statue  of  (93)  Juno  and  several 
busts.  2.  The  Second  Gallery  with  ♦se- 
veral statues ;  (106)  a  Faun  and  young 
Bacchus,  in  the  centre  a  vase  with 
Bacchanalian  reliefs;  (120)  Oaius 
Cssar,  the  son  of  Augustus ;  Hermes 
of  (1*8)  Euripides,  (118)  Seneca,  and 
CI  12)  Numa.  The  next  room,  3.  Sola 
delk  Cvlonne,  with  an  ancient  mosaic 


pavement,  has  a  remarkable  column  of 
alabaster  of  the  variety  called  Fioritc, 
found  near  the  Navalia  or  Marmorata 
of  the  Emporium.  The  sarcopha- 
gus (131)  which  stands  here,  with 
reliefe  or  the  marriage  of  Pelens 
and  Thetis,  has  been  pronounced  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
bas-reliefs  in  existence ;  a  circular  altar 
with  reliefs  representing  a  triumphal 
dance;  (132)  a  good  bust  of  Lucius 
Verus;  an  Etruscan  priestess;  (143) 
Livia  sacrificing.  4th  Room,  Qabmetto 
Prima,  or  of  the  Terra-cottas.-- (161)  A  < 
curious  bas-relief  representing  Diogenes 
in  a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander; 
( 1 64)  a  bas-relief  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus 
in  rosso  -  antico  ;  a  colossal  mask  of 
a  river-god  ;  065)  an  ancient  fresco 
representing  a  landscape;  several  inte- 
resting terracotta  bas-reliefs,  found  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Caserta,  now 
the  Convent  of  the  Liguorini,  on  the 
Esquiline,  the  most  remarkable  being, 
(181 )  Minerva  presenting  a  sail  to  the 
Argonauts  in  the  fitting  out  of  the 
ship  Argo ;  Latona  and  Artemis;  a  frieze 
of  the  Hours ;  Silenus  in  a  bacchana- 
lian scene,  &c.  6tt  Boom,  GabineUo 
Secundo. — In  the  centre  a  large  tazza 
with  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  found 
near  the  temple  of  that  demigod 
erected  by  Domitian  on  the  Via 
Appia  ;  (195)  statue  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan ;  on  the  walls  are  several  Ro- 
man inscriptions.  1th  Room,  Gabmetto 
Terzo.—(2Q5)  Small  bas  relief  recog 
senting  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  recog- 
nizing Orestes  and  Pylades ;  (222)  an 
interesting  mosaic  ot  the  Nile,  with 
several  of  the  animals  inhabiting 
its  banks;  (202)  a  bas-relief  in  Pa- 
vonazzetto  marble  of  a  bacchanalian 
feast;  several  Roman  inscriptions. 
8th  Room,  Gabinetto  Quarto. —  (219) 
A  Faun  in  Parian  marble.  This 
room  opens  on  a  terrace  shaded  with 
ilexes,  leading  to  the  Bigliardo,  and 
on  which  are  placed  numerous  sepul- 
chral cippi,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions, 
&c.  Over  the  door  is  (223)  a  bas-relief, 
supposed  to  represent  Achilles  and 
Memnon.  The  BigUardo  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  marbles,  and 
has  a  few  indifferent  statues.  Re- 
turning to  the  Great  Portico  of  the 
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Catdno9  from  an  oval  vestibule  opens  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  1st  floor 
of  the  palace:  in  this  vestibule  are 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Isis,  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  and  some  colossal  masks.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  a  statue 
of  Rome  triumphant;  and  an  ancient 
painting  of  two  females,  called  Livia 
and  Octavia,  sacrificing  to  Mars ;  and 
as  we  ascend  (885)  bas-reliefs  of  the 
death  of  the  children  of  Niobe ;  (895) 
a  colossal  mask  in  rosso -an  tico :  and 
over  the  6ide  doors  (893)  fragments  of 
friezes,  supposed  to  represent  the  dis- 
tribution of  corn  to  the  people  by 
Antoninus  Pius  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
and  a  procession  of  draped  females, 
called  the  orphan  children  of  Faustina. 
Apartments  on  1st  floor. — 1,  Sala 
Ociie :  (905)  a  good  sitting  statue  of 
Apollo.  The  statues  round  the  room 
are  (906)  an  athlete  attributed  to 
Stephanos,  a  pupil  of  Praxiteles; 
(915)  a  Cupid  bending  his  bow; 
(913)  Fauns;  a  Silenus;  and  (922)  a 
Mercury.  On  each  side  of  the  win- 
dow are  2  very  good  columns  ofgiallo- 
nntico ;  and  above  a  curious  bas-relief 
of  a  race  of  children ;  in  which  are 
represented  the  carceres  of  a  circus. 
The  door  on  the  rt.  leads  into  the 
Oallcria  Nobile,  a  fine  room,  opening 
out  of  which  are  several  smaller 
ones:  the  roof  is  painted  by  Mengs, 
and  represents  Parnassus  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses;  the  walls  are  richly 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  mosaics, 
and  have  several  bas-reliefs  let  into 
them,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  ( 1008)  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides ; 
(1009)  Dsedalus  and  Icarus;  (1013)  a 
male  personage  called  Antinous  holding 
a  horse  in  front  of  a  Corinthian  por- 
tico; figures  of  Antoninus  with  the 
caducaeus,  and  Faustina,  personifying 
Peace  and  Rome.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  (1014)  a  bas-relief  in 
the  archaic  style,  representing  a  sacri- 
fice, with  a  Corinthian  temple  in  the 
background :  the  figures  sacrificing 
are  those  of  Victory,  Diana,  Venus, 
Apollo.  (1023)  Busts  of  Gordian  III., 
and  (1026)  of  Messalina;  heads  in 
white  marble,  busts  in  alabaster.  In 
the  1st  room  on  the  rt.  are  Hermes 
busts  of  (1040)  Socrates,  (1034)  Theo- 
[Rome.] 


phra6tus,  and  (1436)  Hippocrates,  and 
over  the  chimney  (1031)  a  very  ancient 
bas-relief  of  Zethus,  Antiope,  and  Am- 
phion.  The  frescoes  of  ancient  edifices 
on  the  walls  are  by  P.  Anesi ;  the  Venus 
and  Cupid  on  the  roof  drawn  by  swans 
by  Reochiarari.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd 
room  is  a  collection  of  pictures  removed 
from  the  Palazzo  Albani,  at  Rome,  the 
best  of  whichare — (31)Perugino,2L  paint- 
ing in  5  compartments,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour  by  the 
Virgin  with  saints,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Magdalen,  and  an  Assumption,  signed 
and  dated  1491,  consequently  one  of 
Perugino's  early  works.  (36)  Nicolo  du 
Fuligno,  a  large  Ancona  in  compart- 
ments. Giulio  Romano,  2  composi- 
tions in  water-colours  of  bacchanalian 
scenes.  Guido,  the  head  of  an  old 
man.  Titian,  small  portrait  of  Paul  III. 
Luca  Giordano,  2  pictures  of  children. 
Giorgione,  a  good  male  portrait  Tinto- 
retto, a  Crucifixion,  and  another  of  the 
same  subject  attributed  to  Vandyck. 
Albano,  a  small  Holy  Family.  Vander- 
werf,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  (35) 
Luca  Signorelli,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
withSS.  Lawrence,  James,  Sebastian, 
and  the  Douatorio,  for  whom  the  pic- 
ture was  painted  ;  in  the  next  room  are 
(49)  a  small  painting  or  sketch  of  the 
Transfiguration  attributed  to  Raphael 
himself ;  it  is  about  4  ft.  square,  and 
stood  formerly  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
Princess  Albani ;  (7 1 )  Carlo  Maratta,  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  and  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus.  Returning  to  the  G alter ia 
Nobile,  the  1st  Room  on  the  left  contains 
the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  Antinous 

CROWNED    WITH     THE    LOTUS-FLOWER, 

found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adrians, 
and  which  Winckelmann  has  described 
with  rapture  :  "  as  fresh  and  as  highly 
finished,"  he  says,  "  as  if  it  had  just 
left  the  sculptor's  studio.  This  work, 
after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  monument  of 
antiquity  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us."  2nd  Room. — Four  Etruscan 
sepulchral  urns  in  alabaster  from  Vol- 
terra;  (977)  bas-reliefs  or  plaster  casts, 
Hercules  and  Apollo  contesting  for 
the  tripod ;  £990)  a  series  of  bas-reliefs 
in  an  archaic  or  Etruscan  style,  of  a 
priestess  before  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
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Ptolemy  Evergetes;  and  (980)  of 
Leucothea  with  young  Bacchus  and 
Nymphs;  (985)  a  large  bas-relief  of 
Lynceus  and  Pollux,  a  good  piece  of 
Greek  sculpture,  stated  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Parthenon  ;  statues  of 
an  Etruscan  priest  and  priestess.  In  the 
3rd  Boom  are  some  paintings,  amongst 
others  (18)  a  bacchanalian  scene 
in  Aquarello  by  Giulio  Romano;  (21) 
a  portrait  of  Tomas  Moms  attributed 
to  Holbein;  (20)  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Barberini  Fornarina;  (33)  a  curious 
painting,  supposed  to  represent  the 
family  of  Kaphael  and  its  genealogy, 
the  author,  one  of  his  descendants, 
Antonio  San  i,  holding  the  inscription 
"  Genalogia  Raphaclis  Sanctii  Urbinatus  ;" 
the  portrait  of  Giovanni,  the  father  of 
the  great  painter,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  in  1 589  by  Kaphael  himself. 
From  this  we  enter  the  Gabinetto  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  casino,  which 
contains  several  good  specimens  of 
ancient  art :  (952)  the  bronze  Apollo 
Sauroctonos,  considered  by  Winckel- 
mann  as  the  original  statue  by  Praxi- 
teles, described  by  Pliny — it  was  found 
on  the  Aventine,  and  has  been  much 
restored ;  a  small  bronze  statue  of 
Minerva;  (933)  an  ancient  copy, 
also  in  bronze,  of  the  Farnese  Her- 
cules ;  fine  bas-relief  of  the  Repose  of 
Hercules,  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
and  (960)  another,  in  marble,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  poet  Persius;  (948)  a 
Diana  in  alabaster,  with  head  and 
hands  of  bronze ;  (964)  a  legless  statue 
of  J£sop  in  Pentelic  marble;  (942)  a 
small  one  of  Diogenes.  In  the  re- 
maining 3  rooms  leading  to  the  Sala 
Ovale  have  been  placed  a  series  of 
indifferent  tapestries  from  Flemish  de- 
signs, executed  at  Rome ;  some  paint- 
ings by  Giargione,  the  2  best  (10  and 
13)  Bacchanalian  scenes ;  in  the  3rd  or 
last,  portraits  of  Card.  Albani,  the 
founder  of  the  villa,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta,  of  Clement  XI.,  a  picture  of  his 
election  as  Pope,  and  of  several  pos- 
sessions of  the  family. 

.The  Coffee-house .—The  second  part  of 
the  Villa  Albani  consists  of  a  semicir- 
cular portico,  supported  by  columns  of 
granite.  Under  tie  arcade  are  several 
statues,  busts,  and  masks,  all  much  re- 


stored. Amongst  the  former,  those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  Isocrates,  (610) 
Chrysippus,  (634)  a  veiled  Caligula, 
(607)  Antisthenes,  2  statues  of  Carya- 
tids, and  others  of  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules. In  the  vestibule,  leading  from  the 
portico  to  the  Gallery,  is  a  very  large 
tazza  in  Egyptian  breccia,  with  statues 
6f  (641)  Marsyas,  (711)  Juno,  and  (704) 
Silenus.  The  Gallery,  GaUeria  dd 
Canopo,  is  a  very  handsome  apartment ; 
it  contains  (691)  a  Canopus  in  green 
Egyptian  basalt,  probably  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian. — Ancient  mosaics  form  the 
pavement ;  statues  of  Juno  and  a  nymph 
— on  the  pedestals  on  which  they  stand 
are  ancient  mosaics,  one  of  which,  (696) 
found  at  Atina,  near  Arpino,  represents 
the  delivery  of  Hesione  from  the 
monster — the  other,  (663)  a  school 
of  philosophers,  from  Sarsina,  in  the 
Romagna;  (682)  an  Ibis  with  a  ser- 

Sent  in  rosso-antico ;  a  handsome  can- 
elabrum ;  statues  (684)  of  Atlas  bear- 
ing on  his  shoulders  a  Zodiac  with  ii> 
signs,  and  Jupiter  in  the  centre ;  and 
of  the  Bona  Dea  with  a  Fawn  ;  (676) 
a  large  bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis  in  green 
basalt  and  marble;  and  (678)  a  Boy 
concealed  behind  a  comic  mask.  Egyp- 
tian Ball, — In  an  open  portico  beneath 
the  coffee-house  have  been  arranged 
several  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture— (562)  a  statue  of  the  goddes* 
Pascht,  in  black  granite,  and  (55S 
another  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
colossal ;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
(559)  an  elephant  in  the  same  material, 
true  to  nature,  of  the  Asiatic  species ; 
4  sphinxes  in  limestone,  2  in  black 
marble,  all  probably  of  the  Roman 
period  of  the  time  of  Hadrian :  several 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
are  let  into  the  adjoining  wall,  which 
forms  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
parterre ;  in  one  of  the  alleys  lead- 
ing from  the  entrance-gate  towards  the 
Casino  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Wincke)- 
martn,  by  Wool/,  placed  here  in  1857 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria:  and  on  each  side  of  stairs, 
descending  from  the  Casino  to  the 
parterre,  colossal  busts  of  Trajan  and 
Titus.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
on  the  1.  is  a  marble  pillar,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Meta  from  some  circus. 
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The  view  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
ranges  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
villa,  and  especially  from  the  windows 
and  roof  of  the  Casino,  is  very  fine. 

Villa  Altieri,  opening  off  the  road 
that  leads  from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  to 
Santa  Croce  ;  it  was  once  a  magnificent 
retreat,  now  it  is  falling  into  decay,  the 
grounds  being  let  out  to  market-gar- 
deners. The  curious  labyrinth  formed 
by  box  plantations,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted here,  has  been  cut  down  and  con- 
verted into  a  cabbage-garden  by  it6 
new  owner. 

Villa  Bonaparte,  in  the  Via  di  Porta 
Pia,  formerly  JPaolina,  from  the  Princess 
Pauline  Bonaparte  Borghese,  the  sister 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed :  it  occupies  all  the  space 
along  the  Aurelian  Wall  from  the 
Porta  Salara  to  the  Porta  Pia.  The 
Casino  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  the 
gardens  handsomely  laid  out.  It  now 
belongs  to  Prince  Napoleon  Charles 
Bonaparte,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Canino.    From  a  terrace  on 


the  city  wall  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Sabine 
and  Alban  hills.  This  beautiful  resi- 
dence was  greatly  injured  by  the  shells 
of  the  beseiging  Italian  armies  on 
Sept.  20,  1870,  and  which  on  that  day 
entered  Rome  by  a  breach  in  the  Au- 
relian Wall  by  which  it  was  enclosed. 

Villa  Borghese,  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  extending  to  near  the  Via 
Salara ;  open  to  the  public  every  day, 
after  12  o'clock  ;  and  the  Casino,  with 
its  galleries  of  statues,  on  Saturdays, 
from  2  until  4  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  after  3  p.m.  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Villa  Borghese,  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman 
people  in  summer,  and  the  most  con- 
venient promenade  for  the  upper 
classes  and  foreign  residents  at  all 
seasons,  had  remained  comparatively 
closed  for  some  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  restorations  and  new  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  devastations  committed,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  the  plantations 


Plan  op  G-alleby  at  Casino  Bosohxse — Ground  Floor. 


a.  Entrances. 


o.  Stairs  to  Second 
Story. 

c.  Cabinet. 


t 


L  Vestibule,    d,  d.  Candelabras. 
II.  Salone. 

I II .  Hall  of  Juno.    ©.  Statue  of  Juno. 

IV.  Hall  of  Hercules,   e.  Amazon. 

V.  Hall  of  Apollo,   g.  Statue  of  Apollo. 
VL  GaUeria. 


VII.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  h.  Statue 

of  Hermaphrodite. 
VIII.  Hall  of  Tyrteui.  i.  Statue  of  Tyrteus. 
IX.  Egyptian  HalL   fe  Statue  of  Palamon. 
X.  mil  of  the  Faun.   I.  Statue  of  Faun, 
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during  the  siege  in  1849.  It  is  now 
open  with  increased  facilities,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
forms  the  most  fashionable  and  agree- 
able of  all  the  drives  and  walks 
round  the  capital.  A  French  corp6 
having  succeeded  in  forming  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  range  of  heights  ex- 
tending from  the  ronte  Molle  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  and  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Villa  Borghese  itself,  in  1849,  the 
Roman  Commission  of  Defence  was 
obliged,  from  strategic  considerations, 
to  order  the  destruction  of  the  trees 
extending  on  the  slopes  towards  the 
city  walls,  to  deprive  the  besiegers  of  a 
cover  in  case  of  their  attacking  Rome 
on  this  side.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  unjustifiable  de- 
struction of  an  aqueduct,  for  the  less 
honourable  motive  of  stealing  the 
leaden  pipes,  was  perpetrated  by  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  other  very  extensive 
damage,  and  for  which  the  noble  owner 
has  received  no  compensation.  The 
Casino  remained  luckily  untouched, 
as  did  the  specimens  of  sculpture 
which  it  contains,  although  at  one 
time  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
latter  to  the  Vatican  for  the  sake  of 
security. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  the  Casino,  formerly  used 
as  a  summer  residence,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum  of  statuary.  It 
was  erected  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Vansanzio,  en- 
larged during  the  last  century,  and 
converted  into  a  gallery  of  sculpture 
by  the  present  Prince  Borghese, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
architect  Canina,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the  interior  arrangements,  de- 
corations, &c.  The  Borghese  family 
formerly  possessed  a  very  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
excavating  on  their  numerous  posses- 
ions, and  especially  at  Gabii,  which 
were  arranged  here  and  in  another 
tasino  close  by  called  the  Museum 
Gabinum.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
were  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon, 
for  which  an  indemnity  of  I A  millions 
of  francs  was  promised  to  Prince  Bor- 

iese,  but  of  which  a  large  sum  re- 


mained, as  it  still  does,  unpaid  at  the 
fall  of  the  French  empire.  A  great 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  present  col- 
lection of  the  Villa  Borghese  has 
been  made  by  the  two  last  princes. 

The  Casino  consists  of  2  floors,  the 
rooms  on  the  lower  one  being  confined 
to  ancient  sculpture,  those  above   to 
modern  statuary  and  pictures.     There 
are  catalogues  for  each  floor,  which 
will  be  lent  to  the  visitor,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  custode.    I.  The  entrance 
is  from  a  portico  70  ft.  long,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  grating,  under  which  are 
ranged — 2, 1 1, 23.  ancient  candelabras ; 
three  mutilated  bas-reliefs  from  the 
Arch  of  Claudius,  which  stood  near 
the  Piazza  Sciarra ;  14.  a  sarcophagus, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  naval  sports,  with 
the  representation  of  a  harbour  and  a 
lighthouse. — II.  Great  Hall  or  Salow. 
This  magnificent *room,  the  ceiling  of 
which,  painted    by   Mario    Rossi    in 
the  last   century,   represents  the    ar- 
rival of  Camillus  at  the   Capitol,  is 
paved  with  ancient  mosaics   of  gla-  -1 
diators  and  combatants  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, discovered  in  1834,  amongst 
the   ruins  of  a   Roman  villa   at    U 
Giostra,  near  Torre  Nuova,  one  of  the 
Borghese  possessions  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana.    These  mosaics  are  interesting 
for  the  costumes  of  the  figures  repre- 
sented, and  the  animals  they  are  com- 
bating— lions,  tigers,  panthers,   oxen, 
deer,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  and  ostriches. 
Many  of  the  figures  have  names  an- 
nexed :  a  certain  Astacius,  who  waves 
a  flag  over  his  fallen  antagonist  Astir***  ; 
another,  designated  as  Alumnus  Victor* 
holds  up  in  mark  of  triumph  the  bloodv 
knife  which  he  has  just  drawn  from 
the  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  his  ad- 
versary;  a  third,  Serpenus  killing  a 
panther:    many  of    the    combatants 
wear  helmets  with  closed  visors  and 
have  long  shields.  As  works  of  art  these 
mosaics  have  little  pretensions,  and  dale 
probably  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
3rd  century.    It  is  supposed,  like  a 
somewhat  similar  one  discovered    in 
the  Thermos  of  Caracalla  and  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  to  have  deco- 
rated the  gladiators'  unrobing-room  ie 
the   Roman   villa    above  mentioned. 
The  principal  specimens  of  sculpture 
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in  the  Salone  are — 1.  a  statue  of  Diana ; 
5.  the  colossal  bust  of  Juno ;    and  3. 
another  of  Isis ;  4.  a  colossal  dancing 
faun;    7.  a    statue    of  Tiberius;    9. 
Augustus  as  Pontifex  Maximus;  11. 
a  statue  of  Bacchus,  forming  part  of 
a  group  of  that  divinity  and  Ampelus ; 
15.   a  colossal  figure  of  Bacchus ;  a 
statue  of  Caligula;  14  and  16.  colossal 
busts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
— Bas-reliefs  of  young  Bacchus  and 
Pan,  beneath  No.  1 1 ;  and  the  large 
alto-relievo  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf.    The  busts  of  the  12  Caesars, 
in  coloured  marble,  are  modern,  as 
well   as  the   medallions    on    the   pi- 
lasters; the  frescoes  of  animals  on  the 
roof  are  by  Peters.    Opening  out  of 
the  Salone  on  the  rt.  is  Room  III.,  the 
Sola  di  Giunone,  so  called  from,  1.  the 
statue   of  Juno  Pronuba  (6),  which 
stands  in  the  centre,  discovered  in  a 
Roman  villa  near  Monte  Calvo,  at  the 
32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara :  the  other 
statues  are,  3.  Urania;   9.  Leda  and 
the  Swan  with  Cupid ;  4.  Ceres ;  5.  a 
Venus  Genitrix ;  20.  an  interesting  bas- 
relief,    discovered   at  Torre    Nuova, 
representing  the  birth  of  Telephus; 
II.    a  bas-relief  of  Cassandra  borne 
from  the  altar.    The  paintings  of  the 
roof  are  by  De  Angelis ;  that  in  the 
centre  representing  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  —  Room  IV.,  called   the  Sala 
di  Ercole,  from  the  many  sculptures 
relating    to    Hercules  which  it   con- 
tains.   The  group   in  the  centre  is 
that  of  a  combating  Amazon  (/);  2 
bas-reliefs  (e  e)  (3,  4,   17,   and  18), 
which  formed  the  sides  and  covers  of 
sarcophagi,  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules ; 
another  sarcophagus,  with,  10.  a  bas- 
relief  of  Tritons  and  Sea  Nymphs,  with 
a  mask  ofOceanus  in  the  centre;  21. 
a  statue  of  Venus,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Capitol ;  several  statues,  and,  6.  a 
colossal  bust  of  Hercules;  one,  45.  a 
statue  of   Hercules  in   female  attire 
with   a  distaff;   casts  of  the  legs  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  formerly  in  the 
possession    of  the    Borghese    family, 
now   in  the  Museo  Borbonico. — Room 
V.,   or  Camera  di  Apollo.    This  room, 
lecorated  with  columns  of  Egyptian 
rranite,  has  paintings  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  by  Angeletti;   of  the*  Valle 


of  Tempe,  by  Moore ;  and  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  by  Labruzzi :  in  the  centre 
is,  1.  a  statue  of  Apollo  (g)\  and  round 
it  others  of  the  Muses.  3.  A  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus;  4.  A  statue  of  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel ; 
6.  A  good  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid ; 
7  and  11.  Busts  of  Bacchantes;  8.  A 
statue  of  Melpomene ;  10.  of  Clio ;  13. 
A  sitting  figure  of  Anacreon,  from 
Monte  Calvo;  14.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Verus;  16. 
Erato;  18.  Polymnia.  A  passage  (c) 
leads  to  Room  VI.,  the  Qalleria,  or  Great 
Gallery,  a  magnificent  hall,  60  ft.  long, 
opening  on  the  garden,  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Marchetti  and  De  Angelis. 
The  story  of  Galatea  is  painted  by  the 
latter.  2  columns  and  the  pilasters  are 
in  oriental  alabaster ;  the  medallions  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.  The  series 
of  busts,  in  porphyry  with  alabaster 
torsos,  of  the  12  Caesars  are  modern. 
The  porphyry  urn,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  32. 
A  bronze  statue  of  the  young  Geta. 
—  Room  VII.  Oabinetto,  or  of  the  Her- 
maphrodite. 7.  The  statue  (A)  of  that 
fabulous  creation,  was  found  near 
the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria,  with  that  of  the  same  subject 
now  in  the  Louvre.  3.  A  statue 
of  a  Faun  or  Satyr ;  6.  Bust  of 
Titus;  11.  A  copy  in  marble  of  the 
bronze  6tatue  of  the  shepherd  Martius 
in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  at  the 
Capitol;  10.  A  bust  of  Tiberius;  13. 
of  Corbulon;  15.  A  headless  statue  of 
a  youth,  supposed  to  be  Ilo,  of  fine 
workmanship,  discovered  in  1830  near 
Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum.  The 
ancient  mosaics  on  the  floor,  repre- 
senting fishing  scenes,  were  found  near 
Castel  Arcione,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  round  or 
cast  net  was  exactly  the  same  as  is 
now  practised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.— Room  VIII.  Camera  di  Tirteo, 
formerly  called  della  Candelabra,  the 
candelabra  having  been  lately  re- 
moved to  the  Vestibule  to  make  room 
for— 1.  the  statue  of  Tyrtseus  (i)f  now 
in  the  centre  of  this  apartment.  The 
Borghese  Gladiator,  one  of  the  finest 
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statues  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  stood 
here.  The  paintings,  by  Pecheux 
and  Thiers,  represent  the  Death  of 
Milo,  Polydamas,  and  Theseus.  Of 
the  other  statues  the  most  remarkable 
are  — 2.  Minerva  Polias ;  4.  Apollo  in 
a  toga,  with  a  griffon  and  a  tripod ;  5. 
A  colossal  bust  called  Lucilla;  7.  A 
triple  Caryatid  or  Canephora;  10. 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  discovered  near 
Frascati  in  1823;  15.  ^Gsculapius  and 
Telesphorus ;  a  bas-relief  of  3  draped 
figures,  a  female  in  the  centre,  from 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  some  sena- 
torial family. — Room  IX.,  or  Camera 
Egizziaca.  Id  the  centre  stands  a  mar- 
ble group  of  a  boy  on  a  dolphin  (A),  try- 
ing to  force  open  its  mouth,  and  called 
PaJaemon,  son  of  Alamos  and  Ino; 
3.  Isis ;  4.  Paris ;  8.  Ceres  in  black 
marble;  10.  A  modern  statue  of  a 
Gipsy,  in  bronze  and  marble;  19.  A 
colossal  bust  of  Hadrian ;  20.  An  in- 
different statue  of  a  Venus. — Room  X. 
Camera  del  Faww.  1.  The  fine  statue 
of  the  Dancing  Faun  in  the  centre  of 
this  room  was  discovered  in  1832,  with 
several  others  purchased  by  P.  Bor- 
ghese,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Villa 
at  the  32nd  mile  on  the  Via  Salara. 
2.  Good  draped  statue  of  Ceres ;  3. 
Mercury  Liricinus,  or  inventor  of  the 
lyre ;  4.  Satyr ;  8.  CoDy  of  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles,  in  Parian  marble;  9. 
Pluto;  14.  Sitting  statue  of  Periander. 
Busts;  6.  of  Seneca;  7.  of  Minerva 
Gorgolapha,  or  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa on  her  helmet.  19.  Group  of 
Bacchus  and  Libera. 

The  Upper  Story  is  reached  from  the 
Galleria  at  6  by  a  winding  staircase,  and 
is  entered  by—  Room  I.,  or  the  Galleria, 
The  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  are  by  Lan- 
franco  ;  the  Landscapes  on  the  side- 
walls  by  Hackaert  and  Marchetti.  The 
three  principal  groups  of  statues  in  the 
centre  are  by  Bernini,  and  represent, 
2.  J£neas  carrying  off  Anchises,  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  said  to  have 
been  executed  when  he  was  only  15 
years  old ;  1.  Apollo  and  Daphne,  when 
he  was  in  his  18th  year;  and  3.  David 
in  the  act  of  slaying  Goliath,  one 
of  Bernini's  finest  works.  The  seve- 
ral marble  vases  are  modern.  On 
-me  of  the  tables  is  a  bust  of  Canina, 


the  celebrated  antiquary,  by  Biaetti. — 
Room  11.  Camera  deiRitratii.  1.  The  bust 
of  Paul  V.  by  Bernini ;  2  7.  the  portrait  of 
Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  father  of  that 
pope,  by  Guldo ;  7.  that  of  Paul  V.,  by 
Caravaggio ;  3.  the  bust  of  Card.  ScipV- 
one  Borghese  is  also  by  Bernini.  The 
numerous  other  family  portraits  here 
are  of  little  interest  as  works  of  art. 
Opening  out  of  this  room  is  one 
with  architectural  subjects  by  Mar- 
chetti; and  beyond  the  latter  a  cabi- 
net, on  the  ceiling  of  which  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  Satyr  and  sleeping  Venus, 
by  Gagnereau,  called  also  Jupiter 
and  Antiope. — Room  V.  Camera  delta 
Venere  Vmcitrice,  so  called  from  the,  1. 
statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  by  Ca- 
nova,  who  has  represented  her  as 
Venus  Victrix.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifully-elegant  women  of  her 
day.  The  bas-reliefs  over  the  four 
doors,  in  giallo-wrdico,  by  Pocetti,  re- 
present—  2.  Jupiter  and  his  Eagle; 
3.  Venus  and  Cupid ;  6.  Paris ;  7. 
Apollo.  The  statues,  4  and  5.  of 
Venus'  and  Paris  are  by  Penna.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls,  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  the  Death  of  Achilles,  the  De- 
parture of  Helen,  and  those  on  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an 
English  artist  settled  in  Rome  in  the 
last  century.  The  Presentation  of  the 
Infant  Paris  to  Hecuba,  in  the  octagon 
above  the  central  window,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  Cammuccini. 
— Room  VI.,  Camera  di  Orizonte,  has  its 
walls  covered  with  pictures,  painted 
by  Bloemer,  of  Antwerp,  called  Ori- 
zonte  by  the  Italians.  The  sculptures 
on  the  chimney-piece,  in  rosso-antico, 
of  a  bacchanalian  procession  and  sacri- 
fice are  by  A.  Penna ;  and  the  modern 
statue  of  a  Bacchante  playing  on  the 
lyre,  with  a  Cupid,  by  Tadolini. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Casino, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  are  2  rooms 
containing  a  number  of  indifferent 
pictures,  amongst  which,  4  of  ani- 
mals by  Peters;  a  San  Marino,  by 
Pompeo  Battoni;  a  representation  of 
a  tournament  at  the  Vatican,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  his  court,  is 
interesting  for  the  costumes,  and  for  the 
view  of  St.  Peter's,  then  in  progress, 
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when  the  raising  of  the  dome  had  only 
been  commenced ;  and  an  indifferent 
modern  statue  of  Diana  by  Cavaceppi. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds 
stood  the  Villa  Olgiati,  better  known 
by  its  traditional  name  of  the  Casino  of 
Bap/uxel.  It  consisted  of  3  rooms  deco- 
rated with  frescoes,  arabesques,  and 
medallions,  in  which  Raphael's  beauty 
of  design  was  combined  with  the  most 
delicate  fancy.  They  were  fortunately 
removed  to  the  Borghese  Palace  before 
the  events  of  1 849  (see  p.  285),  when  the 
casino  was  demolished.  The  fresco 
of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  attributed  also  to 
Raphael, was  removed  before  the  Casino 
came  into  Prince  Borghese' s  possession, 
and  was  included  in  the  portion  of  the 
Campana  collection  sold  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  1861 :  it  is  well  known 
as  being  reproduced  on  the  earthen- 
ware of  Urbino  andGubbio.  In  another 
part  of  the  park  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
small  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Faus- 
tina, the  peristyle  consisting  of  2 
granite  columns  with  their  ancient 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  with  copies 
before  it  of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  now 
at  the  Louvre,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via 
Appia. 

Villa  Lante,  on  the  Janiculum,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano, 
contained  4  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  his  scholars.  These 
frescoes  have  been  removed  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Borghese.  As  the  villa  has  been 
converted  into  a  convent  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Sacre*  Coeur,  it  is  closed  except 
to  ladies. 

Villa  Ludovisi,  was  founded  by  Card. 
Ludovisi,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  prince 
of  Piombino,  of  the  Buoncompagni 
family ?  the  descendant  also  of  the 
Ludovisis,  with  whose  order  it  may  be 
seen  on  Thursdays,  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  when  not  inhabited  by  the 
family.  The  grounds,  which  are  very 
extensive,  reaching  from  the  Porta 
Pinciana  to  the  Porta  Salara,  include 
a  portion  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 
They  contain  3  casinos.  The  largest,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Domenichino,  has  nothing 
-worthy  of  notice  in  the  interior;  it  isin- 


habited  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  The  2nd  casino,  on  the  rt.,  con- 
tains a  rich  collection  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures, arranged  in  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  good  catalogues  for 
the  use  of  visitors. — Boom  I.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  in  this  hall  are  statues  of 
— 1.  Hercules  Thermalis ;  4.  Pan  teach- 
ing the  flute  to  Olympus;  11.  Venus 
coming  out  of  the  Bath  ;  13.  Another 
Venus;  15.  A  senatorial  figure,  having 
the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Zenoof  Aphro- 
disium,  cut  on  the  toga;  16.  A  series 
of  sepulchral  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  Labours  of  Hercules ;  19.  Urania; 
9.  Bust  of  Geta ;  20.  Colossal  bust  of 
Juno  in  an  archaic  style;  28.  Semi- 
colossal  bust  of  Venus ;  42,46.  Hermes 
of  Mercury  and  Minerva ;  48.  Hercules  t 
Victor  of  Archelous ;  34.  A  fine  co-  * 
lossal  mask  in  rosso-antico  marble  ;  39, 
40.  Busts  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 
— Room  II.  Containing,  1.  the  fine 
group  of  the  sitting  Mars  reposing 
with  a  Cupid  at  his  feet,  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini, — it 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  group  of 
Mars  and  Venus ;  2.  Bust  of  Claudius ; 
3.  Statue  of  Apollo;  and  5.  of  Mi- 
nerva Medica  ;  7.  The  celebrated 
group  considered  by  Winckelmann  to 
represent  Orestes  discovered  by  Elec- 
tra,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Greek 
sculptor,  Manelaus  pupil  of  Stephanus ; 
9.  A  fine  statue  of  a  youth  with  goat's 
ears,  called  a  Satyr,  the  torso  and  legs 
alone  ancient ;  Colossal  bust  in  bronze 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  23.  Good  heroic 
statue  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  26.  A  statue 
much  restored,  supposed  to  be  of  Bac- 
chus ;  30.  A  statue  of  Bacchus ;  1 7.  A 
bronze  bust  of  Julius  Casar,  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  portraits 
of  that  great  man;  28.  The  group 
of  Pretus  stabbing  himself  after  his 
wife  Arria  had  given  him  the  example, 
is  considered  by  Winckelmann  to  re- 
present Canace  receiving  the  sword 
sent  by  her  father  iEolus ;  30.  Statue 
of  Mercury ;  34.  A  statue  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos  coming  out  of  the  bath ;  41. 
The  fine  colossal  head  known  as  the 
Ludovisi  Juno;  43.  Bernini's  cele- 
brated group  of  Pluto  carrying  off 
Proserpine,  one  of  his  finest  works ; 
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44.  A  bast  of  Hygeia ;  46,  50.  Basts  of 
Aagastas  (?)  and  Antinous ;  a  colossal 
Minerva,  the  Pallas  Iliaca,  by  Antio- 
chus  of  Athens ;  52.  A  bast  of  Clo- 
dias  Albinos;  54.  The  sitting  statue 
of  a  Hero.*  In  the  Casino  of  the 
Aurora,  occupying  the  highest  part 
of  the  grounds,  and  inhabited  by  the 
family  in  May  and  June,  is  the  cele- 
brated fresco,  by  Gwrcino,  represent- 
ing Aurora  in  her  car  driving  away 
Night  and  scattering  flowers  in  her 
course.  In  one  of  the  lunettes  is  Day- 
break, represented  as  a  youth  holding 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  flowers 
in  the  other.  In  another  opposite  is 
Evening,  as  a  young  female  sleeping. 
In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  on  1. 
are  4  landscapes  in  fresco,  with  a 
circle  of  angels  in  the  centre  of 
the  vault ;  2  painted  by  Domeni- 
chmot  and  2  by  Guercino;  and  in 
another  some  very  beautiful  groups  of 
Cupids,  by  T.  Zucchero.  On  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  upper  saloon,  above  the  Hall 
of  the  Aurora,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  Fame, 
accompanied  by  Force  and  Virtue,  also 
by  Guercino ;  from  the  terrace  on  the 
roof  opens  one  of  the  most  extensive 
panoramas  over  Rome  and  the  ad- 
joining Campagna.  The  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  antique  marbles, 
and  other  sculptures  ;  among  whicb 
are  a  Satyr  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo ;  a  Sepulchral  Urn,  with 
high  reliefs  of  a  combat  between 
Romans  and  some  barbarous  nation; 
and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  a  co- 
lossal block  of  Egyptian  granite,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Sallustian  Obelisk  (p.  93)  ;  it  measures 
323  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  nearly  25 
tons  ;  it  was  found  within  the  precincts 
of  this  villa.  The  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and 
well  pierced  with  drives  and  alleys  of 
box,  evergreen  oaks,  and  cy  passes: 
near  the  entrance,  on  the  1.,  are  two 
gigantic  specimens  of  the  Platanus 
onentalis,  amongst  the  largest  that 
exist  of  this  tree. 

Villa  Madama,  on  the  eastern  slopes 

•  The  finest  statues  In  the  Ludovtut  gallery 
have  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Anderson;  these 
photographs  may  be  procured  at  Splthtiver's  Li- 
brary. 


of  Monte  Mario,  about  lj  m.  from  the 
Porto  del  Popolo.  This  interesting 
villa  derives  its  name  from  Margaret 
of  Austria,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  who  married  Alessandro 
de'  Medici.  It  was  built  by  Giulio 
Romano  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.), 
but  from  the  designs  of  Raphael 
It  became  the  property  afterwards  of 
Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
but  has  long  remained  untenanted. 
The  villa  consists  of  a  beautiful  loggia, 
opening  on  a  terrace  garden,  and  richly 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Gvilio 
Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Ddine :  the 
three  cupolas  of  its  vault  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  especially  its  frieze  in 
fresco  of  griffons,  and  the  white  reliefs 
upon  a  blue  ground  on  the  pendentives. 
In  two  rooms  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
building  are  some  good  frescoes ;  those 
forming  the  deep  frieze  round  the  large 
hall  and  the  ceiling,  representing 
Apollo  and  Diana  in  their  chariot, 
drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  with  birds 
and  animals  in  the  compartments,  and 
the  Medicean  arms  in  the  centre,  are 
by  Giulio  Romano,  These  frescoes  are 
engraved  in  Griincr's  work  on  *The 
Architectural  Decorations  of  Rome 
during  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries.' 
The  front  towards  Rome  was  to  have 
consisted  of  a  hemicycle,  decorated 
with  Doric  half-columns  and  niches, 
but  was  never  completed ;  the  opposite 
front,  formed  for  the  greater  part  by 
the  loggia  of  3  arches,  is  Ionic.  A  road 
opening  out  of  that  connecting  the 
Ponte  Molle  with  the  Porta  Angelica 
leads  to  the  Villa  Madama,  which  can 
now  be  visited,  the  family  of  the  gar- 
dener of  the  neighbouring  grounds  re- 
sidin^in  it.  The  house  is  better  cared  for 
than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  beautiful 
loggia,  formerly  open  to  all  weathers, 
is  now  enclosed.  From  the  terrace 
opening  out  of  the  great  hall  there 
is  a  lovely  view  over  the  plain  cf  the 
Tiber,  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains.  The  geologist  will 
be  interested  in  examining  the  strata 
close  to  the  Villa  Madama ;  t!  ey 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  ft*sil 
marine  shells  of  the  pliocene  perio  I. 
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A  path  from  here  through  the  woods 
leads  to  the  top  of  Monte  Mario,  and 
to  the  Villa  Mellini. 

Villa  Massimo,  formerly  Giustini- 
am,  near  the  Lateran,  to  be  seen  by  an 
order  from  Prince  Massimo,  remark- 
able for  its  frescoes  illustrating  the 
ehcfs-d'ceuvre  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  by  modern  German  masters. 
The  first  room  contains  subjects  from 
the  Divina  Coinmedia,  by  Koch  and  Ph. 
Veit;  the  subjects  of  the  2nd,  by 
Schmrr,  are  from  the  Orlando  Furioso ; 
those  of  the  3rd,  by  Overbeck  and 
F'rihrichf  are  from  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata. 

Villa  Maisimo  Mignano,  or  Salus- 
tiana,  near  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  entered 
from  the  Via  di  San  Basilco,  the  pro- 
perty of  Duke  Massimo,  the  head  of 
the  second  branch  of  that  historical 
family.  It  derives  its  second  name 
from  its  position  on  the  site  of  the 
Gardens  of  Sail  us  t.  The  Casino  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  villas 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  flower 
gardens  exceeding  all  others  for  their 
beauty,  variety  of  plants,  &c.  In  its 
great  dining-room  is  placed  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  unfortunate  Count 
Rossi,  who  was  so  barbarously  assassi- 
nated in  June,  1848,  when  proceeding 
as  Minister  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  It  is  perhaps  the 
finest  statue  by  Tenerani  (see  p.  88). 
A  portion  of  the  Carceres  of  the  Circus 
of  Sallnst  exist  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
grounds.  There  is  a  fine  entrance  to 
this  villa,  with  iron  gates,  from  the 
Via  di  San  Nicolo  di  Tolenteno,  one  of 
the  first  objects  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  traveller  on  entering  Rome  from 
the  railway  station. 

Villa  Mattei,  on  the  Olian.  The 
grounds,  which  belong  to  a  religious 
confraternity,  are  not  easily  entered, 
command  splendid  views  —  that  of 
the  Alban  hills,  with  the  aqueducts 
of  the  Campagna  and  the  walls  of 
Rome  in  the  foreground,  is,  perhaps, 
unsurpassed ;  the  view  over  the 
baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  Aventine 
is  also  very  fine.  Several  speci- 
mens of  ancient  marbles  are  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  many 


of  which  have  been  found  on  the  6pot; 
of  the  latter,  on  each  side  of  the  fine 
alley  of  ilexes,  two  pedestals  of  statues 
dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  5th  cohort  of 
the  Vigili,  who  were  stationed  here; 
their  names  are  all  inscribed  on 
them.  The  principal  interest  of 
the  Villa  Mattel  is  from  its  situation 
and  the  magnificent  views  from  its 
grounds.  The  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
encircled  the  part  of  the  Cselian  on 
which  the  Villa  Mattel  stands,  and  the 
modern  bastion,  raised  by  Paul  III.  at 
its  extremity,  rests  upon  the  ruins  of 
these  more  ancient  defences. 

Villa  Medici.— This  fine  Yilla,  on  the 
Monte  Pincio,  the  seat  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  the  property  of  the 
French  government,  was  built  by  Car- 
dinal Ricci,  of  Montepulciano,  from 
the  designs  of  Annibale  Lippi,  with 
the  exception  of  the  garden  facade, 
which  is  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo. 
It  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Card. 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  prior  to  his  being 
elected  Pope  as  Leo  XI.  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  yilla  are  nearly  a  mile 
in  circuit.  The  villa  contains  a  large 
collection  of  casts,  and  in  the  garden 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  The 
French  Academy,  founded  in  1 666  by 
Louis  XIV.,  was  established  in  this 
villa  in  the  beginning  of  the*  present 
century ;  an  annual  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  French  artists  takes  place 
here  every  year  in  May.  The  gardens 
have  been  liberally  opened  to  strangers 
of  late  years,  a  great  advantage  to  the 
foreign  families  residing  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  Upon  the  walls  of 
the  palace  towards  the  garden  are 
several  interesting  fragments  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  amongst  others  a 
curious  relief  of  H.  Coccles  on  the 
Sublician  Bridge,  and  some  represent- 
ing temples  and  other  edifices  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

Villa  Mellini,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Angelica  by  an  excellent  car- 
riage road:  open  to  visitors.  It  was 
built  by  Mario  Mellini,  from  whom 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands  derived 
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its  name.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  situations  about  Rome,  its  great 
attraction  being  the  magnificent  view 
it  commands  over  the  city,  the  Cam- 
pagua,  and  the  distant  mountains.* 
The  casino  offers  little  interest,  ex- 
cept for  the  view  from  the  Belvidere 
on  its  summit.  The  Monte  Mario  is 
an  interesting  point  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  being  composed  of 
beds  of  the  tertiary  marine  strata 
clays  and  sands,  on  which  rest  those 
of  volcanic  tufa.  The  marine  beds, 
especially  those  of  gravel  and  sand, 
are  rich  in  fossil  shells  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  or  Pliocene  period,  more  than  300 
species  having  been  obtained  from 
this  locality;  the  best  points  where 
they  can  be  procured  are  on  the  slopes 
toward  the  Tiber,  behind  the  Villa 
Madama,  and  along  a  path  leading 
through  oak  woods,  and  about  f  m. 
farther  N.,  particularly  in  the  ravine 
which  opens  into  the  meadows  of  la 
Farnesina,  now  used  as  a  military  exer- 
cising ground,  and  at  its  N.W.  ex- 
tremity. 

Villa  Negroni,  or  Massimo,  near  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  villas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome;  a  considerable  part  of  its 
grounds  has  beeu  included  in  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  Station.  A  portion  of 
the  famous  agger  of  Servius  Tullius 
may  be  traced  through  the  grounds 
of  this  villa.  The  mound  called  the 
Monte  della  Giustizia  in  it,  planted 
with  cypresses  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Rome,  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
city.  All  the  antique  statues  and 
marbles  which  have  been  dug  up  at 
various  times  within  the  precincts  of 
this  villa  are  now  dispersed.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Central  Railway  Station, 
where  the  finest  existing  portion  of  the 
agger  and  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  may 
be  seen. 

Villa  Palatina,  formerly  the  Villa 
Spada,  and  now  converted  into  a  con* 
vent  of  Visitandine  nuns,  and  therefore 
closed  to  visitors.    The   remains  of 


*  The  panorama  from  the  Villa  Mellini  haf 
N*n  photographed  very  sucoeatfally  by  Mr. 
-dersoo,  to  be  procured  at  Sptthover'B.    . 


the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  still  visible 
in  the  grounds  of  this  interesting 
villa,  and  the  Casino,  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  have  been  already  no- 
ticed (p.  38).  The  gardens  are  prettily 
laid  out,  but  the  house— half  Chinese, 
half  Gothic— offers  a  singularly  dis- 
agreeable contrast  with  the  classic 
scenery  and  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  entrance  is  from  the 
street  leading  from  the  Arch  of  Titos 
to  the  ch.  of  San  Bonaventura,  and 
close  to  the  latter. 

Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  entered  by  a 
grand  approach  about  £  m.  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  (open  to  the 
public  on  Mon.  and  Frid.  including 
carriages,  private  or  hired,  provided 
drawn  by  2  horses ;  on  Sund.  only  by 
special  permission  from  Prince  Doria\ 
the  most  extensive  villa  on  this  side  of 
Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding  4  m.  in 
circuits  It  was  presented  by  Innocent 
X.  to  Olimpia  Maidalchini,  the  wife  of 
his  brother,  in  1650,  and  was  arranged 
from  the  designs  of  Antinori  and  Al- 
gardi.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
gardens,  avenues,  terraces,  and  planta- 
tions, among  which  the  lofty  pines, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture in  all  views  of  Rome  on  this 
side,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spot.  The  fountains  and  cas- 
cades are  in  the  fantastic  style  of 
the  17th  century.  The  Casino  was 
also  built  by  Algardi.  In  1849  the 
casino  and  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
were  occupied  by  the  republican 
troops  of  Garibaldi,  who  maintained 
his  position  here  for  many  weeks 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  French 
army.  The  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation soon  made  it  essential  to  the 
success  of  General  Oudinot's  opera- 
tions that  the  Romans  should  be  dis- 
lodged, and,  after  having  been  taken 
and  retaken  several  times,  the  casino 
and  its  grounds  were  finally  occupied 
by  the  French  troops.  Some  portions 
of  the  building  suffered  during  these 
operations,  but  have  since  been  com- 
pletely restored,  the  loss  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  owner.  During  the  fre- 
quent struggles  between  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  this  spot,  several  men 
fell  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  needless 
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to  say  that  the  gardens,  fountains, 
statues,  and  other  edifices,  were  seri- 
ously injured.  From  the  side  of  the 
grounds  overlooking  St.  Peter's  we 
have  a  better  view  perhaps  of  the  flank 
of  the  basilica  than  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  place.  The  colum- 
baria and  tombs  discovered  in  these 
grounds  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia.  The  most  complete 
columbarium,  a  very  large  one,  and 
surrounded  by  several  smaller,  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  new  Chapel ;  it  also 
suffered  during  one  of  the  combats 
in  1849,  by  the  fall  of  its  walls;  it 
contains  some  hundred  urns,  but  few 
inscriptions ;  and  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.  Near  it  has  been  recently 
erected  a  semicircular  church  decorated 
with  ancient  Corinthian  columns  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  communicating 
with  the  casino  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
Swiss  cottage  and  dairy ;  the  former 
tenanted  during  May  and  June  by  the 
junior  members  of  the  family.  A 
monument  to  the  French  who  fell  in 
the  sanguinary  struggles  about  the 
villa  has  been  raised,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  great  avenues 
of  evergreen  oaks;  it  consists  of  an 
octagonal  temple,  having  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  on  its  front,  covered  by  a 
canopy  supported  by  4  white  marble 
Doric  columns,  with  the  names  of 
several  of  the  dead  who  lie  beneath  in- 
scribed on  the  basement.  The  popular 
name  of  Belrespiro,  given  to  the  Villa 
Pamfili  by  the  Romans,  can  allude 
only  to  the  delightful  variety  of  its 
scenery,  not  to  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
as  the  park  is  uninhabitable  from  ma- 
laria in  July  and  August  Nearer  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  the  villas  of  the 
Vascello,  Corsini,  and  of  the  Quattro 
Venti,  being  nearer  to  the  walls,  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  frequent 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  were  reduced 
to  an  irremediable  state  of  ruin.  The 
two  latter  have  been  since  purchased 
by  Prince  Doria,  and  a  part  of  their 
grounds  added  to  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
forming  a  new  approach  from  the 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio.  An  ancient 
paved  way  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Orangery  of  the  Villa  Pamfili, 


which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cross- 
road from  the  Via  Aurelia  to  the  Via 
Vitellia. 

The  Vila  Wolkonski,  formerly  Pa- 
lombara,  on  the  Esquiline,  occupies, 
with  the  Villa  Massimo,  a  considerable 
extent  between  the  two  roads  leading 
from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  to  the 
Basilicas  of  the  Lateran  and  of  Santa 
Croce:  it  is  now  the  property  of  a 
Russian  princess.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out.  From  the  highest 
point  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
Campagna,  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  line 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which  car- 
ried its  waters  from  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore to  the  Cselian.  A  curious  Colum- 
barium, consisting  of  3  chambers 
superposed,  has  been  opened  in  the 
grounds  of  this  villa,  near  the  aque- 
duct; on  the  front  which  faced  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  is  an  inscription 
in  fine  Roman  characters,  stating  it  to 
have  belonged  to  a  certain  T.  Claudius 
Vitalis,  an  architect,  and  erected  by 
Eutvchius,  one  of  the  same  trade ;  it 
is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Nero.  The  terracotta 
sarcophagus  in  the  lower  chamber, 
with  bones,  is  of  a  much  later  period. 
Strangers  are  admitted  into  the  grounds 
with  a  permission  to  be  obtained  from 
the  agent  at  the  Russian  embassy.  The 
Casino  is  a  mere  garden-house,  and 
devoid  of  interest. 


§  34.  -Catacombs. 

A  review  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
monuments  of  Rome  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  brief  notice  of  those 
subterranean  excavations  which  served 
as  places  of  refuge  and  of  worship  to 
the  earliest  followers  of  our  faith 
during  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
suffer  under  the  predecessors  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  of  repose  after  death  to 
so  many  thousands,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity  to  the  6th  cent, 
of  our  era. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Catacomb,  now  generally 
applied  to  all  these  excavations;  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
the  7th  cent,  to  designate  a  limited 
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space  or  vault  beneath  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Appian  Way,  ad 
Catacumbas,  where  the  remains  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  were  deposited 
when  recovered  from  certain  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by  stealth 
to  their  country.  Its  general  appli- 
cation, however,  to  these  Christian 
sepulchres,  was  only  at  a  much  later 
period,  for  we  find  these  caverns  of 
Christian  resort  and  interment  uni- 
versally designated,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs  and  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  Cemeteries,  or  Places  of 
Repose, 

The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
considerable  numbers — about  sixty  in 
all — in  every  direction  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  any  exist  within  the  precincts  of 
modern  Rome,  even  inside  of  the  Aure- 
lian  wall,  much  less  of  the  more  ancient 
precinct  of  Servius  Tullius,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  enactment  of  the 
12  Tables  which  forbade  intramural 
interment,  and  by  the  secrecy  which 
the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to 
observe,  in  resorting  when  alive,  and 
conveying  the  remains  of  their  brethren 
when  dead,  to  these  places  of  retirement 
and  repose. 

A  very  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  subterranean  cemeteries 
has  been  long  entertained,  that  they 
were  originally  Arenaria,  or  sandpits, 
from  which  the  Romans  extracted  that 
peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  ashes  called 
Arena  by  the  ancients  and  Pozzolanaby 
the  moderns,  so  extensively  used  in  the 
composition  of  their  mortars.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  several 
catacombs  now  scarcely  permits  of 
attributing  any  portion  of  those  used  for 
interment  to  such  an  origin ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  renders  evident  that  they  were 
formed  expressly  for  the  purpose  we 
now  see  them  used,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Arenarise,  except, 
when  lying  beneath  these  Pagan  ex- 
cavations, the  latter  were  converted 
into  passages  leading  to  them,  and  of 
which  we  shall  see  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample  in  the  Catacombs  of  Sant'  Agnese 
'p.  352). 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  of 


excavation  employed,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  inform  our  readers  how  the 
region  about  Rome  in  which  the  cata- 
combs are  situated  is  mineralogically 
constituted.  The  immediate  surface 
of  the  Campagna  consists  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  in  the  part  which 
more  particularly  interests  us,  as  con- 
nected with  the  catacombs,  and  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Tiber,  almost  exclusively 
so.  These  volcanic  rocks  are,  however, 
of  different  natures  and  ages ;  the  most 
ancient  a  rather  compact  conglomerate, 
called  tufa  lithoide  by  the  local  writers, 
the  most  ancient  deposit  of  the  Latian 
volcanoes,  and  still  extensively  em- 
ployed as  building-stone ;  and  of  inco- 
herent dejections  of  ashes  and  scoria?, 
which,  lying  on  the  former,  constitute, 
with  a  fe  w  currents  of  solid  lava,  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Campagna. 
It  is  in  the  second  deposit,  which  often 
solidified  from  having  been  deposited 
under  water,  called  tufa  granokwe,  that 
nearly  all  the  Catacombs  have  been 
excavated,  its  dry  and  porous  nature 
rendering  it  easy  of  being  hollowed 
en  into  galleries  without  artificial  sup- 
port, whilst  it  afforded  a  comparatively 
healthy  retreat  for  the  living  who  fre- 
quented them.  The  pozzolana  above 
referred  to  generally  forms  insulated 
deposits,  rarely  of  considerable  extent, 
in  the  tufa  granulare.  These  volcanic 
deposits  constitute  a  series  of  low  hills 
intersected  by  valleys,  so  that  each 
cemetery  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
sulated group,  never  crossing  the  inter- 
mediate depressions  or  ravines.* 

The  Catacombs  consistof  an  immense 
net-work  of  subterranean  passages  or 
galleries,  generally  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  sometimes  tor- 
tuous, more  rarely  diverging  from  a 
centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  near  S. 
Lorenzo  fuorileMura.  These  galleries 
vary  in  length  and  height ;  in  general 
they  may  be  stated  to  be  8  ft  high  by 
3  to  5  ft  wide;  the  roof  b  either 
horizontal  or  slightly  vaulted,  and 
seldom  requires  any  other  support  than 

*  The  geological  description  of  the  strata  ia 
which  the  Catacombs  axe  excavated,  as  given  ta 
Di  Bool's  'Roma  Sotterranea,'  ta  written  evi- 
dently by  one  little  conversant  with  the 
he  professes  to  treat  ot 
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its  sides  in  the  tufa  in  which  are 
excavated  the  sepulchral  loculi  or 
graves,  forming  tiers  above  each 
other.  These  graves  are  irregular 
in  size,  persons  of  all  ages  being 
interred  close  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
in  depth,  sometimes  being  destined  to 
contain  a  single  corpse,  in  other  cases 
two  or  three.  The  average  number  of 
graves  in  each  tier  is  about  5,  and  their 
length  8  ft.,  and  when  undisturbed  are 
found  closed  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles, 
on  which  inscriptions  and  Christian  em- 
blems are  often  cut  or  painted.  Besides 
these  loculi  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
galleries,  wider  spaces  called  Arcosolia, 
consisting  of  an  arch  over  a  grave,  or 
a  sarcophagus  hollowed  in  the  tufa, 
are  frequent,  forming  a  kind  of  small 
apse  over  the  place  where  the  body 
was  deposited.  A  third  class,  in  theshape 
of  sepulchral  chambers,  surrounded  with 
loculi  and  arcisolia,  occur  at  intervals, 
\  and  which  have  often  also  been  con- 
verted into  family  vaults  and  places  of 
worship :  to  these  the  name  of  Cubicula 
has  been  applied.  A  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  crypts  or  chapels  of  larger 
dimensions  were  destined  for  places 
of  meeting  and  worship. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  horizontal  extent 
of  the  Catacombs,  even  to  supposing 
them  to  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli  on  one 
side  and  to  Ostia  on  the  other ;  from 
the  most  accurate  surveys  made  of  late 
years,  it  is  now  certain  that  most  of 
them  form  insulated  systems  of  excava- 
tions, having  an  inconsiderable  lateral 
extent  and  seldom  communicating 
with  each  other.  About  sixty  have 
been  enumerated,  most  within  a  cir- 
cle of  3  m.  from  the  modern  walls, 
the  farthest  removed  being  that  of 
St.  Alexander,  about  6  m.  on  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  bodies  deposited 
in  these  early  cemeteries  by  that 
of  graves  which  exist  within  a  given 
area  in  those  already  explored;  but 
as  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
extent  of  galleries  in  each  is  very 
incomplete,  the  results  deduced  from 
such  calculations  are  unsatisfactory, 
amounting  to  little  better  than  guess- 


work. Padre  Marchi,  who  had  paid 
more  attention  to  Christian  archaeology 
than  any  modern  author,  supposed  that 
each  cemetery  contains  100,000  graves, 
and,  there  being  sixty  in  all,  it  would 
follow  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  6th  cent., 
after  which  the  Christians  enjoyed 
unrestricted  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
interment  for  their  dead  above  ground, 
the  number  deposited  in  the  Catacombs 
would  amount  to  six  millions.*  As  to 
the  age  of  the  Catacombs,  some  date 
soon  after  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  subsequent 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  cent. ;  they 
were  often  repaired  in  later  times,  when 
they  became  the  resort  of  penitents  and 
pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
and  early  popes. 

Many  of  the  crypts  or  Cubicula, 
originally  family  vaults,  were  sub- 
sequently converted  into  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  may  be  considered  as  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Constantine :  it  was  only 
after  the  conversion  of  that  Emperor 
to  Christianity  that  its  rites  were  per- 
mitted to  be  celebrated  in  public,  but 
long  afterwards,  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  localities,  these  crypts  continued  to 
be  resorted  to  for  devotional  purposes. 

It  was  in  later  times  that  oratories 
and  churches  were  erected  over  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  cemeteries, 
with  more  convenient  means  of  access 
in  the  form  of  stairs.  Several  of  these 
churches  have  been  subsequently 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  and 
about  Rome.  St.  Peter's  was  erected 
over  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St. 
Paul's  over  that  of  Santa  Lucina,  San 
Lorenzo  over  those  of  S.  Hypolitus  and 
S.  Cyriaca,  and  the  beautiful  basilica  of 
S.  Agnese  over  the  catacomb  in  which 
that  virgin  martyr  was  interred. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christian  dead  were  deposited  in  Loculi, 
Arcosolia,  or  Cubicula,  a  few  were 
placed  in  marble  urns  decorated  with 
Christian  emblems;  some  of  these 
sarcophagi  may  be  still   seen  m  situ, 

•  Slg.  Mlchele  dl  Bool  calculates  that  the 
galleries  of  the  Catacombs  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  occupy  a  length  of  957,800 
yards  (876,000  metres),  or  587  geographical 
miles— a  very  small  portion  only  of  which  has 
been  explored. 
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and  others  in  the  Christian  Museum  at 
the  Lateran,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 
were  in  the  churches  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Catacombs,  or  in  the  vestibules 
of  the  basilicas  subsequently  erected 
on  their  sites. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  ceme- 
teries about  Kome  has  occupied  agood 
deal  of  attention  of  late  years.  They 
were  for  the  first  time  most  thoroughly 
explored  by  a  Maltese  named  Bosio ; 
his  researches  being  published  after  his 
death  in  a  ponderous  folio,*  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  most 
of  the  catacombs  then  known,  with 
a  few  ground-plans  and  copies  of  their 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  will  well  repay  those 
interested  in  Christian  archaeology. 
It  is  only,  however,  during  our  own 
times  that  this  branch  of  antiquarian 
research  has  been  resumed  in  a  really 
scientific  manner,  and  with  the  view  of 
connecting  the  early  Christian  paintings 
and  sculptures  with  the  history  and  cere- 
monies of  the  primitive  Church :  for  this 
we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  late  Father  Giuseppe  Marchi,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  the  most  accurate 
modern  interpreter  of  early  Christian 
archaeology.  His  work  f  is  a  model 
of  learning  and  diligent  research ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  had 
prevented  his  following  it  up  as  was 
intended  with  a  description  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  &c.,  which  exist  in 
the  Museums  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
Lateran,  Collegio  Romano,  &c.  A 
French  work  on  a  magnificent  scale 
has  been  since  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  by  Mr.  Perret ;  X  it  contains 
copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Bosio,  and  of  the  most  re- 

*  La  Roma  Sottoranea  dl  Antonio  Bosio. 
1  vol.  folio.    Roma,  1632. 

t  Monument!  Primitivi  delle  Art!  Christiane, 
nella  Metropoli  del  Christianismo,  destgnati  ed 
illustrati,  in  4«.  Roma.  1844-45.  The  work 
with  its  70  plates,  is  confined  to  the  topography 
and  architecture  of  the  catacomb*. 

t  Lea  Gataoombes  de  Rome,  par  Lonit  Perret. 
•  vols,  folio.    Paris,  1852, 1863. 


markable  paintings  discovered  in  them : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  have 
been  too  artistically  worked  upon,  to 
give  them  a  degree  of  pre-Raphael-like 
beauty  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
originals,  thus  depriving  them  of  mnch 
of  their  primitive  interest  and  rude 
artistic  character.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Padre  Marchi,  his  pupil  Car. 
de'  Rossi  is  now  engaged,  under  the 
patronage  of  Pius  IX.,  in  preparing  for 
publication  a  complete  collection  of  all 
the  Christian  inscriptions,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  11,000  *  The  works  of  Ger- 
bet,  Gaume,  Raoul,  Rochette,  &c,  in 
French,  of  Maitland  and  Macfarlane  in 
English,  are  compiled  from  Italian 
sources,  and  have  small  pretensions  to 
originality.  An  interesting,  and,  as  far 
as  its  limited  size  permitted,  a  useful 
little  workf  npon  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Spencer  Northcote,  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  has  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  studies  during  a  prolonged 
residence  at  Rome;  his  book,  by  far 
the  best  abridgment  we  have  seen  on 
the  Christian  cemeteries  round  the 
Eternal  City,  and  its  museums  of  early 

*  Inscriptiones  Christiana  Urbis  Rom*  ki 
prioribusa  Christ©  seculls  positss,  1  vol.  161.  of 
600  ppu,  1861,  to  be  procured  at  SpitfaSwr's 
library.  Cav.de*  Rossi  is  also  engaged  on  a  mora 
general  work  npon  the  Catacombs,  under  tine  title 
of  'Roma  Sotteranea  CrUUana/  the  first  two 
volumes  of  which  embrace  the  general  history 
of  the  Catacombs,  and  the  description  of  that  of 
8.  Callixtns.  Oav.  de'  Rossi  also  publishes,  though 
somewhat  irregularly,  a  bimonthly  journal  (Bul- 
letino  dell'  Arcbeologia  CristUna)  in  which  new 
discoveries  in  the  Catacombs  are  announced. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  paintings  at  present 
visible  in  the  Catacombs,  there  is  a  great  exagge- 
ration of  a  recent  English  authors  statement 
that "  they  have  in  a  very  large  proportion  been 
renewed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  and  ideas  of  that  period. 
Many  have  also  been  renewed  In  the  l$th 
century/'  Catalogue  of  a  series  of  Photograph* 
illustrative  of  the  Archeology  of  Rome:  Oxford, 
1867. 

f  The  Roman  Catacombs,  or  some  Account  of 
the  Burial-places  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcote,  1  voL  12m«. 
2nd  edit.  London,  1S59.  More  recently  tin- 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  of  Oriel  College,  has  inserted 
a  series  of  letters  on  the  early  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions and  Monuments  of  Rome  in  the  *  Gnardim ' 
newspaper  from  Aug.  to  Dec  i860  :  since  col- 
lected in  a  volume  entitled  '  Letters  from  Home 
to  Friends  In  England,'  i  vol.  l2mo.  1862. 
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Christian  art,  'will  prove  a  conve- 
nient manual  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  branch  of  archeology. 
A  very  interesting  work  has  appeared 
on  the  Roman  Catacombs,  "  Roma  Sot- 
toranea,  or  some  Account  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs/'  by  the  Revs.  J.  Spencer 
Northcote  and  R.  Brownlow  (London, 
1  vol.  8vo.,  1869),  in  which  the  visitor 
will  find  the  best  description  of  them 
in  our  language ;  although  it  purports 
to  be  the  abridgment  of  an  Italian  work, 
it  contains  much  general  information 
on  the  early  Christian  Cemeteries,  and 
-will  be  the  best  guide  to  our  country- 
men at  Rome  on  a  subject  now  attract- 
ing  so  much  and  well  deserved  atten- 
tion. 

Cardinal  Wiseman's  Fabiola  contains 
much  useful  information  on  the  Cata- 
combs, derived  chiefly  from  Marchi 
and  de'  Rossi,  mixed  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  fiction:  although  it  cannot 
serve  as  a  Guide,  the  elegant  style  of 
its  author,  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge on  the  history  of  the  early 
Church,  will  render  its  perusal  interest- 
ing after  visiting  the  sacred  localities 
referred  to  in  its  pages.  Connected  with 
the  Catacombs,  the  work  of  Father 
Garucci  now  in  progress  of  publication, 
on  the  minor  monuments,  utensils,  &c, 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  discovered 
for  the  most  part  in  these  cemeteries, 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
department  of  antiquarian  research. 

The  catacombs  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome,  assisted  by  a  Board  or  Com- 
mission of  Sacred  Archeology.  Ex- 
cept for  those  of  St.  Sebastian,  which 
are  at  all  times  accessible,  a  special 
permission  to  visit  the  others  must  be 
obtained  at  the  Cardinal  Vicar's  office, 
No.  70,  in  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  where 
it  is  always  very  obligingly  granted 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  His 
Eminence,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
through  the  managers  of  Piale's  or  Spit- 
hovers  Libraries.  These  permissions  are 
Generally  issued  for  the  Catacombs  of 
.  Agnese,  S.  Callisto,  and  SS.  Nereo 
and  Achilleo,  the  two  latter  being  situ- 
ated near  each  other;  the  orders  are 
only  available  for  Sundays.  The  cus- 
todes  will  in  general  procure  the  neces- 


sary lights,  for  which  a  gratuity  will 
be  expected.  To  visit  the  Catacombs 
and  Basilica  of  S.  Alexander  on  the 
Via  Nomentana  a  permission  will  also 
be  necessary,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  College, 
to  which  the  site  belongs. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  Cata- 
combs we  shall  now  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  most  remarkable  in 
their  topographical  order,  entering 
more  into  detail  on  those  best  worth 
the  stranger's  notice,  as  we  pass  in  re- 
view the  several  localities. 

Commencing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber:  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
rises  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  Monti  Parioli, 
which  extend  to  the  river  near  the 
Ponte  Molle,  being  the  prolongation  of 
the  Pincian ;    it  is  chiefly  composed 
of  a  freshwater  deposit,  in  which  have 
been  excavated  several  cemeteries ;  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Pope  St. 
Julius  before  reaching  the  Casino  di 
Papa  Giulio,  and  farther  on  of  St  Va- 
lentinus.    There  are  some  paintings  in 
the  latter,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a 
representation  of  the  Cross,  but  dating 
probably  from  as  late  as  the  12th  cent. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  hill  are 
the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Gianutus  and  Ba- 
silla,    Ermetes    and    Pamphilus,    and 
farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  those  of  SS.  Priscilla  and  Bri- 
gida ;  in  the  first  of  these  is  one  of 
the  longest  subterranean  galleries  yet 
discovered,  and  in  the  last,  to  which 
the  entrance  is  from  a  villa,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
a  very  curious  circular  chapel,  and  a 
Cubiculum  decorated  with  mosaics — 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  catacombs — 
representing  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
and  the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus.    At 
a  short  distance  outside    the    Porta 
Salara,  beyond  the  Villa  Albani,  and 
entered  from  the  Ciampi  and  Carcano 
Vineyards,   is  the  Cemetery  of  Sta. 
Felicita  or  S.  Antonio ;  it  has  3  tiers 
of  galleries  much  dilapidated.    Not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  ch.  over  it  men- 
tioned   by   William    of  Malmesbury. 
The  Cemetery  of  SS.  Thraso  and  Sa- 
turninus  opens  from  the  Villa  Gor- 
golanti,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roaa    and  a  short  way  farther  on  is 
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very  extensive,  bat  of  difficult  access. 
It  contains  numerous  chambers,  with 
the  usual  painted  subjects.  In  one  is 
an  inscription,  '*  Dormitio  Silvestri " — 
the  sleeping-place  of  Silvester.  The 
last  catacomb  of  any  interest  on  the 
Via  Salara  is  that  of  Santa  PriscUla. 
near  the  descent  towards  the  Anio — 
the  entrance  from  the  farm  buildings 
of  the  Vigna  Belloni,  near  the  high- 
road :  in  one  of  its  chapels  is  a 
painting  of  a  bishop  seated,  giving  a 
veil  to  a  female,  whilst  others  surround 
her,  amongst  whom  one  holds  a  child 
in  her  arms,  supposed  to  be  Santa  Pris- 
cilla,  with  one  of  her  daughters,  Prax- 
edes  or  Pudentiana,  converted  by  St. 
Pius,  or  Santa  Domitilla,  by  St.  Cle- 
ment; and  on  the  vault  over  a  grave, 
a  group  of  a  female  with  a  child,  in 
which  the  partisans  of  early  Mariolatry 
see  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  which 
they  believe  to  date  from  the  2nd  cen- 
tury ;  if  so  it  would  be  the  most  ancient 
known  representation  of  the  Mother 
of  our  Saviour.  The  space  which 
lies  between  the  Via  Salara  and  Via 
Nomentana  is  rich  in  sepulchral  exca- 
vations, the  soil,  a  friable  volcanic  tufa, 
being  well  suited  for  the  purpose.    On 


the  Via  Nomentana,  outside  the  Porta 
Pia,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  Villa 
Patrizzi,  is  the  small  Catacomb  of  S. 
Nicomedus,  and  at  ll  m.  from  the  gate 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries— 

The  Catacombs  of  Saint  Agnese.  The 
entrance  is  from  a  vineyard  on  the  1., 
about  J  m.  beyond  the  beautiful  ba- 
silica of  the  same  name  (Bee  p.  139). 
The  cemetery  of  S.  Agnese  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  good  preserva- 
tion, for  the  many  paintings  contained 
in  its  crypts,  for  its  places  of  worship, 
and  for  its  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive arenaria,  which  forms  a  part  of  it ; 
there  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  the 
uppermost  the  most  ancient.  Descend- 
ing the  stairs,  which  probably  date 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  gallery  of  considerable 
height,  the  walls  of  which  are  hollowed 
out  into  hculi,  all  of  which  have  been 
long  rifled  of  their  contents.  The 
visitor  will  remark  the  unequal  size  of 
these  graves— that  several  are  much 
deeper  than  others,  when  destined  to 
contain  side  by  side  more  corpses  than 
I  one.     Near  some  may  be  yet  seen  the 
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impression  of  the  glass  vessel  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  grave,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  blood  of 
a  martyr.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance  is  a  rudely-scratched  inscrip- 
tion, on  the  mortar  closing  of  a  grave, 
to  a  certain  Abundantia  and  Turbantia, 
-with  the  names  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  a.d.  336,  thus  fixing  the  age  of 
this  part  of  the  cemetery.    About  100 
yds.  farther  on  is  the  first  cubiculum 
of  any  importance.    It  contains  several 
graves,  and,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
gallery,  a  Sedia,  or  arm-chair,  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  chamber  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  cate- 
chumens, the  seat  being  that  of  the  in- 
structing priest  or  deacon.     Not  far 
from  this  is  a  chamber  for  female  cate- 
chumens, devoid  of  all  kind  of  orna- 
ment, but  having  a  seat  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  it  being  the  rule  amongst  the 
primitive  Christians  that  there  should 
always  be  two  priests  or  instructors,  or 
a  priest  and  a  deaconess,  present  in  as- 
semblies of  females.     Proceeding  far- 
ther, we  enter  a  cubiculum  with    a 
vaulted  roof;  the  altar,  as  usual,  is  in  an 
arcosolium,*  near  which  in  one  of  the 
corners  is  a  credence  table,  cut  out  of 
the  tufa  rock.    The  whole  of  thi s  chapel 
is  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  are 
paintings    of    Moses   taking   off  his 
sandals     before    ascending    to     the 
Mount,  and  his  striking  the  rock ;  and 
over   an  arcosolium  on  the  rt.,    the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den  on  one  side,  and  the  Three 
Children  in  the  fiery  Furnace  on  the 
other.     From  here  turning  into  the 
neighbouring  gallery,  we  find  a  cubi- 
culum, the  paintings  on    which    are 
well  preserved.      Over  the  arcosolium 
facing   the  entrance    we   see    Christ 
between  six  of  the  Apostles,  the  latter 
without  nimbi  round  the  head.    The 
roof  is  divided  into  compartments  in 
which  are  painted   Jonas  under  the 
arbour,  Moses  striking  the  rock.  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  an  Orante  or  female  with 
uplifted  arms  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
with  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  centre, 

*  From  Arcus  and  Solium,  a  sarcophagus  cat 
in  the  rock.  The  prototype  of  the  arched 
Gothic  recess-tombs  in  our  early  English 
churches. 


surrounded  by  representations  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  &c.  There  is  also  in  this 
chamber  a  small  credence-table.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  recesses  in 
this  catacomb  is  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Cathedral  or  Basilica;  it  is 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  but  in  the 
lower  tier  of  galleries;  it  consists  of 
3  divisions ;  the  most  remote,  the  Pres- 
bytery, contains  the  episcopal  chair, 
having  low  seats  on  each  side  for  the 
priests.  From  the  damp  nature  of  the 
rock  here,  there  are  no  paintings  on 
the  walls  or  vault,  but  on  a  projecting 
cornice  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
moveable  pictures  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites,  and  two  niches, 
possibly  for  small  statues,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery  a  smaller 
cubiculum,  also  with  columns,  dividing 
it  into  2  portions ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destined  for  females,  whilst  the 
male  portion  of  the  congregation  re- 
sorted to  the  larger  basilica.  The 
visitor  who  can  afford  time  will  do 
well  before  leaving  this  catacomb  to 
examine  the  arcnaricc  or  pits  from 
which  pozzolana  was  extracted  before 
the  excavation  of  the  cemetery.  They 
are  at  its  farthest  extremity, *  nearly 
under  where  the  basilica  of  S.  Agnese 
stands,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  large 
gloomy  caverns,  very  different  in  form 
from  the  sepulchral  galleries.  They 
appear  to  have  been  made  use  of  as 
a  vestibule  to  the  latter,  as  stairs  lead 
from  them  into  the  sepulchral  gal- 
leries, and  a  deep  excavated  6haft, 
by  which  the  corpses  were  probably 
lowered  to  their  last  resting  places.  It 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  like 
this!  to  describe  even  a  tenth  part  of 
the  particularities  of  this  cemetery ; 
but  there  is  one  which  no  visitor 
ought  to  omit  to  see.  From  a  painting  in 
it,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  crypt  or 
chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  in  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  the  catacomb;  it  consists 
of  a  square  cubiculum  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  preceded  by  an 
oblong  vestibule ;  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity is  an  altar  under  an  arcoso- 
liam, over  which  is  a  painting— which 
unfortunately  has  been  mutilated  by  a 
grave  being  cut  through  it  in  more 
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recent  times— of  a  female  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  an  Orante  or  in  the 
attitude  of  praying,  with  a  boy  in  front, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Virgin  and 
the  youthful  Saviour ;  whilst  on 
either  side  is  the  hbarum  or  mono- 
gram of  Constantine,  which  shows 
that  it  is  at  least  not  older  than  the 
4th  cent.  The  absence  of  the  aureola 
of  glory,  or  nimbus,  would  indicate 
that  it  was  anterior  to  the  middle  of 
the  5th  cent,  when  that  ornament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  introduced.  On 
the  arch  above  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
with  others  in  adoration  on  either  side. 
In  the  lowest  tier  of  galleries,  and  not 
far  from  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is 
a  well-preserved  chamber,  called  the 
Baptistery:  from  a  spring  running 
through  it,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  baptismal  rites ;  in  its 
corners  are  rude  imitations  of  columns, 
cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  on  one  side  a 
deep  niche,  probably  to  contain  the  sa- 
cred vessels ;  the  roof  being  covered  with 
stalactite,  all  the  paintings  have  been 
lost.  In  passing  through  the  sepulchral 
galleries  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
most  of  the  graves  had  been  opened, 
there  are  several  still  intact,  some  of 
which  bear  inscriptions  either  cut  on  the 
slabs  of  marble,  or  painted  on  the  tiles, 
by  which  they  are  closed ;  on  some  are 
roughly  scratched,  upon  the  closing 
cement,  Christian  emblems;  amongst 
others,  rude  representations  of  a 
palm-branch,  supposed  to  mark  the 
resting-place  of  those  who  suffered 
martyrdom ;  on  others,  impressions  of 
coins,  more  rarely  of  glass  vases,  and 
often  names.  The  visitor  will  also  re- 
mark that  the  numerous  chambers  used 
for  worship  are  for  the  most  part  in 
pairs  in  this  cemetery,  that  is,  that  two 
open  opposite  to  eacn  other,  out  of  the 
sepulchral  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  in  which  A  represents 
this  gallery ;  B  C  the  altar  cubicula ;  d 
the  arcosolia  behind  the  altars ;  e  e  seats 
for  instructors  or  priests  cut  in  the  tufa  ; 
/  /  ledges  near  the  entrance,  on  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  move- 
able paintings ;  g  g  loculi  or  graves  cut 
subsequently  in  the  walls  of  the  cubi- 
cal am.  The  smaller  cubiculum  C  is 
supposed  to  have  been   destined  for 


females.  No  inscription  has  been  found 
in  this  cemetery  oi  an  earlier  date  than 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
3rd  and  4th ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  at  a  later  period. 

Besuming  our  topographical  survey, 
about  4  m.  beyond  S.  Agnese,  and  close 
to  the  Via  Nomentana,  is  that  of  S. 
Alessandro,  over  which  has  been  dis- 
covered of  late  years  the  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  that  pontiff  of  the  2nd  cent^ 
and  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in 
our  excursions  from  Rome  (see  p.  428'. 
On  each  side  of  the  Via  Tiburtina,  and 
before  reaching  the  Anio,  are  several 
cemeteries,  especially  near  the  basilica 
of  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  placed  over 
that  of  Santa  Cyriaca :  the  late  exca- 
vations behind  this  ch.  for  enlarging 
the  adjoining  Cemetery  have  laid  open 
several  of  its  sepulchral  galleries  (see 
p.  138).    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  is    the  Cat.   of  St.   Hypolitus. 
The  most  remarkable  cemeteries  on 
the  Via  Labicana,  which  follows,  are 
those  of  S.  Castulus,  1  m.  outside  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  of  SS.  Peter  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  of  St.  Helena,  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  tomb  of  that 
empress  (p.   72)  at  Tor  Pignatarra. 
The  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcel- 
linus  is  remarkable  for  some   of  its 
paintings — an  Agape,  or  Love  Feast ; 
the  Virgin  receiving  the  Offerings  of 
two  of  the  Magi;    Christ  between S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  below,  4  saints 
buried  here — Petrus  (not  the  Apostle), 
Gorgonius,   Marcellinus,  and    Tibur- 
tius,  and  four  streams  issuing  from  be- 
neath   a    mound,   on    which    stands 
the  mystic  lamb ;  over  one  is  written 
the  word  jordas;    the   entrance  to 
this  cemetery  is  from  the  ch.,  that 
of  S.    Helena    from    the    Yijna   dei 
Grande,    a   little    farther    on.      The 
vicinity  of  the    Via   Latina    is  rich 
in  catacombs;  1  m.  beyond  the  Ac- 
re! ian  wall  is  that  of  Santa  Eugenia ; 
and  at  the  2nd  milestone  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where    the   ancient 
road  is  intersected  by  the  modern  one 
to  Albano,  is  the  cemetery  of  i  Santi 
Qttattro,  on   the  1.,  near   the   recent 
excavations  which  have  led,  amongst 
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other  discoveries,  to  that  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Stephen,  erected  by  St.  Leo  I.  in 
the  5th  cent,  (see  p.  406).  The  other 
catacombs  on  the  Via  Latina  are  those 
of  Apronianu8,  Gordianns,  Tertallinus, 
&c.  But  of  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  Rome  there  is  none  near 
which  we  meet  with  more  interesting 
Christian  excavations  tban  along  the 
Via  Appia,  and  its  neighbouring  em- 
branchment the  Via  Ardeatina,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of 
S.  Callixtus  and  S.  Pretextatus  on  the 
former,  and  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus 
on  the  latter,  and  which  now,  being 
easy  of  access,  can  be  visited  with 
great  facility. 

The  Catacombs  of  8.  Callixtus,  which 
have  acquired  an    historical  interest 
from    the   recent  discoveries   of  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  some  of  the 
early  popes,  are  situated  beneath  that 
triangular  space  which  separates  the  Via 
Appia  from  the  Via  Ardeatina  or  Strada 
della  Madonna  del  Divino  Amore,  and 
which    in    classical    time  was   occu- 
pied by  the  Campus   of  the  Divas 
Kediculus  (p.  38),  and  at  present  by 
the  Vigna  Amendola ;  the  entrance  to 
them  is  near  where  stood  the  second 
Milliarium  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  is 
easily  found  by  a  marble  tablet  having 
the  name  engraved  over  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  vineyard.    As  well  as  those 
of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  they  are 
only  open  to  visitors  on  Sunday,  and 
who  must  be  provided  with  a  permission 
from  the  Cardinal  Vicar.    The  Ceme- 
tery of  S.  Callixtus,  long  confounded 
with   that  beneath  the  basilica  of  St 
Sebastian,  appears  to  be  distinct  from 
the  latter;  it  is  very  extensive  and  has 
been  only  partially  examined;  its  most 
curious  portions  being  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  entrance.    As  this 
catacomb  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  frequently  visited,  we  have  an- 
nexed a  ground-plan  of  its  very  im- 
portant   portion.      Descending   by    a 
flight  of  ancient  steps  (A),  which  date 
from  a  period  subsequent  to  Constan- 
tine,  and  near  which  stood  a  ch.,  in 
which  Pope  Damasus  and  his  family 
were   buried  (some  fragments  of  the 
walls  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring 


farm-buildings),  we  arrive  in  a  kind 
of  open  space  or  vestibule  (B)  sur- 
rounded with  loculi  or  graves,  and  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  inscriptions 
(a  a)  scratched  on  its  stuccoed  walls 
by  devotees  and  pilgrims  who  had 
come  here  to  visit  the  resting-places  of 
the  saints  whose  remains  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  chambers.  They  consist 
chiefly  in  invocations  to  these  saints  and 
martyrs,  mostly  written  in  a  very  bar- 
barous style.  From  here,  after  passing 
a  sepulchral  cubiculuni  (F),  a  narrow 
gallery  brings  us  to  the  sepulchral 
Chamber  (C)  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
were  deposited,  as  shown  by  their 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  (6  66  6), 
the  bodies  of  Eutychianus,  a.d.  275; 
of  Anterus,  a.d.  235;  of  Fabianus, 
a.d.  236  ;  and  of  Lucius,  a.d.  232.  To 
the  names  of  the  two  latter  are  added 
the  designations  of  epis  aud  martyr. 
Some  of  the  graves  remain  without 
inscriptions  ;  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  S.  Urbanus,  a.d.  223,  lay  in  one 
of  them,  as  well  as  S.  Sixtns,  martyr- 
ized  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of 
Pretextatus.  At  the  end  of  this  crypt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  laid  Pope  S.  Six- 
tus  II.,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Valerian  (a.d.  258).  Where  stood  the 
altar  (a)  is  an  inscription  composed  by 
Pope  Damasus,  who  died  in  a.d.  384, 
engraved  in  the  peculiar  beautiful  cha- 
racters which  we  see  in  the  numerous 
inscriptions  set  up  in  the  different  cata- 
combs by  that  pontiff;  it  is  interesting 
as  alluding  to  the  popes  buried  here, 
ending  with  a  wish  to  be  laid  near  them 
himself,  but  which,  in  his  humility  and 
respect,  he  dared  not  aspire  to : — 

"  Hie  tateor  Damasus  volui  mia  ooxdebk 
Membra 

8EDCUBRK8  TIMKO 8 AKCT09  VKXAKB  PlORlM.'" 

Round  this  cubiculum  are  fragments 
of  torse  marble  columns,  with  Corinth- 
ian capitals,  the  base  of  one  served 
probably  to  support  a  credence-table, 
and  fragments  of  a  sarcophagus  of  a 
later  period.  Opening  out  of  the  cu- 
biculum of  the  popes,  we  reach  by  a 
narrow  passage  a  larger  crypt  (G)  of 
an  irregular  form,  called  the  Cubi- 
culum of  St.  Caecilia,  in  which,  under 
a  wide  arcosolium,  is  a  sarcophagus  {a) 
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cut  in  the  tufa,  in  -which  the  body  of 
that  saint  was  deposited  by  Urbanus, 
after  her  martyrdom,  and  which  it  i* 
known  was  removed  by  that  general 
plunderer  of  the  catacombs.  Paschal  I., 
to  her  ch.  in  the  Trastevere,  where  it 
now  lies  (p.  ISO)  under  the  beautiful 
statne  by  Stefano  Maderno.  On  the 
side  of  this  arcosolinm  are  some  cu- 
rious paintings— one  of  our  Saviour, 
in  a  circular  recess  (4),  the  head  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimbus,  where  burned 
a   lamp   at    the    tomb    of   the    mnr- 


F,  F,  F.  F.  CnblcnU,  or  Sepiildnal  Cbipclj 

irtui  Arcomlla.  a,  a,  a,  a. 
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b.  Portrait  of  Chrlet. 
C  PalBtinp  of  S3.  Urbanna  ml  Cecilia. 
H.  Gallery  lending  to  lag  Cobtculom  ut  &. 

tyr;  on  the  adjoining  wall  (c)  a  fall- 
length  figure  of  St.  Urbanus  with  In! 
name,  and  above,  of  a  Roman  lady  is 
rich  attire,  most  probably  intended  W 
represent  St.  Csecilia.  These  paint- 
ings are  now  supposed  not  to  tie  in- 
terior to  the  7th  centy.  Prom  here  we 
may  explore  numerous  long  galleries: 
out  of  that  marked  E  E  in  the  plan  open 
several  aibicnla  (F  F),  interesting  for 
their  paintings,  chiefly  referable  lo 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the  fist 
being  the    principal    emblem    of  the 
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latter.    In  one  of  these  crypts  is  a 
painting   of  four  male    figures  with 
uplifted  hands,  each  with  their  names, 
placed  over  an  arcosolium ;  in  another 
are  representations  of  peacocks,  the 
emblems  of  immortality;  in  a  third, 
Moses    striking    the    rock,    and    as- 
cending to  the  Mount;  in  a  fourth, 
a    Grave-digger   (Fossor)    surrounded 
witirthe  implements  of  his  trade ;  in  a 
fifth,    the  Good  Shepherd,  with   the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic  taking  up  his 
bed ;  in  a  sixth,  a  Banquet  of  7  persons, 
supposed  to  be  the  seven  disciples  allud- 
ed to  in  the  21st  chap,  of  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John.     These  paintings,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  Catacomb,  are 
referred  to  the  last  half  of  the  3rd  cent. 
In  a  more  distant  cubiculum  is  a  mas- 
sive cover  of  a  sarcophagus  in  marble, 
with  sculptures  at  the  angles  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  sitting  under  a  palm- 
tree,  on  which  stands  a  cock  :  the  urn 
to  which  it  belonged  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  body  of  Pope  Melchiades 
(a.d.  313) ;  the  cover  is  roofed-shaped, 
not  unlike  one  lately  discovered  in  the 
painted  tomb  at  the  second  mile  on  the 
Via  Latina  (see  p.  78).    In  this  cubi- 
culum is  a  low  seat  or  bench,  with 
two  higher  ones,  destined  probably  for 
catechumens  and  their  instructors.    In 
a  seventh  is  a  deep  altar  recess  sur- 
mounted  by  an  arch  with  rude  mo- 
saics, a  branch  of  art  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  catacombs.    Recently  in  another 
crypt  have  been  discovered  three  large 
sarcophagi  in  marble,  containing  the 
bodies,   which    have   been    preserved 
under  glass.    The  urns  are  of  a  good 
period  of  Christian  art,  probably  of  the 
4tli    cent.    One    with    masks  at    the 
angles  of  the  cover  has  a  bas-relief  of 
a  female  in  adoration  (Orantc),  with  a 
venerable    bearded   figure    on    either 
side;     in  this  group  some  archaeolo- 
gists pretend  to  recognise  the  Virgin 
with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.     The  second 
urn  has  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, with  the  wave  ornamentation  of 
the  pagan  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  cent.:  the  space  for  the  name  of 
the  deceased  had  never  been  filled  up. 
On   the  third  sarcophagus  are  early 
Christian  reliefs  of  the  often-repeated 


subjects — the  resuscitation  of  Lazarus, 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the 
miracle  of  the  paralytic.  The  last 
chambers  we  shall  notice  are  a  large 
circular  one  without  any  paintings, 
out  of  which  open  4  cubicula  filled  with 
graves — it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Hotonda ;  and  not  far  from  it  one  that 
contains  a  curious  memorial  of  Pope 
Damasus,  a  long  inscription  in  verse 
in  honour  of  S.  Eusebius,  but  which  is 
the  more  interesting  as  having  the 
name  of  the  person  who  cut  it  in 
two  vertical  lines,  a  certain  Furius 
Dyonisius  Filocalus ;  it  is  engraved  on 
a  slab  of  marble  which  had  served  at 
an  earlier  period  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  a  laudatory  inscription  to 
Caracalla  by  M.  Asinius  Sabinianus. 
The  inscription  of  Pope  Damasus 
is  curious  from  its  reference  to  the 
Heresy  of  Heraclius,  during  which 
Eusebius,  who  is  designated  simply  as 
Sector,  became  a  voluntary  exile,  re- 
tiring to  Sicily,  where  he  died.  In 
the  part  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to 
the  Via  Appia,  and  which  formed  a 
separate  one  in  earlier  times,  and  the 
examination  of  which  generally  con- 
cludes the  visitor's  tour  over  the  Ca- 
tacomb of  S.  Callixtus,  is  the  Chapel 
or  Cubiculum  of  St.  Cornelius:  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  square  chamber, 
having  over  what  constituted  the 
altar  a  wide  grave  or  bculus,  from 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  to  Germany.  This  pope,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent., 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
Fragments  of  an  inscription,  with  the 

letters  ne and livs 

martyr,  were  discovered  near  the  sur- 
face during  the  first  excavations  here, 
and  at  a  later  period,  built  into  an 
adjoining  wall,  the  fragment  wanting 
to  complete  it  as  now  seen — Cornelius 
Martyr  Ep.  On  the  side  walls  are 
rude  paintings  of  SS.  Cornelius  and 
Cyprian:  the  latter  saint  was  not 
buried  here,  but  his  feast  was  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day.  Before  the 
cubiculum  is  a  stumpy  pillar,  on  which 
stood  a  lamp  that  was  kept  constantly 
burning  before  the  shrine,  the  oil  from 
which  was  sent  as  a  most  precious  gift, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  sovereigns,  as 
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we  see  in  the  list  of  the  relics  bestowed 
by  St.  Gregory  on  Theodolinda,  and  be- 
queathed by  her  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Monza  (Handbook  for  N.  Italy),  where  it 
is  designated  as  Ex  Oleo  Sancti  Cornelii. 
On  the  adjoining  wall  are  rude  paint- 
ings of  S.  Sixtus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  this  cemetery  in  a.d.  128, 
and  a  mutilated  Damasian  inscription. 

Before  leaving  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cornelius,  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
examine  two  chambers  beyond  the  Al- 
tar of  the  Martyr,  in  one  of  which  are 
paintings  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
other  early  Christian  emblems ;  and 
afterwards  to  descend  into  the  lower 
tier  of  galleries  by  the  fine  stairs,  which 
traverse  3  tiers  of  these  subterranean 
passages.  In  the  lower  or  fourth  story 
are  several  undisturbed  loculi;  on  the 
marble  slab  closing  one  is  the  name  of 
Bufina  in  Greek  letters,  and  on  another 
a  Greek  Cross  beneath  the  name  of  the 
occupant.  It  is  probable  that  the  paint- 
ings in  the  upper  part  of  this  Cata- 
comb date  from  the  2nd  centy. ;  those 
at  a  lower  level  being  of  a  later  period, 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians to  commence  their  excavations 
near  the  surface,  and  to  extend  them 
downward  as  the  upper  galleries  be- 
came filled  with  corpses. 

The  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtns  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  two 
higher  tiers  of  galleries,  with  three 
intermediate  lower  ones  or  entresols: 
they  are  in  general  flat  on  the  roof, 
and  several  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts  or  lummaria,  narrowing  towards 
the  surface,  and  funnel-shaped  down- 
wards, one  illuminating  at  the  same 
time  two  or  more  crypts.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  one  of 
those  most  resorted  by  pilgrims,  and  to 
have  been  considered  with  very  par- 
ticular devotion  by  the  early  Christians. 
Amongst  these  pilgrims,  two  from  the 
diocese  of  Salzburg  have  left  a  very 
interesting  diary  or  their  visit  to  this 
catacomb  in  the  8th  centy.,  which  has 
guided  Cav.  de'  Rossi  in  his  curious 
researches  on  the  sepulchres  of  the 
early  popes. 

In  the  Vigna  N.  of  that  in  which 
■  situated  the  opening  to  that  of  St. 

llixtus,  Cav.  de*  Rossi   has   redis- 1 


covered  in  1867  another  historical 
Catacomb,  that  of  Santa  Balbina,  which 
will  probably  afford -many  interesting 
relics.  No  excavations  have  been  yet 
undertaken  in  it. 

On  the  opposite  side   of   the  Via 
Appia,  from  the  Catacomb  of  St  Cal- 
lixtus,  in  the   vineyard    behind    the 
Casale  delle  Pupazze,  is  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  Catacomb  of  Pretext  at**, 
the  2nd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Appian ;  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, forming  the  1.  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Urbano,  and 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of   the 
Martyrs,  under    the  names    of  Pre- 
textatus  and   Januarius,   as   that   of 
Callixtus,  of  S.  Callisti  ad   Sextain. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  little  examined, 
but  it  offers  the  unique  example  of  a 
large  square  crypt,  covered  with  some 
of  the  finest  early  Christian  paintings 
and  arabesques,  representing   foliage 
and  birds,  and  consists  of  brick,  with 
a  large  luminare  at  the  intersection  of 
its  arches.      From  some  inscriptions  it 
appears  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  4th 
centy.,  and  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains  of   SS.    Januarius,    Agaperus, 
and  Felicissimus,  deacons  of  Pope  S. 
Sextus,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here 
in  a.d.  1 62.    In  later  times  2  churches 
dedicated  to  SS.  Tiburtius,  Valerian, 
and  Maximus,  companions  in  martyr* 
dom  of  Sta.  Csecilia,  were  built  over  it. 
Excavations  are  now  progressing  with 
every  prospect  of  interestingdiscoveries 
being  made.    In  another  part  of  this 
catacomb,  but  which  appears  entirely 
distinct,  and  separated  from  the  Chris- 
tian portion,  some  Mithraic  paintings 
and  inscriptions  exist  over  3  of  its 
arcosolia.    These  paintings  have  been 
the  object  of  much  controversy  amongst 
writers  on  Christian  archaeology. 

The  3rd  great  Christian  cemetery  on 
the  Via  Appia  is  that  of  the  Catacombs, 
properly  so  called,  under  the  church 
of  S.  Sebastian,  and  which  are  noticed 
at  p.  197. 

Beyond  the  catacomb  of  Pretextatos, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  cross-road 
that  leads  from  the  Appian  to  the  ch. 
of  Sant'  ^  Urbano,  is  the  Vigna  Ran- 
danini,   in  which  was  discovered  in 
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1859  a  Jewish  subterranean  cemetery. 
The  entrance  to  this  Vigna  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Sebastian. 

Jewish  Catacomb. — There  are  2  open- 
ings by  which  access  can  be  had  to 
this  cemetery ;  the  principal  one,  abut- 
ting to  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano, 
consists    of  an    oblong  atrium;    the 
other  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  near  the 
Casale  of  the  Vigna.    The  first  is  to 
be  preferred.    Here  we  descend  into 
an  oblong  chamber  open  to  the  sky, 
but  originally  vaulted  over,  the  floor 
being  of  white  and  black  mosaic,  the 
walls  in  opus  reticulatum*  but  subse- 
quently   cased    over,    and    arcosolia 
pierced  or  built  in  it.    There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  chamber 
formed  a  part  of  a  pagan  dwelling, 
added  by  the  Jews  to  their  'cemetery 
at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  interment 
was  no  longer  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  From  this  atrium,  in  which 
remains  of  a  richly-decorated  marble 
sarcophagus,    with    Jewish   symbols, 
was  found,  and  several  graves  sunk  in 
the  floor,  a  door  opens  into  the  purely 
subterranean  portion  of  the  catacomb, 
by  a  square  chamber,  in  which  are 
remains  of  a  well,    and  of  several 
graves  and  sarcophagi    sunk   in  the 
floor.     From  this  a  low  door  leads 
into  one  of  the  principal  galleries,  out 
of  which  open  6  square  chambers  or 
cubicula,  one  of  which  is  very  remark- 
able from  the  paintings  of  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  on  the  roof  and 
walls,  and  for  a  large  white  marble 
sarcophagus  sunk  beneath  the  floor, 
the  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculptures  on 
which  were  gilt.     This  sarcophagus 
resembles  in  its  style  those  of  the  4th 
centy.   Along  the  gallery  are  numerous 
loculi  or  graves,  some  with  the  seven- 
branch  candelabrum  scratched  on  the 
mortar  with  which  they  are  closed.  A 
lateral  passage  leads  to  several  other 

*  This  species  of  construction,  described  by 
Vitruvius,  consists  of  a  facing  on  an  ordinary 
stone  or  brick  wall,  formed  of  prisms  of  volcanic 
tufa,  arranged  obliquely  so  as  to  resemble  a 
net-work.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from 
the  time  of  Sylia,  and  to  have  been  used  until 
tbe  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  resembles  vertically  the 
modern  pavement  of  the  city,  the  prisms  being 
generally  of  tuffio,  seldom  of  lava  as  in  tbe  latter. 


square  chambers,  and  to  a  large  irre- 
gular open  space,  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  real  arenaria,  or 
sandpit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Agnese  (p.  352).  A  tor- 
tuous passage  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  principal  gallery,  beyond  which 
are  several  of  those  graves  called 
Cocim  by  Rabbinical  writers.  They 
are  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
and  at  right  angles  with  its  direction. 
These  cocim  consist,  like  those  in  the 
atrium  at  the  entrance,  of  several 
tiers  of  cells  placed  one  above  the 
other,  each  capable  of  holding  a  corpse. 
Farther  on  still  is  a  very  curious 
double  cubiculum,  remarkable  for  the 
paintings  on  the  roof  and  walls  of 
human  figures,  a  female  with  a  cornu- 
copia, a  winged  Victory  with  a  palm 
or  wreath,  genii,  symbolsof  the  seasons, 
birds,  fruit,  a  caduceus,  &c,  but  with- 
out a  trace  of  Jewish  emblems.  Near 
here  is  the  minor  entrance  to  the  cata- 
comb, which  opens  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Casale  of  the  Vineyard. 
It  is  preceded  by  an  oblong  atrium, 
round  which  are  raised  benches  or 
seats,  probably  for  the  persons  who 
attended  the  dead  to  their  last  resting- 
places. 

The  inscriptions  on  marble  slabs 
that  have  been  discovered  amount  to 
nearly  200.  Not  one  of  a  Pagan  or 
Christian  character  has  been  hitherto 
met  with:  about  two- thirds  are  in 
Greek  letters,  although  generally  ex- 
pressing Latin  words ;  the  remainder 
in  Latin.  When  they  refer  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  deceased,  it  is  always 
to  functionaries  of  the  synagogue, 
such  as  rulers  (apxorrcs),  scribes  (ypa+i- 
juarct),  &c. ;  ana  many  proper  names 
unmistakably  Hebraic,  as  all  the  em- 
blems are — the  seven-branched  candel- 
abrum, the  lulab,  &c.  Not  a  single 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  character  has  yet 
turned  up ;  only  one  gives  a  clue  to  a 
date,  and  this  of  the  Consulate  of 
Avienus  in  a.d.  502.  From  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble  fragments,  it  is 
evident  that  this  catacomb  had  been 
rifled  of  its  valuable  contents,  and  at 
repeated  periods.  Most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions were  displaced:   they  are  now 
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fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  galleries  near 
the  places  where  they  were  dug  up. 

The  absence  of  every  Christian 
emblem,  the  numerous  representations 
of  undoubted  Hebrew  symbols  met  with, 
and  the  designation  of  the  offices  in 
the  synagogue,  show  that  this  ceme- 
tery belonged  exclusively  to  the  Jews, 
and  who  we  know  inhabited  in  con- 
siderable numbers  the  nearest  quarter 
of  Rome  about  the  Porta  Capeua  and 
the  Valley  of  Egeria,  as  noticed  by 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  journey 
with  his  friend  Umbricius : — 

Nunc  sacrl  fontte  Nemus,  et  dclubra  locantur 
Judeis.— Sat.  lti. 

A  small  Hebrew  Catacomb  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Vigna  Cu- 
narro,  behind  the  ch.  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  angular  space  between  the  Via 
Ardeatina  and  the  road  leading  to  it 
from  opposite  the  Circus  of  Maxentius. 
It  is  probably  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  Vigna  Randanini.  The  inscrip- 
tions, which  are  in  Greek  characters, 
are  all  relative  to  officers  in  the  syna- 
gogue, the  emblems  purely  Jewish. 

The  only  other  Jewish  cemetery  dis- 
covered about  Rome  was  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  outside  the  Porta  Portese :  it 
was  explored  by  Bosio,  but  all  trace  of 
it  has  been  lost.  It  was  also  near  a 
Hebrew  quarter,  the  Jews  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  our  era  having 
inhabited  the  Transtiberine  quarter  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

In  another  part  of  the  Vigna  Ran- 
danini, a  large  Pagan  Columbarium 
has  been  opened;  it  resembles  other 
sepulchral  monuments  of  this  class. 
From  the  inscriptions  found  over  the 
cinerary  urns,  it  dates  from  the  early 
period  of  the  Empire — the  most  in- 
teresting belonging  to  Liberti  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Junii  Silani,  a  celebrated 
senatorial  family. 

Not  far  from  the  modern  entrance 
to  this  Catacomb  has  been  discovered 
the  entrance  to  a  smaller  one,  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  detached  from 
it.  It  is  excavated  in  the  declivity  of 
a  rising  ground,  preceded  by  a  hand- 
some atrium  or  vestibule  in  Opus 
Laterizatum,  and  which  Cav.  di  Rossi 
supposes  to   have   been   the  original 


Cemetery  of  Domitilla.  It  opens  into 
a  gallery  having  chambers  on  either 
side,  in  which  were  originally  sepul- 
chral urns,  all  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  in  an  excellent  style,  re- 
presenting urns,  foliage,  and  human 
figures,  in  the  style  of  those  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  of  Livia  on  the 
Via  Plaminia  (see  p.  440).  There  are 
few  Loculi  excavated  in  the  wall*. 
The  same  learned  authority  supposes 
this  portion  of  the  cemetery  to  be  of 
a  very  early  period;  Cav.  di  Rossi 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  earliest  mode  of  Christian  burial 
was  in  sarcophagi  placed  in  detached 
chambers,  as  in  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery (p.  359),  and  that  the  Loculi  or 
narrow  niches  cut  in  the  tufa  rock 
were  of  a  later  time.  Adjoining  the 
Atrium  is  a  smaller  chamber  over  a 
well-mouth,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
large  edifice  in  tufa  construction  lead- 
ing to  galleries  pierced  with  the  ordi- 
nary Loculi  of  the  3rd  centy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vestibule  of  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla  was  a  schola 
or  place  of  meeting  used  daring  the 
sepulchral  ceremonies. 

Catacombs  of  Saints  Nereus '  an  I 
Achilleiis,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  those  of  St.  Callixtus,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  the  entrance  being 
close  to  the  farm-buildings  of  Tor 
Marancia,  where  stood  in  Imperial 
times  a  rich  Roman  villa,  probably  of 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus ;  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  in  1827  by  the 
Duchess  of  Chablais  several  works 
of  art  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum 
were  discovered  here  (p.  225).  The 
most  ancient  part  of  this  cemetery 
appears  to  date  from  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  SS.  Nereus  and  AchiHeus, 
and  of  Petronilla,  a  Roman  lady  of 
the  family  of  the  Aurelii,  by  some 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  a 
child  of  St  Peter's,  from  his  desig- 
nating her  as  his  daughter  in  piety. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  who  opened  this 
cemetery,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the    daughter    or  niece    of    Flavins 
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Clemens,  the  first   member  of  the  I 
Imperial  family  who  suffered    mar-  | 
tyrdom.    Domitilla  afterwards  retired 
to  the  island  of  Ponza,  but  returned 
duriog  the  reign  of  Trajan,  bringing 
with  her  the  remains  of  her  servants 
Nereus  and  Achilleus,  which  she  depo- 
sited here.    Such  is  the  account  given 
by  ecclesiastical  writers ;  if  true,  this 
would  be  the  most  ancient  Christian 
cemetery  about  Rome,  and  which  is 
in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  good 
style  of  its   paintings,   and    of   the 
masonry  of  the  vestibule  in  the  best 
form  of  Roman  brickwork.     It  con- 
sists  of  two    principal  tiers  of  gal- 
leries with  as  many  lower  and  inter- 
mediate ones,  a  great  part  of  which  date 
from  the  2nd  cent.  The  entrance  is  from 
a  handsome  vestibule  lately  erected,  in 
which  we  see  some  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  marble  sarcophagus  found  in 
a  cemetery  on  the  surface.    From  here 
we  descend  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
into  the  galleries  of  the  upper  tier. 
These    stairs    are    ancient,    and    the 
requent  walling  of  the  galleries,  many 
parts  of  which  were  widened  subse- 
quently to  their  original  excavation,  is 
attributed  to  Pope  John  I.  in  the  6th 
cent.,  in  order  to  render  the  entrance 
more  easy  to  the  numerous  devotees 
who  resorted  to  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs.   Near  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  is 
a  chamber  ornamented  with  Christian 
emblems  and  arabesque  ornaments,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  Santa  Petronilla 
was  interred.    One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  cemetery  is  a  very  large  Lumi- 
wtre,  which  served  to  light  one  of  the 
?x  tensive  sepulchral  chambers  on  the 
ower  tier,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved 
,vith  marble  slabs.    Near  to  here  was 
liscovered  a  curious  inscription  to  a 
certain  Quintus  Corelius,  who  was  Pre- 
fect  of  Rome,  and  died  in  the  reign 
•f  Tiberius ;  it  is  in  handsome  letters, 
at  appears  never  to  have  been  used 
or  its  intended  purpose,  perhaps  from 
ontaining   some  errors  of  Latin ;  it 
as  subsequently  employed  to  close  a 
hristian  grave.    It  would  be  beyond 
j.r  limits  to  notice  even  a  tithe  of  the 
i  te resting    objects    here ;    we   shall, 
lerefore,  only  point  to  a  few  of  the 
ost  remarkable.    On  the  lower  tier  a 


circular  chapel,  or  rather  two  semicir- 
cular apses,  with  a  narrow  intermediate 
gallery,  on  one  of  which  is  a  painting 
of  Christ,  represented  as  a  young  man 
in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  On 
the  floor  is  a  vessel  containing  scrolls 
of  papyri;  the  seated  figure  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Saviour  is  considered  to  be  St. 
Paul,  that  on  the  1.  St.  Peter.  In  the 
opposite  apse  is  a  representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  another  chamber  is 
an  inscription  to  a  certain  M.  A.  Resti- 
tutio, and  to  his  family  fidentibus  in 
domino,  and  in  which  the  cubiculum 
is  designated  as  an  Eypogewm.  In 
a  third  a  representation  of  Orpheus, 
one  of  the  few  Pagan  personages  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  paintings, 
as  symbolical  of  the  charm  of  the 
word  of  God  over  barbarous  nations. 
The  painting  of  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven  from  his  chariot  is  not  unlike 
the  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  but,  by  a  strange 
oversight  of  the  artist,  Mercury  is 
represented  at  the  horses'  heads,  which 
can  be  best  explained  by  his  having 
copied  a  pagan  design.  At  each  cor- 
ner of  this  chamber  are  pilasters  cut 
out  in  the  tufa,  covered  with  stucco, 
which  had  been  painted ;  the  painting 
on  the  vault  has  been  supposed  by  Bosio 
and  others  to  represent  Christ.  Not  far 
from  here,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  gal- 
lery over  an  ordinary  grave,  is  a  curious 
representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
to  whom  4  of  the  Wise  Men  are  bearing 
gifts,  2  on  each  6ide :  it  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  if  so, 
to  be  the  most  ancient  representation 
of  the  Mother  of  Christ;  much  im- 
portance has  therefore  been  attached 
to  this  painting  by  the  advocates  of 
early  Mariolatry.  The  reader  will  re- 
mark that  4  Magi  are  here  repre- 
sented, contrary  to  the  generally  sup- 
posed number  3 ;  but  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran,  the 
number  differs  in  the  early  Christian 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  although 
that  of  3*  is  the  most  general.  The 
visitor  will  observe   how  frequently 

• 
*  The  earliest  written   authority   for  this 
number  is  S.  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  although  earlier  Christian  sculp- 
tures represent  3, 3,  and  4. 
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Greek  inscriptions  occur  in  this  cata- 
comb, and,  what  is  singnlar,  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  Greek  letters  in 
the  spelling  Latin  words.  The  ceme- 
tery of  SS.  Nerens  and  Achilleus  was 
Tery  carefully  examined  by  Bosio,  who 
spent  a  long  time  in  it,  and  who,  haying 
lost  his  way  in  its  labyrinths,  describes 
the  precautions  he  took  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  such  an  occurrence.  In  some 
of  the  chambers  may  be  still  seen  his 
name  written  on  the  walls,  as  well  as 
that  of  d'Agincourt,  who  was  also  an 
indefatigable  explorer  of  the  Roman 
cemeteries.  These  Catacombs  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  most  recent  volcanic 
deposits  of  the  Campagna,  which  here 
is  very  abundant  in  crystals  of  de- 
composed leucite,  In  some  parts  of 
the  lower  galleries  may  be  seen  pro- 
jections of  the  older  red  lithoid  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

In  the  space  between  the  Via  Ardea- 
tina  and  the  Via  Ostiensis  are  numerous 
Christian  excavations:  the  two  most  re- 
markable, of  Sta.  Lucina,  or,  according 
to  De1  Rossi,  of  Sta.  Commodilla,  over 
which  stands  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  where  the  remains  of  the  apostle 
were  deposited  after  his  martyrdom ; 
farther  on,  near  the  Ponticello  di  S. 
Paolo,  is  another  cemetery ;  and  still 
farther  that  of  SS.  Zeno  and  Anastasius 
ad  Aquas  Salvias,  over  which  are  the 
churches  of  le  Tre  Fontane,  noticed 
in  our  description  of  those  edifices 
(p.  187). 

There  are  few  of  the  catacombs  on 
the  rt  bank  of  the  Tiber  of  much  in- 
terest for  their  extent,  their  monuments, 
or  associations,  if  we  except  those  of  the 
Vatican.  This  was  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  population  in  the  Transti- 
berine  district  in  ancient  times ;  and  to 
the  geological  nature  of  the  soil,  com- 
posed of  marine  marls,  sands,  and 
gravel,  much  less  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  excavation  and  of  interment 
than  the  light,  porous,  and  consistent 
volcanic  tufa  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  rt.  side  of 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  modern  Porta  Por- 
tese,  is  the  Cemetery  of  St  Pontianus, 
excavated   for  the  most  part  in   the 


gravel-beds;  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  containing  what  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  Christian  baptistery,  from  a 
stream  of  water  running  through  it, 
the  channel  of  which  had  been  di- 
verted into  a  reservoir  to  form  a 
font.  Behind  the  latter  is  painted  on 
the  wall  a  cross  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  two  candlesticks.  On  the 
arch  over  the  font  is  a  representation 
of  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  pro- 
bably of  the  6th  cent.  The  ceme- 
tery of  Abden  and  Semen  appears  to 
form  a  portion  of  that  of  Pontianus ; 
those  of  St.  Julius,  and  of  Santa 
Generosa,  on  the  same  road,  are  dis- 
tinct excavations.  Farther  on,  and 
high  above  the  road,  and  here  in  tbe 
volcanic  tufa,  is  the  cemetery  of  Sana 
Passera,  of  inconsiderable  extent ;  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  San  Pancraxio,  tbe 
ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  stands  ih* 
church  of  S.  Pancrazio  (p.  187);  over 
the  cemetery  of  Calepodius,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  a  fev 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  new  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Pamfili-Doria,  that 
of  8.  Agata.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
cemetery  existed  at  the  foot  of  to? 
hill  of  the  Vatican,  which  acqnira! 
great  celebrity  as  the  place  whrre 
St.  Peter's  remains  were  deposited  after 
his  crucifixion  on  the  neighbonricr 
height  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  at:, 
over  which  Constantine  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  cent,  erected  the 
basilica  in  his  honour  which  has  since 
become  the  most  magnificent  edifice  oi 
the  Christian  world.  The  oemet<*n 
of  the  "Vatican  is  over  a  more  air- 
cient  one\  the  latter  offering  an  almo*: 
unique  example  of  being  excavated  ;~ 
the  marly  strata;  it  must  therefor* 
have  been  of  very  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent On  the  Via  Triumphalis,  near 
the  Monte  Mario,  there  are  some  se- 
pulchral excavations,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  are  Christian. 

Descending  along  the  Tiber.  an«i 
near  the  5th  mile  on  the  ancient  Via 
Campana,  in  the  Monte  delle  Piche.  is 
a  small  catacomb  of  some  interest. 
beneath  the  site  of  the  Sacred  Wood 
of  the  Pratres  A  r vales.  It  bore  the 
name  of  8anta  Oenero$a  ad  Scstve* 
Pkilijype,  and  has  some  celebrity  35  Xh: 
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last  resting-place  of  the  Martyrs  Sim- 
plicins,  Fondanus,  and  Beatrix,  who 
suffered  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  by 
being  hurled  from  the  Pons  Lapideus. 
In  one  of  the  vaults  is  a  painting  of  our 
Saviour,  giving  the  benediction  in  the 
Greek  manner,  surrounded  by  Saints ; 
it  may  date  from  the  Pith  or  7th  cen- 
tury (for  description  of  the  site  of  the 
F.  Arvales,  see  p.  445). 


§  35.  Plan  for  visiting  the  Sights 
or  Rome  in  8  Days,  according  to 
Local  Arrangement. 

To  furnish  to  the  traveller  a  greater 
facility  for  exploring  the  Mirabilia  of 
Rome,  we  shall  conclude  our  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  arranging  the  differ- 
ent   objects  in   topographical  order. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  work  written  on  this 
plan,  and  pointed  out  the  objections 
to  the  attempt  to  lionize  Rome  in  a 
given  number  of  days,  on  the  prin- 
ciple  laid   down   in    certain   guide- 
books.    Upon  these   points  the  tra- 
veller will  no  doubt  form  his  own 
judgment  independently  of  books.    By 
describing  the  monuments  of  Rome 
on  a  classified  system,  we  have  en- 
abled him  to  select  those  that  may 
most  interest  him;  and  by  now  sup- 
plying a  topographical  index,  with 
references  to  the  pages  where  each  is 
noticed,  he  will  be  able  to  portion 
them  off  into  districts,  and  visit  them 
according  to  his  own  convenience,  and 
to  the  time  at  his  disposal. 


I.  Porta  del  Popoh  to  the  Capitol. 
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VoriM  del  Popolo  and  Plana 8 

Obelisk 93 

Ch.  of  a  Maria  del  Popolo 179 

Hospital  of  &  Glacomo 318 

Ch.  of  &  Carlo  In  Gorao 149 

Pal.  Rnepoll 303 

Cb.  of  S.  Lorenzo  In  Lochia 166 

Pol.  Chfgi 289 

Piazza.  Oolonna  and  the  Antonine  Column 

(CoL  of  Marcos  Aureltas) 56 

Carta  Innocenziana 294 

Obelisk 93 

Piazza  dl  Pletra  (Forum  of  Antoninus  Plus)  27 
Temple  of  Neptune  (Custom-house) .  .  .42 
Pui.  bciarra .     »  303 
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Ch.  of  8.  Ignasio 165 

Gollegio  Romano 309 

Ch.  of  8.  Marcello 167 

Ch.  of  8.  Maria  In  Via  Lata 183 

PaLDorla 295 

Pal.  Bonaparte 287 

Piazza  and  Pal.  dl  Venezla 307 

Pat  Torlonia 307 

Cb,  of  &  Marco 168 

Tomb  of  Bibulus G9 

Tomb  of  the  Claodlan  Family     ....  69 

PaLAltierl 242 

CtLofllGesh .     .  162 


II.  The  Capitol  to  the  Latcran. 

Capltollne  Hill 13 

Piazza 257 
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Palace  of  Senator 255 

View  from  the  Tower 11 

Pal.  of  the  Conservators 257 

Gallery  of  Pictures 262 

Museum 263 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  dlAraCmli 170 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus    .     ...    39 

TarpeianRock 84 

Mamertine  Prisons 85 

Roman  Forum 20 

Tabularium 21 

MUUarium  Aureum 23 

Clivus  Capltolmus 24 

Ancient  Rostra 24 

Temple  of  Saturn 46 

Temple  of  Vespasian 48 

Temple  of  Concord 37 

Arch  of  SepUmius  Severua 61 

Column  of  Phocas 57 

Basilica  Julia 24 

Forum  of  Julius  Casar 26 

Academy  of  St.  Luke 313 

Ch,  of  S.  Martina 184 

Basilica  Atailla  (Ch.  of  S.  Adriano)  ...    24 
Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidlca    ....    4 1 

Curia  Julia 25 

Ch.  ofS.  Teodoro    .     .     .* 200 

Via  Sacra 26 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  ...    36 
Temple  of  Remus  (Ch.  of  S.  Oosma  e  Da- 

miano) 45,  158 

Basilica  of  Constantine 35 

Ch.  of  S.  Francesca  Romana )6l 

Arch  of  Thus 61 

Palatine  Hill 13 

Palace  of  the  Cesar* 27 

Villa  Palatina 33 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome 47 

Coliseum 60 

MetaSndans 63 

Arch  of  Constantine 68 

Ceellan  Hill 13 

Ch.  of  S.  Oregorio 164 

Ch.  and  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  .     .163 

Arch  of  Dolabella 69 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  della  Navicella    ....  177 

Villa  Mattel 315 

Cb.  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo 199 

Ch.  of  i  Sontl  Qualtro 194 

Cb.  of  S.  Clemen te  ........  151 
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III.  The  Lateran  to  Vie  Quirinal. 
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Villa  Massimo 346 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran 92 

Basilica  of  the  Lateran 122 

Baptistery 126 

Lateran  Palace  and  Museums      ....  272 

Scala  Santa 128 

Gate  of  a  Giovanni 7 

Porta  Asinaria 7 

Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerasalemme     .  160 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid 47 

Ampnltheatrum  Castrense 64 

Porta  Maggiore 7 

Aqueducts 81 

Tomb  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces     ....    68 

Temple  of  Minerva  Medica 41 

Columbarium  of  Lucius  Arruntlus  ...    80 

Trophies  of  Marius 89 
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Temple  of  Mars  Ultor 40 

Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva 41 

Forum  of  Trajan 26 
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Temple  of  the  Sun 46 

Ch.  ofSS.  ApostoU 146 

PaL  Odescalchi 302 

PaL  Muti-Papazurrl  Savorelli      ....  302 


IV.  The  Quirinal  to  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus. 

Quirinal  Palace  and  Gardens 279 

Monte  CavaUo  and  Obelisk 93 

Fountain 97 

PaL  della  Consulta 292 

Pal.  Bosplgllosi 302 

Baths  of  Constan tine 64 

Ch.ofSilvestro 198 
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Ch.  ofS.  Agatade*  GoU 139 
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Temple  of  Quirinus 46 
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Ch.  of  San  Bernardo 148 
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V.  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  to  the 
Vefcbrum. 
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Hospital  of  the  Consokudone 318 

TarpeianRock 84 


VI.  The  Velabrum  to  the  Fabrician 
Bridge. 
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VII.  Hie  Fabrician  Bridge  to  the 

Ponte  di  8.  Angelo. 
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The  Via  Appta. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing excursions  from  Rome,  and  one 
of  those  most  easily  accomplished, 
the  ancient  road  being  now  open  for 
carriages  in  its  entire  extent,  from 


the  city  gates  to  Albano.  For  the 
casual  visitor  a  few  hours  will  suf- 
fice; but  the  antiquarian  traveller 
will  find  matter  for  several  visits,  in 
the  many  curious  monuments  and 
inscriptions  which  line  this  JRegina 
Viarwn,  between  the  Porta  di  San  Se- 
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bastiano  and  Frattocchie,  in  an  extent 
of  nearly  11  Roman  miles. 

The  Via  Appia  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lines  of  communication 
which  led  from  the  capital  of  the 
Koman  World:  it  was  commenced 
a.u.c.  441,  or  B.c.  312,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Ctoecus,  the  Censor.  At  first 
it  only  extended  to  Capua,  but  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  Brundusium, 
and  became  not  only  the  great  line 
of  communication  with  Southern  Italy 
generally,  but  with  Greece  and  the 
most  remote  Eastern  possessions  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

qua  Umlte  nolo 
Appia  longarom  teritur  Regika  Viarttm. 

Stat.  Sylo.  IL  2. 

Until  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.  the 
greater  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  beyond 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  or  between 
the  3rd  and  llth  m.,  was  almost  con- 
founded with  the  surrounding  Cam* 
pagna,  and  only  marked  by  the  line  of 
ruined  sepulchres  which  form  such 
picturesque  objects  in  that  solitary 
waste:  it  was  reserved  for  the  present 
Pontiff,  aided  by  the  late  Commander 
Jacobini,  his  enlightened  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Fine  Arts,  to  lay 
it  open  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of  its  extent  to  the  study  of  the 
archaeologist.  Commenced  in  1850, 
the  works  of  excavation  were  com- 
pleted in  1853,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina, 
who  published  a  most  interesting  work 
on  the  discoveries  made,  with  de- 
tailed topographical  plans  and  restora- 
tions of  the  principal  monuments,  one 
of  the  very  important  contributions 
made  of  late  years  to  ancient  topo- 
graphy by  that  lamented  archaeo- 
logist, and  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  wish  to  examine 
in  detail  this  very  classical  locality.* 
Referring  therefore  to  Carina's  work  for 
more  ample  information, weshall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  point  out  the  most 
remarkable  objects  between  Rome  and 
le  Frattocchie,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Bovillse. 

•  La  prima  parte  della  Via  Appia  dalla  Porta 
Capena  a  BoviHe,  deacritta  e  dunostrata  con  i 
Monument!  iuperettti :  Roma,  1853.  2  vols.  4to, 


It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  Via  Appia  com- 
menced nearly  1  m.  within  the  Porta 
Appia  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  the  modern 
gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  at  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, the  position  of  which  was  about 
300  yards  beyond  the  modern  Via  di  San 
Gregorio,  corresponding  to  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  valley,  between  the 
Cffilian  and  Aventine  hills,  crowned 
respectively  by  the  Villa  Mattei  on 
the  1.,  and  the  ch.  of  Santa  Balbina  on 
the  rt.  The  distance  from  this  point 
to  the  modern  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano 
is  1480  yards,  being  the  space  included 
between  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  and  that  of  Aurelian. 

Leaving  the  Porta  Capena,  we  soon 
after  cross  the  Maranna,  the  ancient 
Aqua  Crabra,  which,  entering  the  city 
near  the  Porta  Metronia,  after  running 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber 
near  the  opening  of  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma: beyond  this  and  on  the  1.  the 
modern  Horticultural  Gardens  are 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
grove  and  Temple  of  the  Camense, 
near  which,  in  more  ancient  times, 
were  the  Fountain  and  Valley  of 
Egeria,  the  site  of  Numa's  interviews 
with  that  mysterious  nymph.  The 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  Juvenal's 
description  of  the  journey  of  his  friend 
Umbricius  and  himself,  in  whose  time 
the  place  appears  to  have  lost  all  its 
romance,  being  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  chiefly  Jews — 

Sed  dura  tota  domus  rheda  comfrmitar  una, 
Substitit  ad  retires  Arcusjnadidamqiie  Gapenam; 
Hlc,  ubi  nocturnes  Noma  constltuebat  amies. 
Nunc  SBcri  fontis  nenras,  et  delubra  locantur 
Jndeis.     ... 

In  vallem  Egerto  deacendimus  et  speluncas 
Dtssimile*  veria    ....      ^^1]t 

The  site  is  further  confirmed  by  a  very 
ancient  scholiast  of  Juvenal,  who  states, 
when  commenting  on  the  above  verses, 
"Stetit  expectans  rhedam,  ubi  solent 
Proconsules  jurare  in  Via  Appia  ad 
Portam  Capenam,  id  est  ad  Camssnas." 
Farther  on  still  on  our  1.  stands  the  ch. 
of  San  Sisto,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  founded 
by  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  mentioned 
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by  Cicero.    Here  the  Via  Latina  sepa- 
rated on  the  1.,  and  in  the  triangular 
space  between  it,  the  Via  Appia,  and 
the  Aurelian  Wall,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Scipios  in  the  Vigna  Sassi,  the 
Columbaria  of  the  neighbouring  Vigna 
Codini,  which  are  described  at  p.  79, 
and  some  substructions  of  ancient  edi- 
fices and  sepulchres  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  Vignas  Moroni 
and  Casali.    The  Arch  of  Drusus  fol- 
lows, and  120  yds.  beyond  the  Porta  di 
S.  Sebastiano  on  the  rt.  was  found  the 
1st  milestone  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  is 
now  placed  on  the  balustrade  before  the 
Capitol.    It  was  in  the  space  on  the  1. 
outside  of  the  modern  gate  that  the 
best  authorities  place  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  armies  entering  Rome 
in  triumph  used  to  halt;  the  descent 
being  the  ancient  Clivus  Martis  men- 
tioned on  a  beautifully  cut  inscription 
in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria  at  the  Vati- 
can.   Passing  under  the  railway  via- 
duct and  crossing  the  Almo,  the  huge 
mass  of  ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  Geta,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  of  Pris- 
cilla,  the  wife  of  Absacanthus,  a  minion 
of  Domitian's,  in  front   of  which  is 
the  modern  Osteria  di  Acquataccio: 
the  tomb  of  Priscilla  is  surrounded  by 
niches,  which  probably  contained  sta- 
tues ;  the  circular  tower  placed  upon  it 
is  a  mediaeval  construction.     A  few 
hundred  yards    farther,  the   modern 
Strada    della    Madonna    del    Divin' 
A  more,  branches  off  on  the  rt. ;  at 
this  bifurcation  is  the  ch.  of  Domine 
quo  vadis,  so*  called  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  here  St.  Peter  in  his 
flight  from  Rome  met  our  Saviour, 
who    to    the    above    inquiry  of  the 
Apostle  replied   Venio   Homam  iterum 
crucififji.     On  the  floor  of  the  ch.  is 
a  marble  slab,  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
foot-marks  of  our  Saviour,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  left  upon  the  block 
of  the  road  pavement  on  which  he 
stood ;  the  original,  in  white  marble,  is 
preserved  amongst  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  neighbouring  basilica  of 
San  Sebastiano  (see  p.  197).  After  pass- 
ing Domine  quo  vadis,  the  road  leading 
to  the  Valle  Caftarella,  to  the  so-called 
Fountain  of  Egeria  (p.  90),  and  the 


Temple  of  Bacchus  (p.  36),  branches  off 
on  the  1. :  the  space  which  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  descent  to  the 
ch.  of  S.  Sebastian  is  a  kind  of  table- 
land, the  centre  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  second  m.    On  the  1.  are  the 
Columbaria  of  the  Liberti  of  Augustus 
and  of  Livia,  and  of  the  family  of 
the  Volusii,  in  the  Vigna  Vignolini, 
and  on  the  rt.  of  the  Cecilii :  behind 
the  latter,  in  the  Vigna  Ariemendola, 
or  Molinari,  the  best  authorities  place 
the  site  of  the  Temple  or  JSdicola 
of  the  Divus  Rediculus.     The  Cca^ds 
dei  Pupazze  on    1.   is    built    on    the 
massive  ruins  of  a  tomb :  the  adjoin- 
ing vigna  stands  over  the  Catacomb  of 
Preteztatus;  and  nearly  opposite  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Callixtus,  remarkable  for  the  many 
interesting  monuments   of  the  early 
Christians  discovered  in  them,  espe- 
cially the  sepulchres  of  some  of  the 
popes  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents.     It 
is  known  that  the  remains  of  St.  Peter 
and  of  his  immediate  successors,  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of 
the  Vatican,  were  removed  by  the  Chris- 
tians to  these  catacombs  when  the  space 
over  the  former  was  converted  into  a 
circus  by  Nero,  A.  Severus,  and  Elaga- 
balus.    At  the  invasion  of  the  Longo- 
bards  most  of  the  relics  of  the  early 
Bishops  of  Rome  interred  here  were  re- 
moved by  Pascal  1.,  but  the  inscriptions 
were  left  behind,  and  it  is  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  that  the  last  resting- 
places  of  S.  Fabianus,  S.  Cornelius,  and 
several  other  early  pontiffs,  were  as- 
certained in  1854.    Beyond  the  Vigna 
dei  Pupazze  a  road  leads  to  the  ch.  of 
Sant*  Urbano.    On  the  descent  to  S. 
Sebastian  are  numerous  sepulchral  re- 
mains, that  nearest  the  ch.  belonging 
to  the  tomb  of  Claudia  Semne.      In 
the    Vigna  Randanini,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  6ome  curious  tombs 
were  discovered  in  May,  1859,  com- 
municating with  a  catacomb,  on  the 
walls  and  graves  in  which  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  of  officers  of  the 
synagogue  and  representations  of  the 
seven-branch    candlestick    and    other 
Hebrew  emblems,  showing  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Jews.    Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions found  in  it  are  in   Greek 
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characters:  no  Christian  emblem  haying 
been  discovered    is  in    favour  of  its 
Hebrew  origin.    In  one  of  the  cubicnla 
a  marble  sarcophagus,  with  richly  gilt 
bas-reliefs,  was  found.   The  Temple  of 
Romulus  and  the  Circus  of  Maxentius 
on   the   1.  have   been  fully    noticed 
already  (pp.  46,  55).    The  3rd  mile- 
stone on  the  Appian  corresponds  to  half 
way  between  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia  Me- 
tellaand  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ma- 
chicolated  wall  of  the  Caetani  fortress. 
The  ruined  chapel  of  the  Caetanis 
is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  Gothic 
edifices  about  Rome :  it  consists  of  an 
oblong  nave,  at  the 'extremity  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  apse :  there  are  traces 
of  a  circular  wheel  window  in  the 
opposite  gable,  and  6  pointed  ones  on 
each  side :  the  roof  is  destroyed,  but 
the  spring  of  the  arches  shows  that 
they  were  pointed  and  corresponded 
in  number  with  that  of  the  windows. 
The  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  situ- 
ated, as  already  stated,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a   lava  current,   which   de- 
scended probably  from  near  Marino, 
and  which  may  be  well  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove,  to 
the  1.  of  the  road,  and  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  paving-stone 
of  the  modern  city  is  obtained.    From 
this  point  the  Via  Appia  runs  almost 
in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  Albano, 
its  direction  being  very  nearly  S.  39°  E. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  on  the  1.,  or  close  to 
the  4th  m.,  on  a  modern  pier,  have  been 
placed  several  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  an   inscription  belonging  to  the 
tomb  of  M.  Servilius  Quartus,  which 
stood  here:  it  was  excavated  by  Ca- 
nova.      A   few  yards  beyond  this  on 
the  1.  is  a  very  interesting  bas-relief, 
placed  upon  a  modern  pedestal,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  death  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  killed  in  thecbace  by 
Adrastns ;  the  sitting  figure  is  Crcesus, 
before  whom  Adrastns  is  kneeling,  the 
body  of  Atys  borne  behind,  and  followed 
by  the  Fates,  emblematical  of  his  des- 
tiny as  predicted  to  the  father  in  a 
iream.     This   bas-relief,  one  of  the 
most    interesting   discoveries   during 
the   late    excavations,  was   evidently 
he    ornament  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
nent;    and  as  it  is  well  known,  as 


stated  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  at 
the  4th  m.  on  the  Appian,  and  con- 
sequently near  this  spot,  mat  Seneca 
was  murdered  in  one  of  his  villas,  by 
order  of  Nero,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  tomb  of  the  philoso- 
pher was  here,  and,  as  no  inscrip- 
tion would  have  been  permitted  to  be 
placed  upon  it  during  the  tyrant's  life- 
time, that  this  bas-relief,  emblematical 
of  the  instability  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  apparent  prosperity,  and 
of  the  unerring  hand  of  destiny,  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who,  as 
Solon  did  of  old  by  Crcesus,  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  mind  and  ways  of  his 
imperial  pupil.  Beyond  this  interesting, 
site  is  the  sepulchral  inscription  in 
verse  of  the  sons  of  Sextus  PompeiuS 
Justus,  a  freedman  of  one  of  the 
Sexti,  descendants  of  Pompey  the 
Great:  close  to  it  are  the  ruins,  in 
the  form  of  two  massive  fragments 
of  wall,  of  a  small  temple  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  where 
numerous  Christians  suffered  martyr- 
dom. This  temple,  which  might  have 
been  easily  and  appropriately  con- 
verted into  a  ch.  dedicated  to  the  mar- 
tyrs who  had  suffered  near  it,  was  de- 
spoiled by  Prince  Torlonia,  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  in  1850,  before  the  govern- 
ment excavations  were  commenced,  in 
order  to  remove  its  granite  columns 
to  adorn  his  tasteless  villa  on  the  Via 
Nomentana.  From  this  point  we  enter 
on  a  real  street  of  tombs,  which  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly  for  nearly  4  m. : 
between  the  4th  and  5th  m.  the  most  re- 
markable are — on  the  rt.  a  cippus  raised 
to  Plinius  Eutychus  by  Caius  Plinius 
Zosimus,  probably  the  favourite  freed- 
man of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  one  (lib.  v.,  let.  19)  of  his 
letters ;  then  comes  the  tomb  of  Caius 
Licinius,  and  still  farther  a  Doric  tomb, 
a  very  ancient  republican  construction 
in  peperino,  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  warrior  and  warlike  instruments ; 
and  one  of  a  later  period  to  several 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Secun- 
dini,  an  inscription  on  which  is  curious 

— TITO  .  CLAVDIO  .  8ECVNDO   .   PHILIP* 
PIANO   .   OOACTOBI  .  FLA  VIA  .   IRENE    . 

vxobi  indvlgentissimo;  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  deceased  was 
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a  tax-gatherer,  and  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, in  modern  lapidary  phraseo- 
logy; the  monument  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan;— of  Rabirius  Her- 
modoniB,  of  Rabiria  Demaris,  and 
Usia  Prima,  a  priestess  of  Uis,  with  bas- 
relief  portraits  of  each ;  and  a  little 
farther  another  republican  monument 
in  peperino,  of  a  very  early  style,  but 
without  an  inscription.  After  passing 
the  5th  m.,  on  the  rt.  is  a  circular 
mound,  on  which  stands  a  modern 
tower,  and  a  short  way  beyond  2 
larger  ones,  surrounded  by  a  base- 
ment of  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
Canina  supposes  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  where  antiquaries 
place  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  raised  by  the 
Komans  in  their  contests  with  the 
Albans:  their  form  and  construction 
are  very  different  from  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Imperial  period;  they 
resemble  some  of  those  decidedly 
Etruscan,  such  as  the  Alsietian  mound 
tombs  near  Monterone  on  the  road  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  whilst  their  position 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance 
from  Rome  where  we  are  told  by  Livy 
those  heroes  fell ;  in  which  case  the 
level  ground  behind  would  be  the  site  of 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Albans  in 
their  attempt  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  under  Tullus  Hostilius. 
This  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quently converted  into  an  Ustrinum, 
or  open  space  where  human  bodies 
were  consumed,  some  fragments  of  its 
enclosing  wall  being  still  visible.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  in  every  direction, 
is  a  large  mass  of  ruins,  formerly 
confounded  under  the  denomination 
of  Roma  Vecchia,  but  which  are  now 
considered  to  have  formed  a  large  sub- 
urban villa  belonging  to  the  Quintilii, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus.  The  huge  pyramidal  ruin  on 
the  1.  near  this,  called  without  any 
foundation  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Metel- 
li,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  on  the  Via  Appia, 
the  most  remarkable  from  its  massive 
solidity :  the  narrow  pedestal  on  which 
the  great  mass  is  supported,  like  a 
mushroom  on  its  stalk,  is  owing  to 
the  large  blocks  of  stone  which  formed 


the  outer  part  of  the  base  being  carried 
away  in  more  recent  times  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Near  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Caecilii,  in  whose  sepulchre,  as  we  are 
told  by  Eutropius,  Pomponius  Atticus 
was  buried,  near  the  5th  m.  on  the 
Appian ;  and  close  to  it  of  the  Terentii, 
the  family  of  the  wife  of  Cicero,  in- 
timately allied  with  that  of  P.  Atticus. 
Between  the  5th  and  6th  m.,  on  the  L, 
are  the  memorials  of  Sergius  Demetrius, 
a  wine-merchant  ( Vinarius),  who  lived 
in  the  Velabrum,  of  Lucius  Arrius,  and 
Septimia  Galla.  At  the  6th  m.  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  on  the 
Via  Appia,  the  large  circular  sepulchre 
called  Casale  Rotondo,  of  such  huge 
dimensions,  that  not  only  there  is  a 
house  and  farm-buildings,  but  an  olive- 
garden,  upon  its  summit.  Recent  ex- 
cavations have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions,  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Cotta  in  fine  large  letters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
to  Messalla  Corvinus,  the  historian, 
orator,  and  poet,  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  Horace,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  of  the  great  senatorial 
families  Of  the  time — 

CotU 

Pleridum  lumen,  preddiumque  fori. 
Maternos  Gottas  cui  MeaeaUasqae  paternos 
Maxima  nobilitas  tafeminata  dedit— 

Ovid.  SpUL  xtI.— 

who  died  in  the  11th  year  of  our  era. 
by  his  son  Marcus  Aurelius  Messalllnus 
Gotta,  who  was  Consul  a.d.  20.  The 
inscription  on  it  has  been  thus  re- 
stored by  the  late  Car.  Borgbesi — h. 

AURELIUS  M.   F.   M.  GOTTA,  ME8SALU 

corvino  patri.  The  tomb  was  one 
of  the  most  colossal  outside  the  gate* 
of  Rome:  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  $42 
Eng.ft.  in  diameter,  or  one-third  more 
than  that  of  Csecilia  Metella;  it  is  built 
of  small  fragments  of  lava,  embedded 
in  a  strong  Pozzolana  cement  in  the 
centre,  bound  together  by  large  blocks 
of  travertine,  and  was  cased  in  a  coat- 
ing of  the  same  stone,  and  covered  with 
a  pyramidal  roof  formed  of  slabs  so 
sculptured  as  to  imitate  thatch  or 
tiling,  overwjiich  rose  a  lantern,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs,  tripods,  eomke 
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marks,  &c. ;  the  base  was  formed  by 
huge  mosses  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  whole   monument  surrounded  on 
the  side  of  the  Campagna  with  a  wall 
of  peperino,  on  which  stood  pedestais 
and  cippi,  which  probably  supported 
ornamental  vases  and  statues.    Some 
fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  found 
near  it ;  amongst  others,  a  short  column, 
which  probably  formed  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue,  with  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
Tritons  and  marine  animals  of  beau- 
tiful design.    All  these  fragments  of 
sculpture    have   been  placed    on    the 
face  of  a  high  wall  close  to  the  huge 
sepulchral    pile,    arranged    according 
to  Carina's  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment, where  they  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage.   In  front  of  the  tomb  are  re- 
mains   of   hemicycles    for    seats,    or 
resting-places,  for  travellers    on   the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia.    The  view  from 
the  summit  of  this  tomb  is  one  of  the 
finest  over   the   Campagna   and   the 
Alban  hills.    Beyond  Casale  Rotondo 
stood,  on  the  it.  the  tombs  of  P.  Quin- 
tius,  Tribune  of  the  16thLegion;  of  a 
Greek  comic  actor ;  of  Marcus  Julius, 
a  steward  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  of 
Publius    Decumius   Philomusus,   the 
inscription    being   flanked    by  what 
might  be  called  an  armorie  parlante,  2 
well-executed  bas-reliefs  of  mice ;  and 
of  Cedritius  Flaccianius,  a  military 
Tribune:    whilst   on  the   1.  are  the 
Torre  di  Selce,  a  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,    erected  upon  a    huge  circular 
sepulchre  belonging  to  some  great  un- 
known;  the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis, 
and  of  Atilius  Evhodus,  a  seller  of 
ornaments  of  female  attire,  who  had 
his  shop  on  the  Sacra  Via:  the  in- 
scription .on  it  is  entire  and  curious ; 
it  appeals  to  those  who  pass  to  respect 
it,  with  an  eulogium  of  the  deceased 
Margaritabius  de  Sacra  Via,  and 
the  designation  of  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  interred  in  it  Between  the  6th  and 
7  th  m.  the  road  descends,  and  deviates 
slightly  from  the  straight  line,  to  avoid 
the  too  rapid  descent,  and  to  follow  the 
escarpment  of  the  lava-current   at  a 
higher  level.    It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  origin  the  road  fol- 
lowed the  direct  course,  as  indicated 
by    some  more  ancient  tombs  which 


are  seen  on  the  1. ;  the  large  semicir- 
cular ruin  on  the  1.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Exhedra  or  resting-place  for 
wayfarers,  erected  probably  when  Ves- 
pasian or  Nerva  repaired  the  road. 
Between  the  7th  and  8th  m.  there  is 
no  tomb  of  any  note;  the  large  cir- 
cular mound  on  the  rt.  is  probably  of 
the  republican  period.  Corresponding 
with  the  site  of  the  8th  m.  are  consider- 
able masses  of  ruins,  and  particularly 
several  columns  in  an  early  Doric 
style  and  of  Alban  peperino,  surround- 
ing a  portico,  which,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Silva- 
nus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
area  of  that  divinity  raised  during 
the  republic.  In  the  space  between 
the  area  of  Silvanus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring large  circular  mound  faced 
with  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  stood  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  to  which  Martial  alludes  in 
several  of  his  Epigrams ;  the  more 
ancient  JSdicula  of  Hercules,  near 
which  it  stood,  was  probably  in  the 
area  of  Silvanus.  Behind  the  temple 
was  the  villa  of  Bassus,  and  further 
on  and  on  the  same  side  that  of 
Persius,  of  which  there  are  some 
walls  standing.  A  few  yards  far- 
ther is  an  inscription  to  Q.  Cassias,  a 
marble-contractor  (redemptor) ;  and  be- 
yond and  on  the  1.  of  the  road  the  only 
tomb  bearing  an  inscription  is  that 
of  Q.  Veranius,  possibly  the  6ame  who 
was  consul  a.d.  49,  and  who  died  in 
Britain  a.d.  55 ;  the  ownership  of  the 
high  ruin  called  the  Torraccio,  with  a 
shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit,  near 
it,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Exactly 
corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  9th 
m.,  and  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  is  a  considerable  ruin  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Gallienus,  and  in 
which  at  a  later  period  was  buried  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  died 
at  the  neighbouring  Mutatio  or  halting- 
place  of  the  Tres  Tabernce.  The  mass 
of  walls  behind  mark  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  Gallienus,  which  we  know  from 
Aurelius  Victor  was  here.  This  site 
was  excavated  during  the  last  centy., 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
settled  at  Rome,  when  the  Discobolus, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican  1 
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and  several  other  good  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture,  were  discovered. 
The  Roman  station  ad  Nonam,  or 
Tres  Tabernse,  was  close  to  this 
spot.  From  the  tomb  of  Gallienus  the 
road  descends  to  the  torrent  of  the 
Ponticello,  beyond  which  stood  the 
10th  milestone  ;  the  most  remarkable 
sepulchre  in  this  space  being  on  the 
rt.,  a  massive  circular  one,  lute  those 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  for  its 
size  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  all 
the  road  we  have  described:  it  marks  the 
S.E.  limit  of  the  Agro  Romano.  From 
the  Ponticello  the  Via  Appia  ascends 
gradually  for  the  next  m. :  half  way 
on  the  1.  is  a  large  round  tomb  of 
the  Imperial  period,  decorated  with 
columns  and  niches.  About  150 
yards  beyond  the  place  corresponding 
to  the  11th  m.,  and  on  the  1.,  is  a 
massive  ruin,  with  a  chamber  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  with  a  pointed  roof,  which 
now  serves  as  a  dwelling  for  shep- 
herds. The  last  monument  of  any 
importance  before  reaching  le  Frat- 
tocchie,  where  the  recently  excavated 
portion  of  the  Via  Appia  joins  that 
now  forming  with  the  Via  Appia 
Nova,  the  post  or  direct  road  between 
Rome  and  Albano.  It  was  near  this 
latter  sepulchre,  and  about  50  yds.  be- 
yond the  mark  of  the  11th  ancient  mile, 
that  was  situated  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  base-line  measured  by  Boscovich 
and  Maire,  in  1750,  by  order  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  the  other  being  the  tomb 
of  Ctecilia  Metella.  The  length  of  this 
base-line  was  13,090  English  yards, 
or  nearly  7  4  m.,  the  object  of  the 
measurement  being  to  connect  by  a 
series  of  triangles  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  furnish  data  for  a  more  correct 
topographical  survey  of  the  States  of 
the  Church. 

The  ancient  pavement  exists  on  a 
great  part  of  the  road  we  have  travelled 
over  for  the  last  8  m.,  and  in  many 
places  with  the  sideway  for  foot  pas- 
sengers bordered  by  a  parapet,  espe- 
cially between  the  8th  and  10th  m.  The 
blocks  of  siiex  employed  for  the  pave- 

'  ut  were  obtained  from  the  numerous 
Ties  of  lava  which  border  the  road 


on  either  side.  It  is  in  general  much 
worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles  that  passed  over  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  none  of  the  smoothest  for  the 
visitor  in  his  modern  carriage.  Traces 
of  fountains,  and  semicircular  ex- 
hedrcB  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  way- 
farer, may  be  seen  alongside  some  of 
the  tombs.  All  the  milestones  have 
disappeared,  but  their  positions  have 
been  carefully  determined,  adopting 
for  the  length  of  the  Roman  mile  the 
distance  between  the  Porta  Capena  and 
the  spot  where  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion via  appia.  I.  was  discovered,  and 
which,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  found 
at  the  7th  m.  on  this  road,  have  been 
removed  to  the  balustrade  in  front  of 
the  intermontiam  of  the  Capitol. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion that  the  whole  expenditure  for 
re-opening  the  Via  Appia  has  little 
exceeded  3000/.  sterling,  in  which 
has  been  included,  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  several  feet  of  earth  and 
rubbish  that  had  accumulated  during 
so  many  centuries,  but  the  erection  of 
walls  to  defend  it  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  landowners, 
many  of  whom  (considering  the  ancient 
monuments  as  their  property)  threw 
difficulties  without  end  in  the  way 
of  the  praiseworthy  operation  which 
by  Commendatore  Jacobini's  and 
Canina's  perseverance  was  so  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  still 
remains  to  place  many  of  the  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  more  available 
to  the  antiquarian  visitor,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  mutilation ;  and  carry  down 
the  excavations  to  the  level  of  the 
Via  Appia  of  Imperial  times;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  road,  formed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  lava,  as  now  exposed, 
is  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  that 
the  causeway  over  which  Horace  and 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Germanicu5, 
travelled  on  their  way  to  Brundnsium. 
will  one  day  be  discovered,  beneath 
the  more  barbarous  work  of  the  middle 
ages. 
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Tivoli,  18  miles. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome  which  present  so  many 
objects  of  natural  beauty  as  Tivoli  and 
its  surrounding  valleys.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excursion  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  time  which  the 
traveller  can  devote  to  it.  It  is  not 
an  usual  to  start  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and  the 
temples,  and  return  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.*  A  hurried  excursion  of 
this  kind  will  be  scarcely  satisfactory : 
the  fine  scenery  about  Tivoli  cannot 
be  properly  explored  in  less  than  2 
or  3  days ;  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  visiting  the  classical  sites  among 
the  neighbouring  mountains  will  find 
it  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  still  longer  visit.  The  usual 
charge  for  a  carriage  to  go  and  re- 
turn in  the  same  day  is  5  to  6  scudi, 
exclusive  of  the  driver's  buonamano. 
Public  conveyances  start  twice  a  day 
Tom  the  Piazza  degli  Orfanelli,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  4  hours.  Leav- 
ng  Rome  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo, 
we  soon  pass  the  basilica  of  that 
lame,  cross  the  rly.  to  Ancona  ;  and 
Allowing  the  Via  Tiburtina,  at  a 
listance  of  4  m.  from  the  city  gate 
:ross  the  Anio,  the  modern  Teve- 
•oue,  by  the  Ponte  Mammolo.  This 
) ridge,  the  ancient  Pons  Mammeeus, 
lerived  its  name  from  Mammoca, 
he  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  ;by 
vhom  it  was  repaired.  In  later  times 
t  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt 
>y  N arses  in  its  present  form.  It  was 
>artly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1849, 
ind  completely  so  by  the  Pope's  foreign 
roops  in  1867;  it  has  been  repaired 
or  the  purpose  of  carrying  across  the 
\nio  the  gigantic  iron  pipes  of  the  sy- 
)hon  of  the  Acqua  Pia.  A  new  one  has 
>een  erected  a  short  way  lower  down  the 
tream.  The  Anio,  or  Teverone,  which 
re  here  cross,  rises  on  the  frontier  of 
he  former  kingdom  of  Naples ;  it  se- 
parated Latium  from  the  country  of 
he  Sabines,  and  fells  into  the  Tiber 
:  m.  from  Rome,  below  the  Ponte  Sa- 

*  The  gates  of  Borne  are  closed  at  10  o'clock, 
nd  can  only  be  opened  on  presenting  a  per- 
liseion  from  the  military  authorities. 


laro.     After  crossing  the  river,  an 
ascent  of  a  mile  brings  us  into  the 
wide  plain  through  which  flows  the 
torrent  of  Le  Molette,  descending  from 
the  group  of  hills  of  Santangelo  and 
Monticelli — 1}  m.  after  crossing  which, 
by  a  gradual  rise,  we  reach  the  Osteria 
del  Fornaccio,  and  2  large  farm-build- 
ings belonging  to    Princes   Borghese 
and  Torlonia.     Before  reaching  this 
place  some  curious  monticules  of  tufa 
and  square  mediaeval  towers  are  seen 
on  the  rt.,  bordering  on  the  Anio,  and 
in  which  are  excavated  the  caverns  or 
ancient  quarries  of  Cerbara  near  the 
opposite  bank.    From  II  Fornaccio  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.,  which 
leads  to  Monticelli,  and  the  first  2  m. 
of  which   was  the   ancient  Via  Ti- 
burtina,   the    modern    road    for    the 
next  3  m.  running  more  to  the  rt. 
At  the  9th  m.  is  the  Osteria  delle  Ca- 
panacce,  the  highest    point  between 
the  Anio  at  Ponte  Mammolo  and  Ponte 
Lucano.    About  the  10th  m.  we  pass 
over   a   considerable   portion   of  the 
ancient  road,  paved   with   polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.    Near  the  12th  m.  is 
the  Osteria  of  Le  Tavernucole,  close  to 
which    a  oolumn   on    the   road-side 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  Agro 
Romano  and  the  territory  of  Tivoli. 
Before  reaching  Le  Tavernucole  are 
seen  on  the  1.,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Castel  Arcione,  a  mediseval  stronghold 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.    Having  become,  in  the  early 
part  of  the   15th  centy.,  a  resort  of 
brigands,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
dismantled    state   by  the    people   of 
Tivoli.    The  wooded  region  seen  on 
the   rt.  beyond   the   Anio  comprises 
the  Tenute  (farms)  of  Lunghezza  and 
Castiglione,  the  former  near  the  site  of 
Collatia,  the  latter  of  the  no  less  cele- 
brated Gabii.    It  was  not  far  from  the 
12th  m.  that  the  monument  erected  to 
Julia  Stemma  by  her  children,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.     The  appearance  of 
the  country  alters  near  this,  and  the 
vegetation   is   less  luxuriant,    owing 
to  the  change  in  the  geological  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  which    from  Rome 
has  been  entirely  volcanic,  whereas 
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we  now  enter  on  the  Travertine  region, 
which  extends  to  the    base   of  |the 
Apennines.    The  view  of  the  hills  be- 
fore us  is  very  fine  from  hereabouts,  and 
indeed  all  the  way  to  Tivoli.    The  3 
low  pointed  hills  on  the  1.,  capped  with 
castles  and  villages,  are  Santangelo 
in  Capoccia,  on  the  site  of  Medullia, 
Poggio  Cesi,  and  Monticelli,  on  that  of 
Corniculum ;  whilst  between  the  latter 
and  Monte  Gennaro,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  we 
discover  Palombara,  the  ancient  Ca- 
raeria.    About  lj  m.  beyond  Le  Taver- 
nucole,  and  close  to  the  road,  on  the  1. 
hand,  is  the  Lago  der  Tartari,  so  called 
from    the  incrusting    quality    of  its 
waters,  which  produce  the  stone  called 
Travertine,    and    deposit  a  calcareous 
coating  on  vegetable  and  other  sub- 
stances.  The  margin  has  been  so  much 
contracted  by  the  deposits  from  the 
water  that  its  surface  goes  on  gradually 
diminishing  in  extent.     Its  sides  are 
formed  by  Targe  masses  of  a  coarse  cal- 
careous incrustation.    Near  this  a  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Palombara  and  Mon- 
ticelli;  and  another,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  to  Tivoli  by  the 
Ponte  dellf  Acquoria,  the  ancient  Pons 
Aureus,  but  is  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  one  over  the  Ponte  Lucano.    1  m. 
beyond  the  Lago  de'  Tartari  we  arrive 
at  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
that  drains  the  lakes  of  La  Solfatura, 
the  ancient  Aquae  Albule,  and  carries 
its  sulphurous  waters  into  the  Teverone. 
The  canal  is  9  ft.  wide  and  2  m.  long. 
It  was  cut  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este, 
whilst  governor   of  Tivoli,   in    order 
to  prevent  the  inundations  and  ma- 
laria to  which  the  country  was  liable 
from  the  overflow  of  these  lakes,  the 
more  ancient  and  tortuous   emissary 
having  been  choked  up.    The  water 
is  of  a  milky  colour :  it  runs  in  a  strong 
current,  and  is  always  marked  by  a 
disagreeably-fetid  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.     The  lakes  are  about 
1  m.  from  the  bridge,  and  are  filled 
with  reeds  and  aquatic  vegetables :  the 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water  is  con- 
tinually uddiug  to  the  rocky  margin 
around  them.   In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
cent,  the  larger  of  the  two  was  a  mile  in 
suit,  but  was  so  contracted  that  its 


greatest  diameter,  in  1857,  was  2527  ft* 
that  of  the  smaller  one  being  only  233  ft 
The  floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter 
on  its  surface  have  been  called  "  Isole 
Natante. ''    The  lake  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  says  that  its  waters  were 
used  medicinally,  and  that  they  were 
much   esteemed  in  various   maladies. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of   the  Baths 
of  Agrippa,  frequented  by  Augustus 
and  enlarged  by  Zenobia,  in  recollection 
of  whom  they  are  still  called  "  Bagni  di 
Eegina."    The  water  was  examined  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ascertained 
that  the  temperature  was  80°  Fahren- 
heit (in  1859  it  had  decreased  to  72°. 
according  to  the  observations  of  the 
late  Professor  Daubeny,  and   of  the 
Editor    of  the    present   work),    and 
that  it  contains  more  than    its  own 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.*   The  sulphurous  odour  impreg- 
nates the  air  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  depth  of  water  may 
be  proved  by  the  volumes  of  gas  which 
rise  to  the  surface  a  certain  tune  after 
a  stone  thrown  into  it  has  reached  the 
bottom.   These  lakes  were  once  con- 
sidered as  unfathomable,  but   recent 
measurements  have  shown  that  their 
greatest  depth  does  not   exceed   185 
English  ft.    Besides  the  principal  lake, 
called  Lago  delle  Isole  Natante,  nearest 
the  road,  there  are  2  others ;  the  largest, 
of  Le  Colonelle,  is  185  ft  deep,  com- 
municating with    that   of  the  Solfa- 
tara,  and  which,  from  its  higher  level, 
furnishes  the  water  to  the  baths.    Out 
of  the  smallest  lake  issues  the  current 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  Teverone  by 
the  Canal  d'Este.    The  classical  tra- 
veller will  look  in  vain  for  any  traces 
of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea,  or 

*  A  more  accurate  examination  of  these  water* 
was  made  by  Dr.  Vlale  Prela  In  I857  C*  Suite 
Aoque  Albule  preaso  Tivoli/  Boom,  I8M),  wb» 
found  the  temperature  of  the  upper  lake  to  be 
75°,  of  the  lower  72f»  Fabr.;  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lower  lake  1621  ft,  of  the  upptr 
one,  or  of  Le  Colonelle,  185 ;  that  each  litre  of 
water  contained  2+  grammes  of  solid  matter,  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  lime,  of  muriates  of  soda 
and  magnesia,  of  borate  of  soda,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  organic  substances ;  and  the  gases 
emitted  to  be  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  a  minute  quantity  ofarseniu- 
retted  hydrogen. 
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of  the  Temple  of  Faunus,  which  Virgil 
celebrates  as  the  oracle  of  all  Italy : — 

"  lucoaqne  sab  alta 
Consullt   Albunea;    nemorum   qua   maxima 

sacro 
Fonte  wmat,   ravamqne    exhalat  opaca   me- 

pbitim. 
Iline  ItalflB  gentea,  omnisque  (Enotrla  telrau, 
In  dublis  responsa  petvaxV—jEndd  vli. 

A  road  of  £  m.  leads  on  1.  from  the 
bridge  to  the  sulphureous  baths,  and 
another  of  2  m.  to  the  modern  quarries 
of  travertine,  near  the  Osteria  Nuova. 
A  little  more  than  2  m.  beyond  the  canal 
we  cross  the  Anio  by  the  Panic  Lucano, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in 
the  whole  route,  which  G.  Poussin  has 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  well-known 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  tomb 
of  Plautius  Lucanus,  which  adds   so 
much  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
landscape,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of   the   many  sepulchral  monuments 
about  Rome.    It  is  similar  in  form, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  to  that 
of  Csecilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia. 
Like  it,  it  stands  on  a  square  base,  and 
is  surmounted  by  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions of  the  time  of  Pius  II.    The  de- 
corated  front,   flanked    by    pilasters, 
although  ancient,  is  posterior  to  the 
body  of  the  tomb,  which  was  erected 
in  the  year  preceding  our  era  (752  of 
Home),  by  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  for 
himself  and  his  wife  Lartia,  and  his 
child  by  a  former  marriage,  Urgula- 
ricus.    It  was  subsequently  used  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Tiberius 
Plautius  Silvanus,  served  in  Britain, 
and  died  in  a.u.c.  829,  as  we  see  by 
the  long  inscription  on  its  eastern  side. 
The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chamber 
was  from  behind.  Near  this  bridge, 
at  Barco,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
plain  between  the  road  and  the  Anio, 
are  the  quarries  from  which  ancient 
Rome  derived  her  supplies  of  traver- 
tine.   Those  that  supply  the  modern 
city  are  along  the  modern  road.    The 
piers  of  the  Fonte  Lucano  and  2  of 
the  arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  masonry.    A  short 
distance  beyond  the  bridge  some  ruins 
may  be  seen  in  a  garden  on  the  rt., 
supposed,  by  Canina,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Villa  Adriana, 


on  one  of  which  is  a  mutilated  bas- 
relief  of  a  man  and  horse,  called  by 
the  local  ciceroni  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus. Farther  on,  the  old  road,  the 
Via  Constantina,  proceeds  to  the  1.  in  a 
direct  line  to  Tivoli,  the  more  modern 
one  passing  to  the  rt.:  from  the  latter 
the  road  to  Hadrian's  villa  branches 
off;  the  carriage-road  ascending  to 
the  town  amidst  plantations  of  gi- 
gantic olive-trees.  Near  the  foot  of 
this  ascent  may  be  seen  some  por- 
tions of  an  ancient  road  that  led 
from  Gabii  to  Tibur.  The  rise  from 
the  Anio  to  the  hill  on  which  Tivoli 
is  built  is  well  managed.  The  road, 
about  1}  m.  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of 
650  ft,  was  made  by  the  Braschi  family 
in  the  last  centy.,  and  who,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  the  founder  of 
their  fortunes,  purchased  large  posses- 
sions in  the  vicinity.  As  the  traveller 
will  probably  return  by  the  carriage- 
road,  arriviDg  he  will  do  well  to  leave 
the  vehicle  where  the  old  road  to 
Tivoli  branches  off  on  the  1. ;  ascend- 
ing the  latter  he  will  see  on  the  side 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  relative  to  its  repairs,  and  be  able 
to  visit  before  reaching  the  town  (in  a 
vineyard)  on  the  rt.  the  circular  edifice 
called  the  Temple  of  la  Tosse,  higher 
up  the  iron-works  and  the  villa  of 
Mecsenas,  the  cathedral,  &c. 

Villa  of  Hadrian  (Villa  Adriana), 
lately  purchased  by  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment, of  its  owner,  the  Duke  of 
Braschi.  This  villa  is  situated  on 
the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Tivoli,  and  was  built  from  the  em- 
peror's designs,  in  order  to  include  in 
one  6pot  all  he  had  seen  most  striking 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  It  covered 
a  space  said  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
to  be  from  8  to  10  m.  in  circuit ;  when 
first  built  it  must  have  been  more  like 
a  town  than  a  villa.  Nothing  in  Italy 
can  be  compared  to  its  imposing  ruins. 
It  contained  a  Lyceum,  an  Academy,  a 
Poecile  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens, 
a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a-Serapeon  of  Ca- 
nopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  stream  called  the  Euripus,  Greek 
and  Latin  Libraries,  Barracks  for  the 
Guards,  a  Tartarus,  Elysian  Fields,  and 
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as  temples.  Hadrian  was  residing 
here  when  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  liaibc  The  villa  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ruined  during  the 
siege  of  Tinur  by  Totila:  for  many  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  that  event  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Romans,  who  con- 
verted its  marbles  into  lime,  and  re- 
moved its  statues  and  columns  to  adorn 
their  palaces  and  churches.  The 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  the  follow- 
ing :— The  entrance-gate  and  the  alley 
of  trees  beyond  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  portico  (1),  which  leads 
to  the  Odeum,  or  Qreeh  Theatre  (S),  one 
of  three  which  formerly  existed  in  the 

S'lla.  The  seats,  the  corridors  beneath 
em,  and  a  portion  of  the  proscenium 
are  still  traceable.  The  modern  casino  is 
supposed  to  standoo  the  Rymphaum  (3), 
on  the  1.  of  which,  and  extending  to- 


wards the  valley  and  the  Penent  which 

buildings  called  the  Paieetra  (4).  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  re- 
mainsoflhe  Latin  Theatre{S).  Crossing 
the  olive-garden  to  the  rt.  we  arrive  si 
the  Facile  (6),  bnilt  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Athens,  described  by  Pausaniaa.  The 
lofty  reticulated  wall  of  the  portico, 
nearly  600  feet  in  length,  is  still  stand- 
ing, the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  Adrians-  At 
its  eastern  extremity  is  a  circular- 
building,  to  which  the  name  of  Scw&i 
(7)  has  been  given  by  Canina,  hut  which 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  desig- 
nation of  the  HaU  of  the  Severn  Phik- 
iophers,  with  2  niches  for  statues 
supposed  to  have  been  lined  with 
slabs  of  porphyry.  Teatro  Marilim; 
from  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic  with 


Villa  Adrtui. 


1.  ttoxb  from  Kama  u 


IS.  Senpeoa  of  Cuopai.    1 
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representations  of  sea-monsters  on  the 
pavement.  The  beautiful  statue  of  the 
Faun,  in  rosso  antico,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  was  discovered  here. 
On  the  1.  of  this  latter  are  some 
ruins  called  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Libraries.  Beyond  the  Hall  of  the 
Philosophers,  are  two  semicircular 
buildings,  called  the,  9.  Temples  of  Diana 
and  Venus,  probably,  at  least  the  latter, 
baths,  and  at  their  S.E.  extremity  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or  of 
Bacchus.  Imperial  Palace  (10),  a  name 
given  to  an  extensive  ruin  apparently 
of  two  stories:  in  the  lower  one  are  some 
remains  of  paintings,  with  crypts  or  cel- 
lars. The  upper  story  has  a  large  quad- 
rangular portico.  Near  this  is  a  long  line 
of  arches  divided  into  3  floors,  proba- 
bly the  dwelling  of  slaves  or  servants. 
Upon  it  rise  the  ruins  called  the  Palace 
of  the  Imperial  Family,  opposite  to  which 
is  a  large  circular  hall,  belonging  to  a 
block  of  buildings  called  The  Thermal 
(11),  the  roof  of  which  is  well  pre- 
served^ and  has  some  fragments  of 
stucco  reliefs.  Returning  to  the  Poecile 
(5),  and  traversing  the  great  square 
space  in  front,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  traces  of  &  piscina,  are  the  Barracks 
of  the  Pratorian  Guard,  a  number  of 
chambers  of  two  and  three  stories, 
called  the  ■Cento  Camerelle,  with  re- 
mains of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 
which  they  were  originally  entered. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  barracks  is  the 
great  square,  nearly  600  ft.  in  length, 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome. 
Following  a  terrace  towards  the 
Therms,  and  bordered  on  the  1.  by 
large  vaulted  chambers,  we  arrive  at  an 
oblong  depression  surrounded  by  ruins ; 
this  was  the  Serapeon  of  Canopus  (15), 
in  imitation  of  the  edifice  bearing  the 
same  name  at  Alexandria.  The  oblong 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits  and 
covered  channels  may  be  seen  behind 
the  temple.  Some  chambers  called 
the  apartments  of  the  priest,  and  a 
semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 
ceiling,  are  still  standing.  The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  these  ruins 
are  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum of  the  Vatican.  Beyond  the  Sera- 


peon  are  the  ruins  of  the  Accademia, 
and  of  another  Theatre  ( 17).  On  the 
1.  of  the  circus  is  a  fosse  (12)  leading  to 
some  subterranean  corridors,  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Tartarus; 
and  the  presumed  site  of  the  Elysian 
Fields.  Still  farther  on  to  the  1.  is  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  little  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  vale  of  Thessaly, 
although  a  small  stream  is  carried 
through  it  bearing  the  name  of  Peneus. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Roman  theatre,  and  on  the  space 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alpheus,  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  Villa  Adriana,  are  confused  ruins, 
to  which  the  names  of  Prytaneum  and 
Cynosargus  have  been  given ;  and  J  m. 
farther  still,  near  the  church  of  San 
Stefano,  a  large  fragment  of  walls, 
known  by  the  name  of  Torre  di  Timone, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Lyceum,  close  to  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge  or  aqueduct  upon 
a  double  tier  of  arches.  The  number 
of  precious  works  of  art  discovered  in 
Hadrian's  villa  add  greatly  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  spot :  the  beautiful  mosaic 
of  Pliny's  Doves  in  the  Capitol,  many 
of  the  Pseudo-Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  Vatican,  and  numerous  statues  of 
the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  account 
of  these  museums,  were  found  among 
its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Portico 
of  Octavia  the  honour  of  having  con- 
tained the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  many 
of  the  museums  of  the  great  European 
capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for  some  of 
their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  by  the  carriage- 
road,  through  a  grove  of  olives,  is  pic- 
turesque. On  the  height  on  the  rt. 
before  reaching  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Cassius.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  town  on  this  side  is 
by  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce,  from  the 
terrace  near  which,  called  the  Veduta, 
and  in  front  of  the  Jesuits'  College  and 
the  Palazzo  Santa  Croce,  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  Campagna. 

Tivoli.  Inn:  La  Sibilla,  situated 
close  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and 
with  the  best  views  of  the  Old  Falls, 
has  its  situation  to  recommend  it,  for 
the  fare,  tolerable— a  fair  dinner,  with 
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wine,  4  frs.— the  sleeping  accommo-  ]  circumstance  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 

dation    is   inferior.     Beds,   however,  i  the  poets : — 

clean,  without  vermin  (Dr.  H.,  April,  | ..  x^  ga^  {^m  TIburtia 


quant, 

Fntris  Tiburti  dictaxn  cognomine  gentem. 
Cadllusque,  acerque  Goraa,  Argiva  jmrentu&" 

F*ry.  JSm.  vfl.  670. 

"  Mania  TfburisUdi 
Stabant  Argolka?  quod  posaere  manna." 

Ovid,  rtati,  t.  74. 

Nullam,  Vate,  sacri  rite  prim  aeveris  aibr- 

rem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tibaria,  et  matnfa  CatOL" 

Hot.  6d.LxvfiL  1. 


1869),  but  make  your  bargain  before- 
hand. Visitors  may  do  better  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  cold  lunch 
before  leaving  Rome,  which  they  can 
eat  comfortably  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  excursions  under  the  shady 
avenues  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  or  on 
the  terrace  below  the  temple  of  the 
Sibyl.  By  leaving  Rome  early,  in 
the  season  when  these  excursions  are 
made  with  most  enjoyment, — April ;  The  classical  associations  of  Tivoli 
and  May, — the  visitor  will  have  time  have  made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the 
to  see  everything  of  interest  in  the '  estimation  of  the  scholar ;  its  scenery 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
to  get  back  before  dark.  Lyrics  of  Horace,  who  has  sung  its 

The  following  itinerary  of  the  prin- '  praises  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fond 
cipal  objects  of  interest  in  the  more  >  attachment : — 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tivoli  will  oc-  j     -  jfe  nee  tarn  patient  Lseedcmon. 
cupy  about  4  hours : —  Temples  of  Vesta  Nee  tarn  Lartaue  perauaU  campus  opinue, 
and  the  Sibyl ;  Grotto  of  Neptune,  tunnels      „  0°**  d©mu«  Aibune»  reaonantis, 

j/tt.  4*  cut  througf  the  Monte  Ca-      *J^'j£2SS*5X?£i± 
tillo ;  Sums  of  the  Villa  of  Vopiscus  and 

of  the  ancient  Roman  bridges ;  excur-  He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
sion  on  foot  or  on  horseback  by  the  j  verses   while    wandering   among    the 


Chapels  of  St.  Antonio  and  the  Madonna 

di  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  del?  Acquoria, 

returning   to    Tivoli  by   the  ancient 

Via  Tiburtina,  and  visiting  the  Tern- 

pio    delta    Tosse,    the    Iron-works,   and 

Roman  ruins  round  the  latter ;  the  Villa 

d'Este,  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  and  the 

Cathedral.    Leaving  the  Villa  d'Este 

on  the  return  journey  to  Rome,  the  old 

Castle  near  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce, 

and  the  Aqueduct  at  the  Villa  Braschi, 

can  be  visited.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will 

bring  us  to  the  Villa  Adriana,  to  go  over 

the  ruins  of  which  will  require  above  of  the  valley.     The  epithet  of  •*  iSw- 

an  hour,  and  by  which  the  day's  ex- ;  perbum  Tibur,"  given  to  it  by  Virgil, 


groves  and  cool  pastures  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  expresses  his 
anxious  wish  that  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
spend  his  old  age  in  its  retreats : — 

"  Tibur  Argeo  podtnm  colono. 
Sit  mee  sedes  utinam  sencctss ; 
Sit  modus  latwo  maris  et  viarum 

MUltieque."  Lib.  II.  vL  S. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose 
villas  are  still  shown  in  different  parts 


plorations  will  terminate.  From  the 
Villa  Adriana  the  journey  to  Rome 
will  occupy  between  2  and  3  hours. 


is  still  borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city 
and    Catullus   and  Properties 


arms 


have    commemorated    the   beauty    of 


Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  a  city  of  its  position  with  a  partiality  scaredy 


the  Sicani,  founded  nearly  5  centuries 


less  remarkable  than  that  of  Horace. 


before  Rome,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals   Among  the  historical  records  of  tbe 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  was  reduced  <  city,  we  know  that  Syphax  king  of 


to  obedience  by  Camillus.    The  Roman 

historians  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 

expelled  by  Tiburtus,  Corax,  and  Ca- 

AUlu8,  grandsons  of  Amphiaraus,  who 

Tie  from  Greece  with  Evander ;  and 

\  the  settlement  derived  its  name 

Q  the  eldest  of  these  brothers.    This 


Numidia  died  in  its  territory  b.c  205, 
2  years  after  his  captivity.  He  had 
been  brought  from  Alba  Fucensis  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  was 
honoured,  as  Livy  tells  ua,  with  a 
public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
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the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tihur,  surrounded  'with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess. 
During  the  Gothic  war,  when  Home 
was  besieged  by  Narses,  Tibur   was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Belisarius. 
It  was  afterwards  defended  by  the  Isau- 
rians  against  Totila,  and  treacherously 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  Goths  repaid   with    such   fearful 
barbarities  that  Procopius  declares  it 
impossible    to   record    their  cruelties. 
Totila,    after   being   defeated    in  his 
attempt  to  take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  and  citadel.     In 
the    8th   century  it    lost   its   ancient 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Tivoli.    Its 
history  during  the  middle  ages  is  a  con- 
tinued record  of  sieges  and  struggles 
against  the  emperors  and  the  popes. 
Among   these,   the    most    interesting 
to    English    travellers  is  the  retreat 
it  afforded  to  our  countryman  Adrian 
]V.   and   Frederick    Barbarossa  after 
the   insurrection     caused     at     Rome, 
in    1155,    by    the   coronation   of  the 
emperor,   who   is    said,   by    the  car- 
dinal of  Aragon,  to  have  issued  a  di- 
ploma exhorting  the  people  of  Tivoli 
to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  his 
Holiness.    At  this  period  Tivoli  appears 
to  have  been  an  imperial  city  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  to  have  been  the 
frequent  subject  of  contention  between 
the  emperors  and  the  Holy  See.    In 
1241   it  was  seized  by  Frederick  II., 
assisted  by  the  powerful  house  of  Co- 
lonna,    and    was    for    some  time    the 
stronghold    of  the    Ghibeline    party. 
Tivoli  appears  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ghibeline  chiefs  until  the 
cardinals  assembled  at  Auagni  elected 
Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi  to  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  In  the 
14th  century  Cola  di  Rienzo  made  it 
his  head-quarters  during  his  expedition 
against  Palestrina :  he  resided  there  for 
some  days,  and  harangued  the  people 
in  the  square  of  S.  Lorenzo.     In  the 
following  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Perugia  and 
the   Colonnas.    To  control  the  people 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  Pius  11. 
erected  the  present  castle. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Comarca.    It  is 


situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Ripoli, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Rubellius,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
Tiburtine  villas.  Its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  6750.  The 
chief  interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from 
its  picturesque  position,  from  the  falls 
of  tne  Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas  which  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  has  little  modem 
interest.  Its  uncertain  and  stormy  cli- 
mate, and  the  number  of  deaths  annu- 
ally, which  give  a  bad  impression  of 
its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  in  the 
popular  distich : — 

u  Tivoli  dl  mal  confo^tof', 
0  piove,  o  tint  vento,  o  soona  amorto." 

Two  of  its  churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La 
Carita,  date  from  the  fifth  century. 
Among  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  town 
the  most  important  is  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  although  generally  attributed  to 
the  Tiburtine  Sibyl,  a  beautiful  building 
of  the  best  period  of  art,  finely  placed  on 
the  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
cascades,  on  which  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  the  Arx  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colony,  and  from  which  in  more  recent 
times  this  part  of  Tivoli  received  the 
name  of  Castro  Vetere;  Nibby,  how- 
ever, conteuds  that  it  is  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Saxonus.  It  is  a  circular  edi- 
fice, 2l£  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
an  open  portico  of  18  columns,  10  of 
which  remain.  They  are  of  stuccoed 
travertine,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
are  18  feet  high  exclusive  of  the 
capitals,  which  are  ornamented  with 
lilies.  The  entablature  is  sculptured 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  heads  of 
oxen;  and  the  architrave  bears  the 
inscription  l  .  oellio  .  l  .  The  cella 
is  composed  of  small  polygons  of  tufa 
and  travertine,  and  has  two  windows. 
Close  to  this  temple  is  that  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  (Sibilla  Albunea). 
It  is  an  oblong  edifice  of  travertine, 
with  an  open  portico  of  four  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George.  From 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  pretty  path, 
commenced  by  General   Miollis,  and 
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greatly  improved  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, which  has  done  much  to  render 
this  lovely  locality  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  the  visitor,  leads  to  the 
Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens, 
the  two  points  from  which  the  Falls 
of  the  Anio  were  seen,  a  few  years 
since,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  fell  into  the 
dark  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune, producing  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spray  of  the  cataract  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  die  kind. 
The  inundation  of  1826  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  cascade :  a 
great  portion  of  the  wall  of  Sixtus  V. 
was  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  waters, 
which  swept  away  the  church  of  S. 
Lucia  and  36  houses  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river.  It  undermined  the  base 
of  the  rock  below  the  temple,  and  made 
it  necessary  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  preserve  it  and  the 

Sart  of  the  town  where  it  stands,  from 
est  ruction.  These  changes  have  de- 
prived the  grottoes  of  much  of  their  in- 
terest but  they  are  still  well  worth  a 
visit  lor  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine 
sections  of  the  travertine  rock.*  The 
new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting 
two  tunnels  of  885  and  980  Eng.  ft. 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte 
Catillo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
This  was  ably  executed  by  the  Roman 
engineer  Folchi,  and  the  Anio  was 
turned  into  its  new  channel  in  1834,  in 
the  presence  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  river 
falls  into  the  valley  in  one  mass  from 
a  height  of  about  320  feet.  The  effect 
of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Falls  of 
Temi.  The  catastrophe  of  1826,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  laid 
bare  the  ruins  of  portions  of  two  ancient 
bridges  and  several  Roman  tombs.    The 

*  The  Illumination  of  the  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
by  means  of  torches  and  Bengal  lights,  Is  one  of 
the  interesting  sights  at  Tivoli;  the  expense, 
varying  according  to  the  number  of  lights  em- 
ployed and  the  length  of  the  exhibition,  from  6 
to  15  tcudi.  On  returning  from  the  grotto  it  is 
generally  the  custom  to  light  up  the  cascade, 
which  produces  a  fine  effect,  and  afterwards  the 
Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  which,  thus  seen  from  the 

->ent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  is  per- 
the  finest  part  of  this  grand  scenic  cxhibi- 


first  bridge,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town  and  highest  up  the  river,  wis 
probably  the  Pons  Valerius,  over  which 
the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its  course  up 
the  valley.    The  subsequent  works  of 
Folchi  for  the  new  tunnels  discovered 
the  second  bridge  near  their  month: 
it  is  better  preserved  than  the  first, 
and  may  also  have  led    to   the   Via 
Valeria ;  it  is  generally  designated  as 
the  Pons  Vopisci,  from  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  Roman  villa, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  bees 
connected;   some  antiquaries  suppose 
that  it  was  ruined  by  the  inundation 
which  took  place   a.d.   165,  recorded 
by  Pliny.   The  cemetery  near  this  ruin 
was  discovered  at  the  same  time:  it 
contained  many  sepulchral  monuments ; 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Lu- 
cius Memmius  Afer  Senecio,  pro-consul 
of  Sicily,  who  died  a.d.  107.     Good 
walks  have  been    cut   on   both  sides 
of  the  valley  leading  to  the  different 
points  which  command  the  best  views 
of  the  Falls.    There  is  also  a  road  lead- 
ing, along  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo. 
to  the  circular  terrace  constructed  by 
Gregory  XVI.,  from  which   was   the 
finest  view  of  the  falls,  and  to  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Antonio,  from  where 
the  older  ones  were  best  seen;  and 
farther  on  to  the  Madonna  di  Quin- 
tiliolo,  the  best  point  for  viewing  the 
Cascatelle :  a  path  along  the  margin  of 
the  valley  amidst  a  grove  of  magnificent 
olive-trees,  and  from  every  point  of 
which  the  views  of  the  Lower  Casca- 
telle are  the  finest,  leads  from  the  Ma- 
donna di  Quintiliolo  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
Acquoria,  where  one  of  the  massive 
arches  of  the  Roman  bridge  by  which 
the  Via  Corniculana  crossed  the  Anio 
to  reach  Tivoli,  is  still  in  excellent 
preservation.      A   steep  ascent  from 
here  leads  to  the  lower  part  of  Tivoli. 
by  the  ancient  Clivus  Tiburtixms,  on 
which  portions  of  the  Roman  road  may 
be  seen  in  good  preservation.    Near  to 
where  the  Clivus  Tiburtinus  joins  tb* 
Via  Constantina,  is  the  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  and  higher   up   the  Villa  of 
Mecsenas  and  the  modern  Villa  d'Este. 
After  the  objects  already  mentioned 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pre- 
tended Villa  of  Meccenas  and  the  Tempio 
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della  Tosse,  amongst  the  ancient;  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  Old  Castle,  and  the 
Cathedral,  amongst  the  modern. 

The  Villa  of  Mecanas  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive ruin  about  Tivoli ;  the  name 
it  now  bears  rests  on  no  classical  autho- 
rity, and  dates  from  the  time  of  Pirro 
Ligorio.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
aave  formed  a  portion  of  the  lower 
porticoes  which  constituted  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, that  occupied  a  large  portion 
rf  the  space  covered  by  the  modern 
:own,  as  we  shall  see  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  did  at  Prsneste.  The  present 
ruins  consist  of  massive  substructions, 
jince  converted  partly  into  the  iron- 
works, and  of  the  remains  of  a  square 
itrium,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  portico,  with  a  temple  on  the 
raised  space  in  the  centre.  The  Via 
Gonstantina,  or  road  leading  from  the 
Ponte  Lucano  to  Tivoli,  passed  under 
he  long  covered  way  or  corridor  now 
>ccupied  by  the  forges  and  mills  of  the 
ronworks.  These  ruins  were  converted 
>y  Lucien  Buonaparte  into  workshops, 
■There  large  quantities  of  bars  and  other 
irticles  in  iron  are  still  manufactured. 
The  visitor  ought  to  ascend  to  the  ter- 
•ace  over  the  works  to  enjoy  the  view 
>f  the  valley,  and  from  which  a  gate 
eads  into  the  garden,  round  which 
nay  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Doric 
jortico  above  mentioned. 

The  Tempio  della  Tosse,  on  the  rt.  of 
he  Via  Constantina,  and  a  6hort  way 
>elow  the  iron-works.  The  singular 
lesignation  of  Temple  of  the  Cough 
ippears  to  date  from  the  16th  cent.,  and 
o  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Turcia, 
i  family  of  whom  it  was  probably  the 
;epulchre,  and  which,  from  an  inscrip- 
ion  relative  to  the  repairs  of  the  road, 
lad  existed  here  in  the  4th  cent., 
Lucius  Arterius  Turcius  having  exe- 
:uted  this  work  in  the  reigns  of  Con- 
tans  and  Constantius.  The  Tempio 
Leila  Tosse  is  a  circular  edifice  covered 
vith  a  dome  having  an  opening  to  admit 
he  light  in  the  centre,  like  the  Pan- 
heon ;  around  are  circular  niches — one, 
>n  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  has  on  its 
tuccoed  walls  traces  of  early  Chris- 


tian paintings  representing  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  Virgin,  which  led  some 
antiquaries  to  consider  the  edifice  as  a 
Christian  temple.  The  general  form 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry  bear  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  tomb  of  S. 
Helena,  the  modern  Tor  Pignatarra 
(see  p.  416),  that  it  is  more  probable  it 
was  intended  for  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment; and  the  best  authorities  now 
consider  that  it  was  erected  about  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  and  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  Turcia  family.  Although  smaller 
in  its  dimensions,  it  is  very  similar  in 
form,  in  its  vaulted  roof,  and  semicir- 
cular niches,  with  their  intermediate 
open  spaces,  to  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  on  the  Esquiline  in 
Rome  (see  p.  41). 

The  Cascatelle,  a  series  of  pretty  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Anio,  which  are  diverted  from  the 
main  stream  above  where  it  enters  the 
tunnel  under  Monte  Catillo,  and  after 
they  have  served  the  purposes  of  the 
many  mills  in  Tivoli,  and  the  iron 
manufactories.  The  first  and  largest 
stream  forms  two  cascades;  the  other 
those  which  issue  from  the  Villa 
of  Mecsenas,  and  fall  into  the  valley 
from  a  very  considerable  height.  The 
effect  of  these  cascades,  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  vegetation  which  at  all 
seasons  borders  them,  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  massive  brickwork  of  the 
villa,  and  of  the  town  in  the  back- 
ground, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
amongst  the  many  lovely  landscapes  of 
this  splendid  panorama. 

Of  the  many  villas  of  the  Roman 
period  which  existed  about  Tibur,  the 
sites  of  only  a  few  can  now  be  deter* 
mined.  The  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Quintiliolo  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  com- 
memorated by  Horace:  its  situation 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Peschiavatori  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined :  the  ruins  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  upper  terrace  commands 
a  fii^e  view  of  the  Villa  of  Mecsenas, 
the  Cascatelle,  and  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  extending  in  fine  weather  to  the 
sea.    The  magnificence  of  the  villa  is 
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proved  by  the  numerous  statues,  mo- 
saics, and  other  works  of  art  which 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
museums.    The  other  villas  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of 
which  the  local  antiquaries  profess  to 
point  out  the  sites,  are  those  of  Vopis- 
cus,  Piso,  Cassius,  Munatius  Plancus, 
Ventidius  Bassus,  Fuscus,  Propertius, 
&c    With  the  exception  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius,  many  of  the  names  given 
these    ruins    are   merely  conjectural, 
and    it    would    be    an    unprofitable 
task  to  follow  the  speculations  upon 
which,  more  or  less,  their  authenticity 
depends.     The    walls  which  support 
the  terraces  of  the  supposed  villas  of 
Brutus  and  of  Bassus  are  polygonal; 
and  that  of  Fuscus,  below  the  Strada  di 
Carciano,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
work,  more  than  100  ft.  in  length.    At 
Carciano,  under  the  Casino  of  the  Greek 
College,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  Villa 
of  Cassius.    The  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Europe.    In  the  16th  century 
Cardinal   Ferdinando  de'   Medici  and 
Archbishop    Bandini    of  Siena    made 
considerable  excavations  and  brought 
to  light  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  art.      The    researches  of  Be 
Angel  is  in   1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant:    the     statues    and    marbles 
which    he  discovered  were  purchased 
by  Pius  VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are 
justly  classed  among  the  valuable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.    Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses  at  the  Vatican  were  found  here, 
together  with  many  others  which  have 
been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
Museo     Pio-Clementino,      We    have 
already  mentioned  the  Villa  of  Vo- 
piscus,    near    the    modern    cascades. 
There  is  no  clue  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover where  the  Villa  of  Horace  stood, 
although  placed  by  the  local  ciceroni 
near  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Near  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  by 
the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  is  the  Villa 
d'Este,  built  in  1549  from  the  designs 
of  Pirro  Ligorio  for  Cardinal  Ippolito 

Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.)  duke  of  Fer- 


rara :  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modem 
sts  successor  of  that  celebrated  family. 
Though   picturesquely  situated,    it  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  uninhabited. 
The    casino,   decorated   with    frescoes 
by  Federigo  Zucehero,  Muziano,   and 
others,  represents  events  in   the   his- 
tory  of  Tivoli.      Its    formal     planta- 
tions   and    clipped    hedges    find    few 
admirers  after  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery;  and  the  wa- 
terworks, called  the  Girandola,  are  now 
justly  regarded  as  a  strange  perversion 
of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
grand  cascades.    Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the   beautiful  ilexes  and  cy- 
presses of  the  gardens  make  them  a 
favourite  resort  of  artists  and  of  picnic 
parties,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ter- 
race over  the  expanse  of  the  Campa^na 
is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Tivoli.  No 
thing  can  come  up  to  the  view  of  the 
setting  sun  on  an  April  or  May  even- 
ing from  this    charming  spot.     The 
Casino  and  the  gardens  are  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  public.     Near  the 
Villa  d'Este  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Francesco,  once  a  Gothic  edifice,  but 
entirely  modernized   in    the   interior, 
only  the  principal  door,  with  a  canopy 
over  it,  surmounted  by  the  shield  of  a 
cardinal  of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1393% 
and  a  pointed  arch  under  the  gallery 
remaining,  of  the  original  architecture. 
Outside  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce  is 
the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  from  the 
terrace  in  front  of  which,  called  La 
Veduta,  opens  one  of  the  finest  pano- 
ramic views  over  the  Campagna,  with 
Rome   in    the   distance,  and  in  fine 
weather  even  the  sea  in  the   back- 
ground ;  a  little  way  beyond  this  is  the 
Villa  Braschi,  from  which  this  splen- 
did panorama  is  still  more  extensive. 
This  villa,  the  property  of  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Pius  VI.,  is  built  over  the 
Aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Novus,  which 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  wine-cellars 
beneath  ;  those  of  the  Anio  Vetns  and 
Aqua  Marcia  running  at  a  lower  level, 
close  to  the  modern  road  leading  to 
Carciano.    The  specus  or  channel,  9  ft 
high  by  4  wide,  had  become  choked  up 
with  calcareous  incrustations;   where 
this  has  been  removed  its  fine  Roman 
briek-work  lining  may  be  seen* 
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Of  mediaeval  Tivoli  the  most  re- 
markable monument  is  the  Castle, 
erected  in  its  present  form  by  Pins  II. ; 
it  is  near  the  Porta  Santa  Croce,  and 
may  be  visited  on  leaving  the  town ;  it 
consists  of  an  enclosure  surrounded  by 
five  circular  towers,  which  form  very 
picturesque  objects  in  the  view  of  the 
town,  from  the  road  leading  to  Su- 
biaco,  and  from  that  between  Quin- 
tiliolo  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  lead- 
ing to  Subiaco,  about  •£  m-  distant,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  tomb  supposed 
to  be  that  of  C.  Aufestius  Soter,  a  phy- 
sician,  whose  inscription   was    found 
near  the  spot.      About  }  m«  farther, 
the  road  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient 
Empulum,  passes  under  the  arches  of 
the  Marcian  aqueduct,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  and  near  this  the  specus  of 
the  Anio  Vetus  is  visible.    Further  on 
we  see  the  magnificent  arches  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  of  the  middle  ages,  built  by  the 
Tiburtines  as  a   defence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Orsinis,  lords  of  Castel 
Madama :  they  are  45  ft  high  and  25  ft. 
in  span. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  classical  sites  of  the  Sabine 
hills  should  make  Tivoli  their  head- 
quarters for  some  days,  and  arrange  a 
series  of  excursions  to  the  most  interest- 
ing- localities.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  describe  the  numerous  objects  of 
historical  interest  and  natural  beauty 
for  which  every  valley  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  remarkable.  Many  of  these 
sites  are  celebrated  by  Horace,  and  others 
still  retain  in  their  names  and  ruins  the 
races  of  cities  whose  origin  is  anterior 
:o  that  of  Rome.  The  most  interesting 
»xcursions  from  Tivoli  will  be  to  Su- 
?iaco,  up  the  valley  of  the  Anio ;  to 
\AcenzA,  and  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine 
arm  ;  to  Ampiglione,  the  ancient  Em- 
xilum  ;  to  St.  Angelo,  Monticelli,  and 
>alombara;  and  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Jenaro.  The  road  to  Subiaco,  follow- 
ig  for  some  miles  the  Via  Valeria, 
i  good  the  whole  way,  and  practi- 
cable for  carriages;  but  that  to  Li- 
>nza  and  the  ascent  of  Monte  Genaro 
mst  be  accomplished  for  several  miles 


on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  pedes- 
trian will  find  an  endless  source  of 
enjoyment  in  the  mountains  around 
Tivoli,  provided,  as  he  now  can  be, 
with  the  excellent  topographical  sur- 
veys published  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  Governments. 

There  is  now  a  very  good  road  from 
Tivoli  to  Palestrina  by  which  this  in- 
teresting town  can  be  reached  in  3£ 
hours ;  it  passes  near  the  Villa 
Adriana,  an  dalong  the  base  of  the  hills, 
through  a  picturesque  country,  by  way 
of  Passerano,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  a 
fief  of  the  Barberinis,  near  to  Gallkano, 
and  through  Zagarolo;  beyond  which 
it  joins  the  Via  Labicana,  or  high 
road  from  Rome  by  La  Colonna ;  from 
thence  to  Palestrina,  4  m.  By  means 
of  this  new  road,  practicable  even  for 
heavy  carriages,  tne  tourist  can  visit 
Palestrina  without  returning  to  Rome 
and  going  twice  over  the  same  ground. 


Sttbiaco, 

26  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from  Rome. 
The  road,  which  is  very  good  for 
carriages,  during  the  whole  distance 
ascends  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio. 
(A  public  conveyance  leaves  Tivoli 
daily  for  Subiaco  on  the  arrival  of  the 
early  coach  from  Rome.)  On  leaving 
Tivoli  it  runs  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Catillo,  presenting  on  its  sides  nu- 
merous fragments  of  ancient  walls  in 
Opus  reticuiatum.  About  1  m.  beyond 
the  town,  a  portion  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  consisting  of  several  arches 
crowned  by  a  square  tower,  spans  the 
valley  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Ampiglione. 
At  the  4th  m.  a  bridle-road  strikes  off 
(on  the  1.)  to  Santo  Polo,  a  mountain 
village  perched  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Apennine  above,  and  by  which  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Genaro  is  most  con- 
veniently effected.  Between  the  5th 
and  6th  m.  from  Tivoli,  Castel  Ma- 
dama, a  large  village)  rises  on  an  emi- 
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nence  beyond  the  Anio,  and  soon  after 
close  to  the  road  the  ruined  mediae- 
val fortress  of  Sacco  Muro,  built  on  a 
monticule  of  volcanic  tufa.  Near  this, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio, 
are  seen  some  arches  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  spanning  the  torrent  which 
washes  the  E.  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Castel  Madama ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  on  the  road-side,  has  been 
placed  an  inscription  discovered  here 
in  1821,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
Msenius  Bassus,  prefect  of  the  Fabbri 
(chief  engineer)  at  Carthage,  under 
Marcus  Silanus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caligula,  whose  name  is  so  often 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The  tomb  of 
Bassus  stood  probably  near  this  spot, 
judging  from  the  numerous  fragments 
of  marble  found  around.  At  this 
place  the  geologist  will  remark  a  very 
interesting  superposition  of  the  semi- 
columnar  volcanic  conglomerate  on  the 
ancient  travertine  breccia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Anio.  At  the  7th  m.  from  Tivoli 
is  Vicovaro,  the  ancient  Varia,  with  a 
population  of  3000  Inhab.;  the  road 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  travertine 
and  calcareous  breccia  on  which  the 
village  stands.  Some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  may  be  seen  on  ascending 
from  the  ch.  of  St  Antonio,  on  the 
roadside,  to  the  town,  of  very  fine 
construction,  formed  of  huge  oblong 
blocks  of  travertine,  some  of  which 
measure  160  cubic  ft  The  style  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  Tdbitiarium  at  Rome,  but  more 
colossal  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
blocks.  In  the  upper  town  is  a  beau- 
tiful octagonal  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of 
the  15th  centy. ;  it  was  built  for  one  of 
the  Orsinis  of  the  branch  of  the  counts 
of  Tagliacozzo,  from  the  designs  of 
Simone,  a  pupil  of  Brunelleschi,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  died  here  when 
engaged  on  the  work.  The  front  turned 
towards  the  E.  is  decorated  with  small 
statues  of  saints ;  the  interior  has  been 
modernized,  except  the  Gothic  pilasters 
in  the  angles,  and  ,  the  two  Gothic 
windows  on  the  sides.  Vicovaro  is  a 
fief  of  the  Bolognetti  family,  who  have 
a  large  straggling  palace  in  it  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle.     l£  m. 


from  Vicovaro  is  the  church  and  convent 
of  San  Cosimato,  on  a  narrow  elevated 
plateau  between    the    rivers    Licenza 
and  Anio,  and  beneath  which,  at  & 
considerable    depth,   the    latter    river 
runs  in  a  most  picturesque  ravine :  in 
the  vertical  cliffs  of  travertine  which 
form  its  sides  are  several  carious  ca- 
verns, in  one  of  which  St  Benedict  is 
said  to  have  passed  some  time.     From 
S.  Cosimato  a  good  road  of  I  m.  (on  1. ., 
after  crossing  the  Licenza,   leads   to 
Cantalupo  Bardella,  on  a  hill,  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  Mandela  of  Horace ; 
the  large  palace   on  the   site    of  ife 
baronial  castle  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of   Roccagiovine.     A    short    distance 
from  San  Cosimato,  the  Licenza  (here 
called  Petescia)  torrent  is  crossed  on 
a   modern   bridge  near    its    junction 
with    the    Anio.    Some  very  ancient 
sepulchral  openings  have  recently  been 
discovered  near  here,  containing  human 
bones,  and  numerous  flint  implements, 
remarkable  for  their  careful  execution, 
arrow-heads,    knives,    &c.,   with    re- 
mains of  domestic  animals,  and  which 
are  evidently  anterior  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Rome.     The    wide   valley 
beyond  the  latter  river,  on  the  rt,  is 
that  of  Sambucci,  up  which  a  bridle- 
path  leads    to    CiciHano,  the  ancient 
Cicelion,    and    from    thence     across 
a  mountain  pass  to  Genazzano.     The 
mountains  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone  hereabouts  are  wooded.     Opposite 
the  10th  m.  from  Tivoli,  and  perched 
like  an  eagle's  nest  on  a  conical  peak  at 
a  height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  river, 
is   the    village    of   Saracinesco,    with 
600  Inhab.,  in  a  most  singular  ard 
inaccessible  position.  This  town  is  said 
to    have  been  founded   by  a   colony 
of  Saracens,  after  their  defeat  in  the 
9th  centy.  by  Berengarius;  and  it  i> 
remarkable  that  many   of  the  inbak 
have  preserved  their  Arabic  names :  se- 
veral of  the  mountaineers  in  picturcsow 
costumes  seen  at  Rome  during  the  win- 
ter, and  who  loiter  about  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  offering  their  services  as 
painters'  models,  come  from  this  village. 
The  valley  of  the  Anio  was  desolated 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  about 
the  year  876,  and  there  is  no  donbt  that 
a  party  of  the  invaders  formed  a  settle- 
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ment  on  this,  spot,  as  the  name  occurs  in 
an  inscription  of  the  year  1052,  in  a 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Subiaco,  now  in 
one  of  the  cloisters  there,  under  the 
designation     of     Saraceniscum.      The 
valley  widens  before  reaching  the  Os- 
teria  of  La  Ferrata  or  La  Spiaggia,  the 
halfway  halting-place  between  Tivoli 
and  Subiaco ;  the  Tillage  of  La  Scarpa 
J  m.  on  I.     2  m.  beyond  this,  and 
perched  upon  a  hill  on  the  1.,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Roviano,  with  a  feudal  castle  be- 
longing to  the  Sciarra  family,  to  whom 
it  gives  the  title  of  prince.    From  this 
point  the  valley  bends  to  the  S.S.E.  as  far 
as  Subiaco.     1  m.  beyond  Roviano  the 
VtaSuMacensis  separates  from  the  Valeria, 
the  latter  branching  off  on  the  1.,  the 
former  continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Anio  to  Subiaco.  The  Via  Valeria, 
after  passing  by  Arsoli,  a  fief  of  the 
Massimos,  soon  reaches  the  Neapolitan 
frontier  at  il  Passo  di  Ritorto  and  Cava- 
liere,  and  continues  through  Carsoli,  the 
ancient  Corseoli,  into  the  Abruzzi  (see 
Handbook  for  8.  Italy,  Rte.  144).  It  is  the 
most  direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  but  is  to  be  travelled  only  on 
horseback  or  in  the  common  cars  ot  the 
country,  as  far  as  Tagliacozzo.    The 
papal  frontier-station  is  at  the  village 
of  Arsoli.    The  road  from  Roviano  to 
Subiaco  is  beautiful.    On  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Anio,  nearly  opposite  to  Roviano, 
is  Anticoli,  and  near  the  river,  and 
farther  on,  the  village  of  Marano,  a 
short  way  beyond  which  the  road  passes 
below  Agosta,  a   picturesque  village ; 
before  reaching  which  are  the  springs 
called  Le  Sirene,  which  burst  in  large 
-volumes  of  bright  crystal  water  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains  at  a  temperature 
of  8£  per  cent. ;  these  springs  form  the 
principal  sources  of  the  Modern  Aque- 
duct of  the  Acqua  Pia :  the  ancients 
I  >el  ieved  that  they  were  derived  through 
subterranean  channels  from  the  lake  of 
Fucino.     Beyond  Agosta,  on  a  peak 
3300  feet  high,  and  apparently  inac- 
cessible, is  the  populous  village  of  Cer- 
zara,  close  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Anio 
:he  towns  of  Canterano  and  of  Rocca 
Canterano  towering  over  it  on  the  1.,  and 
nit  of  the  reach  of  the  malaria  which 


desolates  the  lower  grounds  in  the  au- 
tumn. Subiaco  is  seen  for  the  first  time 
from  about  here ;  nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  its  position  among 
the  richly-wooded  hills  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

Subiaco  (Inns :  Locanda  della  Pernice, 
kept  by  Gori,  very  good,  with  a  most 
attentive  landlord ;  the  L.  dell'  Europa, 
civil  people.  Very  fair  quarters  for 
persons  intending  to  make  a  stay  at 
Subiaco  may  be  procured  in  the  sup- 
pressed convent  or  Casa  della  Missione, 
which  has  been  fitted  up  comfortably 
by  Francesco  Malagricci,  a  civil  and 
obliging  man  —  Col.  A.,  April,  1859. 
This  house  is  not  far  from  the  Pernice), 
the  ancient  Sublaqueum  (Simbruina 
Stagna),  is  the  chief  town  of  a  distretto  of 
the  Comarca,  with  a  population  of  6330 
souls.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
the  3  artificial  lakes  of  the  Villa  of  Nero, 
below  which  (sub  lacu)  it  was  built. 
The  modern  town  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  which 
can  be  seen  from  its  Public  Walk,  than 
for  any  object  of  interest  within  its 
walls.  The  falls  of  the  river  below  the 
town,  the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  which  for  many  ages  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  popes,  the 
magnificent  forests  of  the  valley,  and 
the  noble  monasteries  which  have  given 
it  such  celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  all  combine 
to  make  it  one  of  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  landscape-painters  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  dark  and  narrow  streets  of 
the  town  itself  are  by  no  means  inviting 
to  the  stranger ;  the  houses  have  an  air 
of  antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  middle  ages  more  than  any  other 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The 
church  was  built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  for  many  years 
before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate : 
the  palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  en- 
larged and  modernised  by  the  same 
pontiff.  About  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  a  hill  above  the  river,  we  may  still 
trace  the  ruins  of  Hero's  Villa.  It  was 
here,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that 
the  supper  of  the  tyrant  was  struck 
by  lightning  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  feasting,  and  the  table  thrown  down 
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by  the  shock.  Near  this  is  the  cele- 
brated Monastery  of  Santa  ScolasiicOy 
founded  in  the  5th  century,  and  restored 
in  981  by  the  abbot  Stephanos.  It  has 
3  cloisters :  the  first  is  of  recent  date, 
bat  contains  some  ancient  monuments ; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefe,  a 
bacchic  head,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  giallo  antico,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture:  one  of 
the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefe,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between  2 
lions.  Under  the  portico  is  a  curious 
relief  of  a  stag  and  a  wolf  drinking ; 
an  inscription  recording  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  in  981 ;  another 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
and  enumerates  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  in  1053.  The  third  cloister, 
as  well  as  the  Refectory,  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Lando,  in  1235  ;  the  mosaics  on 
the  arcade  of  the  cloister  are  by  the  Co- 
simatis.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  S.  Scolas- 
tica, contains  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  notice ;  consecrated  originally 
by  Benedict  VII.,  in  981,  it  was  com- 
pletely altered  in  the  last  century :  be- 
neath, in  the  crypt,  is  a  finely  painted 
chapel,  in  which  are  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  a  venerable  Bede,  a  Genoese, 
not  our  countryman,  who  lies  at 
Durham.  The  monastery  was  once 
famous  for  its  library,  rich  in  MSS.  and 
charters.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
dispersed ;  but  it  has  obtained  a  cele- 
brity in  the  history  of  typography  as 
the  first  place  in  Italy  in  which  the 
printing-press  was  established  by  the 
Germans  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz. 
Their  edition,  of  Lactantius  was  their 
first  production :  it  appeared  in  1465, 
and  a  copy  Is  still  preserved  in  the 
monastery.  They  remained  at  Su- 
biaco  until  1467,  when  they  removed 
to  Rome.  l£m.  from  S.  Scolastica  is 
the  Sacro  Speco,  the  well-known  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  The  ascent  is 
steep,  and  the  scenery  is  grand.  St 
nedict  retired  here  about  a.d.  450, 
ten  only  14  years  old.  The  monastery 


was  rebuilt  in  847 ;  the  lower  ch.  dates 
from    1053,    the    upper    from    1066, 
and  the  cloister  from  1235.    It  is  built 
against  the  rocky  hill  on  9  arches  of 
considerable  height,  and  consists  of  2 
long  stories.    The  cavern  in  the  lower 
part  the  retreat  of  St  Benedict,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  identified  by  some  authorities  with 
an  oracle  of  Faunus.    A  huge  mass 
of  rock  overhangs  the  monastery,  where 
it  is  believed  to  be  miraculously  sus- 
pended :  it  was  over  it  that  Romanus  is 
said  to  have  lowered  his  food  to  St. 
Benedict,  when  he  retired  to  this  cavern. 
The  chapel  of  St  Lawrence,  leading  u> 
it  was  painted  in  1219  by  Consolo,  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  masters,  who  has  re- 
corded his  name  in  "  Conxoha  pmxit.m 
This  painter,  who  preceded  Ciniabue  by 
some  years,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Greece.     In  the  chapel  of  Sat 
Gregorio,  in  another  part  of  the  Speco. 
the  paintings  represent  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  ch.  by  Gregory  the  Greet 
with  the  figure  of  the  monk  Odo.    lc 
other  chapels  of  the  Sacro  Speco  art 
some  paintings  worthy  of  notice.  Rude 
sketches  on  the  sides    of   the  lowtr 
grotto,  in  the  style  of  what  we  see  ii 
the  catacombs,  may  date  from  the  ft'. 
centy. ;  those  of  the  middle  and  upper 
chapels,  of  scenes  in  the  lives  of  £t. 
Benedict  and  Santa  Scolastica,  are  r 
the  15th.    In  the  little  Chapel  of  £ 
Lorenzo  Loricato  is  a  Virgin  and  ChUu. 
with  S.  Gregory,  by  Stammatico,  a  Gretfc 

Sainter,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the 
ate  (1479),  we  might  from  its  st) 
attribute    to    a   considerably    earlir- 
period.     The  architecture  is  pointe . 
and  by  many  attributed  to  so  ear*  ' 
as  the  10th  centy.;  if  so,   the  oJaV:  I 
specimen   of  what   has   been    calKl  I 
the  Gothic  style  in  Italy.    The  gar-  | 
den  below  is  still  remarkable  for  N 
plantations  of  roses,  said  to  be  descendri 
from  those  which  St  Benedict  cnlr- 
vated.    Another  legend  states  that  Ok  * 
were   originally  a   bed  of  thorns  co 
which  St  Benedict  rolled  himself  t> 
extinguish  the  violence  of  his  passioss, 
and  were  miraculously  converted  into 
roses  by  St  Francis  when  he  visited 
the  monastery  in  1223.    On  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  is  the  pctiiresqut 
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mass  of  Monte  Carpineto,  covered  with 
hornbeams  (carptm),  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  are  rains  of  a  Nymphseam,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  Nero's  Baths. 

From  Subiaco  a  bridle-road,  afford- 
ing a  very  delightful  ride  of  4  hoars, 
leads  over  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte 
Carpineto  to  the  picturesque  towns  of 
Olevano  and  Genazzano  by  Anile  (which 
has  preserved  unaltered  its  ancient 
name).  Olevano  is  about  13  m.  and 
Genazzano  17  m.  from  Subiaco;  but  as 
they  are  more  generally  visited  from 
Palestrina,  we  shall  reserve  our  account 
of  them  for  our  excursion  to  the  latter 
place ;  a  carriage-road  is  now  in  pro- 
gress to  Palestrina,  passing  near  Civi- 
tella,  the  ancient  Vitellia,  from  which 
there  is  a  noble  view  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Hernici :  this  road  will  soon  be  con- 
tinued to  Genazzano  and  Palestrina: 
the  scenery  along  it  is  very  beautiful. 

An  agreeable  excursion  up  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  can  be  made  in  a  day  to 
7Vcti,  the  Zrebia  or  Augusta  Treba  of  the 
Romans,  a  town  of  the  Equi,  once  of 
some  importance  from  being  placed  near 
the  frontier  of  the  Hernici :  there  are 
some  Roman  fragments  in  the  piazza. 
From  Trevi  the  tourist  could  prolong 
his  explorations  into  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  to  the  Certosa  of  Trisulti,  j 
passing  by  Guarcino  a  large  village,  by 
Alatri  and  Collepardo,  near  the  latter 
visiting  the  celebrated  grotto,  and  the 
remarkable  depression  called  the  Pozzo 
di  Antullo :  returning  to  Rome  from 
Alatri  by  Ferentino,  Anagni,  &c.  (See 
Handbook  for  South  Italy,  Route  40.) 
Another  very  agreeable  excursion  may 
be  made  during  the  spring  or  summer 
months  from  Subiaco  into  the  moun- 
tains extending  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  leaving  the  town  by  the  Ma- 
donna della  Croce,  and  passing  the  ch. 
of  the  Capucing  through  the  high 
plains  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Livata  and 
Campo  d'  Ossa,  4  m.  beyond  which 
the  path  passes  along  the  Monte  An- 
ton, one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  this 
part  of  the  Apennines.  From  here- 
abouts the  views  are  splendid,  ex- 
tending on  the  one  side  over  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  and  the  Campagna  to  the 


sea;  and  on  the  other  embracing  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  the  Monte  Velino, 
and  the  central  chain  on  the  N.  to  the 
Terminillo  Grande.  On  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Autore  is  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  place  of 
great  resort  during  the  month  of  June 
by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Abruzzi, 
close  to  one  of  the  highest  sources  of 
the  Vairone  and  Anio,  on  the  banks  of 
which  is  the  hamlet  of  Valle  Pietra. 
The  scenery  is  very  picturesque  here- 
abouts. Through  the  valley  on  the  N. 
of  Monte  Autore,  called  Campo  di 
Pietra,  runs  the  Fiojo  torrent,  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Turano,  a 
tributary  of  the  Velino.  This  excur- 
sion must  not  be  attempted  without 
experienced  guides,  which  may  be* 
procured  at  Subiaco.  At  present  this 
region  is  very  unsafe  from  the  lawless 
bands  that  infest  it. 


Horace's  Sabine  Farm,*  and  Monte 
Genaro. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  11  m.  The 
road,  as  far  as  Vicovaro,  is  described  in 

*  The  description  of  the  site  of  Horace's  Farm 
given  In  the  text  to  on  the  authority  of  Chapny, 
whose  Ideas  were  adopted  by  Oell  and  Nlbby 
without  a  sufficient  examination  of  the  localities. 
Recent  researches  of  a  very  laborious  and  con- 
sclenUous   topographer,   Slg.  Rosa,  place   the 

E tet's  villa  near  the  Capella  delta  Cata,  on  a 
nd  of  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Corri- 
onaleto,  which  Slg.  Rosa  considers  to  be  Horace's 
Lucretllla.  This  site  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
Roocaglovine,  and  near  the  ancient  road  that  led 
from  Fanum  Vacuna  to  TUmr\  it  certainly 
corresponds  better  with  the  "  Arduos  Subinos, 
with  the  "  Montes  "  aud  "  In  Arcem,"  and  with 
the  "Hoc  tlbt  dictabam  post  Fanum  Putro 
VacunsB "  of  the  poet,  than  the  low  situation 
nearer  Llcenza.  Another  strong  confirmation 
of  Slgnor  Rosa's  view  is  the  existence  of  the 
perennial  and  abundant  spring  still  known  to 
the  peasantry  as  the  Fontana  degli  Oratini, 
which  gushes  out  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Madonna  della  Casa.  The  reader  will  find  a 
notice  on  this  interesting  piece  of  antiquarian 
topography,  by  M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  in  Dldot's 
small  and  beautiful  edition  of  Horace's  works, 
published  at  Paris  in  1865,  accompanied  by 
maps  and  photographic  views  of  the  localities. 
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the  preceding  excursion ;  beyond  which 
a  new  one,  practicable  for  carriages, 
has  been  recently  carried  as  far  as 
Rocca  Giocine,  from  which  the  journey 
must  be  performed  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  R.  Giovine,  3  m.  from  Vicovaro,  is 
situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  the  road, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Arc 
Junonis  (Mocca  Giunone).  Near  the  ch. 
is  preserved  an  inscription  recording 
the  restoration  of  a  Temple  of  Victory 
by  Vespasian.  Antiquaries  regard  this 
as  a  proof  that  it  is  the  Fanum  Va- 
cunsc,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno  Vic- 
trix,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
would  confirm  the  etymology  of  the 
modern  name.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  torrent  is  seen  Cantalupo,  Horace's 
Mandela,  between  which  and  the  Li- 
cenza  are  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
supposed  to  be  the  substructions  of  a 
temple.  About  2  m.  beyond  Rocca 
Giovine,  farther  up  the  valley,  is 
Licenza,  the  ancient  Digentia, — 

"  Me  quotics  reftcit  gelidus  Digentia  rivufl, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frigore  pagus." 

Hot.  JSp.  I.  xviii.— 

a  mountain  -  village  of  930  Inhab., 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  bright  clear  stream  which  Horace 
celebrates  under  the  same  name.  The 
site  of  the  villa  of  Horace  is  placed  by 
some  on  the  rt.of  the  road,  about  midway 
between  it  and  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance before  we  reach  the  village.  Little 
now  remains  but  some  fragments  of  a 
white  mosaic  pavement  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.  There  are  3  terraces 
and  some  massive  substructions  of  a 
more  magnificent  villa,  and  of  a  later 
date,  on  the  site  of  that  of  the  poet. 
The  names  of  many  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  preserve  some  record 
of  classical  times :  gli  Orasini,  or  Oratini, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken:  and  La  Rustica, 
on  the  rt.  side  of  the  valley  as  we 
ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica'of  the  poet : — 

Utcnnque  dulct,  Tyndarl,  flataU 
Valles,  et  Usticn  cnbantis 
Lnvia  personuere  Saxa." 

Od.  1. 11. 


u 


-her  up  the  valley,  in  a  romantic  spot 
r    Monte    Cornazzano,    are    two 


springs,  identified  by  some  antiquaries 
with  the  Fons  Blandusise : — 

"  0  Fons  Blandosife,  splendidkw  vitro 
Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  florlbos 

Cras  donaberis  hoedo."     Od.  in.  13. 

I  m.  beyond  Licenza  is  the  village  of 
Civitella,  from  which  a  bridle-path  leads 
over  the  mountains  to  Palombara,  6 
m.  distant. 

The  Ascent  of  Monte  Genaro  is  made 
more  conveniently  from  Rocca  Giovine 
than  from  any  other  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  Licenza.  The  excur- 
sion to  Monte  Genaro  from  Tivoli  will 
require  4  or  5  hours,  for  which  guides 
are  easily  obtained ;  the  hire  of  horses 
for  the  journey  is  5  francs,  and  the 
guides  will  expect  2  or  3.  Those  who 
ascend  direct  from  Tivoli  follow  the 
route  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  festa  of  the  Pratone,  the  mea- 
dow between  the  two  summits  of  the 
mountain.  They  take  the  road  leading 
to  Santo  Polo,  situated  2250  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-path 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  valley  of 
the  Licenza,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  insulated 
limestone  mass  of  Monte  della  Morn. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratone  from 
this  side  is  steep,  but  the  opening: 
of  the  plain  is  so  beautiful,  that  tin- 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  journey.  The  ascent  from  the  side 
of  Licenza  to  the  Pratone  is  less  dif- 
ficult, and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  the  Monte  Morica  on  ti* 
rt.  and  Monte  Rotondo.  The  Pratone  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  the  tra- 
veller will  generally  find  it  covered  with 
cattle.  The  annual  festa  at  its  littk 
chapel  is  attended  by  the  peasantry  froc 
all  parts  of  the  Sabine  hills.  From  this 
plain  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Moure 
Genaro,  which  is  41 65  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Monte  di 
Semprevisa  (5038  ft.),  above  Rocca  Mis- 
sima,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  chain 
which  bounds  the  Campagna  on  the  E- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mons  Lucre- 
tilis,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  in 
his  beautiful  ode  already  quoted,  was  one 
of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  many 
writers  identify  it  with  Monte  Genaro 
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itself.     The  view  commanded  daring 
the  ascent  over  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  will  amply  repay  the  fatigue 
of  the  excursion.    It  embraces  the  line 
of  coast  as  for  as  Monte  Circello,  the 
line  of  the  Volscian  mountains  beyond 
the  Alban  hills,  and  commands  nearly 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  from 
the    Neapolitan    frontier    to    Soracte 
and  the  Monte  Cimino  on  the  N.W. 
On  the  sammit  is  a  pyramid  of  loose 
stones,  used  as  a  trigonometrical  sta- 
tion by  Boscovich,  in  his  trigonome- 
trical   survey   of  the   Papal   States. 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  to  vary 
their  route  in  returning  to  Tivoli  may 
descend   by  the  pass  called  La  Scar~ 
pcllata,     a     mountain     zigzag,     con- 
structed in  parts  with  solid  masonry. 
During  the  descent  we  command  some 
fine  views  of  the  small  group  of  hills 
which  stand  detached  from  the  Sabine 
chain,    and   form  so    conspicuous  an 
object  from  Rome.     On  one  of  their 
summits  is  the  picturesque  town  and 
castle  of  Monticelli;  on  another  the 
village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  in  Capoccia, 
the  ancient  city  of  Medullia.    The  pass 
leads  down  to  the  hollow  called  La  Mar- 
cellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morra. 
Near  this  are  some  fine  examples  of  poly- 
gonal walls.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  villa  at  a  spot  called  Scalza- 
c>me,  opposite  to  which  are  the  low  hills 
named  the  Colli  Farinelli.  Between  them 
and    the    road  is   a  small  valley,  in 
which  we  may  still  see  some  ruins  of  a 
temple,  and    a   cippus  with  the    in- 
scription—  L.    MVNATIVS  .   PLANCV8  . 
TIB.  COS. IMP.  INTER  .VII.  VTU  EPVLON. 
TBIVMPH  .  EX  .  RH£TI8  .  EX  .  TEMPLO. 
SATVRNI  .  ET  .  COS  .  IMP  .  EXERCITI  .  IN 

italia  .  et  .  gallia.  The  name  of  the 
temple  is  no  doubt  that  given  in  this  in- 
scription, which  records  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  Roman,  whom  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Horace  have  made  familiar  to 
the  scholar : — 

"  Sic  tu  sapiens  flnire  memento 

Trlstitiam  viteque  labores 
Molll  Plance,  mero :  sen  te  falgentia  signls 

Castra  tenent,  sen  densa  teneblt 
Tiboris  umbra  tul."  Od.1.1. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Vitriano  on  the  rt„  and  enter  the  valley 


of  the  Anio  through  the  fine  groves  of 
olives  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Quintiliolo,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
dell'  Acquoria. 

The  excursion  from  Licenza  to  Pa- 
lombaro  is  by  a  bridle-road,  passing 
by  the  Fonte  Blentusia,  and  to  the  foot 
of  Monte  Genaro:  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  a  path  more  to  the 
N.  than  that  to  Marcel  Una  and  Tivoli 
descends  near  the  Romitorio  di  S. 
Nicola,  through  a  rocky  ravine.  To  the 
geologist  this  excursion  will  prove  most 
interesting,  as  affording  an  excellent 
section  of  the  secondary  strata  so  rarely 
found  together  and  within  so  limited 
a  space  in  the  Southern  Apennines. 
Leaving  Licenza,  the  path  crosses  suc- 
cessively the  lias  and  oolitic  strata ;  the 
second  forming  the  most  elevated  point 
of  Monte  Genaro,  the  neocomian  and 
cretaceous  strata  being  entirely  want- 
ing. In  the  depression  separating  Palom- 
baro  from  the  group  of  St  Angelo  and 
Monticelli  will  he  found  the  pliocene  or 
8ubapennine  series  (well  characterised 
at  Formello  on  the  road  from  Monticelli 
to  Rome),  whilst  the  hills  on  which  these 
3  towns  are  so  picturesquely  situated 
are  formed  of  a  compact  limestone,  in 
places  changed  into  dolomite,  and  con- 
taining well-characterised  fossils  (am- 
monites and  a  species  of  aptycus)  of 
the  age  of  our  British  lias  and  inferior 
and  middle  oolites. — See  p.  323. 


Fbascatt,  12  m. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  railway 
the  excursion  to  Frascati,  including  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  to 
Grotta  Ferrata,  can  be  easily  performed 
in  a  day,  by  leaving  Rome  "by  an  early 
train  and  returning  by  the  latest. 

[An  excursion  of  2  or  3  days  will 
enable  the  tourist,  even  parties  of 
ladies,  to  explore  very  conveniently  the 
different  localities  about  the  Alban  hills, 
and  in  the  following  order,  commenc- 
ing with  Frascati: — 1st  day,  Frascati, 
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the  ruins  of  Tnsculum,  the  extinct 
crater  of  la  Molara,  the  different  villas 
about  Frascati,  and  especially  the  Villa 
Aldobrandini :  2nd  day,  By  starting 
early  the  party  can  breakfast  at  Grotta 
Ferrata  or  Marino,  visiting  the  ch. 
of  the  Basilian  convent  at  the  former, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina 
close  to  the  latter  town;  and  proceed 
from  thence  (on  foot  or  horseback) 
by  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa  to 
fiocca  di  Papa  and  Monte  Cavo,  descend- 
ing afterwards  to  Albano  by  the  convent 
of  Palazzuola:  3rd  day,  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  the  Emissarium  of  the  Alban 
Lake,  and  Lariccia  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  of 
Albano ;  from  Lariccia  we  would  advise 
the  pedestrian  to  follow  the  Via  Appia 
below  the  town  on  his  way  to  Genzano, 
which  will  enable  him  to  examine  the 
massive  substructions  over  which  it  was 
carried,  and  the  opening  of  the  Emis- 
sarium of  the  lake  of  Nemi  beyond, 
and  arrive  in  an  hour  at  Genzano: 
from  Genzano  a  forenoon  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  see  the  lake  and  town  of  Nemi 
and  to  return  to  Albano  or  even  to 
Home  to  sleep :  visiting  on  his  way  the 
viaduct  of  Genzano,  the  still  more  gigan- 
tic one  between  Lariccia  and  Albano, 
and  the  Tomb  of  Aruns:  a  4th  day 
may  be  well  spent  at  Albano,  com- 
bining excursions  to  Civita  Lavinia, 
the  ruins  of  Bovillae,  and  Castel  Sa- 
velli,  returning  to  Rome  by  the  ancient 
Via  Appia.  Families  would  do  well 
to  engage  a  carriage  at  Rome  for  the 
whole  excursion,  the  only  part  during 
which  it  cannot  be  used  being  the 
ascent  to  Monte  Cavo,  in  which  case 
it  can  be  sent  round  to  Albano.3 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  with  2 
horses,  to  go  to  Frascati  and  return  to 
Rome  on  the  same  day,  will  be  SO  frs., 
not  including  the  coachman's  buona~ 
mono.  Tourists  may  find  it  convenient 
to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  by 
railway  to  Frascati,  where  they  will 
find  vehicles  for  hire  for  the  rest  of 
the  excursion.  Trains  perform  the 
journey  in  £  hr. ;  carriages,  horses, 
and  donkeys  are  always  in  waiting  at 
the  Frascati  terminus  to  convey  them 
to  the  town. 
taWe  shall  describe,  in  the  first  instance, 


the  carriage-road,  which  leaves  Rome  by 
the  Porta  S.  Giovanni :  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  gate  it  follows 
the  ancient  Via  Asinaria,  the  Via  La- 
tina  running  parallel  on  the  it.  It 
soon  after  crosses  the  Mariana  stream, 
and,  passing  over  the  raised  causeway  of 
the  V ia  Appia  Nova  to  Albano,  branches 
off  on  the  1.  About  3  m.  from  the  gate  we 
pass  under  the  arch  of  the  Acqua  Felice, 
called  the  Porta  Furba,  constructed  on 
the  line  of  the  Claudian  and  Martian 
aqueducts,  a  short  way  beyond  which 
and  on  the  1.  is  the  lofty  tumulus  of  the 
Monte  del  Granoy  supposed  without  a 
shadow  of  authority  to  be  the  sepul- 
chre of  Alexander  Severn*.  It  is  an  im- 
mense mound,  200  ft  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  which  is  constructed  of  masonrr. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it 
was  explored  from  the  summit:  an 
entrance  was  made  by  removing  the 
stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  was  discovered  con- 
taining the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  which  gives  its  Dame  to 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol,  and  is  noticed  in  oar  account 
of  that  collection  (p.  265).  The  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  in  thi> 
sarcophagus.  The  road  crosses  the  rail- 
way immediately  beyond  the  Porta 
Furba.  About  l£  m.  beyond  the  tu- 
mulus, on  the  rt.  hand,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  are  some  ruins, 
near  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  interest- 
ing as  marking,  in  the  opinion  of 
modern  antiquaries,  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  who  here  dissuaded  him  from  his 
threatened  attack  on  Rome. 

About  2}  m.  beyond  the  Porta  Furba 
are,  on  the  rt  of  the  road,  the  ruins 
called  the  Sette  Bassi,  also  Bom. 
Vecchia  di  Frascati.  The  first  name 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sep- 
tiraius  Bassus  the  consul,  a.i>.  317: 
it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  site 
of  an  imperial  villa  of  great  mag- 
nificence and  extent.  The  ruins  no* 
visible  are  at  least  4000  ft.  in  circum- 
ference :  their  construction  shows  two 
distinct  periods;  that  portion  towards 
Rome  corresponds  with  the    style  of 
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the  buildings  under  Hadrian,  while 
that  towards  Frascati  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines.  Antiquaries 
generally  agree  in  regarding  it  as  a 
suburban  villa  of  Hadrian  or  Commo- 
dus :  the  quantity  of  marble  discovered 
among  the  foundations  attests  the  splen- 
dour of  the  edifice.  Less  than  a  mile 
farther  is  the  Oateria  del  Curato,  the 
half-way  house,  near  which  the  road 
divides ;  that  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Grotta 
Ferrata,  and  that  to  the  1.  to  Frascati. 
The  large  plantations  of  stone-pines 
seen  on  the  1.  surround  the  farm  of 
Torre  Nuova,  belonging  to  Prince 
Borghese.  At  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  Frascati  is  a  handsome  fountain,  and 
a  mile  farther  the  Osteria  di  Yerniicino: 
the  ruins  seen  on  the  rt.  belong  to  the 
Julian  aqueduct.  A  road  ou  the  rt 
leads  to  the  Villa  Mutt,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Cardinal  York.  The  high 
road  now  crosses  a  valley,  from  which 
a  long  ascent  brings  us  to  Frascati. 

By  Railway. — Leaving  the   central 
station,  the  railway  passes  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica  ou  the  rt,  and, 
cutting  through  the  city  wall  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  runs  for  some  dis- 
tance parallel  to  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Acqua  Felice  until  reaching  the  Monte 
di  Grano,  from  which  it  follows  the 
line  of  the  Mariana  stream  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Marino,  as  far  as  the  9th  m., 
where,  suddenly  changing  its  direc- 
tion to  E.  by  N.,  it  runs  along  the  foot 
of  the  hilly  region  that  extends  from 
Marino  to  Frascati;    near  Ciampino 
it    cuts  through   a   lava-current,  de- 
scending from  Marino  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  from  thence  through  a 
series  of  cuttings  in  the  recent  volcanic 
dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanoes,  and 
through    a  lovely    region    of  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  until  reaching 
the  station  of  Frascati  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation,  but  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
nearly  400  ft.  below  it    Carriages  and 
donkeys  are  in  attendance  to  convey 
the  passengers,  employing  20  minutes 
in  the  ascent. 

Frascati.  —  This  town  is  prettily 
situated    on   one  of  the   lower   emi- 


nences of  the  Tusculan  hills,  with  a 
population  of  5000  souls,  (inns:  H. 
de  Londres,  in  the  Piazza,  just  within 
the  Porta  Romana.)  Frascati  is  one 
of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman 
families  during  the  villeggiatura  season, 
and  in  the  summer  months  every  house 
is  filled  with  company.  English  fami- 
lies who  spend  the  summer  in  this  part 
of  Italy  prefer  it  to  every  other  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome:  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  excursions 
in  its  neighbourhood,  if  not  more  beau- 
tiful, are  more  accessible,  than  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tivoli.  Frascati  arose 
in  the  1 3th  century  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Tusculum.  The  walls  are  built 
on  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  the  time 
of  Augustus,  which  is  said  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  the  inhabitants  after 
the  cruel  destruction  of  their  city  by 
the  Romans  in  1191 .  The  modern  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Frascata,  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  8th 
century,  as  a  spot  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes.  The  town  itself  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  beautiful  villas  which 
surround  it  Some  of  the  older  houses 
retain  their  architecture  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries;  the  ch.  of  S.  Rocco, 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sebastian, 
and  still  called  the  Duomo  Vecchio,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Orsmis,  lords  of  Marino,  in  1309.  The 
Duomo  Vecchio  has  a  low  campanile 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  14th 
centy.  Near  it  is  the  old  castle, 
now  the  Palazzo  Vescovile,  a  build- 
ing of  the  15th,  restored  by  Pius 
VI.  The  fountain  near  it  bears  the 
date  1480,  and  the  name  of  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  the  ambassador  of  France 
and  the  founder  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  castle  is  also  attributed.  The 
principal  edifice  of  recent  times  is  the 
Cathedral*  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  from 
the  designs  of  C.  Fontana.  It  was  com- 
pleted under  Clement  XI.,  in  1700.  It 
contains  a  mural  monument  erected  by 
Cardinal  York,  who  was  for  many  years 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  his  brother 
Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender, 
who  died  Jan.  31, 1788,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — Eeic  situs  est  Karolus 
Odoardus  cut  Pater  Jacobus  III.,  Rex 
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Anglia,  Scotia,  Francice,  Hibernia,  Pri- 
mus Natorum,  paterni  Juris,  et  Regies 
dignitatis  successor  et  heres,  qui  domicilio 
sibi  Roma  delecto  comes  Albany ensis 
dictus  est,  Vixit  annos  67  et  mensem 
decessit  in  pace. — Pridie  Kal.  Feb.  Anno 
1788.  The  ch.  of  the  Cappuccini,  finely 
situated  above  the  town,  has  some  in- 
teresting pictures :  among  these  may  be 
noticed  a  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romano  •  a  St.  Francis,  by  Paul 
Brill ;  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Muziano. 
In  the  sacristy  is  Guides  sketch  for  hi6 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
over  the  high  altar  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucinaat  Rome. 

The  only  Roman  remains  at  Frascati 
are  a  huge  circular  tomb,  called  the 
Sepulchre  of  Lncullus,  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  Porta  Romana  to 
Tusculum;  there  is  no  authority  for 
the  ownership  attributed  to  it 

Villas. — The  villas  of  Frascati,  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
date  chiefly  from  the  1 7th  century.  The 
most  important  is  the  Villa  Bekidcre  or 
Aldobrandini,  Shortly  before  we  arrive 
at  the  gate  of  this  noble  villa,  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tusculum,  we  pass  on  the 
1.  hand  the  small  casino  of  the  Villa 
Piccolomini,  remarkable  as  the  retreat 
in  which  Cardinal  Baron i us  composed 
his  celebrated  Annals.  The  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini was  built  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Clement  VI 1 1., 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  It  was  designed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  and  was  the  last  work  of 
that  architect.  The  buildings  were 
completed  by  Giovanni  Fontana,  and 
the  waterworks  were  designed  by  the 
same  artist  and  finished  by  Olivieri  of 
Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty  of, 
its  position,  and  the  extensive  prospect 
which  it  commands  oyer  the  Campagna, 
it  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Belvedere.  The  villa  subsequently  passed 
by  inheritance  into  the  Pamfili  family, 
and  in  the  last  century  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Borgheses ;  it  now  belongs 
to  prince  Aldobrandini,  the  head  of 
a  junior  branch  of  that  family.  The 
casino,  built  upon  a  massive  terrace, 
is  richly  decorated  with  marbles  and 


frescoes  by  Cav.  d'Arpino.    The  subjects 
of  these  paintings  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  represent  the  death 
of  Sisera,  David  and  Abigail,  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and 
Judith.     The  walls  of  the  anterooms 
are  hung  with  maps  of  the  manorial 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Borghese. 
Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  casino  to- 
wards the  hill  is  a  large    hemidycle 
with  two  wings,  and  a  fine   cascade 
in  the  centre.    Near  it  is  a  building 
called  II  Parnasso,  once  remarkable  for 
its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.     It  con- 
tains a  large  relief  of  Parnassus  with 
the  different  divinities,  and  a  Pegasus. 
The  water  is  made  to  turn  an  organ, 
one  of  those  fantastic  applications  which 
seem  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Roman 
villas  of  the  period.    The  grounds  of 
the  villa  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
picturesque  beauty.    At  the  extremity 
of  the  park  Prince  Aldobrandini   has 
established  a  manufactory  of  pottery, 
the  clay  being  derived  from  the  decom- 
posed volcanic  ashes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Tusculan  volcanoes. —  Villa  M^mi- 
altoy  now  the  property  of  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  villa  towards  the  close 
of  the  lGth  centy.    The  casino  is  deco- 
rated  with   frescoes    by  the   scholars 
of  Domenichino,  the  (jaracci  and  the 
Zuccheri. — The    Villa  Mutt,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  a  villa  of  Cicero's,  long 
inhabited    by    Cardinal    York     when 
Bishop  of  Frascati;  and  the  Villa  PaL 
lavicini,  nearer  the  plain  and  the  high 
road. — The   Villa  Sora,  belonging  to 
Prince  Piombino,  above  the  railway 
station,  in  a  charming   situation,   b 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  where  took  place  the  meetings 
for  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  dur- 
ing his  Pontificate. —  Villa  Conti,  now 
Torlonia,  situated   outside    the    Porta 
Romana.    The  grounds,  with  the  cas- 
cade fountains,  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
views  from  the  terrace  in  front  over 
the  Campagna  and  Rome  magnificent. 
—  Villa  Taverna,  about  }  m.  beyond  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Monte  Poraio  and 
Colonna,  built  by  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  in   the    16th  centy.,  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi.      It  is 
the  property  of  the  Borghese  family, 
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and  one  of  thei  r  most  frequented  country 
seats;  it  was  the  favourite  residence 
of |  Paul  V.  Not  far  from  here  is  the 
more  extensive  Villa  Mondragone,  also 
belonging  to  Prince  Borghese,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Altemps  as  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  Gregory  XIII.  The  casino, 
designed  principally  by  Vansanzio,  con- 
tains no  less  than  374  windows.  The 
grand  loggia  of  the  gardens  was  de- 
signed by  Vignola,  the  fountains  and 
waterworks  by  Giovanni  Fontana ;  this 
villa,  long  uninhabited,  is  now  under- 
going repairs;  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits. —  Villa  Fal- 
conieri,  formerly  the  Buffina,  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Frascati  villas,  founded  by 
bishop  Ruffini  in  1548.  The  casino, 
built  by  Borromini,  is  remarkable  for 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Carlo  Maratta,  and 
an  interesting  series  of  caricatures  by 

Pier  Leone  Ghezzi. Villa  Ruffinella, 

now  belonging  to  the  king  of  Italy,  and 
formerly  to  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The 
casino,  built  by  Vanvitelli,  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Accademia 
of  Cicero's  villa.  Under  the  portico 
are  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
antique  fragments  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum.  In  one  part 
of  the  grounds  is  a  hill  called  Par- 
nassus, arranged  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. On  the  slopes  were  planted  in 
box  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  Nov.  1818  the  Villa  Ruffinella  ob- 
tained a  disagreeable  notoriety  from 
a  daring  attack  of  banditti,  who  ob- 
tained admission  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seize  the 
daughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The  family 
made  their  escape,  but  the  brigands 
seized  the  secretary  and  two  servants, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills  above 
Velletri,  from  which  they  were  not  re- 
leased until  the  prince  paid  a  ransom 
of  6000  scudi. 

Tusculum. — This  excursion,  the  most 
interesting  about  Frascati,  can  be  made 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  distance  being 
about  2  m. ;  there  are  plenty  of  donkeys 
and  horses  for  hire,  the  charge  being  3 


and  4  pauls.  The  tourist  will  do  well 
to  go  by  the  road  that  passes  by  the 
Villas  Ruffini,  Taverna,  and  Mondra- 
gone,  and  the  convent  of  the  Camaldoli ; 
and  after  visiting  Tusculum,  to  return 
to  Frascati  by  the  Villa  Ruffinella,  the 
Capuccini,  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini, 
thus  embracing  all  the  most  remarkable 
sites  about  Frascati. 

The  ruins  of  Tusculum  occupy  the 
crest  of  the  hill  above  the  Villa  Ruffi- 
nella. Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe : — 

Et  Jam  TelegonI,  Jam  Mania  Tiburis  odl 
Stabant :  Argolice  quod  posaere  Manas. 

Ovid,  Fast.  IV. 

Its  position,  fortified  by  Pelasgic  walls 
of  great  solidity,  was  so  strong  as  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Romans  set  so  high  a  value  on  its  alli- 
ance that  they  admitted  its  inhabitants 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
afterwards  became  more  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and  as  the  scene 
of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations. 
It  is  known  that  the  city  was  entire  at 
the  close  of  the  12th  century,  when 
it  embraced  the  Imperial  cause,  and 
for  some  years  maintained  a  gallant 
struggle  with  Rome.  In  1167,  on  the 
march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the  Papal 
States,  the  Romans  attacked  Tusculum 
in  the  name  of  the  pope.  Count  Rai  none 
of  Tusculum  was  assisted  by  a  Ghi- 
belline  army  under  Raynaldus  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  Christian  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence :  a  general  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  city 
(May  30,  1167),  in  which  the  Romans, 
30,000  strong,  were  totally  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter;  the  Romans 
are  stated  to  have  left  2000  dead 
upon  the  field.  Machiavelli  says  that 
Rome  was  never  afterwards  either 
rich  or  populous,  and  the  contemporary 
historians  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
carnage  by  calling  the  battle  the 
Cannes  of  the  middle  ages.  The  action 
lasted  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
night ;  and  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
Romans  came  out  to  bury  their  dead,  the 
count  of  Tusculum  and  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz  surrounded  them,  and  refused 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  burial  except 
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on  the  humiliating  condition  that  they 
should  count  the  number  of  the  6lain. 
In  the  following  year  the  Romans  again 
attacked  the  city,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, abandoned  by  their  count,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.).  The  cause  of  the 
pope  was  not  then  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  surrender  of 
Tusculum  to  the  Church  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  hostility  by  Rome,  whose 
vengeance  was  deferred  but  not  extin- 
guished. The  pope  however  repaired 
to  Tusculum,  which  became  for  many 
years  his  favourite  residence.  It  was 
here,  in  1171,  that  he  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Henry  II.  of 
England  to  plead  his  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  Becket.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  1181,  Tusculum  again 
became  an  imperial  city.  The  Romans 
renewed  their  attacks,  and  in  1191  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  citadel  by  the 
cession  of  Celestin  III.,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  They  razed 
the  houses  to  their  foundations,destroyed 
the  fortifications,  and  reduced  the  city 
to  such  a  state  of  desolation  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recover  from  its  effects. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  restore 
Tusculum  on  its  ancient  site,  and 
Frascati,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
rose  from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  is 
highly  interesting :  and  the  view  alone 
is  an  inducement  which  even  in  this 
district  of  beautiful  scenery  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  Villa  Ruffinella  by  a 
shady  road,  the  ancient  ViaTusculana, 
the  first  object  of  interest  which  we 
meet,  in  a  depression  .  between  two 
hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Ruffinella,  is  the  Amphitheatre,  of  re- 
ticulated work,  225  feet  long  and  166$ 
broad :  the  style  does  not  show  an  anti- 
quity corresponding  to  the  other  ruins, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  recent 
Roman  building  of  Tusculum  yet  dis- 
covered. Near  it,  along  a  rising  ground 
commanding  a  fine  panoramic  view  over 
the  Campagna.  including  Rome  and  the 
sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  extensive  ruins, 
called  by  the  local  ciceroni  the  Villa  di 
Cicerone.  They  formed,  apparently,  the 
bstructions  or  ground  floor  of  an  ex- 


tensive building;  and  are  regarded,  with 
some  probability,  as  the  lower  part  of 
a  villa  of  Tiberius,  which  may  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  that  of  Cicero. 
Near  this  we  find  an  ancient  pavement 
formed  of  polygonal  masses  of  lava, 
some  remains  of  baths,  and  the  ground 
floor  of  a  house  with  an  atrium  and 
cistern.  Proceeding  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre along  the  ancient  pavement,  we 
arrive  where  a  road  strikes  off  on 
the  1. ;  the  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  a 
wide  open  space,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Forum  of  Tusculum,  behind  which 
is  the  Theatre,  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  city ;  beyond  it  are 
fragments  of  the  city  walls.  The  thea- 
tre was  first  excavated  by  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte, and  afterwards,  in  1839,  by  thr 
queen  of  Sardinia ;  it  was  a  diurnal  one. 
and  is  very  perfect,  most  of  the  seats 
for  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  or- 
chestra and  scena,  being  well  preserved. 
On  one  side  of  the  theatre  runs  a  Ro- 
man road,  and  on  the  other  are  somr 
remains  of  steps,  called  by  the  ciceroni 
a  theatre  for  children ;  behind  is  a  large 
subterranean  piscina  or  cistern,  which 
was  arched  over,  the  roof  supported 
by  3  rows  of  piers.  At  the  back  of 
this  reservoir  rises  abruptly  the  hill 
on  which  stood  the  citadel;  its  top 
is  about  200  ft  above  the  level  spact 
of  the  city  below,  and,  2218  above 
the  sea.  The  site  of  the  arx  occupied 
an  oval  plateau,  the  sides  of  which 
descend  precipitously  on  every  side, 
and  which  have  been  in  some  plact< 
cut  down  for  purposes  of  defence.  It 
had  two  gates,  one  towards  the  west 
which  may  be  easily  traced  behind  the 
theatre,  and  the  other  towards  the 
valley  and  the  Via  Latina,  excavated 
in  the  volcanic  rock.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  view  is  grand  beyond  de- 
scription, and  on  a  fine  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  interesting  point  from 
which  one  can  gaze  over  the  classical 
region  of  ancient  Latium.  Looking 
towards  the  N.  we  see  the  Camaldo- 
lese  convent,  beyond  it  Monte  Porzk>. 
and  in  the  plain,  between  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  mountains,  the  sites  of  CW- 
atia  and  Gabii;  still  farther  on  t  Ik 
whole  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines, 
with   Tivoli,    Monticelli,   Palombara. 
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Soracte,  and  on  the  more  distant  hori- 
zon the  volcanic  chain  of  Monte  Ci- 
mino.     Towards  Rome  stretches  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Campagna,  with 
the    sea    beyond,    and    the    thickly 
wooded  hills  of  Frascati  with  its  villas 
in  the  foreground.   In  the  opposite  di- 
rection, looking  east,  the  eye  extends 
over  the  whole  Latin  valley,  separating 
the  central  mass  of  Monte  Cavo  and 
Monte  Pila  from  the  outlying  range, 
on  which  Rocca  Priora,  Monte  Com- 
patri,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Tusculum  are 
situated.     Closing   in   this  valley  on 
the  E.  is  the  Monte  de'  Fiori ;  beyond 
which  is  easily  made  out  the  bluff  of 
the  Volscian  mountains,  on  the  sides 
of  which  stands  the  Pelasgic  town  of 
Segni ;  more  to  the  rt.  the  peak  of  Rocca 
Massimi  in  the  same  range,  followed 
by  Monte  Pila,  the  Campo  di  Annibale, 
with  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  long  ridge 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  more  distant 
one  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  with  Marino 
and  Grotta-Ferrata  on  the  declivity. 
The  Via  Latina  is  seen  at  our  feet, 
passing  by  the  farm  of  La  Molara, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  farms  of 
Prince  Aldobrandini.    The  hill  of  the 
citadel  of  Tusculum  is  very  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view ;  formed 
chiefly  of  a  volcanic  conglomerate  of 
yellow  cinders,  under  which  has  risen 
a  protruded  mass  of  lava,  which  con- 
stitutes the  precipice  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  lava  the  volcanic 
conglomerate  dipping  N.W.  has  been 
so  hardened,  or  baked,  as  to  form  a 
very  solid  rock,  called  by  the  Italian 
writers  sperone,  the  lapis  Tjtuculanus,  and 
which  is  seldom  met  with  elsewhere 
amongst  the  Latian  volcanoes;  it  is 
composed  almost   entirely  of  garnet, 
and  is  the  stone  used  in  all  the  sub- 
jacent ruins,  which  has  proved  nearly 
as  durable  as  travertine. 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  edifices 
on  the  plateau  of  the  citadel,  which 
antiquaries  identify  with  temples  known 
to  have  been  erected  to  Jupiter  Maxi- 
mus,  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  &c.  &c. 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  theatre,  may  be  seen 
some  good  specimens  of  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  town,  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  sperone,  and  of  the  gate, 


flanked  by  2  fluted  Doric   pilasters, 
which  led  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum 
to  the  Via  Labicana.     A  milestone, 
marking   the    15th    m.   from    Rome, 
stands  a  little  lower  down.    The  road 
is  paved  with  the  ordinary  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava :  on  its  side  is  a  fountain 
with  an  inscription  recording  its  having 
been  built  by  the  Ediles  Q.  C.  Latinus 
and  Marcus  Decimus,  by  order  of  the 
Senate;    close    to    it   is    a    singular 
subterranean    chamber,    the    roof   in 
the  shape  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch, 
formed    like    the    gates    of    Arpino 
and  Mycenae,  of  horizontal  courses, 
laid  so  as  to  converge  from  below, 
and    the   projecting    portions    after- 
wards cut  away  so  as  to  form  the 
ogive.     This  chamber,  which  served 
as  a  reservoir  for  water  collected  from 
sources  under    the    hill  of  the  cita- 
del, has  been  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  constructions  of  Tusculum,  ante- 
rior to  the  use  of  the  circular  arch,  and 
coeval  with  the  Mamertine  prisons  at 
Rome,  whilst  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
city  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  lower  town  was  founded,  or 
when    its   population    increasing   de- 
scended from  the  citadel  above,  after 
the    destruction   of  Alba   Longa,    its 
rival,  by  Tullus  HostUius.     The  in- 
troduction of  the   arch,  properly  so 
called,  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  times  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons.    The  water  was  brought  into 
this  chamber  by  a  conduit,  5^  ft.  high 
and  2  ft  broad.  About  I  m.  from  Tus- 
culum the  tourist  can  visit  the  Carnal- 
doli,  a  monastery  beautifully  situated. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Passionei, 
who  built  for  himself  some  cells  on  the 
plan  of  those  occupied  by  the  monks, 
decorated  their  walls  with  engravings, 
and  converted  a  small  spot  of  ground 
adjoining  into  a  pretty  garden,  which 
he  cultivated  with  great  taste.    He  col- 
lected in  his  garden  no  less  than  800 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Tusculum,  and  indulged  his  classical 
tastes  by  the  addition  of  a  valuable 
library.    One  of  his  frequent  guests  in 
this  retreat  was  the  Pretender,  James 
III.  of  England. 
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Grotta  Febrata, 

about  2  m.  from  Frascati,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Albano.    The  road  is  beautiful, 
passing    through   olive    grounds   and 
the  fine  old  wood  of  Grotta  Ferrata. 
The  village,  which  contains  800  Inhab., 
is  a  mere  dependency  of  the  immense 
castellated    monastery    of  S.    Basilio. 
[Grotta  Ferrata  may  also  be  reached 
by  the  road  that  branches  off  from 
that  between  Rome  and  Frascati  near 
the  Osteria  del  Curato,  following  the  I 
ancient  Via  Latina,  or  from  the  rly. ' 
stat  of  Ciampino.  At  the  9th  milestone  I 
the  ascent  commences  through  olive- 1 
grounds  and  vineyards,  passing  on  the  1. ' 
some  extensive  ruins  of  the  Julian  aque-  I 
duct,  and,  2  m.  farther,  the  old  castle  of  i 
Borghetto,an  imposing  mediaeval  strong-  ' 
hold  of  the   10th  centy. ;   it  belonged 
to  the  Savellis  during  the  time  of  their 
power.]     This  monastery  of  Basilian 
monks  of  Grotta  Ferrata  is  the  only  one 
of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States.   Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  the  place  derives  its 
name  from  an  ancient  grotto  closed  with 
an  iron  grating,  in  which  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  church, 
was  formerly  preserved.  The  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century  by  St.  Nilus,  who  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Otho 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
southern  Italy  were  ravaged  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sicilian  Saracens.    In 
the  15th  century  it  was  given  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  m  commendam,  to  a  cardinal ;  and 
the  first  cardinal-abbot  whom  he  ap- 
pointed  was    his    celebrated    nephew 
Giuliano  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Ju- 
lius II.    This  warlike  prelate  converted 
it  into  a  fortress,  strengthening  it  with 
towers,    and   surrounding   the    whole 
building  with  a  ditch.    His  armorial 
bearings  may  be  seen  on  various  parts 
of  the  castle,  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  in  the  palace  of  the  abbot 
The  ch.  was  in  part  rebuilt  in  1754  by 
Cardinal  Guadagni,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery.    The  vestibule,   which  is  much 
more  ancient,  is  remarkable  for  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  outer  entrance,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  original  monas- 
tery of  St.  Nilus.     The  portion  which 


forms  the  architrave  appears  to  bt 
part  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  aa 
imperial  work,  probably  of  me  time 
of  Septimius  Severus.  The  door  of 
the  church  belonged  also  to  the  oti 
building  erected  in  the  11th  centan. 
The  Greek  inscription  over  it,  ex- 
horting all  who  enter  to  pot  off  im- 
purity of  thought,  is  perhaps  of  a: 
earlier  period.  In  the  interior,  on  tit 
vault  over  the  high  altar,  are  mosaics 
of  the  12  apostles.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
a  curious  Greek  inscription,  contantiaf 
the  names  of  the  first  12  ttymfam,  or 
abbots,  from  the  foundation  of  St  Nil* 
the  dates  are  reckoned  in  the  Greek 
manner,  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
6513  being  given  instead  of  a.d.  lta»\ 
the  year  in  which  St.  Nilus  did. 
Another  interesting  monument  of  the 
middle  ages  is  the  sepulchral  slab  is 
the  1.  aisle,  with  an  eagle  in  mosak 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  counts 
of  Tusculum.  It  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Benedict 
IX.,  who  was  a  member  of  tha: 
family.  The  Chapel  dedicated  to  r. 
Nilus  and  St.  Bartholomew,  both  ab- 
bots of  this  monastery,  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes  by  Domenichino.  Hf 
was  employed  by  Odoardo  Faroe*, 
while  abbot,  to  decorate  it,  at  tke 
particular  recommendation  of  his  mas- 
ter Annibale  Caracci.  He  was  the: 
in  his  29th  year,  as  we  learn  froc 
the  date,  1610,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  ceiling.  These  fine  works  ha™ 
generally  been  classed  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Domenichino:  they 
represent  the  acts  and  miracles  of  St. 
NUus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  Begin- 
ning from  the  1.  of  the  altar,  the  sub- 
jects occur  in  the  following  order*— 

1.  The  demoniac  boy  cured  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Nilus  with  oil  taken  ft 
St.  Bartholomew  from  the  lamp  of  tbt 
Virgin.  In  the  lunette  is  the  death  of 
St.  Nilus,  surrounded  by  the  monks. 

2.  The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  h; 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the  tve 
saints.  3.  The  meeting  of  St.  Nile 
and  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  and  most  powerful 
paintings  of  the  series :  the  trumpeters 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of 
expression.    The  figure  in  green  hold- 
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ing  the  emperor's  hone  is  Domeni- 
chino  himself,  the  person  leaning  on 
the  horse  is  Guido,  and  the  one  behind 
him  is  Guercino;  the  courtier  in  a 
green  dress  dismounting  from  his  horse 
is  Giambattista  Agucci,  one  of  Dome* 
nichino's  early  patrons;  the  youth  with 
a  blue  cap  ana  white  plume,  retreat- 
ing before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the 
young  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  Dome- 
nichino  was  attached,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  from  her  parents.  4.  The 
miracle  of  the  saint  sustaining  the  fall- 
ing column  during  the  building  of  the 
monastery:  remarkable  for  its  per- 
spective and  for  the  great  number  of 
episodes  introduced.  5.  St.  Nilus  pray- 
ing for  the  cessation  of  a  storm  which 
threatens  the  harvest.  6.  The  saint 
praying  before  the  crucifix.  7.  The 
Annunciation.  These  frescoes,  which 
had  suffered  greatly  from  damp  and 
neglect,  were  cleaned  and  very  well 
restored  in  1819  by  Camuccini,  at  the 
cost  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery.  This  en- 
lightened statesman  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  ch.  the  marble  bust 
of  Domenichino  executed  by  Signora 
Teresa  Benincampi,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Canova's.  The  altarpiece,  an  oil 
painting  representing  the  two  saints 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  Annibale 
Caracci.  The  service  of  Jhis  ch.  is 
performed  in  the  Greek  language 
and  according  to  the  Greek  ritual. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  the  conventual 
library  were  removed  a  few  years 
since  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Palace  of  the  Abbot,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  architecture,  contains  some 
interesting  fragments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  monastery  and  among  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died  here. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  death 
are  still  involved  in  painful  mystery, 
and  the  few  facts  which  have  come  to 
light  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  popular 
belief  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  poison. 
Travellers  should  endeavour  to  attend 
the  Fair  held  here  on  the  25th  of 
March,  to  see  the  varied  costumes 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  environs. 


Marino, 

about  4  miles  from  Grotta  Ferrata, 
(there  is  a  direct  road  to  Marino,  with- 
out passing  through  G.  Ferrata,  joining 
that  here  described  at  the  Ponte  degh 
Squarciarelli),  prettily  situated  near 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  offshoots 
descending  from  Monte  Cavo.  The 
road  descends  from  Grotta  Ferrata  to 
the  Ponte  degli  Squarciarelli,  by  which 
it  crosses  the  stream  which  drains  the 
Latin  Valley.  The  hill  on  the  1.  is 
formed  by  a  current  of  lava,  resting 
upon  a  bed  of  red  tufa.  After  crossing 
the  bridge  a  road  (3£  m.)  on  the  1.  leads 
to  Rocca  di  Papa,  whilst  that  to  Marino, 
narrow,  hilly,  and  much  out  of  repair, 
continues  to  ascend  for  about  3  m. 
among  vineyards,  a  new,  wide,  and 
good  road  is  now  nearly  completed. 
Close  to  and  before  entering  the  town 
is  the  Villa  di  Belpoggio  on  the  rt,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  over 
the  Campagna.  [Marino  may  be  also 
reached  by  a  more  direct  route  than  by 
Grotta  Ferrata  from  Frascati ;  and  the 
Railway  to  Albano  has  a  station  about 
3  m.  below  the  town.]  Marino  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Castrimoenium,*  and  contains  a 
population  of  6530  souls.  It  is  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  as 
a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini  family,  who 
first  appear  in  the  13th  century  in  con- 
nexion with  their  castle  of  Marino. 
In  1347  it  was  attacked  by  Rienzi  and 
gallantly  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini, 
whom  the  tribune  had  just  expelled 
from  Rome.  In  the  following  century 
Marino  became  the  property  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  still  retain  it  as  one  of 
their  principal  fiefs  in  the  Roman  States. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Martin  V.  in 
1424.  During  the  contests  of  the 
Colonnas  with  Eugenius  IV.  it  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Giuliano 
Ricci,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  com- 
mander of  the    papal  troops.     The 

*  Recent  researches  of  Slg.  Rosa,  however, 
lead  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  town  was  more 
to  the  north,  where  portions  of  the  city  wall 
have  been  laid  bare,  and  a  mutilated  Inscription 
discovered,  having  on  it  the  word  Castrime- 
nienses. 
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Colonnas,  however,  recovered  the 
town,  and  again  fortified  it  against 
SixtusIV.  in  1480,  by  erecting  the  walls 
and  towers  which  still  surround  it, 
and  add  so  much  to  its  picturesque 
beauty.  From  the  situation  of  Marino, 
on  a  height  above  the  plain  (1330  ft. 
above  the  sea),  the  climate  is  healthy ; 
during  the  summer  it  is  frequented 
by  families  from  Rome,  attracted  by 
the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the  shady 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before 
the  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia  by 
Pius  VI.,  the  high  post-road  from 
Rome  to  Terracina  passed  through  it. 
The  long  street  called  the  Corso,  the 
piazza  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  fountain, 
would  do  credit  to  many  towns  of  more 
importance.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Barnabas,  contains  a  picture  of 
St.  Bartholomew  by  Quercino,  seriously 
injured  by  restorations.  The  ch.  of 
La  Trinita,  on  the  1.  of  the  Corso,  has  a 
picture  of  the  Trinity,  by  Guido.  In 
the  Madonna  delle  Qrazie  is  a  St.  Roch, 
attributed  to  Domenichino. 

The  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Ma- 
rino (14  m.)  is  the  same  as  that  to  Al- 
bano,  by  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  as  far  as 
the  9th  m.,  from  which  it  ascends, 
gradually  at  first,  bordered  by  cliffs  of 
volcanic  tufa  or  peperino,  which  has 
been  extensively  quarried,  this  district 
offering  the  best  qualities,  and  that 
most  extensively  used  in  ancient  times 
for  building  purposes  at  Rome;  the 
rise  to  the  town  is  precipitate,  very 
fatiguing  for  horses,  and  the  road  in 
indifferent  condition. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ma- 
rino, lying  between  it  and  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano, 
is  a  wooded  glen,  called  the  Parco  di 
Colonna;  the  entrance  to  it  is  on  1. 
of  the  viaduct,  over  which  the  new 
road  to  Castel  Gandolfo  is  carried. 
This  valley  will  interest  the  classical 
tourist  as  the  site  of  the  Aqua  Feren- 
tina, memorable  as  the  locality  on 
which  the  Latin  tribes  held  their  ge- 
neral assemblies,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba  to  the  consulship  of  P. 
Hecius  Mus,  B.C.  340.  Many  coun- 
of  the  confederation  which  took 
in  this  valley  are  mentioned  by 
sius  and  Livy :  among  these  were 


the  assemblies  at  which  Tarquinius  So- 
perbus  compassed  the  death  of  Turnus 
Herdonius ;  that  at  which  the  deputies 
decided  on  war  with  Rome  to  restore 
the  Tarquins  to  the  throne ;  that  held 
during  the  siege  of  Fidenje;  and  that 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.     One  of  the  interesting  facts 
connected  with  these  meetings  is  that 
recorded  by  Livy,  in  describing  the 
death  of  Turnus  Herdonius,  the  chief- 
tain of  Aricia.    He  tells  us  that  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus    had   convened  an 
assembly  of  the  chiefs  at  daybreak, 
but  did  not  arrive  himself  till  even- 
ing, when  Turnus,  who  had  openly 
expressed  his  anger  at  the  slight,  in- 
dignantly quitted  the  meeting.    Tar- 
quin,  to  revenge  himself  for  this  pro- 
ceeding,   hired   a   slave    to    conceal 
arms    in    the   tent   of  Turnus,    and 
then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  his  colleagues.    The  arms 
were  of  course  discovered,  and  Turnus 
was  thrown  into  the  fountain,  "  caput 
aquae  Ferentina;,"  where  he  was  kept 
down  by  a  grating  and  large  6tones 
heaped  upon  it,  until  he  was  drowned. 
The  traveller  may  trace  the  stream 
to  the  "caput  aqua?,"  which  he  will 
find  rising  in  a  clear  volume  at  the 
base  of  a  mass  of  tufa.      From  Ma- 
rino a  well-managed   road  and  via- 
duct  obviate  the  former   dangerous 
descent  to   the    bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, here  extremely  picturesque  and 
deeply  excavated  between  precipices 
of  massive  peperino,  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  which  Marino  stands,  which  from 
this  point  appears  to  great  advantage. 
Crossing  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  an  ascent 
of  J  m.  through   a  lovely  wood  of 
oaks  and  ilexes  brings  us  to  a  little 
roadside  oratory,  where  the  whole  of 
the  lake  of  Albano  suddenly  bursts  upon 
us.    Here  is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
lip-crater  in  which  the  lake  lies,  and 
over  which  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
waters  flowed  into  the  Vallis  Ferentina, 
before  the  cutting  of  the  emissarium  by 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  now  emptied. 
From  here  a  path  on  the  I.  strikes  off 
to  Palazzola  and  Monte  Cavo  along 
the  ridge  of  Costa  Casella,  on  which 
Alba  Longa  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
graphers to  have  stood.  A  little  farther 
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we  cross  another  depression,  in  which 
Sir  W.  Gell  thought  he  could  discover 
traces  of  the  road  that  once  connected 
Laurentum  and  Alba,  and  through 
which  he  considered  the  lake  emptied 
itself  into  the  Rivus  Albanns,  a  theory 
no  longer  tenable.  The  view  from 
here  over  the  Campagna,  extending  to 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  over  the  Alban 
I^ake  with  the  Monte  Cavo  behind  on 
the  other,  is  particularly  fine.  Follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  Monte  Cucco  after 
passing  the  village  cemetery  and  the 
Villa  del  Drago,  we  soon  reach  Castel 
Gandolfo.  The  views  over  the  Cam- 
pagna to  Rome  and  the  sea  are  very 
fine  from  this  part  of  our  route  (see  p. 
403). 


Alba  Longa. 

For  many  years  most  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries  had  fixed  the  site  of  this 
celebrated  city  at  Palazzola,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Albano, 
although  the  space  appeared  too  limited 
to  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  The  expression  of  the 
former  historian, "  sub  Albano  Monte  .  .  . 
f/uce  ab  situ  porrectcB  m  dorso  urbis  Longa 
Alba  appellata"  could  with  difficulty 
have  applied  to  the  knoll  of  Palaz- 
zuola  itself;  Sir  William  Gell,  believ- 
ing that  the  older  antiquaries  had  not 
examined  the  locality,  undertook  its 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this 
doubtful  point  of  classical  topography. 
The  pointing  out  of  a  new  site  for  Alba 
Ijonga  is  due  to  our  learned  country- 
man. He  supposes  that  it  was  situated 
on  the  ridge  stretching  along  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  lake.  The  road  we 
have  travelled  over  from  Marino  leads 
us  to  a  depression  near  the  base  of 
Monte  Cucco,  about  1  m.  N.  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  where  he  supposes  the  Ro- 
mans made  an  artificial  cutting  to  carry 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Rivus 
Alban  us  before  the  construction  of  the 
Kmissarium.  Here  he  also  thought 
he  had  discovered  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  road  which  ran  from  near  the 
ruins  of  Bovilla?  on  the  high  post-road 
to  Albano,  marked  by  a  line  of  ruined 
tombs,  and  traces  of  cuttings  in  the 


rock  high  above  the  N.  shore  of  the 
lake,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  road. 
The  whole  space  is  now  covered  with 
vegetation,  without  a  trace  of  wall  or 
edifice  older  than  the  Imperial  period, 
except  some  massive  blocks  of  peperino, 
whicn  our  author  considers  to  be  sub- 
structions of  the  ancient  city.  This 
ridge,  Costa  Casella,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  precipices  towards  the  lake, 
may  explain  how  a  city  so  situated 
was  designated  by  the  term  longa. 
There  would  be  room  only  for  a  single 
street,  whose  length  could  not  have 
been  less  than  1  m.  According  to 
Gell's  views,  Palazzola  was  one  of  the 
citadels  which  defended  the  town  at 
its  south-eastern  extremity:  Nie- 
buhr*8  idea  that  Rocca  di  Papa  was  the 
chief  citadel  of  Alba  is  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  distance  and  localities. 
The  road  leading  from  this  site  to  the 
plain  across  the  Rivus  Albanus  was  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  line  of 
communication  between  Alba  and  La- 
vinium.  The  place  where  the  latter 
stood  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
high  tower  of  Pratica,  the  modern 
representative  of  that  famous  city.* 

*  We  have  given  a  sketch  of  Sir  W.  Gell's 
views  as  to  the  position  of  Alba  Longa,  although 
we  must  confess  that  where  our  countryman 
would  fix  its  site  is  open  to  insuperable  objec- 
tions, since  Dionysius,  on  whose  authority  he 
chiefly  relies,  states  that  Alba  was  backed  by  a 
mountain,  between  which  and  the  lake  the  town 
stood,  and  no  such  mountain  exists  behind  Gell's 
Alba :  but  all  researches  on  the  Kite  of  a  place  de- 
stroyed centuries  before  any  description  of  it  that 
has  come  down  to  us  was  written,  are  little  better 
than  idle  speculations,  founded  as  they  are  on 
the  vague  topographical  indications  of  Livy  and 
Dionysius.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Alba 
was  destroyed  at  least  650  years  before  the  time 
of  these  historians.  Some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  subject,  however,  by  the  labours  of  Signor 
Rosa,  who  has  made  a  detailed  topographical 
survey  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Lakes  of 
Albano  and  Nemi,  and  who  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  probable  site  of  Alba 
was  at  Palazzola.  Connected  with  this  vexed 
question,  we  insert  an  extract  from  the  note- 
book of  a  friend.  "I  have  walked  over  the 
whole  ridge,  along  the  N.  shores  of  the  Alban 
Lake,  where  Gell  places  the  site  of  Alba 
Longa;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  walls 
of  a  villa  of  the  period  of  the  Antonines, 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of 
any  ancient  constructions.  1  cannot  under- 
stand how  Alba  could  have  occupied  a  site 
deprived  of  water,  and  so  difficult  to  defend ;  **><• 
f  am  obliged  to  side  with  the  older  topograpl 
in  placing  it  near  Palazxola,  probably  ' 
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There  are  few  spots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  which  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  has  made  so  familiar  to  the 
scholar  as  Alba  Longa : — 

"  Sign*  tlbi  dicam :  tu  condita  raente  teneto. 
Gum  tibi   sollicito    secret!  ad   fluminia  un- 

dam, 
Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sab  ilicibus  gus 
Trlginta  capitum  foetus  enlxa  jacebtt, 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati. 
Is  locus  urbis  erit;  requles  ea  certa  labo- 

rum."  J8h.,  iii.  388. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  exa- 
mine the  arguments  by  which  Niebuhr 
has  established  the  mythic  character 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome.  By 
separating  history  from  poetic  fable, 
the  Prussian  historian  by  no  means 
questions  the  existence  of  the'  ancient 
cities  which  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  legends  of  the  poets.  No  one 
who  has  explored  the  country,  and 
has  examined  the  gigantic  ruins  still 
standing  on  the  spots  described  by 
the  Roman  writers,  can  regard  their 
existence  as  a  romance ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  poets  have  associated  them 
with  the  events  of  their  legendary 
history  must  at  least  be  received  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  their  high  anti- 
quity. There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  Alba  was  a  powerful  city  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome :  Niebuhr 
considers  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a 
confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was 
destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (b.c. 
650),  after  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  but  Niebuhr 
doubts  whether  its  destruction  took 
place  at  that  period,  and  believes  that 
the  city  was  first  seized  by  the  Latin 
confederation.  All  the  authorities, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  ruin  of 
Alba  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome, 
and  settled  on  the  Cselian  hill.  In 
later  times  the  Julian  and  other  il- 
lustrious families  traced  their  descent 
from  these  Alban  colonists. 

level  space  beyond—a  site  to  which  the  'sub 
Albauo  Monte  condidit  (Ascanlus)  quae  ab  situ 
porrecte  In  dorso  urbis  Longa  Alba  appellata ' 
of  Livy,  and  the  abort  notice  of  Pionysius,  will 
apply.  As  to  fixing  the  Arx  Albana  at  Rocca 
di  Papa,  I  am  afraid  its  distance  must  exclude 
It,  as  at  no  tune  could  the  town  of  Ascanlu* 
'mve  extended  so  far." 


Returning  to  the  road  from  Marino, 
the  tourist  can  visit  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  lake*, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
ancient  Emissarium;  or  he  may  proceed 
along  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lake  to 
Palazzola,  by  a  bridle-path  of  about 
4  m.,  and  from  thence  by  the  road 
through  the  woods  of  the  Madonna 
del  Tufo  to  Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte 
Cavo. 


Palazzola, 

a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  lake  of  Albano,  and 
commanding  a  splendid  panorama  over 
the  subjacent  lake,  with  the  Campagna 
and  Rome  itself,  even  including,  in  fine 
weather,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  garden  of  the  monastery  is 
remarkable  for  a  consular  tomb.  It  is 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  as  old  as  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1463  by  Pins  LI. 
(iEneas  Sylvius  J,  who  had  it  cleared 
of  the  ivy  which  had  concealed  it  for 
ages.  It  was  not  completely  exca- 
vated until  1576,  when  considerable 
treasure  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  interior.  The  style  of  the  monu- 
ment closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Etruscan  sepulchres  —  a  fact  which 
bespeaks  its  high  antiquity,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consular  fasces  and 
the  emblems  of  the  pontiff  sculptured 
on  the  rock.  Ricci  considers,  with 
some  probability,  that  it  may  be  the 
tomb  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio  His- 
pallus,  the  only  persou  who  died  in- 
vested with  the  double  dignity  of  consul 
and  Pontifex  Maximu8,and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  been  seized 
with  paralysis  while  visitingthe  temple 
on  the  Alban  mount  (b.c.  176):  he 
died  at  Cumse,  but  his  funeral  obsequies 
were  celebrated  at  Rome,  where  bb 
remains  were  brought  for  that  purpose: 
and  it  is  very  possible  they  were  deposi  ted 
where  he  was  first  attacked  with  his 
fatal  malady.  This  tomb  must  hive 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  led 
from  the  ViaAppia  to  the  Via  Numinis 
and  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Mods 
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Latialis  above.  Near  the  monastery 
are  the  remains  of  extensive  artificial 
caverns,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  Nymphseum  of  the  Imperial  period. 


Rocca  di  Papa. 

From  its  elevation  above  the  sea, 
Rocca  di  Papa  enjoys  a  cool  climate, 
and  is  free  from  all  traces  of  malaria ; 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  varied 
and  pleasant  rides  and  walks  through 
the  adjoining  woods  and  over  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Alban  hills.  There 
is  a  very  fair  carriage-road  to  it  from 
Frascati. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach 
this     picturesque     mountain-village, 
whether  from  the  valley  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  and  Marino,  or  through  the 
magnificent  woods  behind  Palazzola,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  scenery  which  presents  itself  at 
each  turn  of  the  road.    Rocca  di  Papa 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Fabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing 
in  his  time,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
topographers  to  mark  the  position  of  the 
Arx  Albana  of  Livy ,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  the  modern 
name  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Fabia, 
whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  popes  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.     It  is  a  straggling  village 
of  2600  souls,  at  an  elevation  of  2648 
ft.  above  the  sea,  built  on  a  steep  de- 
clivity of  lava  thrown  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  crater  of  the  Alban  mount. 
It    is   first  mentioned  under  its  mo- 
dern name  in  the  chronicle  of  Fos- 
sanuova,    where    it    is    stated    that 
pope   Lucius  III.  (1181)  sent  Count 
.Bertoldo,  the  Imperial  lieutenant,  to 
defend  Tusculum  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  recapture  Rocca  di  Papa.     In 
the  13th  century  it  became,  lite  Ma- 
rino,   a    fief   of  the    Orsini   family, 
who  held  it  until  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V.  in  1424,  when  it  passed 
to    the    Colonnas,  who    still   possess 
it.     During  the  2  following  centuries 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family,  and  was  frequently  besieged 


and  captured  in  the  contests  between 
the  Roman  barons.  In  1482  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Calabria;  in 
1484  by  the  Orsinis;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Ca- 
raffeschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  people  of  Velletri,  and 
compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
On  the  extreme  point  of  the  rock 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  village  we 
ascend  for  about  2  miles  to  Monte 
Cavo,  through  chesnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance. 


Monte  Cavo. 

Immediately  behind  the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa  commences  the  circular 
crater-like  depression,  the  plain  form- 
ing the  bottom  of  which  is  called  the 
Campo  di  Armibalef  from  a  tradition 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Hannibal  in 
his  march  against  Tusculum  and  Rome. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
position  of  the  Roman  garrison  which, 
Livy  tells  us,  was  placed  here  to  com- 
mand the  Appian  and  the  Latin  Ways 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians.   The  outline  of  the  crater  may 
be  distinctly  traced  during  the  ascent : 
the  side  nearest  Rome  has  disappeared, 
but  Rocca  di  Papa,  situated  upon  one 
of  the  several  lava  eruptions  of  the 
volcano,  occupies  the  N.W.  portion 
of  its  margin.    In  different  parts  of 
the  plain  are  deep  roofed  pits,  in  which 
the  snow  collected  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  for  the  supply  of  Rome  is 
preserved.    Monte  Cavo,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Alban  group  of  hills  which 
bound  the  Campagna  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  is  3130  English  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    [The  easiest  way  to  reach 
Monte  Cavo  will  be  by  Palazzola,  and 
from  thence  to  Rocca  di  Papa,  passing 
the  chapel  of  La  Madonna  del  Tufo 
(3  m.) ;  from  here  a  road  in  the  midst 
of  the  chesnut  forest  will  bring  the 
tourist  in  half  an  hour  to  Rocca  di  Papa ; 
or  he  will  find  a  path  a  short  way  be- 
yond  the  chapel,    which,    by  taking 
him  to  the  upper  part  of  the  village, 
will  much  abridge  nis  walk,  and  bring 
him  at  once  into  the  road  leading  from 
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it  to  the  Monte  Cavo.  There  are  some 
shorter  paths  through  the  woods,  suited 
only  for  pedestrians,  but  which  no 
one  unaccompanied  by  a  guide  ought  to 
attempt.  Monte  Cavo  is  about  7  m. 
from  Albano,  and  6  from  Nemi;  on 
horseback  it  can  be  reached  in  less  than 
2  hrs.  from  the  former.  The  best  season 
for  visiting  it  will  be  in  April  or  May, 
and  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the 
subjacent  country  being  often  enveloped 
in  fog  at  other  times.  In  a  spring  day 
the  excursionist  will  be  able  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  examine  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,  descend  to  Nemi,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  west  side  of  its  beautiful 
lake,  return  to  Albano  before  dark. 
By  means  of  the  railway  to  Albano, 
this  excursion  may  be  performed  in 
the  same  day  from  Rome.]  On  the 
summit  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  erected  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  as  the  common  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Romans,  Latins,  Volsci,  and 
Hernici,  and  memorable  in  Roman 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Ferise 
Latin®,  the  solemn  assemblies  of 
the  47  cities  which  formed  the 
Latin  confederation.  In  the  last 
mile  of  the  ascent  from  the  Campo  di 
Annibale  we  join  the  ancient  Via 
Triumphalis,  the  road  by  which  the 
generals  to  whom  were  granted  the 
honours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  or 
ovation,  ascended  on  foot  to  the 
temple.  Amongst  those  who  enjoyed 
this  honour  were  Julius  Csesar,  as 
dictator ;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  after 
his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q.  Minu- 
tius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Liguria. 
The  pavement  of  this  ancient  road  is 
perfect  during  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascent,  and,  by  pushing  through  the 
underwood,  may  be  followed  for  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  the  kerb-stones  are 
entire  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  about 
9  feet  apart  Some  of  the  large  po- 
lygonal blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  N.  V.,  sup- 
posed to  signify  "  Numinis  Via."  On 
the  summit  is  a  broad  platform,  on 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple, 
commanding  the  extended  plains  of 
ancient  Latium.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  ruins  then  exist- 
ing were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 


temple  faced  the  S. ;  that  it  was  240 
ft.  long  and  120  ft.  broad ;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  with  columns  of 
white  marble  and  giallo  antico.  Many 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  were  also  found 
upon  the  spot,  which  proved  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifice  under  the  em- 
perors. In  1783  all  these  remains 
were  destroyed  by  Cardinal  York  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  ch.  of 
the  Passionist  convent.  The  Roman 
antiquaries  justly  denounced  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
as  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
ardent  an  admirer  of  ancient  art  a? 
Pius  VI.  did  not  interpose  his  authority 
to  prevent  it.  The  temple  was  one 
of  the  national  monuments  of  Italy : 
and  no  profaning  hand  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remove  a  stone  of 
an  edifice  so  sacred  in  the  early 
annals  of  Rome.  The  only  frag- 
ment now  visible  is  a  portion  of  the 
massive  wall,  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
convent,  composed  of  large  rect- 
angular blocks,  and  evidently  a  part 
of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the 
temple.  The  ch.,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  by  Cardinal  York,  con- 
tains nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the 
lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano,  with  the 
towns  of  Genzano,  Lariccia,  Albano. 
and  Castel  Gandolfo.  Beyond  thi* 
rich  foreground  are  the  wide-spread 
plains  of  Latium,  on  which,  as  upon 
a  map,  we  may  follow  the  principal 
events  of  the  last  6  books  of  the  JEneid, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  Rome.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the 
supposed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita 
Lavinia,  the  modern  representatiTc 
of  Lanuvium.  On  the  S.K  the  Pon- 
tine marches  are  concealed  by  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio,  but  we  may 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Porto  d'Anrio,  the  ancieat 
Antium,  to  near  Civita  Vecchia;  and  as 
the  eye  moves  along  the  dark  band  of 
forests  which  spread  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  60  miles,  we  may  recognise  the 
position  of  ancient  Ardea;  of  Lavininro, 
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the  modern  Torre  di  Pratica ;  of  Lau- 
ren turn,  at  Tor  Paterno ;  of  Ostia,  near 
the  double  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  the 
[Etruscan  Csere,  at  Cervetri ;  the  crater 
of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  and  the  hills 
of  La  Tolfa.  On  the  N.  and  E.  we 
recognise  the  Monte  Cimino,  the  in- 
sulated mass  of  Soracte,  Monte  Genaro, 
with  the  group  of  the  Montes  Cornicu- 
lani  at  its  base,  and  far  beyond  the  lofty 
outline  of  the  Apennines  which  en- 
circle the  valley  of  the  Velino.  Within 
the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Sabine 
hills  we  see  Tusculum,  the  site  of 
Gabii,  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli ;  the 
view  of  Palestrina  is  intercepted  by 
Monte  Pila,  which  rises  above  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Campo 
di  Annibale.  Behind  Monte  Pila,  to 
the  rt.,  is  the  "  gelidus  Algidus "  of 
Horace,  on  which  Lord  Beverley  dis- 
covered, some  years  since,  the  ruins 
of  a  circular  temple.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  Diana  which  Horace 
celebrates : — 

"  Queque  Aventlnum  tenet  Algidumque, 
Qui ndedm  Diana  preces  virorum 
Caret ;  et  votis  puerorum  arnicas 
Applicet  anres." 

Beyond  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sacco,  is  the  town  of  Valmon- 
tone.  The  last  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself,  which 
is  seen  from  this  point  in  all  its 
glory  :— 

"  QuAqtte  iter  est  Laths  ad  summam  fascibus 
Albam, 
Excels*  de  rape  procul  jam  oonspidt  Ur- 
bexa."  Lucan,  y. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  reader  as  the  spot  from 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  described  in  the  ^Eneid : — 

• «  At  Juno  i  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanns  habe- 
tur, 

(Turn  neque  nomen  erat,  nechonos,  aut'gloria, 
monti,) 

Prospidens  tumulo,  campum  adspectabat,  et 
ambaa 

Laurentum  Troftmque  ades,  urbemque  La- 
tin!" uSn.  xii.  133. 

Lord  Byron  has  beautifully  described 
the  magnificent  panorama  from  the 
Alban  Mount : — 


"And  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast;  where  sprang  the  epic  war, 
*  Arms  and  the  man/  whose  reasoending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire  j— but  beneath  my  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome ;  and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  Intercepts  the  sight, 
The  Sabine  turn  was  tlll'd,  the  weary  bard's 
delight"  CkOde  Harold,  iv.  174. 


Lake  of  Aibano. 

The  ascent  from  Marino  to  Castel 
Gandolfo,  through  the  woods  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  commands 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
Italy:  it  crosses  the  depression*  of 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  over  which  ran 
the  primitive  watercourse  by  which 
the  lake  emptied  itself  before  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  present  emissarium, 
from  whence  it  ascends  gradually  along 
the  Monte  Cucco  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Another  road  leads  from  Rocca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa- 
lazzuola,  and  along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  lake,  traversing  the 
lower  avenue  (galleria)  below  the  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  of  Aibano, 
through  a  thick  wood,  and  from  thence 
through  the  magnificent  upper  galleria 
of  ilexes,  passing  by  the  Franciscan 
convent  and  the  Villa  Barberini,  be* 
fore  reaching  the  £.  gate  of  Castel 
Gandolfo.  From  whatever  side  the 
lake  is  approached,  the  traveller  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding 
loveliness. 


Castel  Gandolfo, 

a  town  of  1446  Inhab.,  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  summer 
palace  of  the  popes,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  around.  In  the  1 2th 
century  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Gandolfi  family,  whose  Turris  or  Cen- 
trum de  Qandulphis  is  mentioned  in 
many  documents  of  the  period.  Un- 
der Honorius  111.,  in  1218,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Savellis,  who 
held  it  as  their  stronghold  for  nearly 
400  years,  defying  alternately  the 
popes,  the  barons,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,   although  they  were 
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occasionally  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion by  superior  force.    In  1436  it  was 
sacked   and   burnt  by  the  troops  of 
Eugenius  IV.,  because  Cola  Savelli  had 
afforded  an  asylum  in  it  to  Antonio  da 
Pontedera,  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  pope.    On  this  occasion  the  castle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savellis  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in   1447,  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  V.    This  illus- 
trious  family   continued    to   hold  it, 
with    occasional    interruptions,    until 
1 596,  about  which  time  Sixtus  V.  had 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of 
Bernardino  Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
his  noble  house  were  too  much  reduced 
to  support  the  dignity,  and  he  sold 
the  property  to  the  government  for 
150,000  scudi,  an  immense  sum   for 
the  time.     In  1604  Clement  VIII.  in- 
corporated it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII., 
about  1630,  determined  to  convert  it 
into    a    summer    residence    for    the 
sovereign    pontiffs,    and    began    the 
palace,    from    the   designs  of  Carlo 
Maderno,  Bartolommeo  Breccioli,  and 
Domenico  Castelli.    In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,    and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the 
last  century.    Since  that  time  several 
Roman  families,  and  particularly  the 
Barberinis,  the  Del  Dragos,  ana  the 
Torlonias,  have  erected  villas  in  the 
vicinity.      The    situation    of   Castel 
Gandolfo  is  extremely  picturesque :  it 
occupies  an  eminence  above  the  north- 
western margin  of  the  lake ;  and  from 
its  lofty  position,  1450  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean  and  460  above  the  lake, 
its  climate  is  pure  and  its  air  bracing, 
whilst  it  is  free  from    malaria,   the 
pest  of  the  subjacent  Campaana  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  other.    The  Papal  palace,  the 
most  frequented  country  residence  of 
the    sovereign,    is  a  plain,    unorna- 
mented    building,    with    some    large 
and  convenient  apartments :  the  view 
from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  extremely 
fine.    The  ch.  adjoining,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanuova,  was  built 
in  1661,  by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  a 


Greek  cross.  In  the  interior  is  12 
altar-piece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  a&d  l. 
Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratta.  A  pi* ; 
leads  down  from  the  town  to  zl- 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  swan 
with  frogs  in  the  summer.  The  lai- 
of  Albano,  one  of  the  most  beac- 
ful  pieces  of  water  in  the  world,  s-- 
in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  compar  - 
son  the  finest  of  those  of  purely  ti  ! 
canic  origin  in  Italy,  is  3825  y<fc.  iT 
m.)  in  length,  2300  yds.  (IJ  m.; 
width,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  •_• 
probably  one  of  those  craters  of  elen 
tion  well  known  to  geologists,  its  ski-* 
being  formed  of  beds  of  volcanic  rr. 
dipping  away  from  the  centre. 


The  Emissartum  . 

The  most  remarkable  circumstaLt  ? 
connected  with  the  Alban  lake  was  th- 
formation  of  the  emissary,  by  whk\- 
the  Romans,  while  engaged  in  their 
contest  with  the  Veientes  ( B.C. 394  ],sx- 
ceeded  in  lowering  the  waters,  vhk- 
by  their  accumulation   threatened  : 
inundate  the  subjacent  country.    Tit* 
emissary  is  a  subterranean  canal  <r 
tunnel,  1509  yds.  in  length,  excavate! 
in  the  tufa ;  it  varies  in  height  frcs 
5^  to  9  or  10  feet,  and  is  never  If* 
than  3j  in  width.    The  upper  end  b 
of  course  on  a  level  with  the  surfkc? 
of  the  lake,  or  964$  Eng.  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  lower  954,  giving  a  fall  o.' 
10  ft.  or  of  1  in  452.    It  runs  under  the 
hill  and  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Castel    Gandolfo,    and    opens    at  b 
Mola,  1  m.  from  Albano,  from  which  if* 
waters  run  to  the  Tiber  by  the  streaz 
which  passes  by  Vallerano.    The  stuc- 
mit  of  Monte  Cavo,  on  the  opposhc 
side  of  the  lake,  rises  2166  feet  fits 
its  waters.     Certain  vertical  openicp 
or  shafts,  by  the  Romans  called  fy>  • 
mina  and  Spiracula,  intended   to  gnt 
air  to  the  tunnel  below  during  its  ex- 
cavation, are  said  to  be  visible  in  vin- 
ous parts  of  the  hill  under  which  h 
runs.    In  summer  the  water  is  seldom 
more  that  2  feet  deep  in  the  em*- 
8arium,  and  does  not  run  with  rapidity, 
as  may  be  observed  by  means  of  a 
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candle  placed  upon  a  float  and  allowed 
to  follow  the  current.    Over  the  open- 
ing towards  the  lake  is  a  low  flat  arch 
of  7  stones ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is 
constructed  are  large,  and  of  the  pe- 
perino  of  the  country  ;  they  form  what 
may  be  called  a  flat  arch :  the  blocks, 
being  wedge-shaped, support  each  other 
— a  style  we  see    employed   by  the 
Etruscans,  and  even  during  the  Repub- 
lican period  at  Rome,  in  the  Tabula- 
rium  of  the  Capitol.    It  is  now  indeed 
sustained  by  a  modern  round  arch,  and 
by  a  wall  of  masonry.    Within  the 
enclosure  formed  by  this  arch  and  wall 
are  some  ancient  stone  seats,  with  a 
moulding,  the  place  having  probably 
been  converted  at  a  subsequent  period 
into  a  Nymphseum,  which  existed  when  ! 
Domitian  took  so  much  delight  in  this 
locality.    A  quadrilateral  court,  well 
walled  in  with  large  stones  in  parallel 
courses,  succeeds  to  the  flat  arch ;  oppo- 
site to  which  the  water  enters  a  nar- 
rower passage,  and  then  passes  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain.    The  fine  old 
trees  which  overshadow  the  Alban  lake 
render  it  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat 
in  the  hot  months ;    and  the  number 
of  blocks,  the  remains  of  terraces  and 
buildings,  at  the  water's  edge  all  round 
its   shores,  prove  how  much  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  period  of  the  first  em- 
perors, enjoyed  its  picturesque  beauties. 
A  large  grotto  or  cave,  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  N.  of 
the  emissarium,  decorated  with  Doric 
triglyphs,  was  probably  used  as  the 
summer  triclinium   of  the    emperor 
Domitian,  whose  palace  was  situated 
on   the  hill  above.     These    retreats 
were  of  course  constructed  long  after 
the    emissary,  when    the    experience 
of  ages   had  shown  that   there  was 
no  further  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rising  of  the  water.   To  these 
observations  we  may  add,  that,  from 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  lake, 
it   is   evident,  as  confirmed  by  his- 
tory, that  its  waters  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  surface :    the 
depression    between  Castel  Gandolfo 
and  Marino,  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater,  serving  to  carry  off  the  waters 
into  the  little  stream  which  now  flows 
below  the  hill  on  which  Marino  stands. 


The  terms  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
as  handed  down  by  Livy,  however, 
cannot  refer  to  this  channel,  directing, 
as  it  did,  that  the  waters  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  by  their  own  river, 
in  mare  manare  (aquam)  suo  famine,  as 
it  would  have  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  and 
not  into  the  sea.  The  connexion  of  the 
emissary  with  the  siege  of  Veii  is  easily 
explained:  the  oracle  directed  the 
construction  of  the  emissary,  in  re- 
ference to  the  hint  of  the  Etruscan 
soothsayer  that  they  would  enter  Veii 
by  means  of  a  mine,  the  art  of  form- 
ing which  was  then*  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  exercise  of  their  skill 
in  the  operations  of  the  emissary  they 
obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  sink  a  mine,  whichgave  them 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Veii.* 

Travellers  who  visit  the  lake  from 
Albano  will  always  find  donkeys  in 
the  town  ready  for  hire  at  3  pauls 
each.  The  cicerone  will  expect  5  pauls, 
and  the  custode  at  the  emissary  who 
finds  lights  2.  A  very  beautiful  road 
of  2  m.,  shaded  by  ilexes,  and  skirt- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barber ini, 
passing  before  the  Convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, leads  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to 
Albano.  It  is  called  the  Qalleria  di 
Sopra,  and  is  well  known  as  a  de- 
lightful drive,  and  for  its  fine  views 
over  the  lake  and  of  Monte  Cavo. 

*  The  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  the  crater 
which  encloses  the  Lake  of  Albano,  and  over 
which  only  its  waters  could  have  flowed  before 
the  excavation  of  the  emissarium,  Is  situated 
between  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  road  from 
Marino  (p  397)  and  the  base  of  Monte  Cucco. 
Sir  W.  Gell  supposed  that  he  had  discovered 
traces  of  an  artificial  cutting  at  the  base  of  the 
latter  hill,  and  hence  made  the  ancient  waters 
to  flow  into  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  in  the  ravine 
below,  and  which  ne  considered  to  be  the  Rivus 
Albanus.  More  recent  researches  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  locality  have  drown  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rim  is  nearer  the  small  oratory  men- 
tioned at  p.  398,  rendering  it  probable  that  over 
this  point  once  ran  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
Into  the  stream  rising  in  the  Parco  di  Colonna, 
and  flowing  under  Marino,  and  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  at 
Marino,  in  which  the  latter  stream  is  desig- 
nated as  the  Rivus  Albanus.  According  to  the 
French  surveyors,  the  lowest  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  crater  is  246  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake. 
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Via  Appia  Nova — Albaho. 

The  Railway  will  now  be  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  reaching  Albano, 
although  the  station — La  Cecchina — 
is  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  about 

3  m.  from  the  town ;  and  the  drive ' 
tedious  from   its  continuous  ascent. 
Trains  leave  Some   several  times  a 
day,  performing   the  journey  in   li 
hrs.    A  very  rickety  omnibus,  fare  15 . 
soldi  on  ascending,  10  on   returning  i 
from  the  town ;  carriages  from  3  to  j 

4  frs.    Persons  may  do  well  to  order , 
beforehand    from   the  inn  a  vehicle  j 
to  be  in  waiting  their  arrival  at  La 
Cecchina. 

The  rly.  from  Rome  to  Albano  is 
the  same  as  that  to  Frascati  as  far  as 
the  station  of  Ciampino,  9  m.  from  the 
city;  here  the  Albano  branch,  which 
continues  to  Naples,  diverges  to  the 
rt,  encircling  the  base  of  the  Alban 
hiUs  as  far  as  Velletri,  passing  below 
Marino,  where  there  is  a  small  station 
about  4  m.  from  the  town,  and  soon 
after  crossing  the  post-road  and  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  at  the  1 1  th  m.  below 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie ;  beyond 
this  there  are  several  deep  cuttings 
through  the  lava-currents  descending 
from  the  Alban  craters.  The  stream 
which  empties  the  lake  is  crossed  at 
a  short  distance  below  its  exit  from  the 
Emissarium.  Fine  views  of  Castel 
Gandolfo  and  Albano  are  had  from  this 
part  of  the  rly.,  which  runs  round  the 
base  of  Castel  Savelli,  until  it  reaches 
La  Cecchina  stat,  situated  near  the  edge 
of  the  Val  Ariccia.  From  La  Cecchina 
the  pedestrian  can  take  the  road  through 
Ariccia  to  Albano,  about  4  m. ;  the 
carriage  road,  3  m.,  runs  more  to  the 
!.  As  some  travellers  may  wish  to 
visit  Albano  from  Rome,  or  on  their 
way  to  Naples,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  here  the  road  leading  to  it 
from  the  capital,  which  comprises  the 
first  14  miles  on  the  Via  Appia  Nova. 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, the  road  immediately  crosses 
the  Mariana  stream,  and  soon  after 
separates  from  that  leading  to  Frascati : 
at  the  second  milestone  we  cross  the 

icient  Via  Latins,  the  direction  of 


which  is  marked  by  a  line  of  rvazA 
sepulchres;   two  of  which  in  brick. 
and    now  converted   into   tempore? 
farm-buildings,  at  a  short  distant  c- 
the  L,  are  in  good  preservation.  Ap- 
point, and  beyond  where  the  mode 
road  intersects  the  Via  Latins,  sod  : 
the  space  between  them  and  the  Or  ■ 
dian  Aqueduct,  upon  the  farm  of  ? 
Arco  Travertvto,  or  delCorca,  excarsti' 
were  made  during  1868,  which  led 
the  discovery  of  some  most  interestii- 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  age  • 
the  Antonines,  and  of  the  Basil:' 
of  St.  Stephen,  founded  in  the  pc  ■ 
tificate  of  St  Leo  in  the  middle  of H 
5th  centv.    Several  marble  column 
with  ancient  Composite  and  Ionk  eaj- 
tals,  have  been  dug  out,  some  of  the  l»r* " 
with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  volets 
and  2  curious  inscriptions,  one  relics 
to  the  foundation  of  the  primitives 
by  Demetria,  a  member  of  the  Auki*- 
family ;  the  other  to  the  erection  of  b  - 
Bell  Tower  by  a  certain  Lupus  Or- 
garius,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  «> 
tury,  30  years  after  the  rebuilding  <>' 
the  Basilica  by  Pope  Leo  III.    T* 
ground-plan  of  the  basilica,  which  s 
now  laid  open,  shows  that  it  was  aimiU* 
to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  same  period 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Strpba 
as  restored  by  St  Leo  III.,  consist*- 
of  a  vestibule  and  portico,  forming  & 
front  turned  towards  the  &,  opecof 
into  the  aisles  and  nave,  which  vcr. 
separated  by  a  range  of  marble  column 
most  of  which  are  unfortunately  ne» 
removed.   At  the  extremity  of  thes- 
is a  semicircular  tribune,  with  rema-* 
of  the  altar ;  and  on  the  it  or  N  .ski 
of  the  latter  a  square  baptistery,  *&* 
sunk  font  in  the  centre,  evidently  fr 
baptism  by  immersion.    One  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  basilica  is  the  **•*■ 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave  and  in  fnc' 
of  the  tribune,  and  which,  placed  <p* 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  was  retained  & 
included  in  the  Leonine  edifice :  it  <♦ 
sists  of  two  chambers,  entered  by»&* 
scending  staircase ;  over  it  may  fe* 
stood  the  presbytery  or  choir.   Fro« 
the  mass  of  ruins  laid  open  donor  ** 
excavations  between  the  oasilicasw  d* 
road,  this  part  of  the  Via  Latins  ice* 
have  been  occupied  by  an  extewi* 
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ilia,  of  which  probably  the  ruins  op- 
posite the  2nd  mile  on  the  1.  formed  a 
•art,  and  by  a  line  of  tombs  like  those 
•n  the  Via  Appia,  several  of  which 
it  ere  laid  open  in  i860.  Not  far  from 
hese  rains  are  the  Catacombs  of  i  Santi 
^uattro,  in  the  Vigna  del  Fiscale.  Be- 
ween  the  3rd  and  4th  m.  is  the  Osteria 
tel  Tavolato,  on  the  rising  ground  be- 
ween  which  and  the  arches  of  the 
queduct  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  where 
Coriolanus  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife 
md  mother  from  marching  on  Rome. 
The  distance  from  the  capital  and  the 
ocality  both  agree  with  the  accounts  of 
Dionysius  and  Valerius  Maximus,  who 
>lace  it  at  the  fourth  milestone  on  the 
fia  Latina.  There  are  no  ruins  of  any 
consequence,  although  the  walls  of  the 
tasale  are  composed  of  fragments  of 
narble,  and  numerous  remains  of  co- 
umns,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the 
ricinity.  There  is  no  other  spot  to 
jrhich  the  site  of  the  temple  can  with 

0  much  probability  be  assigned,  and 
tre  may  therefore  regard  it  as  the  spot 
where  Coriolanus  found  that  he  was  not 
'  of  stronger  earth  than  others :" — 

"  Ladles,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

From  this  point   and  for   the    next 

1  m.  the  post-road  runs  parallel  to  the 
incient  Via  Appia,  which  is  marked 
>n  the  rt.  by  the  well-known  tomb 
>f  Csecilia  Metella,  followed  by  a 
ong  line  of  others,  the  most  remark- 
ible  of  which  are  noticed  in  our  ex- 
cursion to  that  most  celebrated  of  the 
j^reat  highways  leading  out  of  Rome. 
The  magnificent  line  of  arches  on  the  1. 
narks  the  course  of  the  united  aqueducts 
>f  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  Anio  Novus. 
*  m.  from  the  gate  and  on  the  1.  is  the 
Torre  Fiscale,  a  lofty  mediaeval  tower, 
opposite  to  the  5th  milestone,  on  the 
•t.,  are  extensive  ruins  called  by  some 
lioma  Vecchia,  which  extend  to  the 
Via  Appia,  and  which  are  now  gene- 
rally supposed  to  belong  to  a  villa 
>f  the  Quintilii;  they  occupy  a  mile 
.ii  length,  and  stand  on  an  escarp- 
ment of  the  lava  current,  which 
snds  at  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 


An  elegant  brick  tomb  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  near  the  CasaU  dette  Co- 
panelle,  between  the  5th  and  6th  mile- 
stones, has  been  confounded  with  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris.  The 
great  circular  tomb  on  the  Appian  seen 
to  the  rt.,  and  covered  with  farm«build- 
ings  and  an  olive-garden,  is  Casal 
Rotondo,  the  Sepulchre  of  Messalla 
Corvinus  (see  p.  370).  Before  the 
7th  m.  is  the  Torre  di  Mezza  Via, 
close  to  which  a  ruined  aqueduct 
crosses  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
the  Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  to  convey 
water  to  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
exclusively  destined.  A  plain  is  tra- 
versed by  the  post-road  for  the  next 
3  miles.  Beyond  the  9th  milestone 
the  road  to  Marino  branches  off  on  the 
1.,  and  soon  after  a  small'  stream  called 
the  Fossa  del  Ponticello  is  crossed. 
Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
ban  hills  at  the  11th  mile  where 
the  rly.  crosses,  some  emanations  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  seen 
ana  smelt  in  the  space  lying  between 
the  modern  and  ancient  Appian  Ways, 
the  most  extensive  being  designated  by 
the  name  of  la  Solfarata :  it  is  marked 
by  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface. 
Before  reaching  the  11th  milestone 
the  post-road  bends  to  the  rt.,  towards 
the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie,  where  it 
joins  the  ancient  Via  Appia,  the  line 
of  which  it  follows  to  Albano:  the 
villa  on  the  1.  of  the  road  here,  belongs 
to  the  Colonna  family :  from  le  Frat- 
tocchie the  high  road  to  Nettuno  and 
Porto  d' Anzio  strikes  off  to  the  rt.  Be- 
tween le  Frattocchie  and  the  next  m. 
(12),  several  ruined  sepulchres  bound 
the  ascent  on  either  side,  and  on  the  rt. 
are  the  ruins  of  Bovillce,  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  circus  and  a  theatre.  Higher 
up  is  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Bo- 
villse,  founded  by  Latinos  Sylvius,  well 
known  for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanus, 
and  as  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Julian 
family.  Frattocchie  is  supposed  to  be 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  fatal  quarrel 
between  Milo  and  Clodius,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Cicero's  cele- 
brated oration  *  Pro  Milone.'  The 
ascent  from  le  Frattocchie  to  Albano 
is  gradual,  although  considerable,  the 
difference  of  level  from  the  bottom  of 
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the  hill  to  the  gate  of  the  town  being 
nearly  650  feet. 

A    little    beyond    the    12th    mile- 
stone the  road  crosses  the  dry  bed  of 


Cornelia.    The  statement  of  Plutarch. 
who  tells  ns  that  the  tomb  of  Pompei 
was  close  to  his  villa  at   Alhannw 
corresponds  with  this   locality.     O- 


the  river  by  which  Sir  William  Gell  |  the  rt.  of  the  gate  is  the  Villa  A2- 
supposes  the  Alban  lake  to  have  dis- (  tieri,  and  on  the  1.  the  road  le*dir; 
charged  its  waters  anterior  to  the  exca-  '  to  Castel  Gandolfo.  After  enterirr 
vation  of  the  emissary.  A  modern  |  the  town,  we  pass  on  the  rt.  the  Villa 
road  leads  on  the  1.  from  near  this  j  Doria,  in  the  finest  situation  of  tfc* 


to  the  Villa  Torlonia  at  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo: a  short  distance  beyond  this 
traces  of  an  ancient  one  have  been 
discovered,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
led  from  Laurentum  to  Alba  Longa. 


modern  city. 

Alba  no,  14  m.  from  Rome,  f /«.*.< 
Hotel  de  Paris,  formerly  de  la  Porte 
very  good,  but  expensive,  *•  I  paid  S: 


Numerous  tombs,  many  of  which  are  frs.  a  day  for  self  and  wife,  2  babic*. 
shown  by  inscriptions  to  have  be-  and  3  servants,  O.  R.,  June,  1870;' 
longed    to   eminent  families   of   an-  '  Hotel  de  Rome,  very  good*  in  the  Borgr 


cient  Rome,  border  the  road  on  each 
side  during  the  ascent  to  Albano. 
Between  the  1 2th  and  13th  milestone 
the  road  is  lined  on  the  rt.  by  mas- 
sive substructions  of  tufa  blocks  for 
some  distance.  About  1  mile  before 
reaching  the  town  a  massive  square 
tomb,  about  30  feet  high,  with  3 
niches  within  and  places  for  urns 
or  sarcophagi,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Clodius,  in  spite  of 
the  express  statement  of  Cicero  that 
his  body  was  burnt  in  the  Roman 
Forum  and  cast  out  half  consumed 
to  be  preyed  npon  by  dogs,  "  spoliatum 
imaginibuSj  exequiis,  pompa,  laudatione, 
infclicissimis  lignis,  semiustulatum,  noc~ 
tiimis  canibus  dilaniandum."  The  view 
looking  back  during  the  ascent  presents 
one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
Italy.  It  commands  the  whole  Cam- 
pagna  as  far  as  Soracte :  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  Rome  is  seen  with  its 
domes  and  towers  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  desolate  plain. 
Beyond,  on  the  1.,  the  long  line  of  the 


della  Stella,  near  the  viaduct,  mort 
reasonable  in  charges  than  the  Hotel  o 
Paris ;  Hotel  de  Russie  at  the  opposin 
extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  Villi 
Doria;  fine  views  over  the  sea  fro* 
the  upper  windows;  all  the  hotel* 
are  much  improved,  Albano  beire 
much  resorted  to  by  strangers  in  tk 
spring  and  early  summer.)  Carriage 
and  donkeys  can  be  procured  at  the* 
inns,  but  tourists  will  do  well  before- 
hand to  come  to  an  understanding  about 
the  charges ;  if  not,  they  most  make  n[ 
their  minds  to  be  imposed  npon. 

[For  persons  whose  time  is  limhal 
the  following  itinerary,  which  will  it- 
elude  most  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  thr 
town  and  the  neighbourhood,  may  he 
useful,  and  which  in  a  carriage  may  h 
gone  through  in  5  hours.  Leaving'  Al- 
bano— Tomb  of  A  runs,  Viaduct  of  Lark* 
cia,  town  of  Ariccia,  and,  leaving  tbert 
the  carriage,  examine  the  ancient  wal  * 
and  the  substructions  on  the  line  of  d- 
Via  Appia  below  the  town  ;  a  drive  <-: 
half  an  hour  to  the  Villa  Cesarini  a' 
Genzano,  to  6ee  which  and  the  garde:  > 


Mediterranean  completes  this  striking  1  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Nemi  a  per 
picture.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano, '  mission  had  better  be  obtained  beta 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  are  the  re-  { leaving  Rome.  Drive  to  the  Capncta 
mains  of  a  high  tower-shaped  sepulchre,  I  Convent  at  Genzano,  from  which  a  mui 
with  binding-blocks  in  white  marble, i  of  an  hour  to  Nemi ;  visit  the  Molic 
and  with  which  the  entire  structure  of  \  Parco  on  returning,  for  the  fine  view : 
4  stories  appeal's  to  have  been  origin-  drive  from  Ariccia  through  the  woods 
ally  covered.  It  contains  a  sepulchral  to  the  Capuchin  Convent  of  Altaic 
chamber  12  ft.  by  8,  and  is  generally '  and  from  there  by  the  Upper  Gaikn 
admitted  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  returning  to  Altar » 
Great,  whose  ashes  were  brought  from  by  the  Lower  Gallery,  visiting  on  the 
Egypt  and  deposited  here  by  his  wife ;  way  the  ruins  in  the  Villa  Barberb.. 
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""he  principal  sights  at  Albano  will  be 
he  Villa  Doria;  the  Cathedral;  the 
/hurch  of  San  Paolo;  the  Roman 
Lmphitheatre ;  and  the  Church  of  Santa 
'1  aria  della  Rotonda.  An  excursion  to 
'alazzola,  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  Monte 
zavo  will  require  5  hours ;  the  return 
3iirney  to  Rome  in  a  carriage,  along 
he  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  3}  hours,  on 
oot  5  or  6.] 

An  episcopal  town  of  6260  souls, 
250  English  ft  above  the  sea,  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
nd  the  purity  of  its  air.  Albano  and 
^ariccia  have  been  called  the  Hamp- 
tead  and  Highgate  of  Rome,  and 
Luring  the  summer  months  they  are 
nuch  frequented  by  visitors.  Albano, 
larticularly,  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
he  Roman  nobility  during  the  vil- 
eggiatwa  season  from  June  to  October. 
VI though  the  situation  is  generally 
lealthy,  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Cam- 
>agna  below,  and  to  the  region  of 
nalaria,  cannot  be  regarded  without 
uspicion;  during  the  extreme  heats  of 
ummer  intermittent  fevers  sometimes 
how  themselves,  even  at  this  consider- 
ible  elevation.  The  present  town  occu- 
pies part  of  the  grounds  of  the  villas 
>f  Pompey  and  Domitian :  traces  of 
he  former  exist  in  the  masses  of 
eticulated  masonry  in  the  grounds 
>f  the  Villa  Doria,  and  in  still  more 
extensive  ruins  within  the  precincts  of 
he  Villa  Barberini  on  the  road  to  Caste  1 
jandolfo;  but  as  Domitian  included 
►oth  the  villas  of  Pompey  and  of  Clo- 
lius  in  his  immense  range  of  buildings, 
t  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
ermine  the  position  of  the  more  ancient 
itructures.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
own  was  covered  with  villas  of  the  Ro- 
nan  patricians,  many  of  which  are  still 
raceable.  The  most  remarkable  re- 
nains  at  Albano  are  those  of  the  Amphi- 
heatre  erected  by  Domitian  (between 
he  ch.  of  S.  Paolo  and  the  Cappuccini), 
nentioned  by  Suetonius  and  by  Juve- 
lal  as  the  scene  of  the  most  revolting 
ruelties  of  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
2  Caesars;  it  was  nearly  perfect  in 
he  time  of  Pius  II.,  with  its  seats  partly 
xcavated  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ch.  of 
i.  Paolo  are  the  ruins  of  the  Praetorian 
amp :  a  great  portion  of  the  walls  and 
[Rome.'] 


one  of  the  gates  still  exist.  The  walls 
are  built  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
peperino,  many  of  which  are  12  ft.  long. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  a  cir- 
cular building,  now  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
della  Rotonda,  in  the  jambs  of  the  door 
of  which  are  some  beautiful  acanthus- 
leaves  in  marble,  portions  of  an  elegant 
frieze  of  some  ancient  edifice,  probably 
from  the  villa  of  Domitian :  the  build- 
ing itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva. 
In  the  Strada  di  Gesii  e  Maria  are 
remains  of  baths.  The  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini,  between  the 
town  and  the  lake,  celebrated  for  its 
lovely  position  and  its  magnificent 
views  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gar- 
den, into  which  ladies  are  not  admitted, 
and  especially  from  the  raised  terrace, 
over  the  highest  station  of  tbe  Via 
Cruris,  occupies  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Domitian.  More  extensive  remains 
are  found  among  the  pine-groves  of  the 
Villa  Barberini.  The  principal  modern 
villas  at  Albano  are  those  of  Prince 
Doria,  near  the  Roman  gate,  and  of 
Prince  Piombino,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  both  commanding 
fine  views  over  ancient  Latium  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  of  the  Massimo,  Ros- 
pigliosi,  Feoli,  and  Sacchetti  families. 

The  wine  of  Albano,  from  the  vine- " 
yards  on  the  slopes  below  the  town, 
still  keeps  up  the  reputation  it  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Horace : — 

"  Ut  Attica  virgo 
Cum  sacria  Cererfe,  procedlt  fuscus  Hydaspet, 
Csecuba  vina  ferena :  Alcon  Chium  marls  ex* 

per*. 
Htc  herns:  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Faler- 

tram 
Te  maris  appodtis  delectat ;  habemrts  atram- 

que.T»  Sat.  II.  vliL  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare),  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal 
throne,  was  bishop  of  Albano  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  being  raised  to  the 
Pontificate ;  it  forms  one  of  the  six 
suburban  sees  always  filled  by  a  car- 
dinal bishop. 

The  Via  Appia  Nova  passes  in  a 
straight  line  through  Albano,  until 
reaching  the   gigantic  viaduct  that^ 
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connects  it  with  Ariccia ;  and  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  last  houses 
of  the  town,  before  arriving  at  the 
viaduct,  the  sepulchral  monument  so 
often  described  as  that  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii  is  seen  on  the  rt.  The 
older  Italian  antiquaries  who  sug- 
gested this  idea  had  taken  no  pains 
to  examine  how  far  such  a  suppo- 
sition was  borne  out  by  history ;  but 
in  recent  years  a  diligent  search 
into  authorities,  and  above  all  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Etruscan 
remains,  has  not  only  entirely  dis- 
proved the  assertion,  but  has  established 
Deyond  a  doubt  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  probable  occasion 
of  its  erection.  The  base  is  49  ft.  long 
on  each  side,  and  24  high :  upon  this 
rise  at  the  angles  4  cones,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  round  pedestal 
26  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  an  urn  with  ashes 
was  discovered  in  the  last  century. 
The  traveller  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  compare  this  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  at 
Chiusi,  as  given  in  the  36th  book  of 
Pliny,  on  tie  authority  of  Varro,  will 
hardly  require  a  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piranesi, 
D'Hancarville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is 
the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna, 
who  was  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his 
attack  upon  Aricia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  stood  near  the  spot 
where  these  heroes  fell,  which  was 
distant  only  5  miles  from  Rome,  and 
on  the  Via  Appia  (p.  370).  Until  1853  a 
steep  descent,  and  a  proportionately 
dangerous  ascent,  led  from  Albano  to 
Lariccia,  to  obviate  which  a  gigantic 
viaduct  was  undertaken  by  Pius  IX., 
to  connect  these  towns,  and  by  which 
travellers  now  pass  on  a  level  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  celebrated  work, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  in  modern  times,  spans  the 
deep  ravine  which  separates  Albano 
from  Lariccia :  it  -9  as  commenced  in 
1846,  and  completed  in  1853,  the  archi- 
tect being  the  late  Cavaliere  Ber- 
tolini,  under  the  direction  of  the  en- 
lightened Minister  Jacobini,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  department  of  public 
orks.     This  magnificent  viaduct  con- 


sists of  3  superposed  ranges  of  arches, 
6  on  the  lower  tier,  12  on  the  central, 
and  18  on  the  upper  one,  the  height 
of  each  being  60,  and  the  width  49  feet 
between  the  piers.  The  length  of  the 
way  is  1020  feet,  including  the  ap- 
proaches, and  of  the  upper  line  of  the 
arches  alone,  or  of  the  viaduct  properly 
speaking,  890  feet,  and  the  greatest 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
192$  feet.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
square  blocks  of  peperino  quarried 
near  the  spot,  the  quantity  employed 
being  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  and,  what 
is  not  the  least  surprising  circumstance 
connected  with  this  extraordinary 
work,  at  a  cost  of  only  140,000  scudi 
(30,000?.  sterling).  The  viaduct  opens 
immediately  on  the  Piazza  of  Ariccia, 
before  the  ch.  and  the  Chigi  palace. 
The  view  from  the  pathway  and  to- 
wards the  6ea  is  very  fine. 


Ariccia, 

about  1  m.  from  Albano,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  hollow :  there  is  » 
small  clean-looking  Inn  on  the  Piazza 
(the  Hotel  Martorelli).  The  old  post- 
road  left  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeded  by  a  steep 
but  picturesque  ascent  to  Lariccu, 
through  which  the  interest  of  the 
Chigi  family  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  modern  one,  although  the  old'line 
of  the  Via  Appia  afforded  a  straight 
and  more  direct  course.  The  deep 
ravine  which  separates  Ariccia  froe 
Albano  abounds  in  beautiful  scenerr. 
The  modern  town,  with  a  population 
of  1675  Inhab.,  is  on  the  summit  c: 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Aricia,  one  of  the  con- 
federate cities  of  Latium,  whose  his- 
tory and  connexion  with  the  sympfc 
Egeria  are  &o  often  alluded  to  bj  the 
Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed  to  hate 
been  rounded  by  Hippolytus,  who  «as 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Virbir.*. 
in  conjunction  with  Diana,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring grove.   We  gather  from  Virgil 
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that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  l 
towns  of  Latium    at  the  arrival   of; 

JEneas : — 

I 

"  At  Trivia  Hippolytum  aecretis  alma  reoondlt  j 

Sedibus,  et  Nympha  Egeriss  nemorique  rele-  | 

gat; 
Solua  ubi  in  sylvia  Italia  lgnobilis  evum 
Exigeret,  venoque  ubi  nomine  Virbius  esset."  . 

jEn.  vii.  774.      | 

It  was  the  first  day's  resting-place  oat 
of  Rome  in  Horace's  journey  to  Bran-  j 

'  Egresanm  magna  me  aeoepit  Arida  Roma 
Hospltto  modlco."  I.  Sat.  v.  1.     ' 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
is  shown  by  his  eloquent  description 
in  the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies 
to  the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother 
of  Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  During  the  retreat  of  Porsenna's 
army  from  Rome  it  was  attacked  by  a 
detachment  under  his  son  Aruns,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Aristodemus 
of  Cumse:  the  Etruscan  prince  was 
buried  near  the  battle-field  in  the  tomb 
above  described.  The  ancient  city 
lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill, 
extending  to  the  plain  traversed  by 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  ruins 
still  exist.  Among  these  are  the  city 
walls,  and  a  highly  curious  fragment 
with  a  perpendicular  aperture,  through 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
discharged  to  give  rise  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  emissary  of  the  lake 
of  Nemi  or  the  fountain  of  Diana. 
The  most  important  ruin  is  that  dis- 
covered by  Nibby,  who  considered 
it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana,  whose 
site  had  been  previously  sought  for 
on  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Nemi. 
There  are  several  circumstances 
in  favour  of  this  opinion :  the  account 
of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the  temple 
overlooked  a  sea,  does  not  cor- 
respond so  well  with  the  lake  of 
Nemi  as  with  the  extensive  hollow 
below  these  ruins  called  the  Valle- 
riccia, a  crater  4  m.  in  circumference, 
which  was  probably  filled  with  water 
in  his  time,  like  the  other  volcanic 
lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  &c.  A  still 
more  conclusive  argument  is  the  bas- 
relief  found  herein  1791  by  Cardinal 
Despnig,  who  unfortunately  sent  it  to 
Palma  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  repre- 


senting the  priest  of  the  temple  in 
the  act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  con- 
firming the  account  of  Strabo,  who 
tells  us  that  the  barbarous  ordinances 
of  the  temple  required  that  the  high 
priest,  called  the  Rex  Nemorensis, 
should  have  killed  his  predecessor  in 
single  combat.  The  founder  of  this 
temple,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
Hippolytus ;  but  other  writers  ascribe 
it  to  Orestes,  after  he  had  taken  refuge 
at  Aricia  with  Iphigenia. 

The  modern  town  of  Lariccia  has 
a  large  palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bernini,  and  the  ch. 
of  the  Assumption,  raised  by  Alex- 
ander VII.  in  1664,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  same  architect.  Its 
imposing  cupola  is  decorated  with 
stuccoes  by  Antonio  Raggi.  The  fresco 
of  the  Assumption,  and  the  picture  of 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales,  are  by  Borgo- 
gnone;  the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
by  Vanni;  and  the  S.  Joseph  and  S. 
Antony  by  the  brothers  Gwugnani. 
About  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  vil- 
lage, descending  into  the  valley,  is 
the  magnificent  causeway,  700  feet  in 
length,  and  about  40  in  width,  by 
which  the  Via  Appia  was  carried 
across  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Vallericcia :  it  is  built  of  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  peperino,  and  is  pierced  by 
3  arched  apertures  for  the  passage  of 
water,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
valley  its  height  is  not  less  than  40 
feet;  a  short  distance  from  its  S.E. 
extremity  is  the  opening  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  emissarium  of  the  Lake 
of  Nemi,  from  which  flows  an  abundant 
and  pellucid  stream,  which  carries  with 
it  fertility  into  the  subjacent  plain  of 
Vallericcia.  The  pedestrian  may  from 
this  point  follow  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Appia  to  below  Genzano. 


Monte  Giove  (Cobioli),  and  Civita 
Lavtnia  (Lanuvium). 

From  Lariccia  and  from  the  road  to 
Genzano,  looking  over  the  wide  era*™ 
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of  the  Vallericcia,  is  seen  the  hill 
of  Monte  Giove,  a  low  eminence  of 
the  range  which  descends  from  Monte 
Cavo  towards  the  plain.  It  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  is  situated  on  the 
left  of  the  road  leading  to  Porto 
d'Anzio.  Monte  Giove  is  interesting 
as  the  spot  where  many  antiquaries 
agree  in  fixing  the  site  of  Corioli,  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus : — 

"  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volscea,  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.  Boy !  false  bound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  tine, 'tis  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  In  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  volsces  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  It." 

There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  to  be  discovered;  indeed,  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  day, 
and  that  its  site  was  without  a  trace  of 
its  existence  (periere  sine  vestigio).  On 
a  projecting  hill  to  the  E.  is  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Civita  Lavinia,  or  La- 
vigna,  with  950  Inhab.,  occupying  the 
site  of  Lanuvium,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  confederate  cities  of 
Latium  founded  by  Diomede.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Livy  for  its  worship  of 
Juno  Sospita,  or  Lanuviana.  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Milo 
and  of  Murana,  well  known  by  the 
.  able  advocacy  of  Cicero,  of  Roscius  the 
comedian,  and  of  the  2  Antonines  and 
Commodus.  The  modern  town  is  built 
iii  part  of  massive  rectangular  blocks, 
evidently  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  At  the  W.  and  S.E.  ex- 
tremities of  the  hill  are  the  remains 
of  extensive  walls,  composed  of  large 
square  blocks,  and  of  an  ancient  road. 
In  the  autumn  of  1865  a  good  imperial 
statue,  attributed  to  Claudius,  with  an 
eagle  on  the  pedestal,  a  bronze  arm, 
several  mutilated  architectural  frag- 
ments, and  massive  blocks  of  a  wall, 
were  discovered  in  making  excava- 
tions. The  fine  statue  of  Zeno,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  here. 

Civita  Lavinia  is  reached  by  rly.,  a 
single  train  going  and  returning  daily; 
the  stat  is  also  that  for  Oenzano, 
which  is  3  m.  off. 


Genzano, 

about  4  m.  from  Albano.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  objects  presented 
by  the  modern  post-road  is  the  via- 
duct of  eight  arches  on  leaving  La- 
riccia,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Albano,  a  second  cf 
8  arches  beyond  Galloro,  and  a  third 
over  the  ravine  before  reaching  Ger.- 
zano,  by  which  the  former  tedious 
route  from  Lariccia  to  Genzano  is 
avoided,  which  was  so  beset  with  beg- 
gars, who  seemed  to  be  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  infested 
this  hill  in  the  time  of  Juvenal : — 


"  Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad 
Blandaque  devexiejactaret  baaU  rbedje." 

Sat.  ir. 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms  called 
the  Olmata,  planted  by  duke  Ginliano 
Cesarini  in  1643,  forms  the  entrance 
to  Genzano.  The  point  where  the 
3  planted  avenues  branch  off  is  called 
the  piazza :  one  of  these  leads  to  the 
Cappuccini  and  to  Nemi,  the  central 
one  to  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  and  the  third  to  the  towu. 
Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  lake 
will  do  well  to  quit  their  carriage  j: 
this  piazza,  and  proceed  to  the  Cap- 
puccini, from  which  the  descent  to  its 
shores  will  occupy  half  an  hoar,  an<l 
a  road  leads  direct  from  the  lake  ft> 
Genzano,  where  the  carriage  can  wait 
their  return. 

Genzano,  a  picturesque  town  of  485« 
Inhab.,  celebrated  for  its  annual  fes- 
tival on  the  Sunday  of  the  Corps* 
Domini,  called  the  Tnfiorata  di  Genua.  . 
from  the  custom  of  strewing  flower* 
along  the  streets,  so  as  to  represer: 
arabesques,  heraldic  devices,  ngurex 
and  other  ornaments.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  kind  of  mosaic  of  flower* 
is  extremely  pretty  and  tasteful ;  during 
the  festa  the  town  is  filled  with  visitor 
from  Rome  and  the  surrounding  vill- 
ages. ^  On  one  of  the  hills  above  xh< 
town  is  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  o! 
Cesarini,  in  a  beautiful  position,  on 
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the  lip  of  the  crater,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  lake  of  Nemi.  Higher 
up  is  the  convent  of  the  Cappnccini, 
from  the  gardens  of  which — but  where 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter — the 
prospect  is  of  even  ^greater  beauty. 
The  palace  of  Duke  Cesarini  offers  no 
other  interest  than  the  view  over  the 
lake  and  town  of  Nemi :  unlike  most  of 
the  Soman  nobility,  possessors  of  in- 
teresting sites,  the  owner  of  this  does 
not  permit  strangers  to  visit  his  gardens 
without  a  special  permission.  This 
difficulty  is  particularly  annoying,  as 
ladies  are  precluded  from  enjoying  the 
view  over  the  lake  from  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  and  as  most  travellers  are 
ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
it  before  setting  out  from  Rome. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  house  worth 
seeing. 

Before  leaving  Genzano  we  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  the  prettily 
situated  casino  Jacobini,  on  the  Monte 
Parco,  outside  the  town  (the  gate 
leading  up  to  it  opens  on  the  Pi- 
azza of  the  Olmata),  from  which 
the  view  is  most  extensive  over  the 
sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  Cape  Circello,  embracing 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Volscian 
Mountains,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  on 
the  far  distant  horizon.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made  about  Genzano  and 
Nemi,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  capital,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  Papal  States  does  the  pea- 
santry appear  more  healthy,  comrort- 
able,  and  prosperous. 


Lake  of  Nemi. 

From  Genzano  a  short  walk  will 
bring  us  to  the  lake  of  Nemi,  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis  of  the  ancients. 
This  beautiful  little  basin  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  volcanic  crater.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  like  that  of  Albano, 
though  smaller,  being  only  3  m.  in 
circumference,  the  level  of  its  surface 
102  ft.  higher,  or  1066  above  the  6ea. 
The  road  leads  to  Nemi  from  Gen- 
zano, passing  by  the  Cappnccini,  and 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Fountain  of 


Egeria,  one  of  the  streams  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  supplying  the 
lake.  This  fountain,  which  so  many 
poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beau- 
tifully described  by  Ovid,  who  repre- 
sents the  nymph  as  so  inconsolable  at 
the  death  or  Numa,  that  Diana  changed 
her  into  a  fountain  : — 

*'  Noil  tamen  Egeria  luctus  altera  levare 
Damna  valent;  montique  jacens  radldbus 

imis 
Liquitur  In  lacrymas :  donee  pietate  dolentis 
Mota  soror  Pbo&bl  gelidum  de  corpora  footem 
Fecit,  et  eternas  artus  lentavit  in  undas." 

Metam.  xv. 

"  Lo,  Nemi !  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  form  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And  calm  as  cherish  d  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the 
snake. 

"  And  near,  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley." 

Child*  Harold,  lv.  173, 174 . 

Like  the  Alban  Lake,  that  of  Nemi 
appears  to  have  stood  in  former  times 
at  a  higher  level  than  now  attained  by 
its  waters,  and  to  have  been  also  drained 
in  the  same  way  by  an  Emissariitw , 
which  opens  into  the  Valle  Ariccia, 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia.  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  work  by  any 
ancient  author,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
its  date;  it  is  1649  yards  long,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  lake  of  Albano. 

The  village  of  Nemi,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  870  souls,  is  beautifully 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  (There  is  a  small  in- 
different inn.)  It  belongs,  together 
with  a  large  extent  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  to  Prince  Rospig- 
liosi,  having  passed  to  that  family 
in  the  last  century,  after  having  be- 
longed successively  to  the  houses  of 
Colonna,  Borgia,  Piccolomini,  Cenci, 
Frangipani,  and  Braschi.  The  old 
feudal  castle  with  its  round  tower, 
still  belonging  to  the  latter,  was 
built  by  the  Colonnas.  Prom  the 
hills  above,  the  eye  wanders  over  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Campagna  from  tr ' 
Circsean  promontory  to  Porto  d'A    " 
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and  from  thence  to  the  month  of  the  Ti- 
ber, comprehending  within  this  range 
the  scene  of  half  the  JEneid.  The  lake 
of  Nemiacquired  considerable  notoriety 
in  the  16th  century  from  the  disco- 
very of  a  quantity  of  timbers,  which 
Leon  B.  Alberti  and  Marchi  described 
as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ship, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  500  ft.  in 
length,  and  was  attributed  either  to 
Tiberius  or  Trajan.  The  existence  of 
a  vessel  of  this  size  on  the  lake  of 
Nemi  carried  with  it  an  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Nibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  frame- 
work of  an  ancient  building,  of  larch 
and  pine,  from  which  numerous  metal 
nails  and  other  fragments  were  ob- 
tained. The  pavement,  consisting  of 
large  tiles,  was  laid  upon  an  iron 
grating,  marked  in  many  places  with 
the  name  Caisar.  The  tiles,  grating, 
nails,  and  some  of  the  beams,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio 
Romano.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, who  says  that  Csesar  began  a  villa 
at  agreat  cost  upon  this  lake,  and  in  a  fit 
of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down 
before  it  was  completed,  Nibby  infers 
that  these  fragments  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  villa,  which  escaped  de- 
struction by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  lake  are  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  already 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  Ariccia,  where 
some  inscriptions  near  the  border  of 
the  lake,  discovered  during  last  autumn, 
appear  to  bear  out  this  view.  The 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  ruins 
near  the  lake ;  but  travellers  who  are 
practised  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they 
consist  of  opus  reticitlatum,  which  of 
course  belongs  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  date  of  the  temple.  The 
grove  of  Diana  extended,  as  it  still 
does,  over  the  surrounding  country 
and  hills  for  many  miles. 
A  short  distance  beyond  Genzano 
e  leave  the  province  of  the  Comarca 


to  enter  into  that  of  VeUetri.  At 
the  castle  and  bridge  of  San  Gennaro 
(the  Soman  station  of  Sub-LamMKimm . 
the  post-road  quits  the  Appian,  which 
it  has  followed  from  Genzano,  and 
makes  a  detour  of  some  miles  in  order 
to  pass  through  Velletri  before  agai* 
joining  the  ancient  line  of  road  near 
Cisterna.  The  Via  Appia  may  be  seea 
from  this  6pot  traversing  the  plain  ia 
a  straight  line,  marked  by  a  line  of 
ruined  tombs.  From  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  road  Civita  Lavinia,  noticed 
in  a  preceding  page,  to  which  a  road 
branches  off  on  toe  rt.,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  Velletri  and  the  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Terracina  and  Naples,  in- 
cluding the  excursions  to  Cori  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  the  ffandbo.k 
far  Southern  Italy  (Rtes.  140,  141). 


COLONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
from  Colonna  to  Palestrina  and  Genax- 
zano,  visiting  the  site  of  the  lake  of 
Gabii  on  the  return  to  Rome.  The  dis- 
tance from  Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  m- 
and  to  Palestrina  about  15,  requiring 
4£  hours;  ponies  may  be  hired  at  Fras- 
cati for  these  excursions.  The  road 
traverses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication between  Tusculum,  Labt- 
cum,  and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati  it  passes  near  the  dried  up 
lake  of  the  Comufelle,  supposed  by 
some  antiquarians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
lake  Regillus,  the  scene  of  the  me- 
morable battle  in  which  the  Romans. 
under  the  dictator  Posthumins,  assisted 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated  the 
most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and 
Mamilius  the  chief  of  Tusculum*  The 
position  of  the  lake  immediately  under 
the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  some  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  locality,  whica, 
as  Livy  tells  us,  was  in  the  Tu- 
culan  territory,  but  there  are  few 
points  in  the  ancient  topography  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  more  aifficah 
to  establish,  some  placing  it  at  the 
lago  delle  Cave,  near  the  Monte  <li 
Fiore,  between  the  20th  and  21st  m, 
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*ii  the  Via  Latina,  and  others  in  the 
reat  level  space  occupied  by  Pantano 
•elow  Colonna.  The  lake  of  Comufelle 
ras  drained  in  the  1 7th  century  by 
he  Borghese  family,  before  which  it 
ould  not  have  been  much  smaller  than 
hat  of  Gabii.  It  is  a  curious  basin, 
,nd  its  artificial  emissary  may  still  be 
een.  Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the 
>ase  of  Monte  Porzio,  a  village  of  1390 
nhab.,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
till,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
rom  a  villa  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  site 
►f  which  is  placed  between  Monte 
f*orzio  and  Colonna,  at  a  spot  called  Le 
lappellette,  where  there  are  some  ruins. 
The  modern  village  was  built  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  whose  armorial  bearings, 
he  Buoncompagrni  dragons,  may  be 
;een  over  the  principal  gateway.  The 
>nly  object  or  interest  is  the  en.,  con- 
ecrated  by  Cardinal  York  in  1766. 
beyond  this  the  road  passes,  at  the 
>ase  of  Monte  Compatri,  another  town 
>erched  upon  a  height  belonging  to 
prince  Borghese,'  with  a  population  of 
>  540,  and  a  baronial  mansion.  It  is  sup- 
>osed  to  have  risen  after  the  ruin  of 
rusculum  in  the  12th  century;  it  con- 
;ains  nothing  of  any  interest.  Colonna 
>ccupies  the  site  of  the  Latin  city  of 
Labicum,  a  colony  of  Alba : — 

1  Insequitur  nimbus  peditam,  cllpeataque  totis 
Agmlna  denaantar  campta,  Argivaque  pubes. 
Aurancseque  manus,  Rutuli,  ve  teresque  Sicani, 
Et  SacrantB  acies,  et  picti  acuta  Labicl." 

JEn.  vil.  793. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city  ©re- 
lents few  facts  which  require  notice, 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Corio- 
anus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
t>y  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum, 
Bovillse,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  de- 
populated in  his  time  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent  them 
it  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ferise  Latins. 
The  modern  village  of  Colonna  holds 
a,  conspicuous  rank  among  the  towns 
jf  the  middle  ages,  as  the  place  from 
which  the  princely  house  of  Colonna 
ierives  its  name,  if  not  its  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  the  family  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  (1043), 
when  a  countess  Emilia  of  Palestrina, 
the  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  counts 
?f  Tusculam,  married  a  baron  described 


as  de  Columna.*  The  history  of  this 
place  during  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies is  a  continuous  record  of  the 
contests  of  the  Colonnas  with  the  popes 
and  with  the  other  Roman  barons.  It 
was  seized  in  1297  by  Boniface  VIII., 
and  again  by  Cola  di  Rienzo  in  1354, 
on  his  expedition  against  Palestrina. 
In  the  17th  centy.,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  branch  of  the  Colonna  family  to 
whom  it  belonged,  it,  together  with 
Gallicano  and  Zagarolo,  passed  to  the 
Rospigliosis.  their  present  possessors. 
The  village  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay, 
the  number  of  Inhab.  amounting  only 
to  about  300.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Colonna  runs  the  Via  Labicana,  now 
the  high  road  to  Naples  by  Frosinone 
and  San  Germano.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
road  to  Rome,  and  about  1J  m.  below 
the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  and  in  a  line 
between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of  Gabii, 
is  a  small  pool,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  also  regarded  by  the 
Roman  antiquaries  as  the  lake  Regillus. 
An  excellent  road  of  10  m.  leads  from 
the  Osteria  di  Colonna  to  Palestrina, 
which  as  well  as  the  direct  road  from 
Rome  to  Colonna  will  be  described  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

PALE8TBINA,  ETC. 

Two  roads  lead  from  the  capital  to 
Palestrina:  the  best,  although  some 
miles  longer,  is  by  the  Via  Labicana, 
the  second  by  the  Via  Gabina.  In 
making  this  excursion  the  tourist  can 
go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the  other, 
thus  embracing  some  of  the  very  inter- 
esting localities  of  the  Campagna; 
the  best  plan  will  be  for  a  party  to 
hire  a  carriage  for  the  whole  time  they 
may  be  absent.  The  excursion  to  Pales- 
trina, and, the  places  to  be  visited  from 
it,  will  occupy,  with  the  journey  there  . 
and  back,  3  or  4  days.  We  shall  de- 
scribe here  the  route  by  the  Via  Labi- 
cana, reserving  that  by  the  Via  Gabina, 
only  a  part  of  which  is  practicable  for 
carriages  (from  Rome  to  the  Osteria  dell' 
Ossa,  and  from  Gallicano  to  Palestrina), 
until  our  notice  on  Gabii,  &c. 

*  For  a  different  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
great  baronial  family,  see  '  Quarterly  Review ' 
No.  229,  p.  218. 
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Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  we  enter  immediately  on  the 
via  Labicana  (on  the  rt.) ,  which  runs 
for  the  first  mile  parallel  to  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct  and  the  railway  to 
Frascati  and  Albano.  2  m.  from  the 
gate  is  the  Tor  Pignatarra,  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Empress  Helena  (see  p.  72) ; 
and  4  miles  farther,  Torre  Nuova,  an 
extensive  farming  establishment  be- 
longing to  Prince  Sorghese,  surrounded 
by  those  gigantic  pine-trees  which 
produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  land- 
scape of  this  part  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  extensive  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  with  great  success.  3  m. 
beyond  Torre  Nuova  is  the  solitary 
Osteria  di  Fmocchio%  from  which  a 
bridle-road  on  the  1.,  of  2  m.,  leads 
to  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa  and  Casti- 
fjlione,  the  rite  of  the  ancient  Gabii. 
A  gradual  ascent  of  1  m.  brings  us  to 
a  high  ground,  from  which  there  is 
an  extensive  view  over  Gabii,  and  the 
subjacent  plain  of  Pantano  with  its  ex- 
tensive farm-buildings;  a  road  from 
the  Ponte  di  Celsi  over  the  Osa  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  leads  to  the 
latter — near  it  are  the  rains  of  an 
aqueduct  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Crossing  the  plain  of  Pantano,  the 
sources  of  the  Aqua  Felice  are  seen  on 
the  1.,  marked  by  its  numerous  white 
pyramidal  spiracula.  From  here  to  the 
Osteria  di  Colontm  the  ascent  is  long  and 
gradual,  passing  (on  the  1.)  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  if  Laghetto,  sur- 
rounding a  small  circular  basin,  now 
dried  up,  and  by  some  considered  to 
mark  tne  site  of  the  Lake  Regillus. 
The  whole  of  our  road  for  the  next 
2  m.,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  Monte 
*  Falcone,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Pan- 
tano on  our  1.,  is  situated  upon  a 
current  of  lava,  extending  to  beyond 
the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  the  latter 
about  1  m.  below  the  representative 
of  Labicom,  perched  upon  the  volcanic 
height  above.  The  distance  from  this 
osteria  to  Palestriuais  about  10  m.,  the 
road  good,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  beautiful.  3  m.  beyond 
Osteria  is  S.  Cesareo,  from  which  the 


road  descends  into  a  rich  valley,  where 
that  to  Palestrina  branches  off  on  the 
1.;  the  Via  Labicana  continuing  by 
Valmontone  to  Anagni,  Frosinone,  &c. 
2  m.  further  still  we  cross  another 
valley ;  here  a  road  on  the  1.  leads  to 
Zagarolo.  Some  Roman  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  tufa  rock  are  seen  on  the 
road-side.  From  the  bivium  to  Zagarolo 
an  ascent  of  2  m.  brings  as  to  the 
Parco  dei  Barberini,  a  large  villa  and 
farmstead,  approached  by  two  hand- 
some alleys  of  elm-trees.  During  the 
greater  part  of  these  2  m.the  pavement 
of  the  Roman  road  which  connected 
Tusculum  with  Labicum  and  Prseneste, 
with  its  kerb-stones  on  either  side,  is 
well  preserved  parallel  to  the  modern 
highway.  1  m.  from  the  Parco  dei  Bar- 
berini,  or  the  Villa  del  Triangolo,  as  h 
is  more  generally  called,  the  road  to 
Cavi  and  Genazzano  branches  off  on 
the  rt.,  whilst  a  gradual  ascent  brings 
us  to  the  lower  part  of  Palestrina, 
which  is  entered  by  the  Porta  dd 
Sole.  (There  is  an  Inn,  kept  by  Arena, 
in  the  Corso,  with  tolerable  beds,  hot 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  bargain  be- 
forehand. Atrociously  bad. — B.  J?., 
March,  1863.  Visitors  will  do  better 
to  bring  their  dinner  from  Rome,  and 
ask  permission  to  eat  it  in  the  Villa 
Barberini.— E.  Jf„  May,  1863.)  Pales- 
trina is  the  modern  representative  of 
the  celebrated  Preneste,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  residence  of  a  king  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Few 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
afford  the  traveller  so  many  example* 
of  the  different  styles  of  building 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  earh 
periods  of  her  history.  The  ruins  of 
the  walls,  and  of  the  other  edifices  for 
which  the  ancient  city  was  remarkable, 
present  us  with  four  distinct  epoch*: 
m  the  enormous  polygonal  masses  c( 
the  city  walk  we  have  a  fine  example 
of  Pelasgic  architecture ;  in  the  smaller 
polygonal  constructions  we  recognise 
a  later  period,  when  the  Pelasgic  stfle 
was  generally  imitated  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  local  materials  were  of 
limestone;  in  the  quadrilateral  massiTf 
substructions  we  see  the  style  of  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  of  the  latter  rimes  of 
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the  republic;  and  in  the  brickwork, 
known  as  the  "opera  laterisia,"  we 
have  some  good  specimens  of  Impe- 
rial times  when  Pneneste  became  a 
Roman  mnnicipinm.  The  contests  of 
Pneneste  with  Rome,  and  its  conquest 
by  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus,  are  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  history; 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred 
Rome  from  its  citadel ;  and  the  young 
Cains  Marias,  after  his  defeat  by 
Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its  walls. 
On  his  return  from  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  Sylla  revenged  himself 
on  Pneneste  for  the  support  given  to 
his  rival  by  destroying  the  town  and 
putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ; 
but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  the  walls, 
and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties  embel- 
lished the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the 
magnificence  of  which  made  the  Athe- 
nian philosopher  Carneades  declare 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  Fortune 
so  fortunate  as  that  of  Pneneste. 
Under  the  emperors,  the  city  was  the 
frequent  residence  of  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Nero,  and  Domitian;  Hadrian 
built  a  magnificent  villa  in  its  vicinity, 
of  which  considerable  remains  are  still 
visible.  The  partiality  of  Horace  for 
Pneneste  is  well  known :  in  his  epistle 
to  Lollius  he  tells  him  that  he  read 
the  Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the 
city  (Ep.  ii.  1) ;  and  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  odes  he  mentions  it  among 
his  favourite  retreats,  classing  it  with 
Tibur,  Baiee,  and  his  Sabine  farm : — 

"  Vester,  Cainoena,  Tester  In  antaos 
Tollor  Sabluos ;  seu  mihl  frlgidum 
Pnenette,  aeu  Tibur  supinmn, 
Sea  liquid*  piacuere  Bate." 

Od.  ill.  4. 

The  modern  name  of  Palestrina  oc- 
curs in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  early 
as  a.i>.  873.  Its  whole  history  during 
the  middle  ages  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  great  family  of  Colonna, 
who  obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage 
with  the  countess  Emilia,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Contis,  or  Counts  of  Tus- 
culnm,  as  mentioned  in  our  notice  of 
Colonna,  to  whom  it  had  been  infeu- 
dated  by  Innocent  IV.  The  ancient 
citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortifications 
were  probably  perfect  at  that  period, 
and  contributed  to  render  it  celebrated 


as  the  mountain  fastness  of  the  Co- 
lonnas,  and  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Ghibelines.  It  would  carry 
us  too  deeply  into  the  history  of 
Rome  at  this  disturbed  period  to 
trace  the  records  of  the  Colonnas 
during  their  memorable  struggles  with 
the  popes ;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  city  is  so  much  associated  with 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  events  which  marked  the  turbu- 
lent career  of  that  Pontiff.  The  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Caetani  as  Boniface 
VIII.  was  opposed  by  the  two  car- 
dinals Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonna, 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Agapito,  and 
refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into 
any  of  their  patrimonial  strongholds. 
The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
them,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing 
most  violent  anathemas  against  their 
family,  offering  plenary  indulgence  to 
all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
them.  He  obtained  reinforcements 
from  Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Matelica, 
and  in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
fiefs  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
fended Palestrina,  but  were  at  length 
comnelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Rieti,  where 
the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
their  submission  in  full  consistory. 
Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  who  had  entered  the  mo- 
nastery at  Assisi  as  a  Franciscan  friar, 
His  perfidious  advice,  to  "promise 
much  and  perform  little/'  has  been 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi,  and 
has  been  stamped  with  imperishable 
infamy  by  Dante.  The  pope,  acting 
on  this  treacherous  counsel,  absolved 
the  Colonnas  from  their  excommunica- 
tion, and  granted  them  his  pardon,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  Palestrina,  whilst  he 
secretly  ordered  Teodorico  Ranieri, 
bishop  of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,  to  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  rase  all  the  buildings  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral.     So   rigorously  was   th« 
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order  fulfilled,  that  the  ancient  custom 
of  driving  the  ploughshare  over  the 
ruins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  the  fur- 
rows was  observed.  The  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  confiscated ;  they 
were  all  driven  into  the  plain  below, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  municipium  of 
the  Imperial  period,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  the  ch. 
of  the  Madonna  dell'  Aquila.  After 
these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  given 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  sup- 
ply a  curious  parallel  with  the  history 
of  our  own  noble  house  of  Courtenay. 
Stefano  Colonna,  who  is  described  by 
Petrarch  as  "  a  phoenix  sprung  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Romans,"  as 
he  fled  from  Rome  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  possessions,  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  "What  for- 
tress have  you  now  ?"  He  placed  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  replied,  with 
a  smile,  "  Eccola  V9  The  cardinals 
escaped  to  France;  Sciarra Colonna 
fled  by  sea,  was  captured  by  pirates, 
and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures returned  to  Rome  at  the  time 
when  the  pope  was  involved  in  his 
quarrels  with  Philip  le  Bel.  Sciarra 
instantly  joined  the  French  party,  and 
avenged  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
house,  by  the  memorable  capture  of 
Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante  has 
also  handed  down  to  posterity.  On  the 
death  of  Boniface  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  he  was  thus  subjected,  his  succes- 
sor, Benedict  XI.,  absolved  the  Colonna 
family  from  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Pales- 
trina.  This  restriction  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.,  and  in  1307  the  city 
began  to  rise  from  its  ruins  under 
Stefano  Colonna.  This  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  when  the  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxembourg,  came  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  in  1311,  Palestrina  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  him  and  the  other 
Ghibeline  chiefs,  if  the  Guelph  party, 
headed  by  the  Orsinis,  had  offered^ 
any  opposition.  It  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  head-quarters  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  at  his  coronation  in  1328. 
Stefano  Colonna  completed  the  castle 


in  1332,  as  we  see  by  the  inscription, 
still  legible  over  the  gate.  In  1350  this 
illustrious  captain  successfully  de- 
fended Palestrina  against  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  who  made  a  second  attempt  to 
seize  it  in  1354.  The  fortress  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  aggression,  but,  the  Colonnas 
having  allied  themselves  with  Braccio 
Fortebraccio  and  Piccinino  in  1434, 
the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitellescbi, 
legate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  besieged  acd 
captured  it  in  1436.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  for  40  continuous  days 
laid  the  town  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  sparing  neither  the  churches 
nor  the  convents.  In  1438  die  Eat**"* 
completed  the  work  of  destruction 
by  destroying  the  citadeL  After  this 
time  the  inhabitants  began  to  collect 
their  families  round  the  old  baronial 
palace,  and  in  1448  the  Colonnas  re- 
built the  city,  and  surrounded  it  with 
the  walls  and  towers  which  we  still 
see.  The  last  historical  event  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  sale  of  the  city  bv 
Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Barberini, 
brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  for 
the  sum  of  775,000  scudi,  to  which 
family  it  still  belongs,  giving  to  the 
head  of  the  Barberini  family  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Palestrina. 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  5320  souls;  it 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  and  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  the  commanding  hill  on  which 
the  citadel  stood.  It  contains  no  mo- 
dern buildings  of  any  interest,  except 
the  Barberini  Falace  of  the  1 7th  centurr. 
now  almost  deserted,  the  C*.  of  1\ 
Rosalia,  close  to  the  latter,  containing  ar 
unfinished  group  of  the  Pieta  attributed 
to  M.  Angelo(?),  and  some  tombs  of  thr 
Colonna  and  Barberini  families,  Tht 
temple  of  Fortune  must  have  been  a 
immense  extent,  if  we  may  judge  froa 
the  ruins  still  visible,  and  from  terraces 
on  which  it  stood.  One*of  these  latter. 
the  Ripiano  della  Cortina,  is  occupy 
by  the  JBarberini  palace,  which  is  bail: 
on  the  foundations  of  the  hemicyele 
that  stood  before  the  Sacrariom  of  tbr 
Divinity,  not  a  fragment  of  which  c*v 
remains.     The  most  remarkable  ob- 
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jects  preserved  in  this  palace  are  some 
fragments  of  inscriptions  and  statues 
discovered  among  the  ruins;  a  large 
hall  covered  'with  frescoes  attributed  to 
the  Zuccheris,  representing  on  the  vault 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves  and  peacocks,  and  Apollo  in 
the  centre,  with  a  view  of  Palestrina 
on  one  of  the  walls ;  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  mosaic  pavement  found  in 
one  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  the 
approaches  to  the  temple,  well  known 
as  the  "  Mosaic  of  Palestrina."  It  was 
so  highly  prized  when  first  discovered, 
that  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  in 
1640  employed  Pietro  da  Cortona  to 
remove  it  to  its  present  site.  There 
is  scarcely  any  relic  of  ancient  art 
which  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  controversy.  Father  Kir- 
cher  considered  its  subject  to  express 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  Cardinal 
de  Polignac  thought  it  represented 
the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  Cecconi  and  Volpi 
that  it  illustrated  the  history  of  Sy  11a ; 
Montfaucon  regarded  it  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  course  of  the  Nile; 
Winckelmann  as  the  meeting  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus  in  Egypt;  Chapuy  as 
the  embarkation  of  Egyptian  grain  for 
Rome;  the  Abbe*  Barthelemy  as  the 
voyage  of  Hadrian  to  Elephantina;  and 
the  Abbe'  Fea  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augustus.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  is  Egyptian,  and  it  is 
now  generally  considered  to  represent 
a  popular  fete  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  The  names  of  the  animals  are 
given  in  Greek  characters:  among 
these  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros,  the 
sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giraffe,  the 
lioness,  the  lizard,  the  lynx,  the  bear, 
the  tiger,  &c.  The  mosaic  has  been 
recently  restored  and  placed  by  Prince 
Barberini  in  the  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  where  it  can  be  well  seen,  and  a 
new  description  of  it  published  by 
Don  Sante  rieralisi,  Librarian  of  the 
Barberini  Library  at  Rome  (Osser- 
vazioni  vd  Musaico  di  Palestrina,  fol. 
1858).  From  the  windows  of  this  hall 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
Italy.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  restored  by  Sylla,  are  very 
interesting;  the  best  preserved  portion 


is  in  the  Piazza  Tonda,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, consisting  on  the  outside  of  4 
Corinthian  half-columns,  and  within  of 
a  large  hall,  converted  at  one  time  into 
the  wine-cellar  and  kitchen  of  the  Semi- 
nary; it  is  flanked  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  terminated  by  a  tribune, 
the  floor  of  which  was  formed  of  the 
celebrated  mosaic  above  described. 
Canina  considers  this  building  as  the 
eastern  one  of  2  aisles,  which  stood  upon 
the  second  terrace  leading  to  the 
Temple.  The  semicircular  portico 
which  formed  the  uppermost  terrace, 
and  which  preceded  the  Sacrarium  of 
the  Prsenestine  Fortune,  can  be  easily 
traced  on  the  front  of  the  baronial 
palace  of  the  Barberinis,  above  which 
rose  the  temple,  and  at  a  higher 
point  still  the  scene  of  the  Sortes  Prn- 
nestmce.  The  fame  of  this  shrine  is 
well  known  from  the  description  of 
Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  "Sortes." 
(De  Divin.  ii.)  A  visit  to  the  ancient 
citadel  on  the  6ummit  of  the  hill  will 
interest  the  traveller  more  than  the 
examination  of  these  ruins.  A  bridle- 
road  has  been  made,  for  which  travel- 
lers may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn ; 
but  persons  wishing  to  examine  the 
polygonal  walls  will  do  better  to  ascend 
on  foot,  through  the  suburb  of  U  Schi- 
acciato,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  which 
they  will  come  upon  a  portion  which 
extends  without  interruption  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  joins  the  wall 
of  the  citadel,  and  from  which  another 
equally  massive  descends  to  the  Porta 
de'  Cappuccini,  the  two  enclosing  a 
triangular  space,  of  which  the  fortress 
forms  the  summit  and  the  town  the 
base,  as  we  see  in  the  Scaligerian  fort- 
resses of  Northern  Italy.  The  view 
commanded  during  the  ascent  is  alone 
sufficient  to  repay  the  fatigue.  As  we 
advance  we  pass  enormous  masses  of 
the  polygonal  walls  which  united  the 
ancient  citadel  or  Arx  with  the  town 
below.  These  walls  afford  a  good 
example  of  this  style  of  construc- 
tion, and  may  be  traced  on  both  sides 
of  the  ascent,  nearly  throughout  their 
entire  course.  The  citadel  is  now 
called  the  Castel  di  San  Pietro,  from  « 
tradition  that  it  was  for  some  tin:  - A 
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residence  of  the  apostle :  it  contains  a 
few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  town  erected 
by  the  Colonnas.  The  old  fortress  of 
the  family,  although  dilapidated,  stiH 

5 reserves  many  memorials  of  the  mid- 
le  ages.  Over  the  principal  gateway 
is  the  well-known  armorial  columna 
with  the  initials  (S.  C.)  of  Btefano, 
who  rebuilt  the  town  and  castle, 
as  we  learn  by  the  inscription,  in 
Gothic  characters:—  magnificus  .  vVs. 

8TEFAK. — DE  COLUMNA  REDIFICAVIT — 
CIVITATEM    PRENESTE    CCX.    MONTE    ET 

arge  .  anno  1332.  The  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  erected  in  the  17th 
century,  on  the  site  of  a  pre-existing 
one  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  restored  in  1730.  It  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  delivering  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
a  statue  of  the  apostle,  by  the  school 
of  Bernini ;  and  a  cippus,  now  used  for 
a  holv-water  basin,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription to  Publius  Mlius  Tiro,  a  com- 
mander of  the  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Commodus.  The  view  from 
this  commanding  eminence  (2513  ft. 
above  the  sea)  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who  en- 
joys it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  localities  about  Rome. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
capital,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
rising  prominently  above  all  the  other 
buildings ;  in  the  middle  distance  we 
see  the  site  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  the 
Anio  winding  through  the  Campa^rna 
from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its  junctibn 
with  the  Tiber  below  the  heights  of  an- 
cient AntemnsB.  Immediately  in  front 
are  the  villages  and  towns  clustered  on 
the  outer  crater  of  the  Alban  mount,  pro- 
minent among  which  are  Rocca  Priora, 
Monte  Compatri,  and  Monte  Porzio :  at 
the  foot  of  this  range  are  Golonna  and 
Frascati,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
crater,  towering  above  all  the  rest,  is 
seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila,  con- 
cealing Monte  Cavo  from  our  view. 
kOn  the  1.  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
which  we  recognise  Valmontone, 
*ui,  Paliano,  and  Cavi;  and  on  the 
ity  of  the  VoUcian  Mountains, 


Colle  Ferro,  Monte  Fortino,  Rocca 
Massimi,  and  Segni :  on  the  it.,  among 
the  hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a 
part,  are  Poll,  Monte  Affliano  (the  site 
of  ^sula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli. 
Immediately  behind  the  citadel  are 
Rocca  di  Cavi  and  Capranica,  most 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  top  of  2 
pointed  peaks.  Among  the  antiquities 
discovered  at  Palestrina  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Sae- 
tonius,  found  here  in  1773  by  Car- 
dinal Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  dissertation  of 
Nibby,  7  hey  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Vidoni  palace  at  Rome. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  town, 
near  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  dell 
Aquila,  antiquaries  place  the  site  of  the 
Forum  erected  by  Tiberius  and  the 
Roman  municipium ;  about  a  mile 
farther  off  are  the  ruins  of  the  extensive 
villa  built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged 
by  Antoninus  Pius :  they  give  name  to 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  della  VULu,  and 
cover  the  surface  for  nearly  J  m.  The 
style  of  their  construction  presents  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian'* 
villa  near  Tivoli:  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Braschi  Antinous,  now  in 
the  Lateran  Museum,  was  discovered 
here.  On  the  road  to  Cavi  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  del  Sole,  we  cross  the 
Fosso  di  Palestrina  by  the  Ponte  delk 
Spedaletto,  near  which  is  an  octagonal 
ruin  bearing  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  so-called  Tempio  dell* 
Tosse  at  Tivoli.  The  older  antiqua- 
ries described  it  as  a  Serapeon,  as  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  as  the  Schola 
Faustiniana ;  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Christian  church  of 
the  4th  or  5th  century.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  around  the  lower  town 
are  numerous  ruins  and  traces  of 
foundations,  the  remains  probably  of 
patrician  villas;  but  the  deseriptioa 
of  their  imperfect  fragments  would 
have  little  interest,  and  would  is* 
volve  many  antiquarian  theories 
which  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  reconcile.  The  traveller 
will  be  more  gratified  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fine  fragment  of  tae 
ancient  road  which  connected  the  Via 
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Pnenestina  with  the  Via  Labicana: 
it  is  payed  with  massive  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  and  is  still  perfect  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

From  Palestrina  pleasant  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Cave,  Genazzano, 
Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At  Genazzano, 
Olevano,  and  Paliano  the  traveller 
has  before  him  the  choice  of  3:  the 
first,  from  Genazzano  to  Subiaco,  by 
S.  Vito  and  Civitella,  through  a  very 
picturesque  country ;  the  second,  dur- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  which  there 
is  now  a  good  carriage-road,  he  may 
proceed  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco  by 
Affile,  and,  from  Subiaco,  return  to 
Home  by  Tivoli,  visiting  on  his  way 
the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm,  and 
ascending  Monte  Genaro ;  and  in  the 
third,  from  Paliano  he  may  visit 
Anagni,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Sacco,  described  in  the 
Handbook  for  Southern  Italy,  and  either 
extend  his  tour  to  the  Pelasgic  fort- 
ress of  Alatri,  the  most  convenient 
point  from  which  the  Grotto  of  Colle- 
pardo  can  be  reached,  and  proceed 
from  Veroli  by  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
samari  and  Castelluccio  to  Isola  and 
Sora,  to  Arpino  beyond  the  Italian 
frontier,  or  return  to  Rome  by  Cori, 
Norba,  Velletri,  and  Albano. 

A  new  and  excellent  road,  the  Via 
Pedimontana,  of  about  15m.,  leads  from 
Palestrina  to  Tivoli,  passing  through 
Zagarolo  and  Passerano. 

Cave, 
3  miles  from  Palestrina,  a  town  of 
1400  Inhab.,  built  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  places  in  this 
beautiful  district.  The  road  is  ancient 
and  was  probably  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Palestrina  and 
the  Via  Latina  near  Anagni :  in  many 
parts  the  polygonal  pavement  is  per- 
fect. In  following  this  road  we  tra- 
verse the  battle-field  on  which  C. 
Aquilius  Tuscus  defeated  the  Her- 
nici,  B.C.  487.  Wc  cross  the  Ponte 
dello  Spedaletto,  before  mentioned ; 
and  near  Cave  pass  the  fine  modern 
bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in  1827 
over  the  deep  torrent  of  Santa  Cristina, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacco, 


The  town  was  built  by  the  Colon- 
nas,  who  held  it  as  early  as  the 
Uth  century:  it  was  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Palestrina,  and  shared 
in  its  fortunes  and  reverses.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  in  1557  between  the  duke  of  Alba 
and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  the  town 
is  Rocoa  di  Cave,  with  500  Inhab.,  3  m. 
distant,  upon  the  summit  of  a  com- 
manding hill.  The  road  from  Cave  to 
Paliano  is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep 
descent  on  leaving  Cave  brings  us 
into  the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
ascends  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  and 
S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Be- 
yond it  a  road  on  the  1.  hand, 
through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  Genaz- 
zano. 

Genazzano, 
a  highly  picturesque  town  of  3100 
Inhab.,  on  the  slopes  of  a  steep  hill 
above  the  Gapranica  torrent,  sur- 
mounted by  a  baronial  castle,  which 
is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
hill,  and  protected  by  a  drawbridge. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  family  of  Genucia, 
the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are  still 
visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonnas 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and 
Colonna,  and  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  stronghold  of  a  branch  of 
their  family.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  V.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Co- 
lonna in  1433.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  occupied  by  Fortebraccio, 
during  his  attack  on  Rome.  In  1461 
Pius  II.  resided  here  for  some  time, 
and  in  1557  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Alba  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Cave.  It  is  now  remarkable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  and  for 
the  rich  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Buon 
Consiglio,  one  of  the  celebrated  shrines 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  At  the  festa  of 
the  Madonna  the  peasantry  assemble 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  from  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier ;  there  is  probably  no  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  which 
the  artist  will  find  so  many  subjects 
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for  his  pencil  as  at  the  Festa  of  Ge- 
nazzano.  There  are  some  pretty  pieces 
of  pointed  architecture  here,  especially 
an  upper  floor  in  the  principal  street : 
the  only  Inn  in  the  place  is  very  in- 
different. There  is  a  fair  road  through 
the  mountains,  the  Via  Empolitana,  very 
picturesque  in  many  parts,  passing  by 
San  Vito,  Pisciano,  and  Ciciliano,  from 
which  it  descends  the  valley  of  the  Arpi- 
lone,  the  ancient  Empulum,  to  debouch 
into  the  valley  of  the  Anio  near  Tivoli, 
a  very  interesting  excursion  for  the 
pedestrian  tourist. 

Oleyano, 

6  m.  from  Genazzano,  and  12  from 
Subiaco,  another  picturesque  town  of 
3070  souls,  built  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  del  Corso,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  which 
has  been  for  ages  the  study  of  the  land- 
scape-painters of  Rome,  who  resort 
to  it  in  summer  for  weeks  together. 
The  little  inn  above  the  town  is  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  as  the 
"perfection  of  rustic  comfort"  It  is  en- 
tirely a  town  of  the  middle  ages;  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  pro- 
vide certain  churches  of  its  territory 
with  the  incense  called  Olibanum.  In 
the  1 2th  century  it  was  a  baronial  castle 
of  the  Frangipanis,  who  subsequently 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tivera,  near 
Velletri,  when  Olevano  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Subiaco.  In  the  13th  century  it 
passed  to  the  Colonnas,  who  held  it 
till  the  17th,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Borgheses,  who  still  possess  it.  The 
approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Subiaco  is  extremely  fine :  the 
old  castle  of  the  1 3th  century,  built 
by  the  Colonnas  on  a  massive  rock, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage;  and  the 
insulated  hill  of  Paliano  combines 
with  the  distant  chain  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  to  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  Italy.  In  the  Piazza 
is  a  fountain  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  creation  of  an  aque- 
duct by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration 
in  1820  bv  Benedetto  Greco,  "for  the 
love  of  his  country;"  an  example 
of    local    patriotism  which  might  be 


advantageously  followed  in  many  of 
the  large  capitals.  The  ch«,  dedicated 
to  Sta.  Margherita,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the  E. 
of  Olevano  are  the  ruins  of  an  impe- 
rial villa,  in  which  numerous  ancient 
fragments  and  a  marble  urn  with  bas- 
reliefs,  now  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  the  Colonnas  at  Genazzano,  were 
discovered.  A  rough  but  interesting 
and  very  beautiful  path  as  far  as  Rojate 
leads  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco,  througa 
that  village  and  Affile.  Rcjate,  a  moun- 
tain-village of  750  Inhab.,  appears,  from 
some  remains  of  walls  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  to  occupy  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city.  Affile  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed 
by  numerous  inscriptions  and  marble 
fragments  discovered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  we  see  in  the  walls  of 
the  churches  and  other  buildings. 
The  distance  from  Olevano  to  Rojate 
is  4  m.,  from  Rojate  to  Affile  5  ol,  from 
Affile  to  Subiaco  5|  m.:  the  road  be- 
tween Rojate  and  Affile  is  very  rough, 
and  the  excursion  can  hardly  be  per- 
formed in  less  than  4  hours  on  horse- 
back. There  is  a  carriage-road  from 
Subiaco  to  Olevano  in  progress,  already 
open  from  the  latter  as  far  as  Civitelb. 

Paliano, 

8  m.  from  Cave  by  the  direct  road, 
and  5  m.  from  Genazzano,  finely 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hernici,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  a  fortress  than  a  town, 
for  it  is  strongly  defended  by  towers 
and  bastions  of  the  16  th  century,  and 
it  has  only  one  approach,  by  means 
of  a  drawbridge.  The  population 
amounts  to  4500.  Paliano  appears  to 
have  risen  in  the  10th  century,  from 
which  time  its  natural  strength  made 
it  an  important  post  in  the  contests  of 
the  Roman  barons.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  counts  of  Seeni 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colonna.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  defence  by  Prospero  (V 
lonna  against  Sixtus  Iv*  when  Pre*- 
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pero,  fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  seized  the  children  of 
the  principal  citizens  and  sent  them  to 
Genazzano  as  hostages.  It  remained 
in  the  Colonna  family  until  1556, 
-when  Paul  IV.,  in  his  quarrel  with 
Marc  Antonio,  deprived  him  of  his 
feudal  possessions,  and  conferred  Pa- 
liano  on  his  own  nephew  Giovanni 
Caraffa,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
by  Pius  IV.  With  this  donation.Paul 
IV.  raised  Paliano  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy.  The  fortifications,  which  now 
form  the  chief  feature  of  the  town, 
were  built  by  the  Caraffas,  and  were 
so  perfectly  impregnable  by  the  war- 
fare of  that  time,  that  Paliano  be- 
came a  position  of  some  consequence 
as  a  frontier  fortress  against  Naples : 
of  late  years  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  prison  for  criminals  condemned 
to  perpetual  or  lengthened  imprison- 
ment. After  the  victory  of  Marc  An- 
tonio Colonna  II.  over  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto,  his  family  were  reinstated  in 
their  baronial  possessions,  and  have 
ever  since  hela  Paliano:  it  gives  a 
ducal  title  to  the  present  head  of  the 
Colonna  family.  A  tolerable  road 
leads  from  Paliano  to  Anagni,  below 
which  we  fall  into  the  road  and  rail- 
way to  Naples,  by  Ferentino,  Frosin- 
one,  and  Ceprano. 

Zagarolo. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
on  their  way  to  Palestrina  will  do  well 
in  returning  to  Rome  to  take  the  road 
by  Zagarolo  and  the  ruins  of  Gabii. 
Zagarolo,  the  ancient  Scaptia,  is  6  m. 
from  Palestrina,  about  21  m.  from  Rome 
by  the  Via  Pitenestina,  and  about  3  m. 
from  the  modern  road  to  Naples,  at 
San  Cesareo,  which  follows  the  Via 
Labicana.  It  is  a  town  of  4560  Inhab., 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  ridge 
of  land,  almost  insulated  by  two 
streams  that  join  below  the  town, 
which  consists  of  one  narrow  street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  the 
numerous  antiquities  discovered  is  sap- 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa.  One  of  these  antiquities,  a  sitting 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  and 
thunderbolts,  is  placed  over  the  gate 
towards  iloine.    Many  of  the  houses  are 


as  old  as  the  13th  century :  the  churches 
and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
columns  and  inscriptions  found  upon 
the  spot  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  12th  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Colonnas:  in  the  contest  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  with  that  family  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  papal  party,  and  re- 
built by  the  Colonnas  on  their  recovery 
of  Palestrina.  It  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  in  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed. It  became  memorable  under 
Gregory  XIV.  as  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference of  theologians  commissioned  by 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of 
the  Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  this 
event,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  pre- 
lates who  took  part  in  it.  In  the  1 7th 
century  it  became  the  property  of  Prince 
Rospigliosi,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
a  ducal  title.  The  palace,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Campagna. 

Gaujcano, 

3  m.  from  Zagarolo,  and  5  from 
Palestrina,  on  the  more  direct  road 
leading  from  the  latter  to  Rome ;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pedum, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Latin  confede- 
ration ;  it  has  a  Pop.  of  1025  Inhab., 
and  is  built  on  an  eminence  of  volcanic 
tufa  between  two  torrents,  which  so 
completely  encircle  it  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  neck  by  which  it  is  entered, 
as  we  see  in  several  ancient  towns, 
Veii,  Cervetri,  &c.  Although  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  Romans,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  ancient  monuments  is  to  be 
met  in  it.  Cicero,  Tibullus,  and  many 
other  eminent  personages  had  villas  at 
Pedum.  The  present  name  is  attri- 
buted to  Ovinius  Gallicanus,  Prefect 
of  Rome  a.d.  330,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  declared  a  saint  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  In  the  middle  ages 
Gallicano  was  an  important  fief  of  the 
Colonnas,  who  sold  it  to  the  Pallavi- 
cinis,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Rospigliosi, 
to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of  Prince. 
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Poli. 

About  Urn.  from  Gallicano,  towards 
Poli,  the  road  crosses  a  deep  ravine, 
which  is  spanned  by  the  so-called 
Ponte  dell9  Acqua  Rossa,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  four  aqueducts  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  derived  their  waters  from 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  viz.  the 
Anio  Vetus,  Aqua  Marcia,  Anio  Novus, 
and  Aqua  Claudia.  Farther  on  a  ride 
of  4  m.,  ascending  by  the  Fosso  della 
Mola,  will  bring  the  tourist  to  Poli, 
formerly  a  dependency  of  Palestrina, 
from  which  it  is  8  m.  distant :  it  is  near 
the  opening  of  a  valley  from  the 
Apennines,  through  which  descends  the 
Mola  torrent;  and  contains  a  Pop.  of 
1 120  Inhab.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  handsome  villa 
Catana,  once  the  property  of  the  Conti 
family,  one  of  whom,  Innocent  XIII., 
enlarged  and  decorated  it :  some  fres- 
coes by  Giulio  Romano  may  still  be 
seen:  it  now  belongs  to  Duke  Tor- 
Ionia.  Roads  lead  from  Poli  to  Tivoli 
(12  m.)  through  Calape  and  San  Gre- 
gorio,  across  the  mountains ;  to  Pales- 
trina, also  through  the  hills,  and  a 
picturesque  country  (8  m.),  descend- 
ing to  the  latter  by  the  Caste!  di  San 
Pietro;  across  the  Monte  Scalan'drona 
to  Capranica  and  Genazzano;  and  a 
fourth  by  S.  Vittorino,  the  Osteria  di 
Corcolle,  passing  1  m.  N.  of  Gabii. 


Gabii. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  visiting 
the  site  of  this  once  celebrated  city  will 
be  from  Rome,  as,  the  distance  being 
little  more  than  12  m.,  it  will  form  the 
object  of  an  excursion  of  4  or  5  h.  only. 
We  have  the  choice  of  2  roads — the  one 
by  the  Via  Labicana,  as  far  as  the  Osteria 
di  Finocchio,  which  is  described  in  the 
excursion  to  Palestrina  (p.  415),  and 
the  second  by  the  Via  Gabina  or 
Pranestina,  which,  although  the  most 
hilly,  is  shorter,  and  passes  over  a  more 
interesting  part  of  the  Campa^na. 
Emerging  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
and  following  the  road  (Via  Pranestina), 

*  the  distance  of  J  m.  we  pass  on  the 
a  vineyard  belonging  to  the  Irish 


Dominican  friars  of  8.  Clemente,  and 
close  to  the  road,  a  large  circular  sepul- 
chre 50  yds.  in  diameter,  having  a  vine- 
yard on  the  summit,  and  one-fifth 
larger  than  that  of  Messalla  Conines 
on  the  Via  Appia:  it  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  T.  Quintas  Atta, 
of  the  Claudian  family,  a  writer  of  fables 
in  verse,  who  died  about  jlu.c  678. 
The  outer  covering,  in  Alban  stone,  has 
been  removed.  On  the  N.  side  is  an 
opening  to  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
mortuary  cell,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  l^m.  from  the  Porta  Maggiore 
we  pass  on  the  it.  the  farm  of  FAapti 
BollwnntG,  the  supposed  limits  of  the 
territory  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the 
Arvales  sang  their  well-known  hymn ; 
and  farther  on,  but  to  the  1.,  several 
masses  of  ruins,  on  the  Tenuta,  or 
Farm  of  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi ;  those  on 
the  1.  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
villa  of  the  Gordian  Emperors,  described 
by  J.  Capitolinus :  they  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  reservoir ;  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  circular  building 
which  formed  a  hall  of  the  thermae;  of 
a  round  temple  having  still  a  part  of 
its  dome-shaped  roof,  and  some  of  the 
circular  openings  by  which  it  was 
lighted.  This  edifice,  a  fine  specimen 
of  brickwork,  is  circular  both  without 
and  within,  and  43  ft  in  diameter.  In 
front  is  a  pediment,  on  which  stood 
an  hexastvle  portico,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  inside  has  7 
niches,  alternately  round  and  square. 
Beneath  is  a  fine  crypt;  supported  by  a 
huge  central  pier.  It  had  two  entrances. 
on  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  and  the  same 
form  as  the  temple  above,  with  a 
similar  number  of  niches.  This  Terr 
carious  crypt  was  covered  with  slabs 
of  marble,  and  may  have  probably 
served  as  a  sepulchral  chamber.  Ac- 
cording to  Julius  Capitolinus  the 
temple  was  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive portico,  the  entrance  facing  the 
road.  The  rains  of  arches  close  to  it 
on  the  E.  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  Tetnistylon  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  as  being  annexed  to 
the  villa  of  the  Gordians,  and  which  had 
opening  out  of  it  3  basilicas.  Plans  of 
all  these  edifices  restored  may  be  seen 
in  Carina's  work  on  the  Environs  of 
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Rome.  The  most  important  discovery  is 
3  rooms,  at  the  base  of  a  circular  edi- 
fice, between  the  Temple  and  the  Tor 
dei  Schiavi,  with  good  floors  in  black 
and  white  arabesque  mosaic  The 
ruins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
belong  to  some  Roman  villas,  and  to 
tombs  which  lined  the  road.  The 
Via  Collatina,  which  leads  to  Lung- 
hezza,  a  short  way  beyond  this  strikes 
off  on  the  1.,  and  2  m.  farther  we 
pass  Tor  Tre  Teste,  a  mediaeval  tower 
so  called  from  3  mutilated  busts  in  relief 
built  into  its  walls.  Beyond  this  the 
road,  which  crosses  several  streams 
descending  from  the  Tusculan  hills, 
offers  little  interest  until  the  9th  m. 
from  Rome,  when  it  passes  over  a  deep 
ravine  by  the  fine  viaduct  called  the 
Pcnte  di  Nona,  a  remarkable  Roman 
work,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Via  Prenestina  in  a 
straight  line,  and  on  a  level .  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  not  known,  but 
from  its  massive  nature,  consisting  of 
huge  rectangular  blocks  of  lapis  ga- 
binus,  and  the  similarity  of  its  style  of 
masonry  to  that  of  the  Tabularium  of 
the  Capitol,  it  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  period  (the  7th  cent,  of 
Home).  It  is  certainly  the  finest  con- 
struction of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  By  descending  into  the  ra- 
vine, it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  7  lofty 
arches  of  masonry  in  horizontal  courses, 
almost  Etruscan  in  their  style.  The 
ancient  pavement  is  also  still  preserved. 
2  m.  beyond  this  we  arrive  at  the 
Osteria  dell1  Osa,  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  of  that  name.  The  carriage 
must  be  left  here,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  excursion  performed  on  horse- 
back; or  the  carriage  can  be  sent 
round  to  opposite  Castiglione,  about 
2  m.  farther  on  the  Via  Prsenestina 
(Strada  di  Poli).  Following  the 
road  to  Gallicano  for  less  than  a 
mile,  but  scarcely  practicable  for  a 
carriage,  we  arrive  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  ridge  which  extends  in 
a  N.  direction  to  the  tower  of  Castig- 
lione :  we  soon  reach  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  •  Juno  and  of  the  Roman 
municipium.  From  here  following 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  plain 
of  Pantano  on  the  S,  from   that   of 


Gabii  on  the  W.,  a  walk  of  less  than 
1  m.  will  bring  us  to  the  farm-buildings 
of  Castiglione,  the  supposed  site  of  the 
most  ancient  Gabii.  In  proceeding 
from  the  osteria  to  the  ruins  we  traverse 
the  spot  where  the  subterranean  noises 
on  the  passage  of  horses  over  the  hol- 
low ground  are  still  heard  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny:  "quadam  vero  terras 
ad  gressus  tremunt,  stout  in  Oabtnensi 
agro  non  procul  urbe  Roma  jugera  ferme 
ducenta  equitantium  cursu."  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  was  fully  ascer- 
tained by  prince  Marcantonio  Borghese 
in  1792,  when  many  of  the  valuable 
sculptures  now  in  the  Louvre  were  dis- 
covered. It  is  supposed  that  Castiglione 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
and  that  the  city  extended  from  Pan- 
tano along  the  ridge  above  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  history  of 
Gabii  is  too  well  known  to  require  our 
entering  into  details  on  the  subject :  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  it  was  of  Alban 
origin,  having  been  founded  by  Latin  us 
Sylvius ;  that  it  was  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  by  Nu- 
mitor  to  learn  the  Greek  language ;  and 
that  it  remained  independent  until  it 
was  seized  upon  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  his 
son  Sextius,  and  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome  without  a  struggle.  It  was 
subsequently  ruined  in  the  wars  of 
Sylla,  and  Horace  describes  it  as  de- 
serted in  his  time : — 

"  Sds  Lebedos  quid  sit  ?     Gabils  deaerttor 
atque 
Fldenis  vicus."  Ep.  i.  11. 

From  this  state  of  decadence  Gabii 
recovered  in  some  degree  during  the 
imperial  period :  it  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  for  its  baths,  which  had  proved  , 
beneficial  to  Augustus,  and  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  became  of  some  importance ; 
to  this  period  probably  belong  the 
ruins  of  the  municipium  and  of  the 
temple  of  Juno.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  it  had  fallen  totally  into  de- 
cay, and  is  merely  alluded  to  in  some 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  a  farm  given 
to  the  Lateran  Baptistery  by  that  Em- 
peror. The  principal  ruin,  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Gabina,  is  celebrated  by  Virgil ; 
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r      x.     *qniqoearv»GaMn. I  it  from  tl*  state  of  a  pestilential  marsfe 

junoaJa,  gelidamque  Aaienem,  et  roedda  rtvii      ;_4-  _  A:~+Ji~*  ~e  e^,\\ZZ 
Hemic?  ^coiinit.-  .Mdvii.      into  a  district  of  fertility. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Ostena.  on  the 


The  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect,  1.,  following  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of  CasteUo  delC  Osa,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
stone  without  cement,  in  the  early  Ro- :  site  of  the  Alban  city  of  Collatia,  cele- 
man  style :  man j  of  these  blocks  are  i  brated  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
4  feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  interior  Lucretia.  The  walk  through  this  pretty 
of  the  cella,  nearly  50  feet  in  length, ,  valley  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  in- 
still retains  its  ancient  pavemeutof  white  jveller  should  extend  it  to  JJmghezzx, 
mosaic,  with  the  sacraritsm  6  feet  deep. !  3  m.  lower  down,  near  the  j  auction  of 
Close  to  this  are  some  fragments  of  the  Osa  with  the  Anio,  where  he  may 
fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  on !  visit  its  large  farm-buildings  belong- 
which  the  stucco  coating  is  still  visible, '  ing  to  Duke  Stroszi. 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre,  I  The  road  from  Gabii  to  Palestrinaful- 
with  remains  of  a  few  of  the  seats.  >  lows  the  line  of  the  Via  Prsenestraa : 
On  the  right  of  the  neck  of  the  ridge  the  ancient  pavement  is  still  visible 
leading  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  through  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
to  Castiglione  is  a  continued  series  of  -  extent ;  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
excavations,  from  which  ancient  Rome  carriages  after  quitting  the  ruins  of 
derived  its  supply  of  the  volcanic  stone  Gabii,  and  is  carried  nearly  in  a  straight 
called  lapis  gabimts,  and  of  which  many  ,  line  over  the  ridges  of  hill  and  valley 
of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Rome  have  by  which  this  part  of  the  Campagna  ■ 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains '  traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  About  7 
some  of  its  medieval  walls  and  its  ruined  |  m.  beyond  the  Osteria  delC  Osa  the  road 
tower  of  the  13th  century,  built  on  the  crosses  that  from  Tivoli  to  Zagaroks 
walls  of  ancient  Gabii,  a  fine  fragment  I  and  immediately  beyond  this  it  is  car- 
of  which,  composed  of  rectangular '  ried  through  a  deep  and  picturesque 
blocks  5  or  6  courses  deep,  may  be  -  cutting  in  the  tufa  rock,  evidently  a 
seen  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  tower.      ,  Roman  work,  as  the  road  here  retains 

,  throughout  its  ancient  pavement.  A 
The  Lake  of  Gabii. — It  may  appear  little  chapel  at  the  entrance  of  this 
singular  that,  though  the  city  is  noticed  |  cutting  is  called  Santa  Maria  di  Can- 
by  many  of  the  classical  writers,  no  |  monte ;  here  is  also  a  small  osteria. 
mention  of  the  lake  occurs  until  the  5th  The  town  of  Zagarolo  is  seen  on  a  hiil 
century,  when  it  is  found  in  some  docu-  |  to  the  it.  Remains  of  the  Clandiaa. 
ments  relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Marcian,  and  Anio  Novus  aqueduct* 
Primitivus,  who  was  beheaded  at  Gabii, ,  are  seen  in  several  places  on  the  n. 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  lake,  I  before  reaching  Cavamonte;  in  this 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  part  of  its  course  it  is  repeatedly  carried 
the  ancient  emissarium,  by  which  it  by  tunnels  through  the  narrow  ridge  of 
was  drained ;  the  latter  being  choked   hills,  as  well  as  upon  arches  across  the 


up  at  an  early  period,  the  low  land  was 
reduced  to  a  swamp,  until  the  drain 
into  the  Osa  was  repaired.  In  the 
8th  century  it  was  called  the  Lago  di 


ravines  that  separate  them.  Upon  the 
hill  above  Cavamonte  are  numeroc> 
remains  of  a  Roman  town,  probablv 
Pedum,  one  of  the  Latin  Confederal 


Burrano ;  and  in  the  14th,  after  the  ■  tion :  amongst  others,  the  rains  of  a£ 
building  of  Castiglione,  it  took  the  j  amphitheatre,  145  ft  in  its  longest 
name  of  that  hamlet.  The  whole  pro-  I  diameter.  About  J  m.  after  passiof 
perty  belonged  to  the  Colonnas,  who  \  through  the  cutting  the  road  to  Pal<*» 
sold  it  in  1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Bor-  >  trina  turns  abruptly  to  the  rt*  leaviag 


ghese,  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remained.  The  lake  was  drained  a  few 
years  ago  by  Prince  Borghese,  under 
the  direction  of  Canina,  who  constructed 
new  emissarium,  which  has  converted 


that  to  Gallicano  on  the  L,  and  ascends 
the  hill  towards  the  Uqge  convect 
of  San  Pastore,  which  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood.     The    Roman    paTenest 
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has  here  disappeared,  bat  the  line 
is  still  retained.  Shortly  beyond  the 
convent  remains  of  tombs  show  that  we 
are  still  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Prsenes- 
tina.  From  San  Pastore  to  Palestriua 
the  road  is  again  practicable  for  car- 
riages ;  it  follows  the  line  of  a  narrow 
ridge  between  two  deep  ravines  of  the 
Molella  and  Cavarello  torrents,  leaving 
Zagarolo  on  the  rt.,  and  joins  the 
carriage-road  from  Rome  to  Palestrina, 
the  Via  Labicana,  at  the  Madonna  dell' 
Aquila,  just  before  entering  the  town. 

LUNOHEZZA,  CoLULTIA,  &C. 

Amongst  the  many  agreeable  excur- 
sions over  the  Campagna,  there  is 
perhaps  none  which  will  offer  more 
beautiful  scenery,  and  occupation  to  the 
artist  and  sketcher,  than  a  visit  to  Lun- 
ghezza  and  a  roam  through  the  woods 
in  its  vicinity :  it  may  be  easily  made 
in  a  day,  the  distance  from  Rome  being 
about  10  m.  The  road  to  Lunghezza 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Gabii  (p.  416)  as 
far  as  the  Tor  dei  Schiavi,  and  in  the 
rest  is  good  and  adapted  for  carriages : 
beyond  Lunghezza  the  tourist  must  take 
to  foot,  or  to  a  light  vehicle  to  be  pro- 
cured there.  After  branching  off  from 
the  Via  Praenestina,  the  Via  Collatina 
soon  gains  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  of 
the  Aqua  Virgo,  which  it  follows  for  the 
next  3  m.,  leaving  on  the  1.  the  farms  of  S. 
Anastasia,  of  Bocca  di  Leone,  and  Cer- 
varetto, and  on  the  rt.  Tor  di  Sapienza, 
a  mediaeval  tower,  with  a  square  battle- 
mented  curtain  round  the  base.  Before 
reaching  the  latter  the  road  to  Cerbara, 
a  very  picturesque  locality,  much  fre- 
quented by  artists,  branches  off  on  the 
l.f  the  distance  being  about  1  m.,  pass- 
ing near  Cervaretto ;  farther  on,  to  the 
1.  is  the  Casale  di  Rusiica,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Lucullus  and  of  Elius  the 
father  of  Lucius  Verus.  8  m.  from 
Rome  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to  the 
farm  of  Salone,  in  a  marshy  valley, 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine.  2}  m.  beyond  Salone  we 
arrive  at  Lunghezza,  a  collection  of 
farm-buildings,  on  the  6ite  of  a  baronial 
castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Medicis,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
by  inheritance  to  the  Florentine  Duke 
Strozzi ;  it  is  situated  on  a  high  pro- 


montory, in  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Teverone,  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  farm  of  Casa 
Rossa,  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  short 
way  beyond,  the  road  crosses  the  river 
Osa,  from  which  a  bridle-path  of  2  m. 
leads  to  Castiglione  ;  during  which 
the  tourist  will  enjoy  a  lovely  view  of 
the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains ;  or 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  Osa  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  its  sides,  after  1 J 
m.  he  will  reach  Castetto  d'  Osa,  better 
known  among  the  peasantry  as  Castel- 
laccio,  the  probable  site  of  Collatia, 
which  is  marked  by  a  high  tower,  and 
an  abrupt  precipice  of  lava  rising  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  corresponding 
with  the  description  in  the  *  iBneid ' — 
"  Ne  ColUtinas  Impooent  montitras  Axces." 

Some  remains  of  an  ancient  road  are 
met  with  between  Caste  llaccio  and  the 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  which  connected  the 
Via  Collatina  with  that  to  Pneneste, 
and  a  tumulus  with  some  traces  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  tufa  rock.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  reader 
that  Collatia  was  one  of  the  early 
colonies  of  Alba,  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius  ;  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Alba  Longa  it  was  held  successively 
by  the  Sabmes  and  Romans ;  that  here 
dwelt  Lucretia  when  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  brutality  of  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  kingly  power 
at  Rome ;  and  that  the  first  Brutus  was 
probably  brought  up  here — 

"  Altrlx  CaflU  Collatia  Brati." 

The  tourist,  if  a  good  walker,  will 
be  able  to  visit  Collatia,  Gabii,  Ponte 
di  Nona  in  the  same  day,  and  more 
easily  still  on  horseback;  leaving  Rome 
by  the  Via  Collatina,  and  returning  by 
Osteria  dell'  Osa,  Ponte  di  Nona,  &c. 
The  geologist  will  observe  in  the  valley 
of  Castellaccio  a  fine  current  of  lava,  on 
which  numerous  quarries  were  opened 
in  ancient  times. 

Cervaro. — This  picturesque  locality  is 
about  4  m.  from  Rome,  and  is  most 
easily  reached  from  the  Via  Collatina. 
By  taking  a  field-gate  on  1.  after 
passing  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine,  descending  beyond  the  farm  j 

of  Cervaretto,  we  reach  Cervaro,  a 
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farm-house   on    a    table-land   which  f 
forms  very   picturesque  escarpments. 
Here  are  several  grottoes,  from  which  ! 
building-stone,  a  compact  variety  of  vol- . 
canic  tufa,  was  formerly  extracted  in 
large  quantities.    One  of  these,  called  i 
the  Grotta  dei  Tedeschi,  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  German  artists  daring 
their  festival  (see  p.  xxxii).    The  envi- 
rons of  Cervaro  are  often  made  during 
the  fine  days  of  April  and  May  the 
rendezvous  of  picnic  parties.    This  as 
well  as  the   neighbouring  castellated 
farm  of  Cervaretto,  or  Cervaletto,  upon 
an  eminence  of  tufa,  belong  to  Prince 
Borghese. 

The  Via  Nonentana,  Mohtb  Sacbo, 
Catacombs  of  S.  Axessandro,  Men- 
tana,  Monte  Rotondo,  &c. 
This  interesting  excursion  can  be 
made  in  a  day,  embracing  the  several 
sites  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  and  re- 
turning by  the  Via  Salara.    Mentana 
is  14  m.  from  Borne,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Rotondo  17. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia,  we 
pass  a  senes  of  villas  on  the  rt.  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  nobility :  that  near 
the  gate,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
Patruzi,  has  been  recently  rebuilt, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  siege 
in  1849.  On  the  \.,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Villa  Albani,  which  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast,  in  its  architectural 
taste,  with  its  more  modern  neighbour, 
the  V.  Patrizxi.  Farther  on  are  the 
Villas  of  Duke  Massimo  and  Prince 
Torlonia,  the  latter  containing  some 
prgmy  copies  of  ancient  edifices,  alto- 
gether a  very  gingerbread  kind  of  affair. 
Beyond  this  a  slight  ascent  brings  us  to 
the  ch.  of  Sant'  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura 
(see  p.  140),  from  which  a  gradual  de- 
scent, during  which  the  line  of  rly.  is 
crossed,  leads  to  the  Anio,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lomentano.  This 
part  of  the  road  deviates  slightly  from 
the  ancient  line,  the  course  of  which,  j 
farther  to  the  I.,  is  marked  by  a  large  I 
brick  tomb,  called  the  Sediaccia,  or  La 
Sedia  del  Diavolo,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  seat  as  seen  from  the  road,  the  wall  on 
that  side  being  broken  down.  The 
Ponte  L.  (PonB  Nomentanus)  was  built 
by  Narses   after  the  destruction  of  a 


more  ancient  one  by  Totila:  the  upper 
part  and  its  tower  are  of  the  8th  cext- 
the  more  recent  defences  were  added 
in    the   15th   by  Nicholas   V.      Sou 
after  crossing  the  river  we  pass  «a 
each  side  of  the  road  two  large  rained 
tombs,  from  which  an  ascent  carrier 
the  road  over  a  low  hill,  the  ee'e- 
brated  Mcms  Sacer,  where  the  Bobk 
Plebeians     retired,    B.C.    494,    under 
Menennius  Ajrrippa,  to   assert    their 
liberties.     It    is    supposed    that    thi* 
gathering  took  place  upon  the  risiag 
ground  overlooking  the  Anio  to  the  ru 
where  a  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erecfec 
to   commemorate    it    The    name  «f 
Sacred,  given  to  the  locality,  was  free 
the    Lex    Sacrata    decreed    on    the 
memorable  occasion.    1  m.  farther  irt 
the  castellated  farm-buildings  and  villi 
of  Casal  dei  Pazzi,  before  reachime 
which  a  road  branches  off  to  the  L 
leading  to  the  farms  of  le  Vigne  Aw~ 
(1  ro.),  of  the  Casale  delle  BeUe  iW 
(4  m.),  and  the  valley  of  the  AUia,  a  very 
agreeable  drive  of  4  m.  over  the  Guo- 
pagna.  Beyond  Casal  de' Paso  the  road 
skirts    the    valley   of   the    Oeechina. 
and  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  beyoa! 
passes  a  rained  brick  tomb  called  .' 
Spnnta  Pietra,  an  elegant  little  edifice 
in  the  style  of  that  of  the  Dhrns  Redi- 
culus  (p.  38),  consisting  of  an  upper 
and  lower  chamber,  with    traces  of 
ornamental  stucco-work  in  the  former. 
Some  fragments  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment are  seen  near  here  on  the  side  o* 
the  modern  road.  Near  the  6th  ra~,  aad 
on  our  ].,  are  the  farm-buildings  of 
Coazzo  and  Pietra  Aurea,  and  on  tbe 
opposite  side  of,  and  close  to,  the  road, 
the  Oratory  and  Catacombs  of  St 
Alexander.    In  speaking  of  the  cats- 
combs  in  the  more  immediate  ▼ieinitr 
of  Rome,  we  have  alluded  to  the  dis- 
covery made  here,  in  1853,  of  an  earl; 
Christian  ch. :  it  was  well  known  froi 
the  History  of  the  Martyrs,  that  Popr 
Alexander  I.,  who  suffered  in  die  rein 
of  Trajan,  a.d.  117,  had  been  bank 
in  this  catacomb,  with  the  Presbyter 
Eventius  and  the  Deacon  Theodnlus,  is 
a  cemetery  upon  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
lady  named    Severina,  recently    eon- 
verted  to  Christianity.     On  the  «?r. 
indeed  in  the   Catacomb  .itself   *** 
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erected  in  the  2nd  cent  an  Oratory  to 
St.  Alexander,  but  after  the  Peace  of 
the  Church,  when  larger  space  was 
required,  the  oratory,  originally  under- 
ground, was  laid  open,  and  a  ch.  built 
over,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  re- 
cently disinterred,  and  into  which  the 
bodies  of  the  martyr  pope  and  his 
companions  had  been  removed.  This 
ch.,  now  below  the  general  level  of 
the  .Campagna,  consists  of  4  por- 
tions :  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
we  arrive  in  a  kind  of  vestibule,  out 
of  which  opens  on  the  rt.  the  prin- 
cipal oratory,  the  floor  of  which  is 
paved  with  fragments  of  marble,  with 
some  early  sepulchral  inscriptions ;  in 
the  centre  stands  the  altar, the  table  con- 
sisting of  a  slab  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  4  rude  Corinthian  pillars ;  beneath 
is  a  sarcophagus  composed  of  slabs, 
in  which  lay  the  body  of  St.  Alexander, 
enclosed  within  a  marble  screen,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  words  "  et 

ALEXANDRO    DELlCATVfl    VOT    P08VIT." 

The  name  that  preceded  the  first  word 
was  probably  that  of  Eventius.  Behind 
this  altar  is  a  kind  of  apse  containing  a 
rude  bishop's  seat,  for  we  are  told  that 
this  ch.  was  served  by  an  Episcopus 
by  the  inscription  also  on  the  screen 
round  the  altar,  dedicantf  aepis. 
vb8.  (Ursine),  and  by  another,  to  an 
Episcopus  Diodatus,  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Theodulus.  Opening  out  of  the 
church  on  the  1.  is  a  chamber  paved  in 
marble,  which  is  called,  without  any 
authority,  the  Oratory  of  S.  Theodulus, 
near  which  a  door  leads  into  the  cata- 
combs or  cemetery  of  S.  Alexander, 
which  resemble  those  we  have  seen 
about  Rome:  the  graves,  however,  have 
l>een  less  disturbed,  some  with  their 
i  inscriptions  remaining  being  still  closed. 
One  has  been  opened,  and  all  the 
objects  found  in  it  placed  within  a 
grating;  on  another  is  an  inscription 
in  large  letters  on  the  tiles  which  close 
it;  and  on  a  third,  one  of  those  glass 
cups  so  frequently  seen  in  the  collec- 
tions of  early  Christian  objects.  The 
most  important,  however,  of  all  the 
inscriptions  in  this  catacomb  marks  the 
grave  of  a  certain  Sophia ;  another  is 
a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
wordj,  but  written  entirely  in  Greek 


letters.  These  catacombs  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  as  yet  have  been 
but  partially  examined.  Returning  to 
the  vestibule,  which  contains  the  remains 
of  a  marble  vase  found  in  the  vicinity, 
but  without  authority  called  a  baptis- 
mal font,  and  2  Corinthian  columns  in 
granite,  we  enter  on  the  1.  a  second 
ch.  with  a  semicircular  apse,  paved 
with  sepulchral  inscriptions :  this  build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  destined  for 
catechumens  or  females.  The  founda- 
tions of  an  immense  ch.  were  laid  in 
1857  by  Pius  IX.,  and  considerable 
progress  in  its  erection  made.  It  will 
enclose  as  a  crypt  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
terranean churches,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  annex  to  it  a  confraternity  of  Trap- 
pists,  with  an  Agricultural  establish- 
ment under  their  guidance,  an  idea 
which  now  appears  to  be  abandoned. 
[To  visit  the  catacombs  of  S.  Alessandro 
a  permission  is  necessary,  which  can  be 
obtained  without  difficulty  at  the  office 
of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  (see  p.  351),  or 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda, 
to  which  the  surrounding  estate  be- 
longs.] 

Beyond  S.  Alessandro  we  follow  the 
line  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  portions  of 
the  ancient  pavement  of  which  are 
here  and  there  seen  for  the  next  2  m., 
until  we  reach  the  Casale  di  Capo 
Bianco.  Here  the  road  bifurcates,  the 
branch  on  the  rt.  leading  to  Palombara, 
the  other  to  Mentana.  Following  the 
latter,  we  pass  over  for  more  than  £  m. 
an  ancient  pavement,  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  specimen  of  a  Roman  road 
near  the  capital,  before  reaching  the 
farm-buildings  of  le  Case  Nuove.  From 
here  commence  a  series  of  ascents 
and  descents,  following  the  top  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  Allia  on  the  1.,  and  to 
the  Anio  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
road  being  generally  bad.  About  lira, 
from  Rome  we  leave  on  the  1.  the 
Torre  Lupara%  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
mediaeval  defences  of  this  description, 
consisting  of  a  base  of  black  lava,  the 
centre  of  red  and  yellow  brick,  and 
the  upper  portion  similar  to  the  base. 
A  short  way  farther  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Casale  di  Monte  Gentile,  the  pro- 
bable site  of  Ficulea.    Bejond  this  2 
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ruined  tombs  mark  the  direction  of  the 
Via  Nomentana.  [The  geologist  will 
here  observe  that  the  volcanic  rocks  dis- 
appear, the  hills  around  being  composed 
of  marine  tertiarv  marls  (pliocene), 
abounding  in  fossil  shells ;  upon  these 
strata  grow  the  picturesque  oak  woods, 
which  form  such  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  Campagna.1  From  this  part  of  the 
road  the  views  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Allia  and  the  Fosso  di  Quarto,  towards 
the  Tiber,  are  very  beautiful,  whilst 
those  towards  the  Monte  Genaro  and 
the  Corniculan  hills  at  Its  base  are 
extremely  grand.  The  highest  part  of 
the  road  (702  ft.)  is  attained  about 
§  m.  before  reaching  Mentana,  to  which 
a  well-managed  descent  leads. 

Mentana, 
the  ancient  Nomentum,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  colonies  of  Alba  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  and  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius,  contemporaneosly  with  Fidense, 
Gabii,  and  Crustumerium.  It  is  conse- 
quently the  only  one  of  these  celebrated 
sites  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  still 
continues  to  be  inhabited,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  more  healthy  and  elevated 
position  (700  ft).  Nomentum  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  during  the 
Roman  Empire :  its  territory  was  then, 
as  it  still  is,  celebrated  for  its  wines : 
Ovid,  Martial,  and  Seneca  had  villas  in 
the  neighbourhood :  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  as  early  as  a.d.  415:  during 
the  middle  ages  we  find  it  designated 
as  Civitas  Nomentana.  As  Mentana,  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  meet- 
ing between  Pope  Leo  III.  and  Charle- 
magne, when  the  latter  came  to  Home 
in  a.d.  800  to  receive  the  Imperial 
Crown ;  and  in  the  following  cent,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Crescentms,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  who 
was  so  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
Otho  II.  in  996  after  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  against  that 
tyrant.  After  various  vicissitudes  Men- 
tana passed  by  gift  of  their  kinsman 
Nicholas  III.  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orsinis,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for  the  enormous  sum,  in  those  days,  of 
250,000  scudi  by  the  Perettis:  it,  as 
well  as  its  territory,  now  belongs  to 


the  elder  branch  of  the  Borghese 
family.  The  modern  town  is  a  miserable 
place  with  540  Inhab.,  consisting  of  one 
street,  the  continuation  of  the  high 
road,  and  of  the  baronial  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  an  agglomeration  of  hovels. 
a  sad  picture  of  misery  and  squalidity. 
The  castle,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
founded  upon  massive  sabstmetio&t 
towards  the  valley,  which  date  from  the 
1 3th  cent. ;  the  feudal  castle  itself  dates 
from  the  1 5th,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Perettis ;  there  is  a  good  pointed  gate 
in  white  marble  opening  into  the  upper 
court,  with  an  ancient  bas-relief  of  a 
horse  over  it;  and  the  palace  contains  a 
large  baronial  hall,  but  has  been  much 
neglected.  In  the  street  near  the  ck 
are  some  masses  of  marble,  used  as 
seats  by  the  inhabitants,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  families  of  Herennius 
and  Brutius.  The  Via  Nomentana, 
heavy  after  rain  for  wheeled  vehi- 
cles, continues  in  a  northerly  direction, 
passing  by  the  ch.  of  la  Pieta  to  GnAt  i 
Marozza,  3  m.,  the  probable  site  of  the 
ancien$  Eretum;  from  where  it  con- 
tinued until  it  joined  the  Via.  Salvia, 
between  Correse  (Cures)  and  Jfcroi'a. 
Mentana  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
on  account  of  a  victory  by  the  combined 
Papal  foreign  troops  and  their  French 
auxiliaries,  in  October  1867,  over  tbt 
insurgents  under  Garibaldi ;  the  action 
took  place  on  the  S.E.  of  the  village,  tbt 
centre  being  occupied  by  the  Vigna  San- 
tucci.  A  bridle-road  leads  from  Men- 
tana to  near  the  Osteria  Nuova,  4  m^froa 
which  excursions  can  be  most  easily 
made  to  Santangelo  in  Capoccia  an* 
Monticelli,  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Medullia  and  Cornicnlum.  A 
fair  road  of  less  than  2  m.  in  dry  -weathe- 
(the  soil  being  a  stiff  clayey  marl  coverec 
with  volcanic  tufa)  connects  Mentant 
with 

Monte  Rotondo, 
a  town  of  modern  origin,  and  one  d 
the  most  important  in  the  province  «< 
la  Sabina,  having  a  Pop.  of  2235  Tnhst 
The  territory  around  is  fertile,  planted 
chiefly  in  vines,  the  wine  made  frost 
which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  H 
Rome.  From  its  elevated  position  is 
climate  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  is  fc»* 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  th*& 
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the  subjacent  district  along  the  Tiber. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  town  is 
i  ts  baronial  castle,  built  on  the  ruins 
c  >f  one  of  the  mediaeval  strongholds 
of  the  Orsinis,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Barberinis :  it  now  belongs,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  surround- 
ing territory,  to  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino.  The  interior,  nearly  unfurnished, 
contains  a  fine  carved  ceiling,  and  some 
frescoes  and  decorations  of  the  time  of 
the  Barberinis ;  its  principal  attraction, 
however,  is  the  high  tower  which  rises 
on  it,  from  which  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  N.  Campagna, 
embracing  Rome  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sabine  mountains,  encircling  the 
low  region  occupied  by  that  people,  is 
extensive  and  magnificent  beyond  ex- 
ample. There  are  few  points  from  which 
the  topography  of  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Etruria  and  Latium,  can  be 
better  surveyed.  In  the  principal 
church,  la  Coltegiata,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  patron,  S.  Magdalene,  attributed 
to  Cm  Maratta. 

From  Monte  Rotondo  a  good  road  of 
2  m.  descends  to  the  Via  Salara,  at 
the  Railway  Stat.,  1}  m.  beyond; which 
is  Fonte  di  Papa,  on  the  edge  of  fine 
meadows  extending  to  the  Tiber ;  and  1 
m.  farther  the  Osteria  di  Forno  Nuovo, 
on  the  hill  above  which  is  the  Casale 
of  Sta.  Colomba;  3  m.  beyond  this 
the  Casale  di  Marcigliana  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  1. ;  and  1  m.  farther  still 
the  bridge  of  Malpasso  over  the  Allia, 
close  to  where  that  stream  enters  the 
Tiber  ;*  the  farm-buildings  on  the  1.  are 
those  of  LeSette  Bagni;  a  slight  ascent 
follows  over  the  low  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  citadel 
of  Fidenae,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
from  which  a  drive  of  2  m.  over  the 
plain  brings  us  to  the  Ponte  Salaro: 
the  rest  of  this  route  being  described 
at  p.  437  in  this  vol.  The  traveller 
arriving  at  Rome  by  this  route  from 
Ancona  and  Foligno,  will  have  the 

•  Gav.  P.  Rosa,  the  best  authority  on  the 
classical  topography  of  the  environs  of  Rome, 
supposes  that  the  Allia  is  represented  by  the 
stream  called  I  a  Scaunabecchi,  11m.  from  the 
city,  and  that  the  site  of  the  victory  of  the  Uaula 
*"us  in  the  plain  that  extends  from  below  Santa 
CMomba  to  La  Marcigliana. 


first  view  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  the  W. 
part  of  the  capital  on  descending  into 
the  plain.  (See  also  Handbook  for  Central 
Italy.  Rte.  98.)  The  railway  from  An- 
cona to  Rome  runs  parallel  to  the  Via 
Salara,  until  about  J  m.  before  reaching 
the  bridge,  where  it  deviates  to  the  1.  to 
cross  the  Anio  by  an  iron  bridge,  and 
to  follow  afterwards  the  1.  bank  of  that 
river,  to  near  the  Ponte  Lomentano. 

Veii, 

about  12  m.  from  Rome,  close  to  the 
high  road  to  Florence,  between  the 
post-stations  of  La  Storta  and  Baccano. 
A  carriage  for  4  persons,  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day,  may  be  hired 
for  25  frs.  No  beds  can  be  obtained 
at  any  place  nearer  to  the  ruins  than  La 
Storta,  so  that  the  traveller'who  desires 
to  explore  them  in  detail  must  take  up 
his  quarters  there.  At  Isola  a  cicerone 
called  Filippo  Domesi  may  be  found. 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  localities, 
and  can  provide  donkeys.  To  see  the 
Mill,  the  Ponte  Sodo,  the  gate  of  the  Co- 
lumbarium, and  the  Painted  Tomb  will 
not  require  more  than  2  hrs.  The  Arx 
will  require  another  hour.  To  visit  all 
these,  and  make  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  city,  will  occupy  altogether  4  hrs. 
The  traveller  who  goes  to  Veii  in  a  car- 
riage must  proceed  a  6hort  mile  from 
La  Storta,  just  beyond  the  10th  modern 
milestone  from  Rome,  where  he  will  find 
a  road  on  the  right  leading  to  Isola 
Farnese,  and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  Those  who  proceed  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  will  turn  off  from  the  high 
road  at  the  5th  m.  near  the  Tomb  of 
Vibius  Mariauus,  where  an  ancient  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt  hand,  which 
appears,  from  the  vestiges  of  pavement 
and  foundations  of  tombs  still  visible, 
to  be  the  Via  Veientina.  One  of  the 
latter,  near  the  farm-buildings  called 
Ospedaletto,  is  remarkable  for  its  size. 
After  crossing  the  torrent  called  the 
Turia,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
another  tomb,  the  road  turns  to  the  1. 
or  N.W.,  and  from  this  point  along 
the  table-land  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Turia  and  of  the  Valca  or  Cre- 
mera.  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
Fossode'  due  Fossi  (the  2  streams  which 
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surround  the  site  of  Veil),  we  see  on 
the  height  on  the  1.  the  Arco  di  Pino, 
an  arch  in  the  tufa,  by  which  the  road 
in  ancient  times  is  supposed  to  have 
descended  to  the  river.  The  elevated 
ridge  on  the  side  of  this  valley  is  sup- 
posed by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  that  occupied 
by  the  Roman  camp  during  the  siege. 

The    easiest  and  most  expeditious 
mode  of  seeing  the  different  objects 
about  Veii,  will  be,  starting  from  Isola, 
descend  to  the  Molino,  follow  the  1.  bank 
of  the  torrent  as  far  as  Ponte  delP  Isola, 
crossing    which,    continue    along    the 
bank   of  the    Cremera,    having    the 
escarpment  which  supported  the  walls 
on  the  right,  and  the  Necropolis  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.     Visit  the 
piers  of  an  Etruscan  bridge,  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  and  the  Porta  Spezzeria ;  from  the 
latter  Campana's  painted  tomb  is  about 
}  m.  distant.    Tourists  having  time  at 
their  disposal  can  follow  the  Cremera 
in  its  downward  course  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fosso  de'  Due  Fossi ;  but 
as  there  is  little  to  see,  except  the  fine 
scenery,  it   may  be  better,  alter  seeing 
the  gate  of  the  Columbarium,  inside  the 
Porta  Spezeria,  and  the  Roman  pavement, 
to  strike  across  the  table-land  to  the 
Piazza  cCArmi,  about  lj  m.  off:   from 
the  highest  part  of  this  path  there  is  a 
splendid   view    over    the    Campagna. 
From  the  Piazza  d'Armi   a  walk  of 
less  than  an  hour  along  the  torrent, 
during  which  the  Arco  di  Pino  can  be 
seen,  will  bring  us  back  to  Isola :  the 
whole  of  this  tour  will  occupy  between 
3  and  4  hours.    In  the  interior  of  the 
plateau  of  Veii  there  is  little  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  scramble  through  its  brush- 
wood and  briers. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veii 
is  one  of  those  interesting  results  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  which  has  made 
such  rapid  progress  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  recent  researches  among 
the  buried  cities  of  Etruria  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of 
Italy  than  the  speculations  of  the  anti- 

Suaries,  or  the  uncertain  records  handed 
own  to  us  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
As  early  as  the  1 5th  century  the  Italian 
antiquaries  began  to  discuss  the  locality 
of  this  celebrated  city ;  and  from  that 


period  to  the  beginning  of  the  preset: 
century  no  spot  has  been  more  tne  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  dispute.    Beeent 
discoveries   have   added   Yeti    to  the 
number  of  those  ancient  cities  whose 
existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fable,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  two  streams 
above  mentioned,below  the  rocky  citadel 
of  Isola  Farnese.    Independently  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  ruins,  inscrip- 
tions bearing  the  names  of  well-JnowB 
Etruscan  families  have  been  discovered 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
Tarquitii    celebrated   by    Virgil,    and 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  families 
which  embraced  the  cause   of  Rome 
during  the  siege :  they  gave  name  fc> 
the  Libri  Tarquitiani  used  by  the  are- 
spices,  and  consulted  as  late  as  the  4*i 
century  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  ^  Before 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  antiquities 
we  may  remind  our  readers  of  the  de- 
scription of  Dionysius,  who  says,  » 
speaking  of  the  third  war  in  which 
Romulus  was  engaged  against  Veii,  that 
it  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  1- 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  distant 
from  Rome  100  stadia,  situated  on  a 
lofty  and  insulated  rock,  and  as  Urpt 
as  Athens.    The  distance  of  100  stada 
is  exactly  12$  m.  from  the  capital,  cal- 
culating 8  stadia  to  the  Roman  mik; 
the  other  points  of  the  description  will 
be  adverted  to  hereafter.    We  shall  ntf 
dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  early  histon 
of  Veii :  every  traveller  may  be  prc- 
sumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  lor: 
wars  it  sustained  against  Rome, and  wit. 
its  celebrated  siege  and  capture  by  O 
millus,  who  entered  the  citadel  by  meat* 
of  a  mine,  b.c.  393,  after  a  10  years'  siec*. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  city  the  s* 
was  long  deserted  and  apparently  forge* 
ten  until  the  time  of  Julius  Cttsar,  whei 
an  Imperial  municipium  arose  in  dr 
centre  of  it,  far  within  the  circuit  of  tk* 
ancient  walls.    Propertius  tells  us  tha* 
the  Etruscan  area  was  converted  is* 
pastures  in  his  day : — 

"  Nunc  Intra  muros  pastorU  bucctaa  lent! 
CanUt,  et  in  veatrls  oflsibus  arva  metaxu.' 

£tqp.4.U. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Floras  sats 
"  Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii* 
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What  ruins,  what  vestiges  of  it  are 
visible  ?  It  is  uitficult  to  put  faith  iu 
our  annals  when  they  -would  make  us 
believe  in  the  existence  of  Veii ;"  a 
remarkable  passage,  as  the  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  was  then  flourishing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Etruscan  walls 
-which  we  shall  presently  notice.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  situation  of  the  ruins, 
so  near  the  high  road,  was  not  likely 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  barons 
in  their  system  of  predatory  warfare. 
Certain  ecclesiastical  documents  inform 
us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century  a  castle  existed  on  the  isolated 
rock  which  is  now  considered  to  have 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  derived  from  its  position  the  name  of 
I  sola,  being  called  the  Isola  di  Ponte 
Veneno,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
Isola  Farnese.  This  tower  was  a  posi- 
tion of  some  strength,  as  the  hostages 
sent  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope 
Paschal  II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  held  by  the 
Orsinis,  and  in  1485  was  captured  by 
Prospero  Colonna.  Jn  the  contests  of 
Alexander  VI.  with  the  Orsinis,  Isola 
-was  besieged  by  Caesar  Borgia,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  12  days'  siege,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  duchies 
of  Castro  and  Konciglione,  and  to  have 
derived  from  their  possessors  the  name  of 
Farnese.  In  the  1 7th  centy.  it  passed  to 
the  Government,  and  was  sold  in  1820 
to  the  duchess  of  Chablais,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  queen  of  Sardinia,  and 
from  her  to  the  late  empress  of  Brazil. 

Although  Nardini  and  Holstenius  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Veii  at  Isola 
Farnese,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the  first 
antiquary  who  produced  a  satisfactory 
plan  of  the  city.  He  examined  and 
traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit;  and  was 
convinced  that  the  account  of  Diony- 
sins,  describing  the  city  as  being  as 
large  as  Athens,  was  not  exaggerated. 
The  few  fragments  of  wall  thus  disco- 
vered, concealed  among  tufts  of  brush- 
wood and  by  accumulations  of  soil,  are 
composed  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
tnfe,  tome  of  which,  particularly  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  are  from 

[Rome.'] 


9  to"  11  feet  in  length.  Sir  W.  Gell  con- 
sidered that  the  table-land  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  d*  Armi, 
was  the  Etruscan  citadel,  and  that  Isola 
stood  outside  the  walls.  Mr.  Dennis 
considers,  irom  the  sepulchral  caves 
and  niches,  "  most  of  them  apparently 
Etruscan,  which  are  hollowed  in  the 
rock  in  every  direction,  that  Isola  was 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Veii."  Nibby  thought  that  Isola 
was  too  commanding  and  too  important 
an  elevation  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  the  walls  by  a  people  so  warlike 
as  the  Etruscans,  and  consequently  re- 
garded it  as  the  ancient  Arx,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Juno, 
into  which  the  mine  of  Camillus  pene- 
trated. He  considers  that  the  Piazza  d' 
Armi  may  have  been  a  second  Arx,  and 
that  the  modern  name  has  perhaps  pre- 
served a  record  of  the  fact  In  the  flanks 
of  Isola  are  numerous  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, but  no  trace  of  the  cuniculus  of 
Camillus  has  been  discovered.  The  site 
of  Veii,  as  we  have  6tated  above,  lies 
between  two  streams.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  Veii  with  the  Fabii :  it 
rises  under  the  Monte  del  Sorbo,  to  the 
W.  of  Baccano,  and  encircles  the  site 
of  Veii  on  its  N.  and  E.  sides.  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  modern  road  near  the 
Osteria  del  Fosso,  12  m,  from  Rome : 
near  Veii  it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine 
cascade  over  a  rock  80  feet  high,  and 
then  proceeds  along  a  deep  channel, 
separating  Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veii ; 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Isola 
it  receives  two  small  torrents,  called 
the  Storta  and  the  Pino,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi :  it  joins 
the  Cremera  below  the  Piazza  d'  Armi. 
These  two  streams  very  clearly  define 
the  triangular  space  occupied  by  the 
Etruscan  city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  and  point  out  the 
position  of  the  gates  which  may  still 
be  recognised.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  apprise  the  traveller  that  the 
ruins  are    undergoing    such    constant 
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changes  that  no  description  can  hold 
good  even  from  year  to  year.  Mr. 
Dennis  says,  "  Every  time  I  visit  Veii 
I  am  struck  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  destruction.  Nibby  and  Gell  men- 
tion many  remains  which  are  no  longer 
visible.  The  site  has  less  to  show 
on  each  succeeding  year.  Even  ma- 
sonry, snch  as  the  pier  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  that  from 
its  massiveness  might  defy  the  pilfer- 
ing of  the  peasantry,  is  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  blocks  removed  to  form  walls 
or  houses  elsewhere,  so  that,  ere  long, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  of  Veii,  *  her 
very  ruins  have  perished.'  "  Begin- 
ning with  the  road  from  Isola  to 
Formello,  we  descend  into  the  valley  of' 
the  Molino,  or  Mill,  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque situation,  where  the  torrent  pre- 
cipitates itself  by  a  handsome  cascade 
over  a  vertical  precipice  of  volcanic 
tufa ;  there  was  a  gate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream  here.  Proceeding 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  we  soon 
reach  the  Ponte  dell'  Isola,  an  ancient 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  22  feet  in 
span  :  the  gate,  which  opened  from  it,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  and 
has  been  called  from  that  circumstance 
the  Porta  dt?  Sette  Paqi,  through  which 
passed  the  road  from  Veii  to  Sutri.  Re- 
turning, and  following  the  stream 
downwards,  opposite  Isola  is  a  gate 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  walls  which  united  the  town 
with  the  citadel  on  the  rock  of 
Isola,  and  called  the  Porta  delV 
Arce.  E.  of  Isola  on  the  plain  below 
the  rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso 
del  Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  sate  called 
the  Porta  Campana,  Beyond,  on  the 
S.E.,  and  in  the  ravine  separating 
the  plateau  of  Veii  from  its  Arx 
or  Piazza  d'Anni,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  gate  in  the  direction  of  Fidense, 
called  the  Porta  Fidenate.  Near  this  a 
curious  postern  and  a  flight  of  steps  of 
uncemented  Etruscan  masonry,  called 
"  La  Scaletta,"  were  discovered  in 
1840,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  but  of  which  not 
a  trace  now  remains.  Descending  along 
the  base  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
afterwards  ascending  the  valley  of  the 


Cremera,  we  may  trace  the  gates  is 
the  eastern  and  northern  circuit  of  the 
city:  the  first  is  the  Porta  di  Putm 
Pertusa,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pietn 
Pertusa,  a  remarkable  catting  by  whicL 
the  road  from  Veii  joined  the  Fla- 
minian  Way.  On  the  road,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  opened  beyond  this 
gate,  is  a  large  tumulus,  called  La 
Vaccareccia,  with  a  crest  of  trev>. 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
Campagna.    It  was  excavated  by  tbt 

2ueen  of  Sardinia;   bat  nothing  wis 
iscovered  to  confirm  Gell's  saggestimi. 
that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Propertius  king 
of  Veii,  or  of  Morrins,  the  Veientii* 
king  who  instituted  the  Salian   rite 
Higher  up  the  stream  is  the  gate  eallcc 
the  Porta  Spezieria  by  Canina:  some  c! 
the  internal  fortifications  of  this  gate, 
forming  a  kind  of  piazza,  have  beei 
preserved,  together  with,  the  remain* 
of    a    massive    bridge    composed    c>:' 
quadrangular    blocks    of   tola ;    t*i 
roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to  La  Pietn 
Pertusa,  the  other  to  Monte  Musinc 
a    remarkable    conical    volcanic    hiii 
eastward  of  Baccano,  surrounded  bj 
broad  artificial  terraces,   whose  sum- 
mit, clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks. 
and  commanding  a  noble  view,  is  sti*. 
crowned  with  the  rains  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Muto 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan   Venus 
Inside  the  Porta  Spezieria  are   som- 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  Columbarium, 
in  the  form  of  pigeonholes  irregular!? 
pierced  in  the  vertical  walls  of  the  ton 
rock ;  and  higher  up  a  well-preserve, 
fragmentiofa  Roman  road.  Between  th: 
and  the  next  gate  Sir  W.  Gell  describe 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls 
composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  tuta 
many  of  which  were  10  ft.  long  and 
ft.  high,  but  they  no  longer  exist ;  th 
walls  rested  on  a  triple  course  of  brick- 
each  about  a  yard  in  length,  a  pecu 
liarity  of  construction  which  has  n«' 
been  observed  in  any  other  £tro.«ca. 
city.    The  next    gate  was  the   JW 
Capenate,  beneath  which  is  the  Pootr 
Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated,  like  a  tuna*', 
in  the  tufa,  240  ft  lone,  15  ft  bread 
and  20  ft  high,  to  afford  a  pasaaee  f*c 


the  river :  it  is  so  covered  with  tre»  - 
and  brushwood  that  it  may  easily  b« 
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passed  without  notice,  although  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  dur- 
ing the  excursion.    This  gate  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  entrance  to  Veii 
from  the  N.,  and  that  by  which  the 
roads  from  Capena,  Faleni,  Nepetum, 
&c.,  entered  the  city.    The  hills  on  the 
X.  side  of  the  stream  here  formed  the 
principal  necropolis  of   the  Etruscan 
city.    The  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ponte  Sodo  were  explored  by 
Lncien  Bonaparte,  who  discovered  in 
them  some  beautiful  gold   ornaments. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  Colombario, 
.which    derives     its    name    from    the 
ruined  Columbarium  near  it.    Some  of 
the  polygonal   pavement  of  the    road 
which  led  from  this  gate  to  Formello 
may   still  be  traced,  with    its   kerb- 
stones   and    ruts    worn    by     ancient 
chariot-wheels ;  remains  of  the  pier  of 
the  bridge  are  also  visible  in  the  bed 
of  the  Formello.    Farther  on  are  some 
fragments  of  the  city  walls,  resting  on 
bricks  like   the    portion   already    de- 
scribed.   The   last    gate  is   the  Porta 
Sntrina,  a  short  distance  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello,  a  bridge  of  Roman  brick- 
work built  upon  Etruscan  piers.    The 
ancient  road  which  entered  Veii  by  the 
gate  of  FidensD  passed  out  of  it  here, 
after  traversing  the  whole  length   of 
the  city,  and  fell  into  the  Via  Cassia 
near  the  12th  milestone  on  the  modern 
road  from  Rome.    The  gate  faces  Sutri, 
md    is  supposed  to  have    led  to  it. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  dell' 
[sola,   from  which  we  commenced  our 
;urvey.     The  circuit  of  the  walls  we 
lave  now  described  is  supposed  to  be 
i bout  6  m.     In  the  plain  on   the  N. 
ide,  which  they   enclose,  are  several 
races   of  a   Roman   road   and   some 
estiges  of  tombs  and  a  columbarium 
larking  the  site  of  the  Roman  muni- 
ipium,   founded  by  the  emperors  on 
ie  site  of  the  Etruscan  city.     It  was 
bout  2  miles  in  circumference.      The 
:>lumbarium   is  now  the  only  repre- 
•ntative    of   the    Roman  settlement: 
was  found  entire,  and  the  interior 
as  ornamented  with  stucco  and  paint- 
gs,  but  all  of  these  are  now  destroyed, 
id  the  3  chambers  of  which  the  build- 
er was  composed  are  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
ear  it  were  found  the  2  colossal  heads  of 


Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the  sitting  co- 
lossal statue  of  Tiberius  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated  statue  of 
Germanicus,  and  some  other  interesting 
fragments  of  the  imperial  period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Formello,  half-way  up  the  slope  of  the 
mound  called  the  Poggio  Reale,  is  the 
very  interesting  Painted  Tomb,  disco- 
vered by  Marchese  Campana  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  the  key  of  which  is  kept 
at  Isola  by  the  farmer,  who  will  en- 
deavour to  exact  a  dollar  for  lending 
it,  an  imposition  that  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  tomb  being  the  property  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  only  tomb  which 
is  now  open  at  Veii,  and,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  Etruscan  city,  it  will 
not  fail  to  interest  the  traveller  and  anti- 
quary, to  whom  the  discoverer  has 
rendered  an  important  service,  by  leav- 
ing it  with  its  furniture  in  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  opened. 
The  passage  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  leading 
to  the  tomb  was  guarded  by  2  crouch- 
ing lions,  and  the  entrance  itself  is  still 
similarly  guarded.  On  either  side  of 
this  passage  are  traces  of  two  small 
chambers,  which  probably  served  as 
places  of  sepulture  for  dependents. 
The  sepulchral  vault  consists  of  two 
low,  gloomy  chambers  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  rock,  with  a  door  formed 
of  converging  blocks  of  the  earliest 
polygonal  construction,  and  best  seen 
from  the  inside.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  one  are  covered  with  grotesque 
paintings  of  men,  boys,  horses,  leopards, 
cats,  winged  sphinxes,  and  dogs,  remark- 
able for  their  rude  execution,  strange 
colouring,  and  disproportionate  forms. 
These  paintings  are  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  are  remarkable  as  being 
much  ruder  and  less  Egyptian  in  their 
character  than  those  discovered  in  the 
painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  other 
Etruscan  sites.  On  either  side  of  the 
tomb  is  a  bench  of  rock,  on  each  of 
which,  when  it  was  opened,  lay  &  skele- 
ton, but  exposure  to  the  air  60on  caused 
both  to  crumble  into  dust.  One  of 
these  had  been  a  warrior,  and  on  the 
rt.-hand  bench  are  still  preserved  por- 
tions of  the  breastplate,  the  spear-head, 
and  the  helmet,  perforated  by  the  wea- 
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pon  which  probably  deprived  the  war- 
rior of  life.  The  other  skeleton,  from 
the  absence  of  armonr,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  a  female.  Micali 
remarks  that  the  style  and  decorations 
of  this  tomb  show  no  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  that  "all  is  genuinely 
national,  and  characteristic  of  the  pri- 
mitive Etruscan  school."  The  large 
earthen  jars,  which  were  found  to  con- ; 
tain  human  ashes,  are  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Etruscan  art  The  iuner  or 
smaller  chamber  has  two  beams  carved 
in  relief  on  the  ceiling,  with  a  low 
ledge  cut  in  the  rock  round  3  of  its  sides, 
on  which  stand  square  cinerary  urns  or 
chests,  that  contained  human  ashes, 
with  several  jars  and  vases.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  low  bronze  brazier  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  probably  served  for 
burning  perfumes.  On  the  wall  op- 
posite the  doorway  are  painted  6  small 
many-coloured  discs  or  patera,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  hitherto  inconclusive  discus- 
sion. Above  them  are  many  stumps  of 
nails  in  the  walls,  which  have  rusted 
away  with  all  trace  of  the  articles  which 
were  suspended  from  them.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  sepulchre  that,  unlike 
many  other  Etruscan  tombs,  it  has  no 
epitaph  or  inscription,  on  sarcophagus, 
urn.  cippus,  or  tile,  to  record  the  name 
of  the  persons  who  were  interred  in  it. 

The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  a 
detailed  description  of  Veii,  accompanied 
by  numerous  plans,  maps,  and  views,  in 
in  Carina's  TAntica  Citta  di  Veii/ 
printed  at  Rome  in  1847,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  in  his  great  work  on  the  Etruria 
Maritima ;  and  in  the  first  vol.  of  Mr. 
Dennis's  work  on  the  '  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria.' 

The  modern  hamlet  of  Isola  is  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  buildings  are 
chiefly  of  the  15th  century:  the  appear- 
ance of  the  population,  which  seldom 
exceeds  100  souls,  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancrazio,  was  built  in  the  1 5th  cent., 
after  the  siege  by  Caesar  Borgia ;  it  con- 
tains a  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  a  work  probably  of  that  period. 
The  tourist,  instead  of  returning  to 


Rome  by  the  same  road,  can  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera  to  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber,  about  6  m.,  betweea 
the  6th  and  7th  m.  on  the  Via  Flaminia: 
the  valley  is  picturesque,  bat  the  trip 
must  be  performed  on  root  or  horseback : 
passing  by  the  Casale  di  S.  Giovanni 
on  the  1.,  where  there  are  some  Roman 
remains,  and  afterwards  the  Casale  delU 
Valchetta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Fabii ;  or  by  another,  but 
more  circuitous,  path  by  the  tumulnsef 
the  Vaccareccia,  and  la  Pietra  Perfs*-. 
to  the  Via  Flaminia  beyond  the  (kteri  , 
of  Prima  Porta,  which  is  about  8  «. 
from  Rome,  near  the  Roman  station  of 
Saxa  Rubra.  Here  he  can  examine  tlx 
ruins  of  the  Villa  Veientioa  of  Livi*. 
afterwards  the  Villa  Caesarum  ad  Gai- 
linas  Albas,  in  a  lovely  situation  on  tfct 
height  above  the  osteria,  where  soil* 
interesting  excavations  were  made  i: 
1863,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  & 
fine  statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  th? 
Vatican,  and  of  some  curious  mural 
paintings  of  plants  and  birds  that  de- 
corated one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
favourite  villegiatura  of  the  Romac 
empress.  The  drive  from  P.  Porta  i» 
an  agreeable  one  to  Rome,  the  r\*: 
crossing  the  opening  into  the  plain  «»' 
,  the  Tiber,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cremen 
|  or  la  Valchetta,  of  the  Crescenxa,  au'. 
!  of  the  Aqua  Traversa,  and  passing  |  a 
before  reaching  the  latter  the  Sepukhr 
of  the  Nasos,  described  at  p.  75. 

In  the  ravines  around  Veii  the  £«*- 
logist  will  find  matter  for  obserraticii 
in  the  vicinity  of  Isola,  the  principb 
rock  is  a  volcanic  conglomerate,  cec- 
taining  huge  fragments  of  black  pnmiv 
reposing  on  strata  of  ashes  deposiu 
underwater,  whereas  the  black  pomi. 
breccia  is  amongst  the  most  recent  < :' 
the  subaerial  deposits  of  the  Cam  page 
contemporaneous   with    the  lava-ctf 
rents  of  Sette  Vene,  Capo  di  Bove,  &> 
&c. 

FlUENJE  AMD   ANTEMNJK. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  v'-** 
the  sites  of  these  ancient  cities  fir* 
Rome  will  have  the  choice  of  two  rose* ; 
the  one  which  follows  the  line  of  tfr  - 
Via  Salara  runs  direct  from  the  Pen. 
Salara;  the  other  quits  Borne  by  th* 
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Porta  del  Popolo,  and,  leaving  the 
road  to  Florence  at  the  Casino  di  Papa 
Giulio,  takes  that  on  the  rt.  to  the  Acqua- 
cetosa,  from  which  a  path  across  the 
meadows,  of  less  than  a  mile,  leads  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  site  of  ancient 
Antemnse,  the  "  Turrigir®  Antemnse  " 
of  the  iEneid,  one  of  the  3  cities  whose 
daughters  became  the  mothers  of  the 
Roman  race.  • 

"  It  seems  that  the  high  point  nearest 
the  road  was  the  citadel  of  Antem- 
iiae;  and  the  descent  of  2  roads  now 
scarcely  perceptible,  one  towards  Fide- 
nae  and  die  bridge,  and  the  other  to- 
wards Borne,  marks  the  site  of  a  gate. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  knoll  of  the 
citadel  is  a  cave,  with  signs  of  artificial 
cutting  in  the  rock,  being  a  sepulchre 
under  the  walls.    There  was  evidently 
a  gate  also  in  the  hollow  which  runs 
from  the  platform  of  the  city  to  the 
junction  of  the  Aniene  and  the  Tiber, 
where  there  is  now  a  little  islet.    Pro- 
bably there  was  another  gate  towards 
the  meadows,  on  the  side  of  the  Acqua- 
cetosa,    and    another    opposite:    and 
from  these  2  gates,  which  the  nature  of 
the  soil  points  out,  one  road  must  have 
run  up  a  valley  tending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  Palatium  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  other  must  have  passed  by  a 
ferry  towards  Veii,  up  the  valley  near 
the  present  Tor  di  Quinto.    It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  observe  how  a  city, 
destroyed  at  a  period  previous  to  what 
is  now  called  that  of  authentic  history, 
should,  without  even  one  stone  remain- 
ing, preserve  indications  of  its  former 
existence.     From  the  height  of  An- 
temnsB  is  a  fine  view  of  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Fidenates,   whence    Tullus    Hostilius 
despatched  M.  Horatius  to  destroy  the 
city   of   Alba  Longa.     The    isthmus 
where  the  2  roads  from  Palatium  and 
Veii  met  unites  with  the  city  a  higher 
eminence,  which  may  have  been  another 
citadel.    The  beauty  of  the  situation  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not 
have  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  villa  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Rome." — Gell. 
A  steep  descent  by  the  modern  road, 
which  passes  near  the  E.  side  of  the 
hill  of  Antemnse,  brings  us  to  the  Ponte 
Salaro,  a  bridge  of  8  arches  crossing 


the  Anio,  the  piers  of  which,  built  of 
square  blocks  of  red  tufa,  may  be  of 
the  oldest  Roman  period,  subsequently 
cased  with  travertine  in  the  6th  centy. 
by  Narses,  who  rebuilt  it.  The  Ponte 
Salaro  was  partially  destroyed  during 
the  military  operations  before  Rome  in 
1849,  when  all  the  bridges  or  their  ap- 
proaches on  this  side  of  the  city  were 
blown  up  to  prevent  the  advances 
of  the  French  besieging  army,  and 
more  ruinously  in  Oct.  1867,  by  the 
Pope's  troops,  in  dread  of  the  Gari- 
baldian  inroad.  Beyond  the  Ponte 
Salaro  we  pass  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
sepulchre  on  the  1.,  from  which  the  road 
for  the  next  2  m.  runs  across  the  plain 
of  Prato  Rotondoy  having  the  Tiber  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  1.,  and  the  low 
ranee  of  hills  that  extend  from  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Anio  to  Fidense.  It  was 
in  this  plain,  rich  in  meadows  and  pas- 
turage, that  many  bloody  encounters 
took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  especially  the  memorable  one  with 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  leader  of  the 
auxiliaries  from  Alba  Longa,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  It  is  also  in  this  plain 
that  antiquaries  place  Hannibal's  en- 
campment before  Rome  after  his  re- 
treat from  Capua.  2  m.  beyond  the 
bridge  the  road  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  are  situated  the  Casale 
of  La  Serpmtara,  and,  farther  on,  the 
Villa  Spada,  where  some  topographers 
place  the  Villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  that  it  was 
about  half  way  between  the  Via 
Salara  and  Via  Nomentana,  the  whole 
of  which  space  was  occupied  by  the 
grounds  of  that  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror. From  the  Villa  Spada  a  gradual 
ascent  of  about  a  mile  brings  us  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  passing 
over  a  depression  on  the  hill  that  sepa- 
rates the  table-land  on  the  rt.,  upon 
which  the  city  of  Fidenee  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  from  that  of  its  Arx  or 
Citadel,  which  is  now  marked  by  the 
farm-buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo,  on 
a   precipitate   elevation,   overlooking 
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from  about  half  a  mile  the  Tiber.    No  I     An   excursion,  induing  Antemns?, 
ruins  are  visible,  either  on  the  site  of  Fidense,   and  Veii,  may  be    made   in 


the  ancient  city  or  of  its  citadel,  if 
we  except  the  artificial  excavations 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  some  of 
which  were  evidently  made  for  sepul- 
chral purposes ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  should  remain,  Fi- 
dense  having  been  destroyed  more  than 
four  centuries  before  our  era.      The 


the  same  day,  by  a  good  walker, 
and  leaving  Rome  at  an  early  hour. 
Passing  through  the  Porta  Salara,  An- 
tenuis  can  be  reached  in  less  than  an 
hour;  a  couple  of  hours  will  suffice  tr» 
examine  Castel  Giubeleo  and  the  site 
of  Fidense;  after  which,  crossing  the 
Tiber  in  a  boat,  which  may  be  some- 


modern  buildings  of  Castel  Giubeleo  times  met  with  below  Castel  Giubeleo 
date  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  .  a  path  of  about  5  m.  will  bring  hue 
the  farms  around  belonging  to  the  ;  from  the  Casale  delle  due  Case,  where 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's.  i  the  valley  of  the  Cremera  opens  into 

"Making  the  circuit  of  Castel  Giu-  I  the  plain,  and  near  to  where  that  stream 
beleo,  you  are  led  round  till  you  meet ;  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  along  the  1. 
the    road,  where   it  issues  from  the  j  bank  of  the  Cremera  to  Veii,  passing 


hollow  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  tombs  which  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 


by  on  the  1.  and  upon  a  projecting  pn- 
moutory  the  Casale  della  Valchette. 
and   on   the  rt.  that  of  S.  Giovaun 


promontory  of  the  city,  there  is  a  cave, !  where  there  are  some    Roman  ruins. 


running  far  into  the  rock,  and  branch- 
ing off  into  several  chambers  and 
passages.  Fidense,  like  Veii,  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  by  a  mine;  and 
this  cave  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot,  being  subsequently  en- 
larged into  its  present  form,  had  not 
Livy  stated  that  the  cuniculus  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Fidense,  where  the 
cliffs  were  loftiest,  and  that  it  was 
carried  into  the  Arx.  The  chief  necro- 
polis of  Fidemc  was  probably  on  the 
heights  to  the  N.E.,  called  Poggio  de* 
Sette  Bagni,  where  are  a  number  of 
caves;  and  here,  also,  are  traces  of 
quarries,  probably  those  of  the  soft 
rock  for  which  Fidense  was  famed  in 
ancient  times.  The  walls  of  Fidense 
have  utterly  disappeared ;  not  one 
stone  remains  on  another,  and  the 
broken  pottery  and  the  tombs  around 
are  the  sole  evidences  of  its  existence. 
Yet,  as  Nibby  observes,  '  few  ancient 
cities,  of  which  few  or  no  vestiges  re- 
main, have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  sites  so  well  determined  as 
Fidense/  Its  distance  of  40  stadia,  or 
5  m.,  from  Rome,  mentioned  by  Dionv- 
sius,  and  its  position  relative  to  Veii, 


and  which  may  be  the  spot  that  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  of  the  300  Fabii.  Or. 
instead  of  returning  by  Veii,  a  Ten 
agreeable  excursion  may  be  made  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sette  Bagni,  which 
opens  on  the  rt.  half  a  mile  beyond 
Castel  Giubeleo,  passing  by  Redi- 
ciolli,  Bufalotta,  and  the  (jasale  d. 
Bella  Donna:  from  the  latter  a  goon 
road  of  4  m.,  by  Le  Vigne  Nuove9  and  the 
Mons  Sacer,  celebrated  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  the  retreat  of  the  Plebeian* 
in  a.u.c.  260,  will  bring  the  tourist  ti- 
the Ponte  Lomentano,  and  from  thence  ix. 
I  hr.  to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia. 


Prima  Porta,  by  the  Via  Flajcim  l 
the  Villa  op  Livia,  and  to  Fiam> 
by  the  Via  Tiberika. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  easiest  mad. 
excursions  from  Rome,  and  a  ven 
agreeable  drive,  the  road  being  excel- 
lent. The  country  through  which  :: 
passes  has  been  described  in  the  H*&* 


to  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  confluence  of  >  book  for  Central  Italy  (Rte.  98). 


the  Anio  with  that  stream,  as  set  forth 
by  Livy,  leave  not  a  doubt  of  its  true 
site." — Dennis* 

*  Slg.  Rosa  places  the  Arx  of  Fidenae  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  plateau,  on  the  rt.  of  the 


On  leaving  tbe  city  by  the  Porta  <!  • 
Popolo,  we  follow  a  long  suburb,  as*. 
Detween  high  walls,  for  nearly  2  it- 
road;  a  position  more  in  accordance  vita  c« 
distance  from  Rome  than  Castel  Gtabefeo. 
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as  far  as  the  Ponte  Molle.  Of  the 
villas  that  line  the  road,  the  only 
one  that  merits  notice  is  the  Villa 
Massani,  belonging  to  Prince  Bandini. 
£  m.  from  the  gate  a  road  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  the  Villa  of  Papa  Giulio, 
built  by  Vignola,  and  from  there  to 
the  Acquacetosa;  and  immediately 
before  reaching  the  Tiber,  a  path  prac- 
ticable for  carriages  on  the  rt.  strikes 
off  to  the  same  mineral  spring  (p.  437), 
at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Pa  roll. 

The  Ponte  Molle,  which  crosses  the 
Tiber  2  m.  from  the  city,  was  first 
erected  (b.c.  108)  by  the  Censor  Mar- 
cos iEmilius  Scaurus,  and  is  memorable 
in  history.     It  was  on  it  that  the  en- 
voys of  the  Allobroges,  implicated  in 
the  Catiline  conspiracy,  were  arrested 
by  order  of  Cicero  (b.c.  63),  and  it 
was  from  its  parapets  that  the  body  of 
Maxentius  was  hurled  into  the  river, 
■with  his  spoils,*  after  his  defeat  by 
Constantine  5  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.     The   present    bridge  was 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. ;  its  foun- 
dations, however,  are  ancient.    A  tower 
formerly  stood  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
defend  the  passage,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch.     At  each  end  of  the  parapets  are 
colossal  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St 
•John  Nepomucene,  of  the  Saviour  and 
St.   John  the  Evangelist,  by  Mocchi. 
In  recent  times  the  Ponte  Molle  has 
1  >t?en  the  scene  of  military  operations, 

the  last  on  the   14th    May,   1849, 

-vvhen  the  French  invading  army  under 
4.  General  Oudinot,  attempted  to  carry  it, 
Jr>ut  railed,  the  insurgents  who  held 
J  tome  having  blown*  up  its  northern 
-xfch. 

After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  mili- 
•txary  exercising  ground  is  on  the  1.,  the 
xv  i  odern  Campus  Martins  of  Rome,  and 
*y  n  the  rt.  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
j^Iaminia,  marked  by  a  ruined  sepul- 
cr  tare, — it  ran  close  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
tl**z  river;  and  farther  on  the  Osteria 
j.^-1    Ponte,  where  the   high  road   to 

»»  The  story  of  the  7-branched  candelabrum 
,r»-«nng  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber  after  the 
j^»f<eat  of  Maxentias  if  a  mere  legend,  founded 
>t%  oo  written  authority ;  indeed  Procopuu  states 
^^Stively  that  the  treasures  from  the  Temple 
,  C  .Jerusalem  were  carried  from  Borne  to  Car- 
Ixra^e  by  Genseric  in  aj>.  455. 


Florence  and  Ancona  (the  Via  Cassia), 
and  the  modern  one  to  Rignano  (the 
Via  Flaminia  Nova),  separate.  Fol- 
lowing the  latter  over  a  gentle  rising 
ground  for  1}  m.,  we  pass  on  the  rt. 
the  mediaeval  Tor  di  Quinto,  which 
derives  its  name  from  being  near  the 
5th  m.,  reckoning  from  the  Capitol; 
and  a  short  way  beyond  we  cross  the 
openings  into  the  plain  of  the  Tiber, 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
or  Crescenza  and  Inviolatella,  up 
which  there  are  good  rides  to  the 
Via  Cassia  and  Veii  (p.  483).  Soon 
after  the  plain  is  bordered  on  the  W. 
by  a  ridge  of  hills,  with  precipitate 
escarpments,  composed  of  volcanic  con- 
glomerate, which  extends  all  the  rest 
of  our  way  to  Prima  Porta.  Between 
the  5th  and  6th  m.,  an  artificial  cavern 
may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
which  once  served  as  a  sepulchre,  in 
which  were  found  numerous  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  Nasos,  the  family 
of  Ovid  (see  p.  75).  All  traces  of  the 
paintings  upon  its  walls  which  existed 
in  the  17th  centy.  have  disappeared, 
and  the  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
persed. The  excavation,  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Etruscan  character, 
offers  now  little  interest.  From  here 
on  the  rt  of  the  road  extends  a  meadow 
plain  to  the  Tiber,  in  which  are  seve- 
ral ruined  sepulchres  that  mark  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  on 
this  flat  that  took  place  the  battle  be- 
tween Constantine  and  Maxentius 
(a.d.  312),  already  referred  to,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
his  flight  towards  Rome,  a  victory  so 
important  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Before  reaching  Prima  Porta  the  road 
crosses  the  Cremera  torrent,  descending 
from  Veii,  and  soon  after  that  of  Prima 
Porta  from  Scrofano.  Here  the  Via 
Tiberina  to  Procojo  and  Fiano  branches 
off  on  the  rt,  and  a  slight  ascent  brings 
us  to 

Prima  Porta,  the  6tat.  of  ad  Saxa 
Btibra,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  names 
derived  from  its  being  situated  in  a 
defile  through  the  hills  that  enclose 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  this  side, 
and  from  the  red  volcanic  tufa  of 
which  they  are  formed.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  first  halting-place  out 
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of  Rome,  and  9  m.  distant  from  the 
Milliarium  Aureum  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol.  On  the  heights  above  the 
Osteria  on  the  rt.  stood  the  Villa 
Veientina  of  Livia,  in  later  times 
known  as  the  Ptf/q,  C&sarum  ad  Gal- 
linos  Albas,  having  descended  to  the 
successors  of  Augustus.  Although  no 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  site  of  an 
edifice  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  it  is  extraordinary  that  ex- 
cavations on  it  were  not  attempted 
until  1863,  when  amongst  the  first 
discoveries  was  the  fine  statue  of  Au- 
gustus, now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can (p.  2 1 1 ).  Subsequent  researches  led 
to  the  opening  of  a  suite  of  chambers, 
richly  decorated,  which  probably 
formed  the  lower  floor  of  the  imperial 
villa,  one  of  which  was  covered  with 
paintings  in  excellent  preservation, 
representing  a  garden,  in  which  the 
plants,  flowers,  and  birds  are  designed 
with  great  accuracy.  Amongst  the 
latter  a  number  of  white  pigeons  *  of 
the  same  race  as  seen  living  at  the  pre- 
sent day  about  Rome. 
_  The  history  of  this  villa,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  circumstance  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  ad  Gallinas  Albas, 
is  curious.  Founded  by  Livia  on  one 
of  her  paternal  estates,  it  was  at  first 
designated  as  her  Villa  Veientiua, 
from  being  in  the  territory  of  Veii. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  called  the 
Villa  C&sarum  ad  Gallinas  Albas,  from 
a  legend  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius, 
Suetonius,f  Pliny,}  &c,  that  an  eagle 
flying  over  it  let  fall  a  white  fowl 

*  Not  fowls,  as  stated  by  an  official  authority, 
the  Commlssario  Pontlficio  of  Antiquities,  who, 
In  a  notice  of  this  villa,  has  pretended  they  re- 

f>resented  the  white  birds  from  which  it  derived 
ts  name.  Nor  are  the  plants  exotic  or  tropical. 
a*  stated  by  a  recent  traveller  (Weld,  •  Last 
Winter  at  Rome/ 1865),  whose  description  of  the 
whole  edifice  is  inaccurate.  These  interesting 
paintingB  have,  by  sheer  neglect,  been  allowed 
nearly  to  perish,  and  are  now  scarcely  visible. 

f  "  Livia*  ollm,  post  Augustl  statlm  nuptlas, 
Veientanum  suum  revlsens  pretervolans  Aqulla 
gallinam  a  loam  ramulom  lauri  rostro  tenentem, 
ita  ut  rapnerat  demisit  in  gremium  .  .  .  tanta 
pullorum  soboles  provenit  ut  hodie  qnoque  ea 
villa  ad  Gallinas  vocatur."  —  Sueton.  In  Vlt 
Galbe. 

J  In  villa  Cmarum  fluvio  Tiber!  Ixnposita, 

Jtixta  nonam  lapidem  Flaminia  Via,  qua  ob  id 

the  same  fact  as  mentioned  by  Suetonius')  voca- 

ir  ad  Gallinas.— Lib,  xv.f  40.  '       ^ 


(gallina  alba),  which,  lighting  on  the 
lap  of  Livia,  holding  a  laurel-branch 
in  its  beak,  was  the  progenitrix  of 
the  race  of  birds  for  which  it  became 
so  celebrated,  as  the  laurel-berries  did 
of  the  plantations  from  which  the  im- 
perial triumphators  were  crowned.  lr 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Nero,  Sue- 
tonius states  that,  on  the  approaehia? 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ju- 
lian line,  the  white  fowls  began  to  pbe 
away,  and  the  laurels  to  wither,  the 
race  of  both  disappearing  with  the  lass 
of  the  imperial  line  of  the  descendants 
of  Augustus.  The  villa  occupied  tLr 
table-land  above  the  Osteria  of  Prira 
Porta,  which  is  of  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  lovely  position,  eftwnm^mi- 
ing  a  magnificent  panorama  np  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  over  & 
great  extent  of  the  territories  of  YeL 
and  Fidense,  with  the  Sabina  and  its  lofty 
Apennines  beyond,  and  of  the  Alhas 
and  Yolscian  mountains  to  the  south. 

From  Prima  Porta  the  Via  Tiberius 
runs  parallel  to  the  river,  hot  along 
the  base  of  the  hills,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  Fiano,  a  poor 
village  which  gives  a  ducal  title  to  the 
head  of  the  Papal  family  of  Ottotmou 
Before  reaching  Fiano,  the  tourist  in- 
terested in  agricultural  pursuits  caa 
visit  some  of  the  large  breeding-farms 
for  horses  and  horned  cattle— on  the  L 
the  two  Procojos,  the  property  oi 
Prince  Chigi ;  and  Riano,  belonging  tu 
Prince  di  Piombino,  once  celebrate*: 
for  its  pure  Roman  breed  of  horses. 
Fiano,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Flavinia,  has  a  large  dilapi- 
dated mansion  belonging  to  its  feudal 
lord.  From  Fiano  there  is  a  bridlr- 
road  which  follows  the  rt.  bank  of  th« 
Tiber  as  far  as  Ponte  Felice*  passing 
by  Nazzano  and  Ponzano,  at  the  E. 
base  of  Soracte. 

BRACCIANO  AMD  ITS  LaKR. 

26  m.  from  Rome.  A  very  agreeablr 
excursion  may  be  made  to  Bracciazw) 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Although  less 
often  visited  than  many  other  pbrc* 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  it  will  well 
repay  the  journey;  with  post-hon** 
Bracciano,  including  YicareDo,  may  be 
visited   in  the  same  day.    A  public 
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onveyance  leaves  the  Osteria  del  Sole, 
tear  the  ch.  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
laily,  performing  the  journey  in  5 
irs.  There  is  a  very  tidy  inn  at 
iracciano,  the  Osteria  Piva,  kept  by 
in  obliging  landlady,  where  the  not 
>ver- fastidious  tourist  will  find  fair 
luarters,  and  where  the  artist  may 
ipend  economically  several  days  in  the 
nidst  of  scenery  of  a  very  picturesque 
character.  Leaving  Rome,  we  follow 
he  high  road  to  Florence  as  far  as 
La  Storta,  a  short  distance  beyond 
which  we  turn  off  to  the  1.  to  fol- 
ow  the  Via  Claudia,  which  led  from 
he  Via  Cassia  to  Cosa.  After  leav- 
ng  La  Storta,  the  road,  which  con- 
inues  good,  passes  for  the  next  5 
n.  through  an  uninteresting  country 
consisting  of  large  pasturage  farms. 
*.t  the  14th  m.  from  Rome  the  Aqua- 
•ona  stream,  descending  from  the  hills 
>f  Cesano,  is  crossed,  and  a  mile  far- 
:her  on  we  reach  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
/ery  nearly  on  the  site  of  Careise,  a 
Roman  station  of  the  An  to  nine  Itine- 
rary. Near  here  a  road  branches  off  on 
he  1.  to  the  large  dairy-farms  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Celsano  and  Casal  di  Galera. 
Soon  after  passing  the  Osteria  Nuova, 
he  Arrone,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of 
Bracciano,  is  crossed,  near  to  where 
t  falls  by  a  cascade  over  a  lava  cur- 
•ent,  into  the  picturesque  valley  below. 
Prom  this  place  a  path  of  about  a  mile 
eads  to  the  deserted  village  of  Galera, 
ind  which  will  be  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  ravine  through  which  the  Arrone 
•uns  is  beautiful,  enclosed  between 
>recipices  of  tufa  and  basaltic  lava,  on 
>ne  of  which  is  perched  the  mediaeval 
own.  Although  it  is  very  probable  that 
here  was  an  Etruscan  or  Roman  town 
here,  no  traces  of  ancient  remains 
rave  hitherto  been  discovered.  The 
nodern  Galera  has  existed  from  the 
1 1th  centy.,  and  its  counts  in  the  12th 
tnd  1 3th  exercised  considerable  influence 
n  this  part  of  La  Campagna  as  lords 
>f  the  district  situated  between  the 
ake  of  Bracciano,  the  range  of  hills  of 
Raocano,  and  the  Via  Claudia.  In  1226 
Galera  became  possessed  by  the  Orsini 
amily,  who  held  it  until  1670;  it  now 
belongs,  with  a  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing valley,  to  the  College  of  the  Hun- 


garian Jesuits  at  Rome.  The  town 
has  for  half  a  century  been  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  malaria,  and 
presents  a  strange  aspect  of  deso- 
lation in  its  unroofed  and  abandoned 
churches  and  houses  so  lately  inhabited, 
overgrown  with  a  rank  vegetation  and 
tenanted  only  by  reptiles.  The  rock  on 
which  it  stands  is  a  fine  mass  of  black 
lava,  rising  through  the  volcanic  tufa, 
surrounded  on  3  of  its  nearly  vertical 
sides  by  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom 
of  which  runs  the  Arrone.  The  town  is 
entered  by  a  double  gate  towards  the 
N.,  over  which  are  the  Orsini  arms ; 
many  of  the  houses  and  2  steeples  of 
churches  are  still  erect,  forming  pic- 
turesque objects  of  abandonment  and 
desolation .  The  older  walls  of  the  1 1  th 
centy.  may  be  seen  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  town :  on  these  rises  the  castle 
of  the  Orsinis,  a  fine  brick  edifice. 
The  position  is  exceedingly  romantic, 
and  its  complete  solitude  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  examples  of  the 
influence  of  malaria  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  valley  of  the 
Arrone,  which  extends  from  Galera  to 
below  Castel  di  Guido,  on  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  its  upper  por- 
tion :  watered  by  the  perennial  stream 
flowing  from  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  it  is 
fertile,  and  contains  numerous  large 
meadows  and  pasturage-farms,  upon 
which  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  produced  for  the  Roman  mar- 
ket The  bottom  of  the  valley  consists 
of  rich  meadows,  the  hills  on  the  sides 
of  grazing  land,  over  which  rise  woods 
of  ilex,  the  cork,  and  ordinary  oaks. 
The  farms  of  Santa  Maria  in  Celsano 
and  of  Casal  di  Galera,  belonging  to 
the  Marchese  di  Rocca  Giovane,  and 
lower  down  of  Testa  di  Lepre,  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Doria,  would  well  repay 
a  visit  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna; but  in  this  beautiful  valley 
malaria  is  the  great  evil,  few  of  its  in- 
habitants being  able  to  remain  beyond 
the  end  of  June. 

Beyond  the  Arrone  a  carriage-road 

branches    off  on    the    rt.   to   Anguil- 

!  lara,  by  which  Trevignano  may  also  be 
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reached.  The  plain  of  the  Arrone  ex- 
tends in  this  direction  to  where  the  river 
issues  from  the  lake,  and  is  more  fertile 
than  the  surrounding  Campagna.  About 
3  m.  before  reaching  Bracciano  we  enter 
on  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pavement  of 
the  Via  Claudia,  well  preserved  for 
more  than  a  mile ;  soon  afterwards  the 
town  and  its  castle  come  into  view, 
and  from  no  point,  perhaps,  is  the  latter 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  A  flat  marshy 
tract,  called  Lago  Morto,  from  the  small 
pestilential  pool  that  sometimes  exists 
in  it,  is  passed  on  the  1.  From  here  the 
lake  is  first  seen,  with  the  village  of 
Trevignano  on  its  opposite  shore,  hacked 
by  the  conical  peak  of  Rocca  Romana. 
About  a  mile  before  reaching  Bracciano 
the  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  the  Via 
Claudia  continuing  in  a  straight  line 
by  the  convent  of  the  Cappuccini  S.  of 
the  town. 

Bracciano  {Inn:  Albergo  Piva)  con- 
tains a  pop.  of  about  2000  Inhab.  From 
its  elevation  and  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  its  climate  is  less 
unhealthy  than  most  places  around ;  it 
enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity 
from  its  iron- works,  where  bars  are 
manufactured  from  cast  iron  brought 
chiefly  from  Tuscany,  fuel  being  abun- 
dant from  the  wooded  country  in  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  good  water-power 
from  the  surrounding  hills  for  the 
mills.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  hill 
of  Bracciano,  and  overlooking  the  lake, 
is  the  baronial  castle,  built  in  the  15th 
century  by  the  Orsinis ;  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  good,  although  not 
very  ancient  specimens  of  the  feudal 
castles  of  Italy,  and  presents  a  noble 
and  imposing  aspect.  Its  ground  plan 
is  a  pentagon  of  unequal  sides,  the 
longest  being  towards  the  town,  having 
2  lofty  towers  connected  by  a  machi- 
colated  wall ;  3  other  towers  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  towards  the  lake :  the 
windows  are  square  and  small,  the  walls 
built  of  black  lava,  taken,  it  is  said,  in 
part,  from  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Cas- 
sia. On  the  N.  side  is  the  entrance  by  a 
double  gate  and  covered  way,  partly 
excavated  in  the  volcanic  breccia  of 
which  the  hill  is  formed,  and  flanked 
by  2  round  towers.  The  central  court 
'-1  an  Irregular  square,  surrounded  by  a 


portico  now  built  up,  the  pilasters  bear- 
ing the  shields  of  the  Orsinis ;  a  deco- 
rated outdoor  staircase,  with  some  rt- 
mains  of  frescoes,  leads  to  the  upper 
story  from  this  court.     The  interior  c: 
the  castle  offers  little  to  interest  the  vi- 
sitor. In  the  great  hall,  now  nntenasted, 
are  some  traces  of  frescoes,  it  is  said  h 
F.  Zucchero,  forming  a. kind  of  frier- 
of  family  portraits ;  beyoud  this  arc : 
large  rooms,  with  roofs  decorated  in  tl- 
worst  style  of  the  17th  oenty. ;  folio*  ^ 
by    2  small    apartments   with    uvso 
and  stucco  A  rabesque  decorations.  Ti 
apartments  occupied  by  the  owner  ar» 
small,  and  plainly  fitted  up  with  modern 
furniture ;  they  overlook  the  town.   N.» 
visitor  to   the   castle   should    omit  t« 
ascend  to  the  summit,  from  which  th- 
view   over  the   lake   and    surroundi:? 
country   is  interesting;    looking  S.V\ 
and  beneath  is  the  town  of  Braccianc . 
beyond  it  the  Capuchin  convent  in  ti- 
midst  of  a  grove  of  ilexes ;  on  the  rt  ti: 
valley  of  Manziana,  with  the   hill  f 
Monte  Virginio  crowned  by  a  convci: 
behind  it;  turning  towards  the  lake  : 
rich  plain,  covered  with  plantations  <• 
olive-trees  and  vines,  extends  along  it 
shores,  above  which  rises  a  thick  forts 
reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  tkn 
encircle  this  picturesque  basin;  infn^ 
is  seen  the  mass  of  buildings  smrouru- 
ing  the  baths  of  Vicarello,  and  fartl*r 
to  the  rt.    the   town    of   Trevigxai. 
upon   a  promontory   jutting   into  ti» 
lake;   behind  Trevignano   rises   a  re 
markable  group  of  hills;  the  poinu- 
peak  in  the  centre  is  Monte  di  Rom 
Romano  (2026  ft  above  the  sea).  > 
miliar  to  the  traveller  from  Florence  t 
Rome  as  seen  rising  behind  the  pos^ 
station   of   Monterosi.     To    the   rt.  « 
Trevignano  a  white  house  marks  tt- 
site  of  Polline,  at  the  entrance  to  t: 
Val  d'  Inferno;  and  farther  still  a  wLi* 
line  near  the  lake  shows  the  course  •. 
the  Pauline  aqueduct.  The  plain  thrvtu 
which  the  Arrone  flows  from  the  la* 
intervenes  between  this  point  and  th- 
high  promontory  on  which  stands  ti" 
town  of  Anguillara;  the  fine  woods  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Bracciano  are  il*^- 
of  Mondragone.  Beyond  Monte  di  Kav- 
Romana  may  be  discovered  the  pesU<£ 
the  Ciminian  range,  Soriano,  and  the 
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Monte  di  Vico,  farther  E.  the  ridge  of 
Soracte,   and  more  in  the  foreground, 
and  extending  towards  the  Tiber  and 
the  Sabine  Apennines,  the  low  volcanic 
group  surrounding  Baccano,  with  the 
pointed  hill  of  Monte  Musino,  the  Ara 
Mutue,  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  Or- 
sinis  appear  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
property  prior  to  the  accession  of  Martin 
V., but  they  were  reinstated  in  their  pos- 
sessions by  that  pontiff  with  the  title  of 
counts.    In  the  contests  of  the  Colonnas 
with  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII. 
in    1485,  Bracciano  was  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  former.    The  castle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  this  time, 
and  Paul  IV.  in   1564  confirmed  the 
Orsinis  in  their  fief,  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy.    They  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  Ode- 
scalchi  family.    The  feudal  privileges 
of  the  castle  were  not  surrendered  to 
the  government  at  the  French  invasion, 
and  are  consequently  still  in  force :  the 
liall  of  justice  is  shown  at  the  summit 
of  the  castle,  in  which  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his 
-vassals.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
a,ny   part  of  Europe    a   more  perfect 
realization  of  baronial  times  than  the 
castle  of  Bracciano :  it  seems  made  to 
t >€i  the  scene  of  some  story  of  romance, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  first 
r>lace  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
^§rhich  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  an 
zinxiety  to  visit  on  his  arrival  there, 
with  a  questionable  want  of  taste,  in 
rhie  midst  of  so  many  sites  and  ob- 
I  <30ts  of  infinitely  greater  interest.    The 
town   of  Bracciano  is  divided  into  2 
portions,  the  Borgo  Vecchio  and  the 
f3orgo  Nuovo :  the  former  includes  the 
•2a«*tle  and  its  dependencies,  but, although 
■  i  tuated  high  above  the  lake,  it  shares  ' 
tr  i  th  the  lower  quarter  the  suspicion  of 
fi^Jaria.    The  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet 
pf    "water,  20  m.  in  circumference,  up- 
^SLT-ds  of  7  in  across,  and  its  surface 
r4Q  ft.  above  the  sea,  presents  all  the 
f-ija-Tacteristics  of  a  great  volcanic  de- 
j-c^ssion;  it  is  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  of 
v^^  ancients,  and  derived  its  name  from 
TX     Etruscan  city  of  Sabate,  which  was 
«~li^ved  by  the  Roman  historians  to 
been  submerged  under  its  waters, 


A  road  of  7  m.  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  village  of  Oriolo,  containing 
a  villa  of  the  Altieri  family  :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  on  the 
skirts  of  the  great  forest  in  which 
the  Acqua  Paola  has  its  sources. 
The  ch.  is  beautifully  placed  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
lake :  it  dates  from  the  8th  or  9th 
century,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa  called  Pausilypon,  built 
by  Metia  the  wife  of  Titus  Metius  He- 
donius,  as  we  may  see  on  the  inscrip- 
tion preserved  under  the  portico.  The 
pavement  is  composed  of  ancient  frag- 
ments, among  which  is  one  with  the 
name  of  Germanicus.  A  good  road  re- 
cently constructed  leads  from  Bracciano 
to  the  baths  of  Vicarello  and  Trevig- 
nano.  On  this  road  is  the  ch.  of  San 
Liberato,  distant  about  2  m.  from  Brac- 
ciano. Vicarello  derives  its  name  pro- 
bably from  Vicus  Aurelise :  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  ruins  of  a  villa,  probably  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  its  mineral 
waters,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Aquse  Aurelis,  and  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  identified  with  the  Aquae 
Apollinarise  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 
These  waters  of  late  years  have  become 
more  frequented :  they  are  sulphureous, 
and  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and  rheu- 
matic affections;  their  temperature  is 
about  113°  Fahr.;  they  are  slightly 
acidulous,  and  contain  a  proportion  of 
salts  of  soda  and  lime.  Being  situated 
in  an  insalubrious  region,  they  can 
only  be  resorted  to  in  May  and  June.  In 
1737  these  baths  were  given  by  Clement 
XII.  to  the  College  of  German  Jesuits, 
the  present  owners,  who  have  done 
much  to  render  them  available.  It  was 
during  some  late  restorations  that  seve- 
ral very  interesting  antiquities  were 
discovered  here  in  clearing  out  an  an- 
cient reservoir,  which  are  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  Kircherian  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  deposited  (see  p. 
310),  consisting  chiefly  of  offerings  or 
stipce.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
objects  were  4  silver  vases,  with  the 
itineraries  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  en- 
graved upon  them ;  several  other  vases, 
of  which  some  of  gold  now  in  the  li- 
brary at  the  Vatican  ;  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  small  copper  coins,  weigh- 
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ing upwards  of  a  ton  of  metal,  and  -  who  was  compelled  to 
embracing  from  the  remotest  Etruscan  The  ch_  dedicated  to  S. 
period,  when  the  uncoined  JEs  Rode  ocenpiesthe  highest  point  of  the  rocfc.  aafl 
was  the  only  coin,  to  the  time  of  is  remarkable  only  for  the  fine  ▼irwfroe. 
the  Csssars,  and  comprising  a  most  in-  it  over  the  lake.  The  Villa  Moadragooe 
teresting  series  of  the  small  copper ,  with  its  cypress  plantations  is  pretxil* 
coinage  of  Republican  and  Imperial  situated,  and  adds  considerably  to  tfcf 
Rome,  and  of  many  of  the  remote  pro-  picturesque  beauty  of  the  town.  Xear 
vincial  towns  of  the  empire.  In  the  -  it  and  in  -various  parts  of  the  neieb- 
middle  ages  Vicarello  was  a  fortified  jbourbood  are  vestiges  of  anciest  Ibondi- 
village  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  S. '  tionsand  numerous  fiagsaeute  tf  aaarb&g 
Gregorio  on  the  Csslian.  It  is  sup-  and  inscriptions,  supposed  to  mart 
posed  to  have  been  ruined  in  the  con- '  the  sites  of  Roman  villa*.  The  mos 
tests  of  the  Roman  barons  with  Cola  di  important  ruin  in  this  neaghbosr- 
Rienzo.  About  3  m.  from  Vicarello  is  hood  was  discovered  at  the  deserfei 
Trevignano,  a  picturesque  village  of  500  ch.  of  San  Stefano,  about  2  m.  S.  c 
Inhab.*  situated  on  a  projecting  rock  of  Anguillara :  it  is  of  great  extent,  at 
lava,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  is  considered  to  belong  to  a.  villa  cf 
castle  of  the  13th  centy.  It  occupies  the  the  1st  century  of  our  era.  Angux- 
site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Trebonia-  lara  is  20  m.  from  Rome :  the  road  s 
num,  of  which  some  remains  of  walls  practicable  for  carriages,  and  falls  ists 
are  still  visible.  Trevignano  is  one  of  the  Via  Claudia,  the  high  rand  frrc 
the  feudal  possessions  of  the  Orsini  j  Rome  to  Bracciano,  at  the  Ostera 
family,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of]  Nuova.    A  road  is  now  open 


count  in  the  14th  centy.  The  Orsinis  t  ciano  to  Corneto,  passing  by  Rota.  La 
were  besieged  here  in  the  15th  by  j  Tolfa,  &c  (20  m.),  indifferent  for  car- 
the  Colonnas  and  by  Csssar  Borgia,  who  riages  as  far  as  Mansiana,  but  aftei  m  arc* 
took  the  castle  and  sacked  the  town,  ]  good  though  hilly.  At  the  latter  place 
from  which  it  never  afterwards  re- 
covered .  From  Trevignano  a  road  leads 
through   the    deep   ravine  called  the 


\* 


the  mines  and  alum-works  may 
visited,  and  will  prove  interesting  t. 
the  geological  tourist.  From  La  Toft 
Val  d  Inferno  to  the  Cmale  di  Polline,  I  there  is  no  direct  road  to  Corneto— 
on  the  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  of:  only  a  path  through  the  woods  scared) 
Bracciano  from  the  smaller  craters  of1  practicable  even  for  horses,  and  whki 
Martignano  and  Stracciacapra,  on  the '  must  not  be  undertaken  without  i 
western  side  of  the  more  extensive '  guide :  the  journey  will    occupy   a? 


one  of  Baccano.  There  is  also  a  very 
fair  road  from  Trevignano  to  the 
stat.  of  Sette  Vene,  10  m.  on  the 
Via  Cassia.  About  5  m.  beyond  Pol- 
line  we  cross  the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  beyond  which  is 


least  4  hrs.    Following  this  path,  * 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Mk- 
none,  which  it  crosses,  from   whki 
rising  through  a  hilly  country,  it  mar 
parallel  to  the  Etruscan  necropolis  * 
Tarquinii    before    entering     Corneto. 


Anguillara,  probably  a    corruption  of  1  The  only  way  of  reaching  Corae* 


Angularia,  from  its  situation  on  a  lofty 
insulated  rock  above  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  lake.  In  the  14th  centy.  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  and  conferred  a 
title  on  that  branch  of  the  Orsini  family 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
historv  of  the  period  as  the  counts  of 
Anguillara.  Their  baronial  castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
15th  century,  still  retains  their  armorial 
bearings,  two  eels,  and  is  remarkable 
"->r  its  successful  resistance  to  the  army 
the    duke    of  Calabria   in    I486, 


from  La  Tolfa  in  a  carriage  will  be \* 
the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  which  &f  * 
into  the  high  road  from  that  port  ? 
Corneto  near  the  former.  The  rot- 
from  Bracciano  to  Cervetri  by  Casttl 
Giuliano  (10  m.)  is  barely  practkah* 
for  the  carretmi  of  the  country;  » 
will  probably  be  now  unproved,  "as  1* 
means  of  the  railway  to  Palo  it  woaii 
afford  the  quickest  mode  of  reaekac 
Bracciano  from  Rome. 

Stigliano.   On  the  way  from  Braccbi  * 
to  La  Tolfa,  about  half-way  betveea 
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Manziana  and  Rota,  and  1  m.  on  the  1. 
of  the  road,  is  Stigliano,  a  place  now 
much  frequented  by  the  Romans  for 
its  mineral  waters  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  The  modern  name  is  derived 
from  Stygianum  Vicus,  a  place  on  the 
Via  Claudia  which  had  reference  to 
its  hot  springs.  The  waters  are  very 
efficacious  in  eruptive  diseases,  in 
nervous  and  scrofulous  affections, 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  There  are 
Ave  sources — two  for  bathing  and 
three  for  drinking.  The  temperature 
of  one,  the  Bagno  Grande,  vanes  from 
95°  to  104°  Fahr.,  of  the  Bagnarello 
from  140°  to  158°.  The  waters  contain 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  muriates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron,  smaller 
proportions  of  salts  of  ammonia  and 
iodine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Of  late  years  decent  lodging  accom- 
modation, with  a  good  table-d'hdte, 
can  be  obtained  here  during  the 
bathing  season;  and  Dr.  Fedeli,  an 
eminent  medical  man  from  the  capital, 
attends  at  intervals.  The  distance 
from  Rome  is  33  m.f  from  Bracciuno 
9,  and  a  public  conveyance  starts  every 
morning.  After  the  middle  of  July 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain  at 
Stigliano  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
malaria,  although  the  place  is  upwards 
of  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Excursion  to  Porto  and  Fiumicino. 

This  excursion  can  be  easily  made 
in  a  day  by  starting  from  Rome  at  an 
early  hour:  the  journey  to  Porto  and 
FiumiciBO  will  take  2£  hrs. ;  one  hour 
will  suffice  for  visiting  the  ruins  at  the 
former;    carriages  may  be  hired  for 
the  excursion  for  4  scudi.    A  steamer 
leaves  the  Ripa  Grande  every  morning, 
arriving  at  Fiumicino  in  2  hrs.,  and, 
returning  at  3,  reaches  Rome  in  the 
evening :  by  this  conveyance  the  tourist, 
after    visiting    Fiumicino    and  Porto, 
could  proceed   to    Ostia,   and  return 
to  the  former  in  time  for  the  starting 
of  the  boat  in  the  afternoon.    The  pas- 
sage up  the  Tiber  is  tedious,  the  steamer 
generally    having    coasting-vessels   in 
tow.     Or  persons  who  do  not  object  to 
a     walk    of  6  m.    will  be    able,  by 
crossing    the    river   at  S.   Hippolito, 
where  a  boat  will  generally  be  found, 


to  reach  the  rly.  stat.  at  Ponte  di 
Galera  for  the  last  train  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome. 

The  road  from  the  capital  to  Porto 

leaves  it  by  the  Porta  Portese,   and 

follows  the  ancient  Via  Portuensis  for 

about  l£  m.    to    Pozzo  Pantaleo,   at 

the  foot  of  the  Monte  Verde,  when  it 

branches  off  to  the  rt.,  the  Via  Camparui 

or  Vi  Ullia,  and  the  Civita  Vecchia  rail  way 

following  the  plain  along  the  N.  bank 

of  the  river.    Near  this  road,  5  m.  from 

Rome,  on  the  Montedille  Piche,  in  the 

Vigna  OeccarelH,  have  been  recently 

discovered  some  interesting  fragments 

of  inscriptions  relative  to  the  rratres 

Arvales,*  whose  sacred  wood  appears  to 

have  been  hereabouts.     The  modern 

road,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  Via 

Campana  as  far  as  Ponte  Galera,  is 

hilly,  crossing  several  parallel  ridges 

and  valleys  for  7  m.,  running  at  first 

through  a  well-cultivated  region  chiefly 

of  vineyards,  which  furnish  the  best 

wine  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  the  city.    3  m.  from  Rome  we  pass 

on  the  rt.  the  Villa  Santucci,  General 

Oudinot'8    head -quarters    during   the 

!  siege  of  Rome  in   1849 ;   and  4    m. 

!  farmer  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Mag- 

'  liana,  near  where  it  opens  into  the  plain 

bordering  on  the  Tiber :  the  extensive 

farm-buildings  of  Magliana,  seen  on  our 

1.,  on  the  site  of  a  Prsedium  Manlianum, 

*  The  Fratres  ArvaUa  were  a  congregation  of 
priests,  said  to  have  dated  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Rome,  having  been  formed  by  the 
twelve  sons  of  Acca  LucretiOy  the  nurse  of 
Romulus,  the  corporation  continuing  to  meet 
until  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Oordians  about 
a.d.  258.  It  consisted  daring  the  Republic  and 
Empire  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
the  day ;  their  object  being  connected  with  agri- 
cultural occupations  of  the  environs— ferri  aroos, 
as  stated  by  varro.  The  ruins  discovered  in  the 
Vigna  Ceccarelli  consist  of  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, of  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  over 
which  Is  built  the  modern  Casino  of  the  vine- 
yard. On  the  hill  above  was  the  sacred  wood, 
in  which  was  subsequently  excavated  a  small 
Christian  cemetery,  where  were  deposited  the 
bodies  of  Saints  Simpllctus,  Fondanus,  and  Bea- 
trix, who  being  hurled  into  the  Tiber  from  the 
Pont  Lapideut,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
small  circular  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  Dea 
Dia*  the  divinity  worshipped  and  sacrificed  to 
by  the  Arvales.  A  memoir  on  the  discover- 
ies made  here,  at  the  expense  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Prussia,  has  been  published  by 
Professor  Henzen  (Scavi  net  Botco  Socio  dei 
PnUelli  Arvaliy  foL  Boms,  18*8), 
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became  one  of  the  favourite  villa  resi- 
dences of  several  Popes,  and  especially 
of  Leo  X.,  who  there  caught  his  last  ill- 
ness in  1521.  Their  situation  is  beau- 
tiful, in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  game,  but  in  summer  the 
air  is  pestilential  from  malaria.  The 
farms  now  belong  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Cecilia,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  under  such  ownership,  the  buildings 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  In  the 
court  of  the  Castle  is  a  very  handsome 
fountain  of  the  time  of  Pius  IV.  The 
apartments  surrounding  it  bear  in- 
scriptions of  Julius  II.  and  Innocent 
VIII.  The  frescoes  once  here,  and 
attributed  to  Raphael,  although  more 
probably  by  his  scholars,  have  been  re- 
moved. 

[An  agreeable  drive  may  be  taken 
to  La  Magliana  from  the  Porta  Por- 
tese,  branching  off  from  the  road  to 
Fiumicino  at  Pozzo  Pantaleo,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  hills 
of  Santa  Passera,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  geo- 
logist will  be  able  to  study  here  the 
relations  of  the  pliocene  deposits  to  the 
more  modern  diluvial  ones  (containing 
bones  of  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
&c,  at  the  Monte  delle  Piche)  in  the  ex- 
tensive cuttings  recently  made  for  the 
railway.  In  carrying  a  new  embank- 
ment along  the  river  some  curious 
Roman  constructions  to  prevent  the 
Tiber's  encroachments  on  its  1.  bank 
have  been  discovered.  Persons  in  their 
carriage  can  proceed  about  2  m.  be- 
yond La  Magliana,  and  on  horseback 
the  whole  way  to  Ponte  Galera.] 

Beyond  the  valley  of  Magliana  the 
road  runs  over  an  undulating  pasture 
region,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
ordinary  Campagna,  the  valleys  by 
which  it  is  intersected  being  laid  out  in 
meadows;  scarcely  an  habitation  is  to  be 
seen  :  in  spring  the  fields  are  covered 
with  plants  of  the  Asphodelus,  here  called 
porazzi,  from  the  disagreeable  smell 
which  their  flowers  exhale.  At  10  m. 
from  Rome  the  road  reaches  the  top  of 
the  last  eminence  towards  the  sea,  at 
the  Caaale  del  Piaciarello,  from  which 
the  view  over  the  Mediterranean,  em- 
bracing the  whole  line  of  coast  to  near) 
Civita  Vecchia  onone  side  (the  rt),  and  I 


over  the  Laurentine  forest  on  the  other. 
with  Porto  Fiumicino  and  Qstia,  and 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber  below,  i» 
particularly  fine.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
descent  we  cross  the  railway  before 
arriving  at  the  Osteria  of  Ponte  di 
Galera  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  which  a  level  causeway, 
6  m.  long,  and  in  a  straight  line,  leads 
to  Porto. 

Porto. — There  is  no  inn  here,  the 
whole  place  consisting  of  the  villa  Pal- 
lavicini,  now  the  property  of  Print* 
Torlonia,  to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs,  of  his  extensive  farm-buildings, 
of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Santa  Rufina. 

Before  reaching  the  farm-buildings, 
a  large  circular  brick  ruin  on  the  left 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  tempi*- 
dedicated  to  Portumnus,  the  divinity  of 
ports  and  harbours ;  and  from  the  style 
of  its  masonry  appears  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Antonines;  beneath  it  are 
vaulted  chambers  of  good  masonry. 
From  this  point  diverge  on  either  hand 
two  lines  of  wall,  which  formed  the 
defences  of  the  town  towards  Rome: 
they  extend  to  the  ancient  port,  which 
they  enclosed  as  well  as  the  buildings 
that  surrounded  it  After  p*f"ng  the 
farm-buildings,  and  opposite  the  Villa 
Pallavicini,  now  Torlonia,  on  1.  and 
close  to  the  road,  has  been  placed  the 
very  interesting  inscription  discovered 
on  the  spot,  which  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  port ;  it  states  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inundations  with  which 
Rome  had  been  threatened  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  reach- 
ing the  sea,  the  Emperor  Claudius  had 
cut  new  channels  from  the  then  exist- 
ing branch  into  it  in  a.d.  46.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  this  curious  record : — 

TI .  CLAVDIV8  .  DRVSI .  F  .  CAESAR AVU  - 

GERMAN  ICVS  .  PONTIF  .  MAX  . TUB  . 

POTEST.  VI  .  C08  .  DESIG.  HH  .  IMF 
XII  .  PP — FOSSI8  .  BVCTIS  .  A.  TTBEB1 
OPERI8  .  PORTV8  —  CAV8SA  .  EMISSISQTO 
IN  .  MARE  .  VRBEH  . —  INVNDATTONIS  . 
PERICVLO   .   LIBERAVIT.      A    short    WaT 

beyond  this  we  pass  under  a  gate,  now 
called  the  Arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  from 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  beneath,  open- 
ing on  the  Port  of  Trajan,  or  what  n 
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modern  language  might  be  called  Tra- 
jan's Dock.  A  part  of  its  extensive  area 
is  now  rednced  to  a  marshy  state,  although 
preserving  its  hexagonal  form,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  ruins  of  build- 
ings which  formed  the  warehouses,  the 
emporium  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
]  tome  in  the  2nd and  3rd  centuries,  repre- 
sented on  the  medals  of  that  emperor. 
Further  on  and  between  the  Portus 
Trajani  and  the  river  is  the  mediaeval 
Castle  of  Porto,  now  the  Bishop's  palace, 
in  the  court  of  which  are  numerous 
ancient  inscriptions  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  ch.  of  Santa  Rufina  close  by, 
with  Porto,  gives  an  episcopal  title  to 
the  sub-dean  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals ;  the  edifice  has  been  modernized, 
and  offers  nothing  of  interest,  except  its 
bell-tower  of  the  9th  or  10th  centy. 

The  situation  of  Porto,  and  the  great 
hydraulic  works  of  which  it  was  the 
centre,  will  well  repay  a  more  detailed 
examination  from  those  interested  in 
the    engineering    works    of    Imperial 
Home.     We  must   refer  such  persons 
to  the  descriptions  of  Fea  and  Canina. 
For  the  ordinary  visitor  it  may  suffice  to 
know  that  Ostia  had  been  the  port  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  period — which 
stood,  not  where  the  modern  Ostia  does, 
but  the  ruins  which  are  seen  £  m.  lower 
down  the  river;   and  that  the  Tiber 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  by  a  single 
branch,    which,    from    the    increasing 
alluvial   deposits,  had   diminished   so 
much  in  depth  as  to  be  difficult  of  navi- 
gation,  whilst  its  current  became  so 
impeded  by  the  extension  of  its  delta 
as   to    threaten    Rome    with    inunda- 
tion.    To  remedy  these  inconveniences 
it    became  necessary  to  form  another 
port,  and  to  procure  for  the  waters  of 
the  river  a  more  rapid  fall,  by  diminish- 
ing  the  length  of  its  course  towards 
the  sea.    Projected  by  Augustus,  these 
works   were  not    executed    until    the 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  the  middle  of  the 
1st  centy.    The  Portus  Claudii  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  undertaken,  and 
consisted  of  a  vast  harbour  opening  di- , 
r<*ctly  on  the  sea  aud  to  the  N.W.,  en-  ! 
circled  by  2  piers,  with  a  third  insu- 
lated one  or  breakwater,  to  protect  the 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse. 


In  the  course  of  time  this  port  also 
began  to  be  choked  up,  in  consequence 
of  which  that  which  we  now  see  was 
commenced  by  Trajan,  and  completed 
about  a.d.  1 03.  The  circuit  of  the  Clau- 
dian  Port  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
meadows  to  the  N.  of  the  hexagonal  dock 
of  Trajan.  The  second  object,  to  afford 
an  increased  fall  to  the  Tiber,  was  effected 
by  cutting  a  canal  by  which  its  waters 
reached  the  sea  in  a  direct  instead  of  by 
the  sinuous  line  of  the  old  channel ;  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  great  work  that  the 
above  inscription  particularly  refers. 
A  second  canal  was  subsequently  added, 
by  which  the  basin  of  Trajan  communi- 
cated with  the  Tiber,  and  by  which  the 
vessels  arriving  in  it  were  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Rome  without  unloading,  and 
to  carry  their  cargoes  to  the  capital 
with  ut  re-entering  the  sea. 

The  silting  up  of  the  Port  of  Clau- 
dius and  the  increasing  wants  of  impe- 
rial Rome,  so  much  dependent  on  its 
maritime  commerce  for  supplies  of  food, 
rendered  a  new  harbour  necessary  ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  this  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  Trajan. 
It  communicated  with  the  Port  of 
Claudius  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  was 
surrounded  with  warehouses.  Its  cir- 
cuit, which  is  still  nearly  entire,  mea- 
sures 2400  yds. ;  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  water  in  it  now  scarcely  reaches 
10  ft. 

A  new  canal  from  the  Tiber,  opening 
into  the  hexagonal  basin  of  Trajan, 
was  at  the  same  time  excavated,  and 
forms  the  modern  N.  branch  of  the  river 
or  the  Fiumicino,  which  extends  from 
beyond  Porto  to  the  sea,  and  is  now 
the  only  navigable  one — the  space  be- 
tween the  Fossa  Trajani,  as  this  canal 
was  called,  and  the  old  channel  of 
the  Tiber,  constitutes  the  alluvial  tract 
called  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  having  been 
granted  by  Constantine  to  the  ch.  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Ostia.  Opposite 
to  Porto,  from  which  it  is  reached 
by  a  ferry-boat,  is  S.  Hippolito,  with  a 
good  mediaeval  bell-tower;  scarcely 
anything  remains  of  the  ch.  to  which 
it  belonged,  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
first  bishops  of  the  see.  The  farm- 
buildings,  us  well  as  those  at  the  Villa 
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Torlonia,  will  be  worth  seeing  for 
those  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  From  here  a 

fath  of  about  lj  m.  leads  across  the 
sola  Sacra  to  Ostia,  passing  the  larger 
branch  of  the  Tiber  at  the  Torre 
Boiacciana. 

A  road  of  2  m.  leads  from  Porto  to 
Fiumicino.  The  rains  on  the  rt 
belonged  probably  to  the  warehouses, 
or  Horrea,  of  the  Port  of  Claudius: 
some  massive  constructions  are  seen  on 
the  1.  bordering  the  Fossa  Trajani;  the 
point  to  which  they  extend  towards  the 
W.,  about  1000  yds.  from  Porto,  marks 
the  limit  of  the  sea-shore  at  the  time 
they  were  constructed,  iu  the  3rd  centy. 
Fiumicino,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  smaller  river  on  which  it 
stands,  is  of  recent  origin.  It  con- 
sists of  a  range  of  houses  facing  the 
river,  on  which  may  be  always  seen 
moored  numerous  coasting-vessels  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Borne.  There 
is  a  fair  Inn  at  Fiumicino,  and  the 
place  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  the 
spring  by  the  Romans,  and  particularly 
in  May,  during  the  quail-shooting  sea- 
son, these  birds  arriving  in  immense 
numbers  during  their  northern  migra- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  coast.  In 
summer  and  autumn  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  sleep  here,  from 
the  prevalence  of  malaria — the  Govern- 
ment officers  being  even  obliged  to  re- 
move to  Rome  during  the  night  At 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  village  is  a 
massive  castle,  built  in  1773  by  Cle- 
ment XIV.  It  was  then  on  the  borders 
of  the  6ea,  but  was,  in  March,  1858, 
319  yds.  from  it:*  it  is  garrisoned  by 
a  few  artillerymen.  On  its  summit  is 
an  excuse  for  a  lighthouse.  The  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  narrow,  between 
2  piers  erected  on  piles,  recently  ex- 
tended to  increase  the  current  and  it* 
scouring  effect  on  the  bar,  on  which 
there  is  seldom  above  6  ft.  of  water. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle  is  very  fine,  extending  from  Cape 
Linaro,  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  Cape 
Circello,  and  in  clear  weather  to  the 
*  Or  more  accurately  291*  mitres  (3lfrft 
yards)  from  the  centre  of  the  tower  to  low- 
irntM-  mark  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance,  from 
executed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Port, 


Ponza  Islands ;  whilst  inland  the  pano- 
rama of  the  Volscian,  Alban,  and  Sa- 
bine Mountains,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Campagna  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  unequalled.  On  the  opposite 
or  S.  bank  of  the  river  are  a  large  di- 
lapidated palace  of  the  Popes,  a  church, 
and  a  dismantled  medueval  tower, 
which  in  former  days  stood  also  on  the 
sea-shore. 

On  leaving  Fiumicino,  crossing  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  the  tourist  may  proceed 
to  Ostia,  traversing  the  Isola Sacra,  3  m., 
to  the  Torre  Boacciano,  at  which  be 
will  find  a  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Torre  Boacciano  is  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  Roman  Ostia.  The  road 
is  practicable  for  a  light  carriage  across 
the  fields,  running  for  17  m.  parallel 
to  the  Fiumicino  as  for  as  &  Ippolito, 
and  then  across  the  island  to  the  ferry. 
The  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  cattle,  which 
are  dangerous,  especially  during  the 
calving  season  (April  and  May).  The 
Torre  di  S.  Michele*  lower  down  the  river, 
is  a  large  square  fort,  and  an  interesting 
landmark,  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
increase  of  the  delta  in  modern  times, 
having  been  erected  in  1569  at  the 
then  mouth  of  the  river:  it  ia  now 
about  1840  yds.  distant  from  the 
sea.*  It  has  been  converted  into  a 
lighthouse. 

EXCXTBSION  TO  OsTIA,  CaSTEL  FUSAJSO, 

Tor  Paterno,  Pratica,  and  the 
Coast  of  Latium. 

Should  the  tourist  not  have  gone  to 
Ostia  from  Fiumicino  and  Porto,  and 
wishes  to  combine  his  visit  there  with  a 
tour  through  the  maritime  district  of 
Latium,  his  best  plan  may  be  to  pro- 
ceed from  Rome  to  Ostia,  and  extend 
his  excursion  to  Pratica,  Ardea,  and 
Porto  d'  Ansio.  There  are  no  public 
conveyances  to  Ostia :  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  hire  a  light  vehicle,  as  the  roads 
beyond  Castel  Fusano  are  very  heavr, 
and  which  may  be  done  for  about  2  J  scn£i 
a  day.  Castel  Fusano  may  be  made  the 
first  night' 8  resting-place,  Ardea  the 
*  It  has  been  ascertained  from  accurate  <Ut» 
that  the  delta  of  the  Tiber  ia  extending  at  prr- 
scnt  at  the  enormous  rate  of  12t  feet  anmuifr 
between  the  mouth*  of  Its  two  branches  -H 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  laoia  Sacra. 
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second,  and  Porto  d'Anzio  the  third, 
from  which  Astura  can  be  visited; 
beyond  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to 
repay  the  fatigue  and  risk  of  a  jour- 
ney through  the  marshy  district  which 
extends  to  Monte  Circello.  For  many, 
and  especially  when  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
visit  these  several  places  in  separate 
excursions,  returning  to  Rome  the 
same  evening,  which  may  be  done  for 
all,  save  Porto  d'Anzio.  We  may  add 
that,  as  regards  classical  associations 
and  some  fine  scenery,  the  excursions 
to  Ostia,  Castel  Fusano,  and  Porto 
d'Anzio  will  alone  repay  the  discomfort 
and  fatigue.  As  the  inn  at  Ostia  is  a 
miserable  concern,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  take  one's  dinner  in  the  carriage — 
or,  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  night, 
to  obtain  permission  from  Prince  Cnigi 
to  make  Castel  Fusano  the  resting- 
place,  which  is  generally  granted,  ex- 
cept during  the  villeggiatura  of  the 
family  there  in  May  and  June. 

Ostia  is  1 5  m.  distant  from  Rome.  A 
carriage  for  4  persons  to  go  and  return 
in  the  same  day  may  be  hired  for  5  scudi. 
The  journey  from  Rome  will  occupy 
2j  b-  The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the 
Porta  di  San  Paolo,  passing  under  the 
railway  viaduct  about  500  yds.  beyond 
the  gate,  and  follows  the  Via  Ostiensis, 
running  near  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber 
for  a  great  part  of  the  distance.  Oppo- 
site the  basilica  of  St  Paul's,  the  Via 
Ardeatina  strikes  off  to  the  1.,  and  soon 
afterwards  that  leading  to  the  Tre  Fon- 
tane,  in  the  angle  between  which  and  the 
road  to  Ostia  ruins  of  the  Vicus  Alex- 
andrmus  have  been  discovered.  At  the 
spot  where  our  road  approaches  nearest 
to  the  river,  is  a  pier,  called  the  Porto 
di  Pozzolana,  from  which  is  shipped  the 
pozzolana  found  in  great  quantities 
in  this  neighbourhood.  From  here 
for  the  next  2  m.  the  road  runs  close 
to  the  Tiber.  At  Tor  di  Valle  the  Rivus 
Albanus,  which  has  its  source  from  the 
Emissarium  of  the  lake  of  Albano,  is 
crossed  near  where  it  empties  itself  into 
the  Tiber.  Near  this  the  ancient  Via 
Laurentina,  still  used  as  the  carriage- 
road  to  Castel  Porciano,  Decima,  and 
Pratica,  branches  off  on  the  1.  A  very 
extensive  plain  of  pasturage-land  ex- 


tends on  the  rt.  to  the  Tiber.  At 
the  distance  of  9  m.  from  Rome, 
before  reaching  the  osteria  of  Mala* 
fede,  we  cross  the  river  of  Decima, 
a  considerable  stream ;  and  1 J  m.  far- 
ther a  valley?  traversed  by  the  Ponte 
delta  Befolta,  an  ancient  viaduct  built 
of  blocks  of  lapis  albanus,  in  the  same 
style,  but  on  a  lesser  scale,  as  the 
Ponte  di  Nodo,  on  the  Via  Prenestina 
(p.  42.3).  It  dates  probably  from  the 
7  th  century  of  Rome,  and  has  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  pavement  preserved. 
From  here  the  road  gradually  ascends, 
first  through  pasturage  and  corn-fields, 
then  through  low  woods,  passing  oc- 
casionally over  fragments  of  Roman 
pavement,  until  it  gains  the  summit 
level  at  the  12th  m.,  from  where 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  Ostia,  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber,  and  its  delta. 
As  we  draw  nearer  to  Ostia  we  dis- 
cover the  salt-marshes  which  Livy 
mentions  as  having  existed  in  the 
time  of  Ancus  Martins.  The  road 
crosses  their  northern  extremity  by  an 
ancient  causeway,  and  soon  afterwards 
we  reach  the  village  of  modern  Ostia. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  the  environs  of 
Rome  this  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly. The  population  scarcely  num- 
bers 100  Inhab. ;  and  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  neighbouring  coast  is 
afflicted  with  malaria,  this  small  amount 
is  still  more  reduced.  The  destruction 
of  ancient  Ostia  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  5th  century  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
restore  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deserted  until  a.d. 
830,  when  the  present  town  was  founded 
by  Gregory  I V .  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  original  city.  This 
pope  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
of  the  period  under  the  name  of  Grego- 
riopolis.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV. 
(a.d.  847-856)  it  became  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  which 
Raphael  has  represented  in  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican.  For  many  centuries  it 
was  a  position  of  some  importance  in 
the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
population  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable as  late  as  1408,  when  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Ladislans  kinj 
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of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
until  1413.  The  fortifications  were  sub- 
sequently repaired  by  Martin  V.v  whose 
arms  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls. 
About  the  same  time  Cardinal  d'Es- 
touteville,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  restored 
the  town,  and  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  t\istie,  which  was 
built  and  fortified  by  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Julius  II„  from  the  designs  of 
Sangallo,  who  lived  at  Ostia  for  2 
years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal. 
This  castle,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modern  Ostia,  consists  of  a  massive  cir- 
cular tower  in  the  style  of  the  15th 
century,  surrounded  by  bastions,  which 
are  connected  by  a  curtain  and  defended 
by  a  ditch.  The  arms  of  the  della 
Rovere  family  (an  ilex,  Rcb*tr\  with  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  the  founder,  are 
still  seen  over  the  sate.  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  was  employed  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior with  frescoes;  but  all  traces  of 
his  works  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
damp  and  neglect  of  upwards  of  3  cen- 
turies. It  became  memorable  for  the 
cardinal's  gallant  defence  of  it  from 
1492  to  1494,  and  for  his  defeat  of  the 
French  troops,  who  had  lauded  and 
occupied  it  in  the  previous  year.  He 
also  built  as  an  additional  defence  the 
Torre  Boacciana,  lower  down  the  river, 
and  continued  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  town  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate. The  appearance  of  the  for- 
tress of  Ostia,  with  the  solitary  pine 
which  stands  close  to  it,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Modern  Ostia,  after  the 
death  of  Julius  II.,  gradually  declined, 
and  was  finally  ruined  in  1612,  when 
Paul  V.  reopened  the  rt.  branch  of  the 
Tiber,  precisely  as  the  ancient  city  had 
been  by  the  construction  of  the  port  of 
Claudius.  It  now  contains  nothing  to 
detain  the  traveller  except  the  castle 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aurea,  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  deila  Rovere  from  the  de- 
signs of  Baccio  Pintelli :  some  of  the 
trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  French 
are  preserved  in  it  The  bishopric  of 
Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
Catholic  World :  according  to  the  tra- 
'x  of  the  Church,  it  was  founded  in 
e  of  the  apostles,  while  other  ac- 
•efer  its  establishment  to  the  pon- 


tificate of  S.  Urban  I.,  A.D.  229,  and  re- 
gard S.Ciriacus  as  its  first  bishop.  Froo 
the  earliest  times  the  pope,  when  n* 
in  priest's  orders  at  his  election,  wi> 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  i« 
always  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  Colle^- 
Tbe  see  was  united  to  that  of  Velletri  bi 
Eugenius  III.  in  1150,  and  is  still  hek 
iu  conjunction  with  that  diocese.  It 
the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  are  some  specimens  o: 
ancient  sculpture,  and  numerous  in- 
scriptions, both  pagan  and  early  Chris- 
tian, discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  port. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the 
present  time  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vations begun  among  the  ruins  of  tfcr 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the  hs; 
ceutury.  The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is 
about  }  m.  from  the  modern  village. 
This  celebrated  city,  according  to  thr 
testimony  of  the  Latin  historians,  «» 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins  as  the  port  «' 
Rome,  and  for  many  centuries  was  uV 
place  of  embarkation  of  the  several  im- 
portant expeditions  to  the  ***** ait  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  world.  Of  these  thr 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Scipic 
Africanus  to  Spaiu,  and  of  Claudius  tc 
Britain.  The  port,  however,  had,  during 
the  Imperial  period,  become  serioush 
affected  by  the  increasing  deposits  v£ 
the  Tiber :  Claudius  had  already  begin 
his  new  harbour  on  the  N.  side  of  thr 
river ;  and  in  the  time  of  Straho  ta& 
port  of  Ostia  was  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, choked  up.  The  fame  of  tit- 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  iEde 
Castrorum  of  Ammian,  the  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians  abun- 
dantly scattered  along  the  coast,  and  thr 
crowds  of  people  who  frequented  its 
shores  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing, 
sustained  the  prosperity  of  the  chy  for 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  ii* 
harbour;  but  the  growing  importance 
of  the  new  town  of  Portos  gradually 
led  to  its  ultimate  decay,  and  in  up- 
time of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its  wall* 
and  was  all  but  deserted.  From  d> 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth 
century  Ostia,  which  once  contain*! 
80,000  Inhab.,  fell  into  a  state  of  de- 
plete ruin.  The  site  is  now  mark«-» 
by  foundations  of  buildings  in  a  gro 
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measure  concealed  under  a  mass  of 
debris.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
excavations  wh»  ch  have  been  made  upon 
the  spot  than  for  the  interest  of  the 
ruins.  The  most  important  buildings 
of  which  any  vestiges  remain  are — 
coming  from  the  modern  town,  a  street  of 
tombs,  leading  to  the  gate  of  the  ancient 
city,  on  the  side  of  Rome;  some  of 
the  streets  within  the  gate,  a  square, 
a  forum,  a  temple,  and  a  theatre. 
The  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  of  which  the 
cella  is  entire,  is  a  fine  brick  structure, 
upon  a  raised  platform,  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by  a  wide 
gateway,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  single  mass  of  marmor  Africanum  : 
both  within  and  outside  it  was  cased 
i  n  slabs  o(  white  marble.  In  front  stood 
an  hexastyle  pronaos  of  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  in  white  marble,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  an  oblong 
portico  of  pillars  in  grey  granite,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  forum.  The  altar  of  the 
divinity  in  the  interior  of  the  temple 
is  still  to  be  seen.  Beneath  the  cella  are 
extensive  vaultings.  Antiquaries  are 
not  agreed  to  what  divinity  this  temple 
was  dedicated.  From  the  style  of  its 
masonry  and  architecture  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Near  it 
is  a  round  subterranean  chamber  with 
niches,  called  the  Arco  di  Mercurio, 
which  retains  some  traces  of  ancient 
painting.  The  Theatre,  which  is  nearer 
the  river,  and  not  far  from  the  ch.  of 
St.  Sebastian,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot 
on  which  many  early  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom:  the  semicircular  walls  and 
a  few  of  the  seats  are  still  visible.  Beyond 
the  Temple,  and  extending  along  the 
river-bank,  are  extensive  ruins,  supposed 
to  belong  to  warehouses;  those  farther 
W.,  and  extending  to  Torre  Boacciano, 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  constructed  here  a 
vast  emporium,  as  we  see  represented  on 
h  is  medals.  S.  of  the  Temple,  and  500  yds. 
distant,  are  other  ruins,  belonging,  per* 
haps,  to  the  forum  erected  by  Aurelian, 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  Imperial  additions 
toOstia.  The  principal  other  ruins  which 
deserve  mention  are  the  remains  of  a 
piscina,  and  some  unimportant  founda- 
tions of  the  city  walls.    The  excava- 


tions from  which  these  ruins  derive 
their  greatest  interest  were  begun,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Among  the  earliest 
explorers  were  our  countrymen,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British 
consul  at  Rome,  by  whose  researches 
the  well-known  bust  of  the  young 
Augustus,  the  Ganymede  of  Phsedimus, 
and  other  beautiful  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  were  brought  to  light. 
In  1803  excavations  on  a  large  scale 
were  recommenced  under  Pius  VII., 
and  continued  for  3  successive  years  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results:  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our  account 
of  the  Vatican  collection  which  does  not 
bear  record  of  the  works  which  were 
thus  recovered.  Notwithstanding  these 
discoveries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
numerous  limekilns  in  the  woods  of  Ostia 
have  for  centuries  been  supplied  with 
ancient  marbles.  When  Poggio  Brae- 
ciolini  the  historian  visited  Ostia  with 
Cosimode'  Medici,  they  found  the  people 
occupied  with  burning  an  entire  temple 
into  lime,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  estimate  the  immense  number  of  anti- 
quities which  must  have  been  consumed 
since  the  period  of  their  visit.  In  1824 
Sign  or  Cartoni  of  Home  undertook  a 
series  of  excavations  on  the  W.  side 
of  modern  Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  result  of  his  re- 
searches was  the  discovery  of  nume- 
rous inscriptions  and  some  sarcophagi, 
one  of  which,  in  white  marble,  covered 
with  good  bas-reliefs  representing 
Diana  and  Endymion,  is  now  at 
Felix  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Western.  Excavations  have 
been  continued  at  Ostia  during  the  last 
four  years,  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gate  on  the  side  of  Eome, 
and  of  several  streets — the  road  outside 
the  gates  having  been  as  usual  lined 
with  tombs,  many  of  which  had  been 
subsequently  used  as  places  of  inter- 
ment by  the  early  Christians.  One  of 
the  tombs  found  here  is  particularly 
worth  notice — a  huge  marble  sarcopha- 
gus with  its  cover,  which  belonged  to 
a  certain  Sextus  Carminius,  a  Decurion 
of  Ostia :  it  is  very  similar  in  form  to 
that  of  Vibius  Marianus  on  the  Via 
Flaminia  (p.  78),  and  probably  of  the 
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3rd  cent.  In  the  small  space  already  ex- 
amined within  the  gates  several  houses 
have  been  disinterred,  "with  streets 
branching  off  from  the  principal  one,  the 
Via  Romana.  The  most  important  dis- 
coveries, however,  have  been  much 
lower  down  and  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  before  arriving  at  the  Torre  Boac- 
ciano,  consisting  of  a  large  square  open  j 
court  covered  with  mosaics,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  atrium  or  vestibule,  paved 
in  the  same  way  but  coarser,  in  front 
of  which  passed  the  street.  This  large 
court  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pales- 
tra attached  to  marine  or  salt-water 
therms ;  out  of  it  opens  a  square  piscina 
at  a  lower  level,  and  which  was  evi- 
dently a  cold  bath,  approached  by 
descending  steps.  In  the  niches  round 
were  statues;  one  now  headless  is  in- 
teresting from  its  being  painted  in 
brilliant  colours  and  having  the  foot 
worn  down;  probably,  representing  a 
divinity,  it  was  revered  like  that  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  underwent  the  same  process 
of  kissing  by  devotees  as  that  with 
which  the  Christian  is  now  honoured 
in  the  temple  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  Other  but  smaller  rooms 
open  out  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
great  court,  which  were  evidently  hot 
or  vapour  baths,  from  the  numerous 
earthen  pipes  built  into  the  walls, 
communicating  with  a  furnace  or  heat- 
ing apparatus  beneath:  on  the  floor 
of  these  hot  air  chambers  are  good 
mosaics  of  genii  riding  upon  dolphins,  of 
sea  monsters,  gladiators,  &c.  Opening 
out  of  the  Thermse  an  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1960, 
of  a  Jfythrceum,  or  Temple  of  Mythra ; 
it  consists  of  an  oblong  room  with  an 
apse  at  the  extremity,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  bearing 
the  name  of  Oaius  Ocelius  Hermjsros 
Antistes  hujus  Loci,  who  erected  it 
de  sua  Pecunia  :  this  apse  is  approached 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  were  found  statues  of 
priests  of  Mythra,  with  Mythraic  re- 
liefs ;  in  front  is  the  circular  depression 
which  received  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crificed victims.  On  the  mosaic  floor 
is  a  double  inscription  to  the  divinity 
by  a  certain  L.  Agrius  Calendio,  who 


lived  in  a.d.  162,  the  first  year  of  tb*  i 
reign  of  Marcus   Aurclius,      Seven, 
painted  chambers  have  been  opened  k 
the  vicinity  of  the  My  thneum,  and  x    I 
a  6tair  leading  from   it  to   an  upper 
story  a  niche  with  a  coloured  mossi* 
of    Silenus,    now    in     the     Laterar 
Museum.    It  is  in  this  neighbourta*: 
that  the  most  important   excavation 
are  being  carried  on ;    some  mutilate 
inscriptions  of  little  interest  have  at 
been  found  near  the  Roman  gate,  as: 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  city. 

The  Torre  Boacciano  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  excavations  made  in  itsrio 
nity  by  Mr.  Fagan  in  1797.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  fine  statues  of  Fortnw 
and  Antinous  in  the  Braceio  Nnovo  <? 
the  Vatican,  the  three  Hermes  of  Mer- 
cury, the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius  as: 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  busts  of  Lucie 
Verus,  Tiberius,  and  Commodns,  th 
Hygeia,  and  the  semi-colossal  star:* 
of  Minerva  in  the  same  museum,  wtrs 
the  fruits  of  these  researches.  Th- 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Tom 
Boacciano  commands  the  course  **" 
the  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  whid- 
iEneas  is  made  to  enter  Latium.  T:= 
view  is  so  remarkable  that  the  clas- 
sical tourist  will  not  fail  to  ascesc 
(now,  however,  scarcely  possible,  froe 
the  steps  having  been  broken  dowa. 
and  the  ferryman,  its  tenant,  not  haviaf 
a  ladder)  for  the  purpose  of  comparsi 
it  with  the  well-known  description  o* 
Virgil,  which  still  applies  to  the  locafi? 
in  all  respects  but  the  woods,  which  t* 
longer  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river  •— 

"  Jamque  rnbescetaat  radila  mare,  et  cthen  a> 

alto 
Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lute*  Mgte : 
Cum  venti  posuere, '  omnia  que  repentr  i- 

uedlt 
Flatus,  et  In  lento  lnctantnr  mannore  tacw. 
Atque  hie  ASneas  ingentem  ex  squore  loam 
Prosplcit.  HtmctaterfluvtoTOeTinusaira!*- 
Vorticfbus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  arena 
In  mare  prorompit:  varta   drcumqae-  »~- 

praqne 
Aasueto  rtpis  volncrea  et  flmnmiB  aWco 
iEthera  mulcebant  canta,  lnooqne  volabaat. 
Flectere  Iter  sociia,  terneqoe  advertere  pecrv 
Imperat,  et  labia  flnvio  soooedit  opaco,^ 

Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
now  destitute  of  trees,  the  woods  ex- 
tending towards  Macarese  on  the  X., 
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md  the  pine  forest  of  Castel  Fusano ' 
m  the  S.W.,  visible  from  this  tower, 
vhich  could  have  been  seen  by  JSneas 
from  his  ships  when  he  made  the  land,  j 
idd  greatly  to  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter  of  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  | 

Modern  Ostia,  although  at  some  die- 
tance  from  the  Tiber,  is  situated  at  the  ' 
bead  of  a  channel  through  which  the 
river  ran  at  a  remoter  period,  and  about  I 
i  m.  £.  of    the    present   one :     this ' 
channel  is  now  converted  into  dry  land.  j 
From  here  the  river  in  former  times  ran  , 
W.,  as  it  does  at  present,  to  its  mouth  ;  j 
it  was  in  the  curve  formed  by  this  | 
bend  that  many  antiquaries  place  the 
ancient  roadstead,  while  others  with 
more  probability  have  recognised  it  in 
the  semicircular  bank  of  sand  near  to 
Torre  Boacciano.    This  latter  locality 
agrees  more  accurately  with  the  ac- 
count of  ancient  writers  respecting  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,   which   is  now 
2$  m.  distant  from  the  modern  castle. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  supposition 
that  CUician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  had 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  lo- 
cality would  assume.    This  exploit  of 
the  corsairs,  which  led*  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Pompey  against  Cilicia,  is 
well    known    by    the    indignant   de- 
nunciation of  Cicero    in  his  oration 
"pro    Lege    Manilia :"  —  Namquid  ego 
Ostiense  incommodum  atque  illam  labem 
atque     ignominuim    reipublica*    querar, 
quum  prope  mspectantibiis  vobis  classis  ea, 
cut  consul  populi  Romani  propositus  esset, 
a  prczdanibus  capta  atque  oppressa  est. 
About  a  mile  below  Torre  Boacciano, 
and  midway  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  another  tower  called  the 
Torre  di  San  Michele,  an  octagonal 
edifice  built  in  1569  by  Pius  V.,  now  a 
lighthouse. 

Near  the  Torre  Boacciano  is  a 
ferry  to  the  Isola  Sacra,  a  sandy  tract 
9  m.  in  circumference,  lying  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber.  It  was 
converted  into  an  island  when  Claudius 
excavated  the  canal  of  Porto.  It  is 
noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  anony- 


mous writer  of  the  5th  centy.  under  the 
name  of  "  Libanus  Almee  Veneris,"  and 
is  described  as  abounding  in  summer 
with  fresh  pastures  and  covered  in  the 
spring  with  roses  and  flowers.  Pro- 
copius  is  the  first  writer  who  calls  it 
Sacra;  it  is  supposed  that  this  name 
was  given  to  it  from  the  donation  of 
the  district  to  the  church  of  Ostia  by 
Constantine.  From  the  Torre  di  Boac- 
ciano there  is  a  good  path  across  the 
meadows  of  1)  m.  to  S.  Ippolito 
opposite  to  Porto,  and  of  3  m.  to  Fiu- 
micino  at  the  mouth  of  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Tiber. 

Considerable  works  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  present  year  (1808) 
to  drain  the  marshes  between  Ostia 
and  Castel  Fusano,  and  thereby  to 
render  to  cultivation  a  considerable 
tract  of  country  now  pestilential  from 
malaria,  or  to  introduce  the  raising 
of  fish  in  these  marshes.  These  works, 
executed  by  Big.  Mero,  an  engineer  of 
Arona  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  may 
interest  the  hydraulic  engineer. 

Castel  Fusano. 
A  carriage-road  of  2  m.  leads  from 
Ostia  to  Castel  Fusano,  a  castel- 
lated casino  of  the  Chigi  family.  It  is 
prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pine 
plantation,  not  so  venerable  as  the 
Pineta  of  Ravenna,  but  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  forest. 
The  casino  was  built  in  the  17th  centy. 
by  the  Marquis  Sacchetti,  then  pro- 
prietor of  the  district,  and* is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  fortified  country 
seats  of  that  period.  In  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  the 
angles  pierced  with  loopholes,  and 
the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  so 
narrow  that  only  one  person  can  as- 
cend at  a  time.  On  the  summit  are 
remains  of  stone  figures  of  sentinels, 
placed  there  originally  to  deceive  the 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  protec- 
tion. The  apartments,  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  Roman  villas, 
are  only  tenanted  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  spring.  In  the  last  century  the 
property  was  sold  by  the  Sacchetti 
family  to  Prince  Chigi.  A  fine  avenue 
leads  from  the  casino,  through  the 
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forest,  to  the  shore,  paved  with  large 
polygonal  blocks  of  lava  taken  from 
the  Via  Severiana,  and  resembling 
an  ancient  road,  except  by  the  absence 


the  Via  Severiana,  we  enter  the  Lau 
rentine  forest,  that  skirts  the  shore* 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  an  almost  un- 
interrupted line  for  nearly  60  m.    It 


of  the  kerbstones.  It  is  exactly  a  i  spreads  inland  to  the  distance  of  3  m. 
mile  long,  with  eight  termini ;  each  j  from  the  coast,  and  abounds  with  but 
space   between   them   representing  a  j  faloes,    wild  boars,   &c.    As  we  ap- 


Komah  stadium.  The  woods  on  each 
side,  consisting  chiefly  of  ilexes,  abound 
in  game.  Unfortunately  a  high  sand- 
bank at  its  extremity  intercepts  the 
view  of  the  sea.  The  casino  is  in- 
teresting, as  marking  the  site  of  Pliny's 
Laurentine  villa,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm.  Some  re- 
mains of  foundations  are  still  visible, 
and  two  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
limits  of  Laurentum  and  Ostia,  which 
stood  on  the  bridge  separating  these 
territories,  are  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  farmhouse.  The  name  of  the  em- 
peror in  whose  reign  they  were  set 
up  is  carefully  effaced;  but  from  his 
dignities,  left  intact,  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Cams  or  Cari- 
nus  (a..d.  284).  The  rosemary,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  still  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forest.  The  proper  season  for  enjoy- 
ing a  visit  to  Castel  Fusano  is  the 
spring;  in  summer  and  autumn  it 
swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  is  not 
free  from  malaria.     Castel  Fusano  is 


proach  Tor  Paterno  it  contains  plan- 
tations of  gigantic  stone-pines,  the  ilt  i, 
the  wild  olive,  &c.,  and  is  utterly  de- 
serted, except  by  the  sportsman  or 
charcoal-burner,  whose  fires  are  st<?t 
among  the  dense  thickets  of  the  forest 

"  Bis  senos  pepigere  dies,  et,  pace  sequestra, 
Perjylvas  Teucrl  mixtJque  imptme  Latini, 
Erravere  jugis.    Ferro  aonat  icta  Upeoni 
Fraxinus ;  evertunt  acta*  ad  aldem  pinns ; 
Robora,   nee    cuneis  et  olentem   adndcr- 

cedrum. 
Nee  plaustria  ceasant  vectare  gementitas 


oraos.' 


StlC 


Tor  Paterno  (Laurentum), 

about  7  m.  from  Castel  Fusano,  i< 
a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  £  ie. 
from  the  shore,  inhabited  by  a  few 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  coast-guard 
The  Italian  antiquaries  had  identified 
this  spot  with  the  site  of  Laurentum. 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  Latiun. 
founded  70  years  before  the  siege  o: 
Troy,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  thi 
residence  of  Latinus  when  JEness 
landed  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  More 
recent   investigation    of  the     locality 


situated  on  a  gentle  rising,  formed  by  '  has  led  topographers  to  reject  tha: 
the  ancient  sand-downs  thrown  up  by  j  opinion,  and  to  fix  the  site  of  Lao- 
the  sea,  having  behind  it  the  Stagno, '  rentum  at  the  farm  of  La  Capocotts. 
or  pestilential  Lake  of  Ostia,   which  3  miles   farther  inland,  which  corre- 


here  represents,,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south ;  a  vast 
area,  from  which  the  outfall  towards 


sponds  better  with  the  description  oi 
Virgil,  *  the  Ardua  Moenia "  and  tke 
"  Vasta  Pains"  beneath,  in  the  12th  bock 


the  Mediterranean  is  barred  by  a  simi-  j  of  the  JEneid.  There  are  numero^ 
lar  sandy  barrier.  It  is  upon  this  sandy  j  ruins  about  Capocotta,  and  the  abni.- 
range  that  are  situated  the  fine  woods  j  dance  of  water  will  easily  explain  t& 
Macchie  or  Selve,  that  border  the  Medi-  ;  possibility  of  a  large  tract  of  mar>k 
terranean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  :  having  intervened  between  it  and  tit 
to  the  Circsean  promontory.  A  second  j  sea  at  that  distant  period.  Tor  Patent 
line  of  sand-downs  is  now  in  progress  stands  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  vilh  : 

which  there  is  some  reason  for  regard- 


of  being  thrown  up,  as  we  may  see  in 
our  walk  from  Castel  Fusano  to  the 


ing  as  that  to  which  Commodus  to< 


shore,  and  along  the  sea-line  of  the  sent  by  his  physicians.  The  old  brick 
Pontine  marshes  farther  south,  where  tower,  which  still  forms  a  conspi- 
they  enclose  the  chain  of  salt-water '  cuous  object  from  all  parts  of  uV 
lakes  of  Fogliano,  Caprolace,  and  S.  j  Alban  hills,  was  a  place  of  so* 
Paolo.  strength  even  in  recent  times,  and  -w»* 

Proceeding  by  the  road  from  Ostia  to  .dismantled  by  the    English    crais** 
Porto  d'Anzio,  which  follows  the  line  of  j  in  1809.    The  marshy  ground  rousi 
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Capocotta  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
frogs,  whose  ancestors  were  celebrated 
by  Martial  as  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  coast : — 

"  An  Lanrenttno  turpes  in  littore  ranas, 
Et  satios  tenues  ducere,  credis,  avoe?" 

Ep.  x.  37. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a  car- 
riage cannot  traverse  on  account  of  the 
deep  sand,  leads  from  Tor  Paterno  to 
Home  by  the  ancient  Via  Laurentina, 
passing  through  Porcigliano,  or  Castel 
Porciano,  where  there  is  a  handsome 
villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  di  Mag- 
Jiano,  and  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso.   The 
ancient  pavement  is  perfect  for  several 
miles,  but  the  trees  have  so  encroached 
upon  it  in  many  places  that  the  large 
polygonal  blocks  have  been  displaced 
by  their  roots.   The  views  in  different 
parts  of  this  forest  are  of  the  grandest 
character;  the  distance  to  Rome  by  it  is 
about  16  m.  :jthere  is  another  but  longer 
route  through  Decima  (both  these  roads 
unite  at  the  Osteria  di  Malpaso) ;  and  a 
third  from  Porcigliano  to  the  Osteria 
di  Malafede,  on  the   high    road   from 
Rome  to  Ostia.     Before    we   proceed 
southwards  it  will  be  desirable  to  ob- 
tain a  guide  at  Tor  Paterno,  who  will 
pilot  us  through  the  forest  to  Pratica, 
5  m.,  as  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal- 
burners    are    not  always  a  sufficient 
guide  through  the  wilderness  between 
the  two  places. 

Pratica  (Lavinium). 

(There  is  a  small  locanda  here, 
where  a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
very  miserable,  and  the  traveller  must 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  its  discom- 
rort,  which  is  certainly  not  greater  than 
ic  might  expect  to  experience  in  such 
i  place.)  Pratica  is  distant  about  18 
n.  from  Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast, 
nid  7  from  Ardea.  It .  is  the  modern 
•epresentative  of  the  city  of  Lavinium, 
bunded  by  JEneas  in  honour  of  his 
rife  Lavinia,  and  the  metropolis  of 
he  Latin  confederation  after  the 
ecay  of  Laurentum ;  as  Alba  Longa 
fterwards  became  when  Lavinium 
iras  too  small  for  the  increasing  po- 
ulation.  It  is  situated  on  a  strip 
f  table-land,  about  650  yards  long  by 
30  broad,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 


0 

the  plain  by  deep  glens,  except  at  the 
point  where  it  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  natural  bridge  of  rock.  The  modern 
name  is  a  corruption  of  civitas  Patrica, 
or  Patras,  the  names  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  documents 
as  early  as  the  4th  century.  We 
may  recognise  in  this  name  the  re- 
cord of  the  Patris  Dei  Indigetis,  the 
title  by  which  the  Heroum  was  dedi- 
cated to  JEne&s  after  he  disappeared 
in  the  Numicus.  Some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  may  be  traced,  but 
the  antiquities  now  visible  are  very 
few  and  unimportant.  Pratica  con- 
tains about  60  Inhab.,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  are  peasants  who 
come  from  distant  parts  to  seek  oc- 
cupation in  the  fields.  The  place 
is  heavily  afflicted  with  malaria,  of 
whose  fatal  influence  the  sallow  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy proof.  The  large  baronial 
mansion  of  the  Borghese  family,  built 
in  the  17th  century,  contains  a  few 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
which  are  valuable  as  placing  beyond 
a  doubt  the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Its 
lofty  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  building,  commands  one  of  the 
most  imposing  panoramas  which  the 
scholar  or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole 
coast  from  Ostia  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
the  Circaean  promontory,  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  the  group  of  the 
Alban  mount,  the  Sabine  range,  and 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  cupolas 
of  Rome,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
from  Pratica  to  Rome,  practicable  for 
carriages :  it  joins  the  ancient  Via  Ar- 
deatina  near  la  Solfarata,  and  from 
thence,  passing  near  Vallerano,  the 
churches  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  and  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  road, 
of  about  8  m.,  leads  across  the  country 
from  the  Solfatara  to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is  the  torrent  called  the  Rw 
Torto,  identified  by  the  best  modern 
authorities  with  the  classical  Numicus 
in  which  Mness  was  drowned.  If 
we  follow  thiB  torrent  to  its  mouth, 
we  shall  find  that  it  forms  a  large 
marshy  tract  well  known  by  the  en- 
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graving  in  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 1 
shire's  edition  of  Annibale  Cairo's 
translation  of  the  iEneid.  Virgil  com- 
memorates the  "  fontis  stagna  Numi- 
ci ;"  and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of 
Anna  Perenna,  mentions  the  same 
marshes : — 

"  Corniger  hanc  cupldia  rapmsse  Numlcius  undib 
Creditor  et  stagnls  occuluisse  suls." 

Fatti,  111.  647. 

On  the  rt.  bank  of  this  stream  is  the 
plain  called  the  Campo  Jemini,  in 
which  antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  Latium, 
the  grove  of  Pater  Indiges,  the  temple 
of  Anna  Perenna,  the  Aphrodisium, 
and  the  great  temple  of  Venus  which 
was  common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes. 
About  3  m.  from  here,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  the  Torre  Vajanica,  where  ex- 
cavations were  made  in  1794  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Sussex,  when  several  specimens 
of  sculpture  were  found,  among  which 
astatueofVenus.  The  Roman  emperors 
kept  an  establishment  for  breeding  ele- 
phants in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  Laurentum.  The  classical  tourist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  peasantry  which  he  will 
pass  throughout  this  district,  are  con- 
structed in  the  tent-like  shape  described 
by  Virgil. 

Ardea, 

7  or  8  m.  from  Pratica,  still  retains,  the 

"  mighty  name  "  of  the  Argive  capital 

of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 

its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 

less  than  100  souls: — 

M  Locos  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis;  et  nunc  nwgnnm  manet  Ardea 


nomen. 


An.  vii.  411. 


(There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
where  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ment ;  but  the  best  plan  will  be  to  ob- 
tain an  order  from  the  Cesarini  family 
at  Rome,  which  will  procure  accommo- 
dation in  their  castle.)  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  rock,  distant  4  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  insulated  by  deep 
natural  ravines  except  at  one  point, 
where  it  is  united  to  the  table-laud  by 
an  isthmus,  in  which  3  deep  ditches 
have  been  cut.  The  rock  on  which 
the  village  is  built  was  the  ancient 
citadel,  the  city  having  extended  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  plain  below,  where 


some  lofty  mounds  resembling  the  agger 
of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to 
show  how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The 
entrance-gate  is  under  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  the  mansion  of  the  dukes  of  Ce- 
sarini, to  whom  the  country  around 
belongs.  The  approach  to  the  gate 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from 
all  parts  of  the  plain  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  but  malaria  is  so  severe 
in  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modern 
village  we  may  trace  some  fragments 
of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citadel : 
they  are  composed  of  parallelograms 
of  tufa,  put  together  without  cement 
and  are  among  the  earliest  examples  of 
this  kind  of  construction.  About  }  n. 
beyond  the  village,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Porto  d'Anzio,  on  the  S.  side  of 
a  ravine,  are  several  sepulchral  cham- 
bers excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and 
quite  in  the  Etruscan  style  and  form; 
all  have  been  rifled  of  their  contents : 
here  were  found  most  of  the  curious 
Ardean  terracotta  sculptures  in  the 
Campana  collection  at  Paris.  Ardea,  as 
the  capital  of  Turnus,  was  conspicuous 
in  the  wars  of  the  iEneid :  it  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  siege  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum  it  afforded 
to  Camillas  during  his  exile;  he  de- 
feated Brennus  and  the  Gauls  beneath 
its  walls,  and  was  residing  there  when 
he  was  elected  dictator  and  summoned 
to  return  to  Rome  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Veii.  It  is  about  22  m. 
from  Rome:  the  road  follows  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  which  is  still  perfect 
in  many  parts.  It  passes  the  Rio 
Torto,  and  is  joined  by  the  cross-road 
from  Pratica,  at  S.  Procula,  near  the 
Solfarata,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Rome 
by  Vallerano,  the  churches  of  the  Tre 
Fontane,  and  S.  Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  alon£ 
the  1.  bank  by  the  Fosso  degli  lncastri, 
and  after  crossing  the  stream  called 
the  Fosso  della  Moletta  arrive  at  the  ; 
Torre  di  S.  Lorenzo.    From  this  point  ' 
we  continue  our  excursion  in  a  line  with 
the  coast,  and  enter  the  country  of  the 
Volsci.    The  road  lies,  at  a  short  dis-  , 
tance  from  the  sea,  through  dense  forests  ' 
of  oaks  and  ilexes,  ericas  and  arbutuses 
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here  and  there  interspersed  with  cork- 
trees and  myrtles.  3  m.  beyond  Torre 
di  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Torre  di  S.  Anas- 
tasia,  about  £  m.  from  the  sea,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  towards  Porto  d'Anzio 
the  Torre  Caldana,  near  which  there 
are  extensive  sulphureous  emanations 
4  m.  farther,  after  crossing  an  open 
country  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  reach 


Porto  d'Anzio, 

the    representative   of   Antium,    the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations  of  Im- 
perial Rome,  37  m.  from  the  capital  and 
16  from  Ardea.     (The  easiest  mode  of 
reaching  it  will  be  by  the  railway  to 
the  La  Cecchiua  stat.,  from  which  a 
diligence  starts  every  morning  in  sum- 
mer and  3  times  a  week  in  the  winter, 
performing  the  journey  in   3  hours.) 
The   traveller  will  be  able  to  obtain 
good  quarters  at  Casa  Pollastrini ;  the 
house  of  Ambrogio  Pollastrini  Is  very 
well    kept,  with   two  very  fair  cafes 
and  a  restaurateur's  close  by .    From  La 
Cecchina  the  distance  to  Porto  d'Anzio 
is  18  m.,  at  first  through  a  country  well 
cultivated  in  vines  and  olives,  and  then, 
for  about  7  m.,  over  a  desolate  cam- 
pagna,  where  commences  the  belt  of 
woods  or  La  Macc/iia.  2  m.  before  reacb- 
ing  Anzio  we  enter  a  more  open  space 
of  pasture-land  with  some  cork  ilexes. 
The  descent  to   Porto  d'Anzio,  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  the  Circamn  pro- 
montory and  Astura,  is  beautiful.    Be- 
fore reaching  the  town  the  Pope's  villa 
is  passed  on  the  1.,  and  the  Villa  Men- 
gacci  on  the  rt.    The  Marina  and  Piazza 
before  the  new  ch.  of  S.  Antonio  and  S. 
Giulio  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Antium,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diony- 
sius  with  the  epithet  "  most  splendid." 
It  is  more  interesting  to  the  traveller 
as  the  spot  where  Conolanus,  "  a  name 
unmusical    to    the    Volscians'   ears," 
stood  in  the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  his  ungrate- 
tal  countrymen : — 

*•  A  goodly  dty  is  this  Antium :  City, 
Tls  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  An  heir 
Or  ihese  fair  edifice*  'fore  my  wars 


Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :  then  know  me 

not, 
Lest  that  thy  wires  with  spite,  and  boys  with 

stones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me." 


L^< 


The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Rome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus  and  C.  Msenius  Nepos,  b.c.  337, 
and   the  rostra  of  their  ships  were 
suspended  in  the  Forum.    After  this 
period  it  remained  comparatively  de- 
populated for  4  centuries,  although  the 
climate  and  scenery  still  attracted  the 
Romans  to  its  neighbourhood.    Cicero 
had  a  villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at 
Astura,  farther  down  the  coast,  which 
he  describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus. 
The  city  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero, 
who^  restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
ing its  ancient  grandeur  :  he  adorned 
it  with  magnificent  temples,  and  in- 
duced many  of  the  rich  patricians  to 
build  villas  on  its  shores.    The  piers 
constructed  by  Nero  still   remain,  a 
fine  example  of  hydraulic  architecture. 
They  are  about  30  feet  in  thickness, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  united  by 
pozzolana  cement;    and,  like  all  the 
ancient  Roman  moles,  consisted  of  a 
series  of  colossal  piers,  separated  by 
open  spaces,  and  spanned  by  arches. 
One  of  them  is   2700  ft.  in   length, 
the  other  1600:  they  enclosed  an  ex- 
tensive basin,  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  mole.    A  light- 
house or  p/mros  is  supposed  to   have 
stood  on  the   insulated    rock  at  the 
entrance   of  the  harbour  facing  the 
south.     About  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new 
port    from    the   designs  of  Zinaghi, 
who    added    a    short   pier    to    the 
eastern  mole  of  the  ancient  harbour, 
and  filled  up  the  open  arches  of  the 
Roman  construction.    The  result  was 
the  rapid  deposit  of  sand,  which  has 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
it  is  now  useless  except  for  vessels  of 
small  burthen.    Beyond  this  we  see 
below  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  the  re- 
mains  of  the    Pamfilian   mole,    con- 
structed some  years  afterwards  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  arrest  this  silt- 
ing up.   At  the  extremity  of  Zinaghi's 
pier  is  a  lighthouse,  hitherto  so  bad 
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as  to  be  only  useful  to  the  fisher- 
men running  for  the  harbour ;  it  is 
now  about  to  be  greatly  improved. 
The  old  tower  and  fortifications  were 
dismantled  by  the  English  cruize rs 
during  their  operations  on  the  coast 
in  1813.  Sundry  projects  have  re- 
cently been  proposed  for  enlarging  the 
port  of  Anzio,  and  converting  it  into  a 
refuge  harbour,  much  required  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  it  has  also  been 
lately  proposed  to  connect  it  with  Rome 
by  a  branch  railway,  from  the  Albano 
and  Velletri  line.  As  a  place  of  trade, 
Porto  d* Anzio  has  little  importance ; 
it  is  principally  resorted  to  by  fisher- 
men, mostly  Neapolitans,  and  by 
feluccas  employed  in  transporting, 
chiefly  to  Naples,  the  charcoal  produced 
in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbouring 
forests.  Of  late  the  discovery  of  coral 
in  the  deep  water  off  the  Astura  and 
Croce  Verde  towers  gives  employment 
to  a  few  boats :  but  the  chief  interest 
of  the  place  is  as  a  resort  for  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  quail-shooting  season 
(May)  and  the  sea-bathing  (June  and 
July),  for  which  it  offers  advantages 
in  its  fine  sandy  beaches  on  either  side 
of  the  town,  the  facilities  of  procuring 
lodgings,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  the  increased  convenience  of 
reaching  it  in  4  or  5  hours  by  means  of 
the  rly.  as  far  as  Albano. 

Modern  Anzio  contains  about  1200 
Inhab. :  the  climate  in  winter  is  deli- 
cious, and  healthy  during  a  part  of  the 
summer  when  every  other  place  on  the 
coast  is  uninhabitable  from  malaria.  A 
new  ch.  has  been  erected  by  the  present 
Pope,  who  has  also  built  a  hand- 
some villa  for  his  own  use.  As  a  place 
of  resort  it  is  increasing  in  importance, 
and  new  houses  are  rising  every  year. 

Ancient  Antium  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored.  The  only  ruins  of 
the  Volscian  city  now  visible  are  some 
remains  of  the  walls  in  the  quarter 
called  the  Vignaccie:  they  are  built 
of  quadrilateral  masses  irregularly  put 
together,  but  not  of  very  large  size. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  ancient  town  stood  on  the  rocky 
eminence  above  the  shore,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Villa  Borghese  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nettuno,  while  that  which 


rose  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side.  The  rising 
ground  N.  of  the  modern  town  is  co- 
vered with  ruins.  Here,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  Volscian  city,  and  subsequently  the 
villa  of  Nero,  extending  along  the  sea- 
line  between  the  port  of  that  emperor 
and  the  present  Capo  d 'Anzio ;  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  round  the  latter,  and  the 
underground  passages  in  the  tufaceous 
rock,  evidently  belonged  to  it ;  whereas 
the  Roman  town  extended  more  inland, 
and  the  numerous  villas  of  the  Roman 
patricians  along  the  cliffs  towards  Net- 
tuno as  far  as  the  Villa  Borghese.  The 
large  Villa  Mengacci,  behind  the  town, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Antiatensis,  which 
it  is  known  was  partly  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  Nero's  villa.  E.  of  this 
the  villa  of  the  Pope  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Hippodrome  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
in  speaking  of  the  games  ordered  by 
the  Senate  to  celebrate  Poppsea's  de- 
livery of  a  son,  and  in  honour  of  the 
Glaudian  and  Domitian  families.  The 
whole  space,  now  dry  land,  before  the 
Villa  Mengacci  was  included  in  Nero's 
port,  and  has  resulted  from  the  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  latter.  The  Nero- 
nian  villa  appears  to  have  been  of 
(Treat  extent,  but  its  chief  interest  is 
derived  from  the  number  of  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered 
among  its  ruins.  The  Apollo  Belve- 
dere was  found  here  in  the  time  of 
Julius  II. ;  and  the  Borghese  Gladia- 
tor, now  in  the  Louvre,  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  no  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  JEsculapius. 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Serpent  of  Epidaurus  to  Rome ; 
nor  of  the  more  famous  shrine  of 
Equestrian  Fortune,  which  Horace  has 
commemorated  when  he  invokes  the 
favour  of  the  goddess  for  the  projected 
expedition  of  Augustus  to  Britain : — 

"  0  Diva  gratum  que  regis  Antium, 
Prsesens  vel  lmo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  snperbos 
Vertex*  funerttnu  triumphos." 

Od.  I.  xxxv. 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  the  Till* 
Borghese  is  extremely  fine :  on  the  1.  it 
commands  the  line  of  coast  towards 
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Nettuno  and  the  Circsean  promontory ; 
farther  inland  the  eye  ranges  along  the 
Volscian  mountains,  studded  with  pic- 
turesque villages,  among  which  may- 
be recognised  Norba,  Sermoneta,  and 
Sezze.  On  the  N.E.  we  see  the  well- 
known  localities  of  the  Alban  hills : 
Velletri,  with  the  heights  above  Pales- 
trina  and  Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  then  Civita  Lavinia,  nearly  in 
a  line  with  Nemi  and  Monte  Cavo; 
and  farther  on  Genzano,  Albano,  Castel 
Gandolfo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  &c.  &c.  The 
old  tower  or  castle  of  Porto  d'  Anzio 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Frangipanis,  who  were  lords  of  Astura 
in  the  13th  century:  it  bears  the  arms 
of  Innocent  X.,  who  repaired  its  out- 
works about  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
The  fortress  was  partially  restored  in 
the  time  of  Pius  VII.  as  a  prison. 

Nettuno, 

about   2    m.    E.    of  Porto    d' Anzio, 
with    a    population    of  1200   Inhab., 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  occupy 
the     site    of    Coeno,    the     port    of 
Antium,     mentioned   by    Dionysius ; 
but  on  examining  the  locality  it   is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  necessity  which 
could  have  induced  the  Volscians  to 
form  a  harbour  here,  when  their  own 
promontory  at  Antium  must  have  af- 
forded more  effectual  shelter  for  their 
vessels  long  before  the  Roman  mole 
or  the  Roman  fleet  had  an  existence. 
In  fact,  there  appear  no  good  grounds 
for  assigning  to  the  Coeno  of  Diony- 
sius any  other  locality  than  that  of 
the  modern  harbour  of  Porto  d' Anzio. 
We  have  already  stated  that  Antium 
was  situated  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  present  village,  and  hence  the  city 
and  the  port  would  naturally  be  men- 
tioned as  2  distinct  localites.      The 
-whole  coast  between   Porto  d' Anzio 
and  Nettuno  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
Uoman  edifices.   There  is  an  excellent 
road,  passing  before  the  villas  of  Prince 
.Aldobrandini,  and  the  larger  one  of 
Prince  Borghese,  called  Bell'  Aspetto. 
The  first  object  that  attracts  attention 
on   entering  Nettuno   is  the  fortress 
commenced  by   Alexander   VI.,  and 
restored  by  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander 
VII.     It  is  greatly  dilapidated.    The 


town  is  surrounded  by  mediaeval  walls, 
having  several  round  towers,  offering 
fine  specimens  of  masonry,  the  principal 
edifices  being  the  Castle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Colonnas,  the  Doria  Palace, 
dilapidated,  and  the  parish  ch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  around 
belongs  to  the  Borghese  family,  who 
purchased  it  in  1831  from  the  go- 
vernment for  400,000  scudi.  It  con- 
tains a  few  antiquities,  fragments  of 
columns  and  capitals,  the  remains 
probably  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
The  traveller  will  be  more  interested 
with  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
female  population,  which  differs  alto- 
gether from  that  of  the  villages  of 
Latium,  and.  is  Oriental  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  tradition  is  that  the 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  a 
Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infested 
the  coasts  of  Italy  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  Although  bordering  on  the 
sea,  and  neighbours  to  the  active  sea- 
faring population  of  Anzio,  the  in- 
habitants of  Nettuno  are  purely  agri- 
cultural in  their  occupations ;  there  is 
not  a  boat  in  the  place — indeed,  the 
beach  before  it  offers  no  protection  for 
them.  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter, 
was  born  at  Nettuno  in  1610.  Sig. 
Felici  will  accommodate  visitors  at  the 
Palazzo  Doria,  where  there  are  several 
rooms  with  clean  beds  to  let,  and  with 
tolerable  plain  fare.  The  view  from 
these  windows  and  from  the  terraces 
above,  over  the  coast-line  to  Cape 
Circa,  are  splendid,  and  the  sea-bathing 
in  front  of  the  house  good. 

Astura, 

7  m.  from  Nettuno,  from  which  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  sea-coast.  After 
leaving  Nettuno  we  cross  a  stream  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livy ;  and 
beyond  it  another  branch  of  the  same 
torrent  called  the  Rio  di  S.  Rocco. 
Beyond  this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices,  especially  about  Astura, 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula, to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  Insula  Astura;.  A  lofty  tower, 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
stands  upon  its  highest  point,  and  on 
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the  rains  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  villa  of 
Cicero.  He  describes  it  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus  as  situated  in  the  sea :  Est 
hie  quidem  locus  amanus,  et  in  mari  ipso, 
qui  et  Ant  to  et  Circceiis  aspici  possit. 
The  illustrious  orator  embarked  here 
when  he  fled  the  proscription  of 
the  triumvirate:  he  had  quitted  pre- 
cipitately his  Tusculan  Villa,  and, 
sailing  from  here,  landed  at  Formice, 
where  he  was  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered. The  island  of  Astura,  as  early 
as  the  12th  century,  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Frangipani  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  successively  to  the 
Caetanis,  Contis,  Orsinis,  and  Co- 
lonnas.  The  tower,  built  in  the  15th 
century,  includes  within  its  walls  the 
vaults  of  the  Frangipani  fortress,  the 
scene  of  an  act  of  treachery  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  that  family 
infamous  in  Italian  history.  In  12G8, 
after  the  battle  of  Taghacozzo,  the 
young  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  took  refuge  here. 
Jacopo  Frangipani,  who  was  then  lord 
of  Astura,  seized  the  royal  fugitive  and 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
d'Anjou,  by  whom  he  was  barbarously 
executed  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato 
at  Naples. 

Beyond  Astura  is  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  now 
the  Fiume  Conca,  descending  from 
Velletri,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Garigliano. 
Below  the  tower  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  mole,  constructed,  like 
that  of  Antium,  upon  open  arches. 
About  3  m.  inland  to  the  N.  is  a  good 
Roman  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum ;  it 
is  called  II  Ibrraccio,  and  probably 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
which  led  from  Astura  to  Tres  Ta- 
hernse,  the  modern  Cisterna;  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  Tullia,  who  died  at  Astura, 
whose  name  and  memory  are  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  the  great 
orator  to  Atticus.  4  m.  beyond  Astura 
is  the  Torre  di  Foce  Verde,  where  the 
Moscarello  stream  empties  itself  into 
the  sea;  from  wbich  extends  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sanddowns, 


the  lake  of  Fogliano,  communicating 
with  the  sea  at  the  tower  of  the  same 
name,  and  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
fisheries  of  sea-basse,  grey  mullet,  and 
eels,  to  the  amount  of  12,000  lbs. 
annually.  This  lake,  nearly  12  m. 
long,  is  succeeded  by  another,  the  Lago 
di  Caprolace,  and  4  m.  farther  by  a 
third,  the  Lago  di  S.  Paolo,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  base  of  the  Circsean  pro- 
montory, where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea  at  Torre  Paola,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Portus  Circscus.  From  Torre 
Paola  the  path  follows  the  N.  base  of 
the  Circsean  promontory  for  5  m.  t« 
Torre  Otevola,  from  which  it  nn- 
along  the  shore,  crossing  the  Fium.* 
Sisto  and  the  Porta  tore,  the  latter  the 
outfall  of  the  Ufens  and  Amasenu*. 
before  reaching  Terracina.  Traveller* 
who  intend  to  proceed  southward  will 
probably  be  indisposed  to  traverse  the 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilent 
swamps  which  spread  between  the  sea 
and  the  forests  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
along  a  coast-line  of  24  m. :  they  ma) 
therefore  embark  at  Astura  for  Ter- 
racina, visiting  the  Circsean  promon- 
tory on  their  way.  For  a  description 
of  that  classical  headland,  and  of  Ter- 
racina, see  the  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy,  Route  140. 

Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Citii:- 
of  Cjere,  Tarquinii,  Vulci,  TYb- 

CANIA,  &C. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  with  a  sketch 
of  a  series  of  excursions  to  the  sites  c* 
those  cities  of  ancient  Etruria  which 
have  not  been  noticed  in  the  ILani- 
book  for  Central  Italy  (see  Rte.  105>. 
Civita  Vecchia  may  be  considered 
the  central  point  for  the  travellt.r 
during  these  excursions.  We  faav^ 
reserved  our  account  of  these  sites  for 
this  place,  because  it  seldom  happen  - 
that  travellers,  on  arriving  at  that  pon. 
and  particularly  if  they  are  about  w 
visit  Rome  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
pared to  make  so  long  a  digression 
from  their  route.  They  would  *Jm  . 
in  many  instances,  enter  upon  thetoi: 
without  that  preliminary  informaticL 
so  necessary  to  appreciate  the  antiqui- 
ties. A  visit  to  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
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and  to  the  other  Etrnscan  collections 
in  the  capital*  will  prepare  the  tourist 
for  this  excursion  more  completely  than 
any  descriptions  in  books,  and  render 
the  journey  much  more  interesting. 

The    tourist    who    has    explored 
the  country  from  Florence  to  Rome 
by  Siena  (Routes  105  and  107)  will 
have   visited  Volterra,    one    of   the 
most  interesting  Etruscan    cities    in 
Central  Italy;  and  may  have  made 
an   excursion    from    Viterbo   to    the 
cavern-sepulchres   of   Castel    d'Asso, 
Norchia,  and   Bieda,    and   have  ex- 
plored Sutri  and  Veii  on  the  same 
route.     On  the  road  from  Florence 
by  Perugia  he  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  walls  of 
Cortona,    the    Etruscan    remains    at 
Perugia,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fortified 
city  of  Falerii  near  Civita  Castellana. 
If  he  has  traversed  the  central  road 
from    Perugia    to  Montefiascone    by 
Citta  della  Pieve  and  Orvieto,  he  will 
have  examined  the  remains  at  Chiusi, 
the  capital  of  Porsenna.    These  cities 
are  better  known  and  more  accessible 
than  those  we  are  about  to  deseribe, 
but   they   are    not  more    interesting 
or  instructive.    The  sites  which  may 
be  made  the  object  of  an  excursion 
from  Rome  are  Ccere  and  Pyrgos,  lying 
near    the    road   to    Civita  Vecchia; 
and    those    situated    between   Civita 
Vecchia  and  Viterbo,  viz.   Tarquinii, 
Vulci,  Tuscania,  Ac.    If  the  traveller 
should  not  have  visited   Viterbo,   he 
can  do  so  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ex- 
ploring Bieda,  Norchia,  Castel  d'Asso, 
Sutri,   and  Veii.    As  many  of  these 
places  have  no  inns,  the  traveller  should 
endeavour    to    furnish   himself  with 
introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned 
persons    who  have    laboured   in    il- 
lustrating their  respective  localities, 
and  are  always  ready  to  extend  their 
assistance  to  strangers.    It  is  scarcely 
less  necessary  to  carry  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  particularly  if  he  intends  to 
make  any  digressions  from  the  more 
frequented  roads.    Those  persons  who 
have  either  not  had  time  or  opportunity  | 
to  study  the  Etruscan  collections  at  J 
Rome  will  derive  every  information 
from  Mr.  Dennis's  *  Cities  and  Ceme-  | 


teries  of  Etruria,'  which  is  a  real  Hand- 
book to  ancient  Etruria;  and  from 
Carina's  '  Etruria  Maritima  nella  di- 
zione  Pontificia/  in  folio,  which,  al- 
though too  bulky  to  carry,  ought  to  be 
consulted  before  setting  out  on  this 
interesting  excursion.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  'Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria'  will  also  convey  useful  in- 
formation on  a  region  to  which  she 
was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of 
English  travellers  in  more  recent  times. 
The  first  two  works  contain  valuable 
maps  and  plans  which  add  greatly  to 
their  utility. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia is  described  under  Rte.  100  in 
the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy,  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  linger  by  the  way 
can  make  Cervetri,  Palo,  or  Civita 
Vecchia  the  resting-place  for  the  first 
night :  it  is,  however,  since  the 
opening  of  the  rly.,  easy  to  proceed 
from  Rome  to  Corneto  in  a  day 
without  sleeping  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
The  first  Etruscan  antiquities  which 
occur  are  at  Monterone,  a  mile  before 
reaching  Palo,  where  some  remarkable 
tumuli,  opened  in  1838  by  the  late 
duchess  of  Sermoneta,  may  be  exa- 
mined :  they  have  been  noticed  in  our 
description  of  the  road  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rte.  100). 

Cebvetri 

(Agvlla,  Care),  27  m.  from  Rome. 

[The  best  mode  of  visiting  Cervetri, 
and  which  can  be  done  in  a  day  from 
Rome,  will  be — by  rly.  to  Palo  in  an 
hour,  and  from  there  to  Cervetri  in  a 
light  vehicle  to  be  easily  obtained  by 
writing  beforehand  (there  is  a  daily 
post  conveyance  for  letters)  to  Cervetri, 
to  the  Corriere  della  Posta,  Benedetti 
Girolamo,  or  to  the  innkeeper  Rosati 
when  the  party  is  large.  The  mail- 
cart,  a  gig  on  springs,  leaves  the  Palo 
stat.  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  trains 
from  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
can  accommodate  two  persons;  and 
Rosati  has  a  convenient  caleche  which 
he  will  send  to  Palo.  By  these  means 
visitors  leaving  Rome  in  the  morning 
will  reach  Cervetri  about  9  a.m.,  have 
time  to  see  everything  of  interest,  and 
to  return   to   Palo  for   the    evening 
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trains  proceeding  to  Rome  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  pedestrian  who  does  not 
fear  a  walk  across  the  fields  of  less  than 
4  m.  may  reach  Cervetri  in  about  an 
hoar ;  4  hours  will  suffice  to  visit  much 
that  is  worth  seeing,  so  that  the  travel- 
ler can  perform  the  whole  excursion 
without  fatigue,  even  in  a  winter's  day, 
and  get  back  to  Rome  by  the  evening 
train  for  dinner.  Persons  proceeding 
on  horseback  from  Rome  will  find  a 
bridle-path  about  1  m.  beyond  Pali- 
doro,  on  the  old  post-road,  passing 
through  extensive  plantations  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Torlonia.  On  arriving  at 
Cervetri  it  will  be  well  to  procure  horses 
or  donkeys,  or,  what  will  be  still  better, 
to  write  a  few  days  beforehand  to  Pas- 
segieri,  the  local  guide,  or  Rosati,  to 
be  in  attendance  with  them.  The  best 
mode  of  seeing  everything  will  be  to 
commence  by  taking  the  road  leading 
to  Monte  Cucco,  which  skirts  the  Au- 
gustinian  convent,  traversing  the  site 
of  Caere  in  its  greatest  length  to  the 
Porta  Coperta,  passing  on  rt.  the  Roman 
theatre  and  the  recent  excavations  near 
it ;  from  the  Porta  Coperta  descending 
to  the  Buffalareccia,  near  which  are  the 
best  preserved  portions  of  the  City 
Walls;  and  then  ascending  a  ravine 
lined  with  sepulchres  to  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Necropolis  or  Bandi- 
taccia ;  then  visiting  the  different  tombs 
on  it,  and  returning  to  Cervetri  to  lunch. 
This  first  part  of  the  excursion  will  re- 
quire 3  or  4  hrs. ;  the  second  2}  to  3: 
examining  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb, 
descending  into  the  ravine  of  the  Vac- 
cina to  the  Grotta  di  Campana,  to  the 
Monte  Abetone  and  the  recent  excava- 
tions on  the  Monte  Padulo,  and  then 
to  the  Grotta  di  Torlonia,  which  is 
about  4  m.  from  the  village.] 

Inn:  the  house  of  Pacifico  Rosati, 
a  vetturino,  clean  beds  (where  even  a 
not  over  fastidious  lady  could  lodge— 
F.  W.  G.,  Feb.  1859),  and  obliging 
people ;  but  travellers  had  better  carry 
their  own  provisions.  The  best  guide 
to  the  tombs  was  Flavio  Passegieri,  a 
tobacconist  in  the  Piazza,  who  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  locked  tombs ;  he  is, 
however,  rather  old,  but  his  son  Gio- 
vanni is  an  active  and  intelligent  one 
(two  clean-looking  beds  can  also  be 


obtained  at  Passegieri's  house—  Duk  of 
St.  A.,  1859).    Should  the  P.'s  be  out 
of  the  way,  Benedetti  the  corriero,  or 
the  local  director  (Capo  Scavatore)  of 
Sig.  Calabresi's  excavations,  will  prove 
good  guides.    The  road  to  Cervetri, 
which  is  now  excellent,  turns  off  from 
the  post-road  2  m.  beyond  Palo,  about 
i  m.  after  crossing  the  Vaccina  stream, 
and  is  practicable  for  carriages.    Cer- 
vetri is  the  representative  of  a  city 
whose  antiquity  carries  us  even  beyond 
the  Etruscans,  to  a  period  more  than 
13  centuries  anterior  to  our  era.    It 
is  the  Agylla  of  the  Pelasgi  and  the 
Caere  of  the  Etruscans,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  the  capital  of  Mezen tins  when 
JEneas  arrived  in  Italy.    In  regard  to 
its  ancient  names,  Herodotus,  and  the 
Greek  writers  before   the  Augustas 
age,   call   it  Agylla,  and  the  Latin 
Caere,  except  when   the  poets  intro- 
duce the  more  ancient  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  metre.    The  Agylla  of  the 
Greeks  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  in 
conjunction  with  the  aborigines,  if  it 
had  not  been  previously  founded  by  the 
Siculi.    Dionysius  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  says 
that  it  changed  its  name  when  subdued 
by  the  Etruscans.    Strabo,  however, 
tells  us  (lib.  v.  c.  ii.)  that  the  sev 
name  was  derived  from  the  salutation 
X«j£i,  with  which  the  Lydians  on  their 
invasion  were  hailed  from  the  walk 
by  the  Pelasgi.    From  its  wealth  and 
importance  it  became  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  League;  and 
Strabo  mentions  it  as  the  only   city 
of  Etruria  whose  inhabitants  abstained 
from  piracy  from  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.    When  Rome  was  invaded  by 
the  Gauls,  Caere  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  seat 
there  for  safety  with  the  sacred  fire; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romacs 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the  priests  of 
Caere,  a  circumstance  from  which  an- 
tiquaries have  derived  the  etymology  of 
the  word   ceremony    (caremonia).    In 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  importance;  and  Strabo 
says  that  in  his  day  it  had  preserved 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  its  ancient  splen- 
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dour.  It  appe&re,  however,  from  in- 
scriptions, and  especially  from  a  re- 
markable one  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  that  Caere  obtained 
a  great  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
for  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  Aquae 
Caeretanse:  they  are  still  frequented 
under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Sasso, 
about  4  m.  W.  of  the  modern  Cer- 
vetri.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  late  as 
the  11th  century,  when  it  had  consi- 
derably declined.  It  appears  to  have 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  until 
the  beginning  of  the  13th,  when  the 
new  settlement  of  Ceri  Nuovo  was 
founded,  and  the  name  of  Cerveteri 
(C&re  Vetua)  was  applied  to  the  ancient 
locality.  At  this  time  it  belonged  to  the 
Bonaventura  or  Venturini  family,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Orsinis.  It  was 
sold  by  them  in  1674  to  the  Ruspoli 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  still  re- 
mains. The  description  of  Virgil,  who 
tells  us  that  Mezentius  led  1000  men 
from  it  to  the  assistance  of  Turnus,  is 
still  applicable  to  the  locality : — 

"Hand   procul   hino  saxo    lnoolitur  fandata 
vetoato 
Urbis  Agyllinn  sedes ;  ubi  Lydia  qaondam 
Gens,  beUo  pneclara,  jugia  insedit  Etruscia. 
Hanc  multoe  florentem   annos  rex   deind© 

superbo 
Imperto  scBvia  tenuit  Mezentius  armia." 

JBn.  viii.  478. 

It  stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table-land, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  W.f  by  precipices  of  coarse  red 
volcanic  tufa,  called  Neffro  by  the 
inhabitants,  which  are  not  less  in  some 
places  than  50  feet  in  height.  Two 
streams  run  through  these  ravines, 
the  Vaccina  and  that  of  the  Madonna 
de'  Canneti,  which  unite  below  the 
town.  On  the  western  side  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  strength 
of  its  position.  The  modern  village  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis :  it  is  a  poor  place  of  210 
Inhab.,  with  a  mediaeval  gate,  and  re- 
mains of  towers  of  a  castle,  and  a  large 
palace  belonging  to  the  Ruspoli  family, 
the  head  of  which  derives  his  feudal  title 
of  prince  of  Cervetri  from  it.  The  city 
of  Caere  was  not  less  than  4  or  5  m.  in 
circuit,  and  covered  the  whole  table-land 


to  the  E.  of  the  point  on  which  Cervetri 
is  built,  between  Monte  Abetone  and 
the  hill  of  the  Necropolis.    The  Ven- 
turinis  and  Orsinis  surrounded  it  with 
fortifications,  of  large  blocks  of  tufa 
taken  from  the  ancient  walls,  which 
are    of  rectangular    masonry;    some 
rare  remains  of  these  latter  are  still 
visible  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  of 
La  Buffalareccia  opposite  the  Necro- 
polis. 8  of  the  gates  may  be  traced,  with 
2  roads  leading  to  them ;  one  paved  in 
the  direction  of  Veii,  the  other  to  Pyrgos, 
the  port  of  Caere,  the  modern  Santa 
Severa.     The  hill  of  the  Necropolis, 
now  called  La  Banditaccia,  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine  in  which 
runs  a  small  stream  called  the  Ruscello 
della  Madonna  de'  Canneti ;  its  surface 
is  excavated  into  pits  and  caverns ;  and 
in  its  cliffs  are  ranges  of  tombs.    There 
are   no  architectural   facades  to    the 
tombs,  but  several  of  those  on  the  Ban- 
ditaccia are  surmounted  by  tumuli  or 
pyramids,  the  base  of  which  generally 
consists  of  a  circular  portion,  cut  out 
in  the  solid  tufa  of  the  hill,  beneath 
which  are  the   sepulchral    chambers, 
varied  in  style  and  form,  to  which  a 
long  passage  descending  from  the  sur- 
face leads.    In  1829  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  was  directed   to   the  se- 
pulchres of  this   Necropolis,   by  the 
number  of  curious  remains  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of 
Monsignore   Kegolini,  the  archpriest 
of  the  town,  and  by  General  Galassi. 
The    remarkable  tomb    which    bears 
their  joint  names,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  presently,  was    discovered  in 
1836 ;  several  others  of  very  great,  and 
in  some  respects  unique,  interest,  were 
opened  in    1845,    and   a   still  larger 
number   in    1846.     We  shall  briefly 
notice  the  most  remarkable,  referring 
for  greater  details  to  Mr.  Dennis*  work, 
describing  more  in  detail  those  disco- 
vered since  that  gentleman's  visit  to 
Cervetri,  beginning  with  those  on  the 
hill  of  the  Banditaccia : — 1 .  The  first  is 
a  large  square  one  with  a  fiat  roof,  sup- 
ported by  2  square  fluted  pilasters,  and 
rows  of  niches  for  bodies  both  in  the 
walls  and  in  the  benches  which  sur- 
round them ;  at  the  extremity  is  an 
inner  chamber,  with  a  couch  for  two 
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bodies ;  this  tomb,  being  considerably 
beneath  the  surface,  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  more  than  20  steps.  2.  A 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  a  small  door,  and 
remarkable  for  an  arm-chair  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  sepulchral  couches.  It  is  some- 
times called,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  Grotta  delta  Sedia,  though  there  are 
other  tombs  which  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  name.  3.  Tomb  of  the  Tarquins, 
discovered  in  1846,  a  sepulchre  of  2 
chambers  and  2  stories ;  the  outer  and 
upper  one  leading  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  second  and  larger  one,  called 
by  the  peasantry,  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  inscriptions,  the  "Grotta 
delle  Iscrizioni."  This  chamber  is  35 
feet  square,  with  2  square  pillars  in 
the  centre,  upon  one  of  which  is  a  shield, 
and  is  surrounded  by  double  benches. 
The  upper  portions  of  its  walls  are 
hollowed  into  oblong  niches  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a 
square  aperture  communicating  with 
the  surface.  On  different  parts  of  the 
walls  and  sepulchral  couches  the  name 
of  Tarquin,  or  Tarchnas,  occurs  nearly 
40  times,  thus  confirming  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  that  celebrated  family. 
4.  Tomb  called  the  Grotta  delle  Sedie 
e  Scudi,  from  containing  2  arm-chairs 
and  footstools  carved  out  of  the 
rock,  and  shields  in  relief  on  the 
wall  above  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
sepulchral  couches  on  the  sides.  The 
form  of  this  tomb  is  that  of  an  ancient 
house,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  con- 
taining the  seats,  out  of  which  open  2 
sepulchral  chambers.  5.  Grotta  del  Tri- 
cliniOy  discovered  by  Marchese  Cam- 
pana  in  1846,  a  single  chamber,  with 
a  broad  bench  of  rock  for  the  dead. 
It  contains  bas-reliefs  of  a  wild  boar 
and  a  panther  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  its  walls  are  painted 
with  representations  of  a  banqueting 
scene,  which  have  so  greatly  suffered 
from  damp  as  to  be  now  nearly  effaced. 
The  few  heads  which  are  still  visible 
are  very  beautiful,  and  Greek  in  their 
character.  6.  A  tomb  of  great  an- 
tiquity, with  rude  paintings  of  men 
and  parti-coloured  animals,  stags, 
lions,  rams,  &c.     7.  La  Grotta  dei  Pi- 


lastri,  called  by  the  guides  delta  BcV  < 
Architettotra.  It  consists  of  2  chambers— 
the  outer  one  having  the  roof  supported 
by  2  pilasters,  the  inner  one  raised 
with  a  couch  for  2  bodies.  A  good 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  this  tomb 
from  the  surface.  8.  Near  the  latter, 
La  Grotta  delle  Urnet  a  tomb  with 
painted  couches,  containing  3  largeurns 
or  sarcophagi  of  white  marble ;  one  of 
them  in  the  form  of  a  house  or  temple, 
with  tiled  roof,  and  the  other  2  having 
on  their  lids  recumbent  figures,  with 
lions  and  sphinxes  at  the  corners ;  the 
drapery  of  the  figures  and  the  style 
of  execution  show  high  antiquity. 
These  urns  contained  human  corpses ; 
the  recumbent  figures  on  both  are 
of  men,  one  lying  on  his  side  and 
both  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers : 
being  in  statuary  marble  instead  of 
alabaster,  as  once  supposed,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  rude  representations  of  Hippo- 
campi. 9.  A  tomb  divided  into  3 
portions  by  fluted  pillars  with  richly 
carved  capitals ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  a  deep  recess  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  in  which  is  a 
sepulchral  couch  cut  into  the  rock, 
with  painted  cushions  at  its  head. 
10.  Tomb  of  the  Bas-reliefs,  This  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  tomb 
about  Cervetri,  and  was  discovered  in 
1850  by  Campana,  at  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Banditaccia;  like  all  the 
other  sepulchres  of  this  locality,  it  is 
entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  descending 
between  walls  or  massive  masonry,  con- 
sisting of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa. 
The  sepulchral  chamber,  which  is 
single,  is  an  oblong  square,  having  3 
niches  on  each  side,  except  on  that  by 
which  we  enter,  where  there  are  only 
two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door ;  the 
roof  is  finely  divided  into  4  compart- 
ments, terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle, 
as  in  some  Gothic  vaults,  and  supported 
by  2  square  pilasters,  the  whole  cut  out 
in  the  tufa ;  5  of  the  8  sides  of  these 
pillars  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  sacrificial  instruments, 
hatchets,  knives,  daggers,  skewers  boned 
together,  long  Etruscan  trumpets  /"*'- 
tact  or  lituif  the  singular  twisted  rods 
seen  in  the  processions  on  the  Etruscan 
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paintings  of  Corneto ;  a  warrior's  tra- 
velling-bag, very  like  a  modern  one, 
with  a  disk  attached  to  it ;  a  double- 
hinged  door-post,  a  bronze  vessel  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  gong,  a  club  at- 
tached to  a  cord  similar  to  the  weapon 
used  by  the  Roman  batchers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  killing  cattle,  a  tally  of  cir- 
cular dies  on  their  string,  a  cat  playing 
with  a  mouse,  and  a  doe  with  a  lizard ; 
a  goose,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Proser- 
pine;   Etruscan   vases    sculptured   in 
relief  as  hung  on  nails,  &c. :  the  whole 
evidently  intended  to  represent  objects 
belonging  to  the  dead,  instead  of  the 
objects  themselves  being  left.     Over 
the  door  are  two  short-horned  bulls' 
heads,  with  wreaths,  and  on  the  archi- 
trave over  one  of  the  neighbouring 
couches  a  flat  dish,  exactly  the  shape 
of  those  used  by  the  Italian  butchers 
carrying  meat  to  their  customers ;  and 
on   the  jambs  of   the   door    circular 
Etruscan  trumpets.      On    the   lateral 
niches  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
heads  reposing  on  a  stone  pillow,  the 
red  painting  of  which  still  remains; 
on  each  were  found  the  bronze  armour 
and  helmet  of  the  deceased.      In  the 
centre  and  back  of  the  chamber  is  a 
couch,  on  which  lay  two  corpses,  with 
a  singular  bas-relief  beneath  of  Mantus 
or  the  Etruscan  Cerberus,  with  a  figure 
holding  in  one  hand  a  serpent,  and  in 
the  other  what  resembles  a  steering- 
oar  on  one  side,  and  on  the  frieze  above 
two  busts  of  male  bearded  figures,  one 
unfortunately  mutilated.    On  the  frieze 
which  joins  the  wall  to  the  roof  and 
over  the  couches  are  representations  of 
military  implements,  circular  shields, 
helmets,     swords,     daggers,     ocree, 
painted  in  red  and  in  yellow.     All 
these    curious    bas-reliefs,   so   correct 
in    their    delineation    of   the  objects 
intended  to  be  represented,  are  partly 
cat    out    of  die    tufa    in  which    the 
chamber  is  excavated,  and  partly  in 
stucco ;  thev  were  all  painted,  several 
still   retaining    their  colours.      Upon 
one  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  is 
an  oblong  space  or  tablet  with  several 
parallel    lines  resembling    a    picture- 
frame,  on  which  probably  was  an  in- 
scription.   The  floor  is  raised  on  the 
the  sides,  and  is  divided  off  into  ob- 


long compartments  ;  on  each  of  these 
compartments  lay  a  skeleton  ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  deeper  floor.  The 
door,  like  most  of  those  at  Cevetri,  is 
of  the  Egyptian  form,  wide  below  and 
narrowing  upwards.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened  skeletons  of  warriors  were 
found  in  nil  the  niches  covered  with 
their  armour,  which  has  been  removed 
to  the  Campana  Museum;  the  name 
of  Matvnas,  engraved  in  the  Etruscan 
character,  which  was  found  here,  was 
probably  that  of  the  family  to  which 
this  most  interesting  hypogeum  be- 
longed.* II.  The  Regolirii -  Qalasai 
Tomb,  discovered  in  1836  by  the  Pre- 
late and  General  whose  names  it  bears ; 
it  is  on  the  hill  S.  of  the  town,  and 
situated  in  a  field,  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Palo,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
surmounted  by  an  immense  pyramidal 
mound,  the  base  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  sepulchral 
chambers  for  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
It  is  a  narrow  chamber,  60  feet  long, 
with  sides  and  roof  vaulted  in  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch  with  an  horizontal 
lintel  or  top,  and  so  formed  bv  gra- 
dually hewing  away  the  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  masonry  (the  lower 

Eart  being  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  the 
ill)  to  a  smooth  surface,  as  we  see  at 
Arpino  and  other  Pelasgic  cities,  thus 
showing  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  circular  arch.  This 
long  vaulted  chamber  was  divided  into 
2  portions  by  a  wall.  In  the  outer 
one  were  found  a  bronze  bier;  a  4- 
wheeled  car  of  bronze,  6uppo6ed  to 
have  been  the  funereal  one ;  a  small 
bronze  tray  on  4  wheels,  considered 
to  be  an  incense-burner;  an  iron  altar 
on  a  tripod;  several  bronze  shields, 
beautifully  embossed;  some  arrows  ^ 
2  caldrons  on  tripods  ;  several  bronze 
vessels  suspended  from  a  recess  in 
the  roof  by  bronze  nails ;  and  numerous 
earthenware  figures,  the  Lares  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  wall  which  closed  to  a 
certain  height  the  inner  chamber,  pro* 
bably  separating  it  from  the  outer  one, 

*  Very  good  representation!  of  this  tomb  have 
been  given  by  Sir  O.  Wilkinson;  less  accurate 
ones  by  M.  Noel  Desvergera  in  Ma  '  Etrurie  et 
Etnuqnes.'    Paris,  1864. 
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'were  found  attached  several  vessels  of 
silver;  from  the  vault  and  sides  were 
suspended  bronze  ones,  some  bearing 
the  name  of  "  Larthia ;"  and  on  the 
floor,  without  bier  or  sarcophagus,  lay 
the  most  marvellous  collection  of 
gold  ornaments  discovered  in  a  single 
tomb  in  modern  times,  and  evi- 
dently occupying  the  6pots  where  they 
had  fallen  when  the  body  they  once 
adorned  had  crumbled  to  dust.  The 
richness  and  abundance  of  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  gold  ornaments 
have  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  occupant  of  the  chamber  was  a 
person  of  high  rank.  All  the  jewellery, 
Dronzes,  vases,  &c.,  discovered  in  this 
tomb  have  been  removed  to  Rome, 
and  now  form  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  at 
the  Vatican.  Opening  on  either  side  into 
the  outer  chamber  are  two  oval  cells ; 
in  that  on  the  1.  were  found  several 
bronze  vessels,  and  in  the  opposite  one 
small  cinerary  urns  and  figures  in 
terracotta.  The  great  outer  chamber 
of  the  Regolini-Galassi  tomb  contained 
probably  the  body  of  a  warrior,  the 
inner  one  that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank ; 
the  lateral  oval  cells  are  probably  of  a 
later  period ;  indeed,  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  the  inner  chamber  was 
the  original  sepulchre,  and  the  outer 
one  a  mere  vestibule  belonging  to  it, 
which  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
burying  -  place.  There  is  nothing 
now  remaining  for  the  traveller  to 
examine  but  the  remarkable  archi- 
tecture of  the  chambers.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  tomb  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  antiquarian  speculation  : 
Canina  considers  that  it  is  at  least 
3000  years  old,  or  about  coeval  with 
the  Trojan  war;  and  that,  like  the 
circular  tombs  at  Tarquinii  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Yulci,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle. 
12.  About  a  mile  from  this  tomb,  on 
the  S. -western  side  of  Monte  Abetone, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Grove  of  Sylvanus,  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil, is  a  very  interesting  tomb,  opened 
by  Marquis  Campana  in  1850,  ana  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  furniture  and  fittings  exactly  as 
they  were  discovered.    The  sepulchral 


chamber  is  divided  in  3  compartments 
by  pilasters :  on  the  roof  of  the  first  is 
the  singular  fanlight  ornament  which 
always  indicates  a  high  antiquity ;  in 
the  second  are  2  sepulchral  couches 
in  the  solid  rock,  on  which  still  lay 
until  lately  the  skulls  of  their  2  occu- 
pants, and  the  black  dust  into  which 
the  bodies  have  crumbled:  some 
earthen  pans  and  jars  complete  the 
furniture ;  in  the  third,  on  a  bench  of 
rock,  are  several  vases  of  various  sixes. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  stucco  re- 
liefs, warlike  implements,  and  oihen 
used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  M 
Tomb  of  the  Vestibulo  Hotondo,  on 
the  Monte  d'Oro,  a  circular  chamber 
reached  by  a  descending  flight  of 
steps,  out  of  which  opens  an  oblong 
one  supported  by  pillars  and  having 
2  sepulchral  niches  on  the  sides ;  the 
fan-form  vault  of  this  inner  chamber 
is  remarkable.  14.  A  mile  from  this 
tomb,  on  the  Monte  Padula,  in  a  spot 
difficult  of  access,  is  another  sur- 
mounted by  ruins  of  a  square  tumulus, 
and  reached  by  a  passage  .formed  of 
converging  blocks.  It  consists  of  a 
vestibule,  on  each  side  of  which  opens 
a  sepulchral  chamber  with  2  conches; 
of  a  large  central  hall,  in  which  an? 
2  couches  and  a  chair  cut  out  of  the 
rock;  and  of  an  inner  chamber  of 
smaller  dimensions.  In  the  larger  one 
with  two  couches  were  found  the  bones 
of  a  horse,  probably  laid  here  beside  the 
warrior  who  occupied  the  neighbour- 
ing couch.  15.  Not  far  from  the  latter 
another  tomb,  also  covered  by  remai  nsof 
a  tumulus,  is  called  the  Grotta  Toriotui. 
It  is  approached  by  a  long  passage  in 
the  hill-side,  terminating  in  a  vesii- 
qule,  now  open  to  the  surface,  with 
pilasters  of  Greek  character ;  beneath 
this  the  sepulchral  vault  is  entered  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  Like  many  of  the 
other  sepulchres  we  have  described,  it 
is  divided  into  2  chambers,  the  first 
or  largest  of  which  contains  no  less 
than  54  sepulchral  couches.  Though  it 
had  evidently  been  plundered  in  past 
ages,  even  of  its  vases,  the  skeletons 
when  it  was  opened  a  few  years  back, 
were  found  on  these  couches,  bat 
they  soon  crumbled  into  dust  under 
exposure  to    the    atmosphere.     The 
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inner  or  terminal  chamber  has  a  single 
place  for  2  bodies. 

Several  sepulchres  were  opened  by 
Sig.  Calabresi  on  the  Banditaccia,  Dear 
the  Porta  Coperta,  and  the  Bufola- 
reccia,  in  1859  and  1860,  but  without 
finding  any  remarkable  works  of  art. 
Other  excavations  are  now  in  progress 
by  the  same  gentleman  on  Monte  Pa- 
dula,  where  some  good  bronzes  were 
dug  out  in  May,  1861.  Nearly  all  the 
fine  vases,  bronzes,  and  jewellery  by 
Sig.  Calabrese  and  others  discovered  of 
late  years  at  Cervetri,  are  now  in  Sig. 
Castellani's  collection  at  Rome. 

Ceri  Nuovo,  a  hamlet  of  70  souls,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  of  tufa, 
3  m.  E.  of  Cervetri.  It  was  founded,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  in  the  13th 
century.  In  the  contests  of  the  Roman 
barons  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  subject  to 
Cola  di  Rienzo.  In  the  15th  century  it 
belonged  to  the  Orsinis  of  Anguillara, 
who  built  there  a  new  fortress  in  1470. 
It  afterwards  passed  to  the  Cesis, 
Borromeos,  Odescalchis,  and  Torlonias. 
There  are  some  tombs  in  its  vicinity, 
bat  they  contain  nothing  to  call  for  a 
detailed  description. 

The  site  of  Pyrgos,  the  ancient  port 
and  arsenal  of  Caere,  is  placed  by 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Severa,  upon  the 
coast,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  railway  to 
Civita  Vecchia.  (See  Handbook  for  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Rte.  100.) 

COBNXTO  (TaBQUINII). 

The  easiest  way  of  reaching  Corneto* 
from  Civita  Vecchia  will  be  by  rail- 
way; the  distance  about  8  m.  to  the 
station  at  Vallegatta,  where  carriages 
to  the  town  may  be  procured,  al- 
though it  will  always  be  better  to  order 
them  beforehand;  the  distance  2  m., 
the  road  constantly  ascending.  The 
railway  follows  the  coast-line  for  about 
3  m.  to  Torre  di  Valdaliga,  and  then 
strikes  more  inland.  The  country  it 
traverses' is  chiefly  covered  with  myr- 
tles and  lentiscus.  The  line  crosses 
the  Mignone  little  more  than  midway 
t>etween  the  2  towns,  and  proceeds 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Corneto. 
On  the  coast  2  m.,  to  the  1.,  is  Porto 
Clementine,  and  near  it  the  high  Torre 


di  Corneto,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject. The  wooded  hills  on  the  rt.  of 
the  road  abound  in  wild  boars,  which 
afford  excellent  sport  during  the 
winter. 

Corneto  (Inns :  there  is  an  inn  at  the 
-Palazzaccio  with  a  fair  Trattoria  on 
the  ground-floor  ;  it  was  formerly  the 
palace  of  Card.  Vitelleschi,  and  will  be 
hereafter  noticed  for  its  architecture  ; 
but  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  spend  a  few 
days  here  will  find  more  comfortable 
quarters  in  every  respect  at  the  Casa 
Moirano,  with  very  obliging  people), 
an  episcopal  city  of  about  4000  In- 
hab.,  rose  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  Tarquinii, 
whose  site  is  about  l£  m.  N.E.  of  it. 
It  was  made  a  city  by  Eugenius  IV. 
in  1432,  and  is  surrounded  by  pictu- 
resque battlemented  walls  and  towers, 
which    belong    probably   to    a    still 
earlier  period.    The  first  bishop  of 
Tarquinii  was  Apulejus,  a.d.  465,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  fourth  occupant 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Corneto, 
which   must  therefore   have  been  a 
place  of  some  consequence  before  the 
close  of  the  6th  century.  It  was  remark- 
able during  the  struggles  of  theGuelphs 
and  Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to 
the  popes,  and  was   the  place  near 
which  Gregory  XI.  landed  when  he 
brought  back  the  Holy  See  from  Avi- 
gnon to  Rome.     The  city  stands  on  a 
hill   overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  it  is 
a  picturesque    and    imposing   object. 
The  old  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  12th 
century,  called  S.  Maria  di  Castello, 
was  so  seriously  injured  by  lightning 
in  1810  that  it  is  now  abandoned :  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  doorway  with  a 
round  {arch  formerly    covered    with 
mosaics,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
some  Latin  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Tarquinii. 
There   is   a  curious    pulpit  of  1209, 
made,  as  stated  on  an  inscription,  by 
Giov.  de  Guido,  Civis  Romano,  with 
sculptures  in  a  very  rude  style,  espe- 
cially of  lions  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  it.    The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar,  bearing  the  date  of  1060, 
must    have  been   brought  here  from 
some  other  ch.    In  the  aisle,  forming 
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a  step,  is  a  marble  slab,  inscribed  with 
the  words  "Larth.  Veichas  Thui- 
cesu,"  in  Etruscan  characters.  The 
sculptured  Ambo  is  a  good  work  of 
the  13th  century,  with  the  name  of  its 
author  upon  it.  The  lofty  tower  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  4  statues  of 
horses  which  were  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Tarquinii,  and  placed  at  the 
angles  of  the  campanile.  Many  of  the 
houses  and  churches  of  Corneto  are 
ornamented  with  marbles  and  columns 
from  the  ancient  city,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  interesting  as  affording  good 
examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  The  large 
palace  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  now  the 
inn  called  the  Palazzaccio,  presents  fine 
and  characteristic  details  of  the  do- 
mestic Gothic  of  the  15th  century. 
The  Palazzo  Comunale  contains  some 
frescoes  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Corneto,  among  which  is  one  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  city  to  the  ancient 
Corytus,  an  assumption  of  antiquity  to 
which  Corneto  has  no  kind  of  preten- 
sion. Among  the  private  palaces  may 
be  mentioned  the  P.  Bruschi,  with  its 
charming  gardens ;  many  of  the  anti* 
quities  formerly  here,  however,  have 
been  sold.  The  upper  garden,  with  its 
cypress  grove,  in  which  have  been 
placed  several  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  is 
a  very  striking  point  from  the  exten- 
sive view  it  commands  over  the  sea,  the 
Promontory  of  Argentaro,  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
P.  Falzacappa  contains  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  Sig.  Pianciani  pos- 
sesses some  specimens  of  Etruscan 
sculptures  recently  discovered.  The 
Frateili  Bruschi  are  dealers  in  Etrus- 
can vases,  scarabeei,  and  bronzes.  The 
ch.  of  one  qf  the  convents  of  nuns 
contained  the  remains  of  the  mother  of 
Napoleon,  and  Cardinal  Pesch,  who 
died  at  Rome,  until  they  were  removed 
to  Ajaccip,  in  Corsica,  a  few  years  since. 
The  modern  town  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
necropolis  qf  tjie  £truscan  city, 

^h<>  best  guide  to  thp  tombs  wiR  be 
Antonio  Frangioni,'  Guida  delta  Hbmbe 
Etrusche.  to  be  found  at  the  Palazzo 
Cpn,Wuial?r        ■-""•■  **" 


The  site  of  Tarquinii  is  about  1$  m. 
from  the  modern  city,  by  a  road  prac- 
ticable only  on  foot  or  horseback.    It 
occupies  a  flat  table-land  still  called 
Turchina,  and  is  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipices throughout  nearly  its  entire  cir- 
cuit, and  encirled,  as  most  Etruscan 
cities  were,  by  two  torrents,  the  Al- 
bucu  and  Sarriva,  which  unite  before 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Marta. 
At   the  extremities  of  the  hill  were 
formerly  two  towers  called  la  Civitella 
and  la  Castellina ;  on  the  site  of  the 
latter  is  a  deserted  convent.    The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  was  probably  the 
arx  or  citadel  of  the  Etruscan  citv. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  and 
once  magnificent  city  but  some  founda- 
tions of  buildings  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  consisting  of  parallelograms  of 
soft  stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etrof- 
can  masonry,  a  fragment  of  the  city  wall 
over  an  ancient  arch  on  the  N.  side, 
and  a  tomb  sunk  in  the  rock  beneath 
the  surface  like  a  cellar,  and  afford- 
ing an  unique  exception  to  the  Etrus- 
can custom    of  burying   their    dead 
beyond    the    city    walls.     The    posi- 
tion of  7   gates  may  be  recognised: 
from  that  on    the   S.  side  a  paved 
road    leads   to  Montarozzi,    the  Ne- 
cropolis.   Tarquinii  was  the  religions, 
if  not  the  political  metropolis  of  an- 
cient Etruna.     It  was  founded  nearly 
1 200  years  before  the  Christian  era  by 
Tarchon,  who  assisted  iEneas  against 
Turnus.    Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who 
settled  here  about  B.C.  658,  introduced 
many  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece, 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  city.    His 
eldest  son,  a  Lucumo  or  prince,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  TanaquU,  when 
he  migrated  to   Rome,   assumed  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.    The  ftct 
is  interesting,  not  only  in  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  Rome.but  because 
the  names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
found  among  the  sepulchres. 

A  deep  and  broad  valley,  through 
which  runs  the  Sarriva  torrent,  separates 
the  rocky  hill  of  Turcljipa  from  thai 
of  Montarozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis. 
Tftiis  hill  is  one  of  tn,e  most  instruc- 
tive sites  of  fitrnria.  Its  surface  h 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  collec- 
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tion  of  tumuli,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  painted 
tombs,  which  are  invariably  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface.  A  few  years  ago 
the  tumuli  were  comparatively  per- 
fect, but  they  have  now  mostly  disap- 
peared, and  the  uneven  surface  presents 
only  a  number  of  shapeless  mounds 
overgrown  with  shrubs,  or  the  open 

fits  leading  to  the  painted  sepulchres, 
t  is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etrus- 
can student  has  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  religious 
customs,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  the  last  centy ., 
by  Mr.  Bytes,  an  Englishman  residing 
at  Borne ;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. The  excavations  were  not 
pursued  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Cantno  and  Musignano, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  by 
his  own  interesting  researches.  The 
great  discoverer  about  Corneto  has 
been  Signor  Awolta,  who  considers 
that  the  Necropolis  extended  over 
16  square  m.,  and  conjectures,  from 
the  2000  tombs  which  have  been 
opened  in  recent  years,  that  their  total 
number  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2,000,000.  Of  the  tumuli  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Monterozzi,  nearly  all 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  ex- 
amined appear  to  have  had  a  circular 
base  of  masonry  surmounted  by  a  cone 
of  earth.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
now  visible  is  known  as  the  "Mauso- 
leo,"  and  is  built  of  hewn  blocks  of 
travertine  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  The 
interior  is  worthy  of  examination*  on 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof  terminating 
in  a  square  head.  Among  these  tumuli 
in  1823  Signor  Awolta  discovered  the 
virgin  tomb  which  first  directed  the 
attention  of  European  archaeologists  to 
Corneto.  On  digging  into  the  tumulus 
for  stones  to  mend  a  road,  he  broke 
into  the  sepulchre  of  an  Etruscan  L*u- 
cumo  or  prince.  "  I  beheld,**  he  says, 
"a  warrior  stretched  on  a  couch  of 
rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him 
vanish,  as  it  were,  under  my  eyes,  for, 


as  the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepul- 
chre, the  armour,  thoroughly  oxidised, 
crumbled  away  into  most  minute  parti- 
cles ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on 
the  couch.  Such  was  my  astonishment, 
that  it  were  impossible  to  express  the 
effect  upon  my  mind  produced  bv  this 
sight;  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  it  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  my  life."  Of 
the  objects  found  in  the  tomb,  the 
bronze  lance  and  javelins  were  rusted 
into  one  mass ;  and  the  golden  crown 
was  so  fragile  that  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion, which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  perished  on  its  way  to 
Rome.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  if  we  were  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  objects  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  other  tombs: 
most  of  them  have  passed  into  the  great 
museums  of  Europe,  or  into  pnvate 
collections,  and  many  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.  Even  the 
tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 
by  the  different  ciceroni,  are  not  always 
shown  to  travellers  in  the  same  order, 
so  that  the  student  must  necessarily 
depend  more  upon  the  intelligence  of 
his  local  cicerone  than  upon  any  de- 
scriptions in  books.  The  principal 
painted  tombs,  however,  are  kept 
locked  up  by  order  of  government,  and 
the  custode  who  holds  the  keys,  Aga- 
pito  Aldanesi,  in  the  Piazza  Angelica, 
shows  them  to  travellers  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  who  wishes  to  obtain 
more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the 
tombs  must  visit  them  after  having 
studied  the  description  of  the  locality 
in  Carina's '  Etruria  Maritima,'  or  upon 
the  spot  with  Mr.  Dennis's  volume 
in  his  hand.  Leaving  Corneto  by 
the  Porta  Clementina,  and  following 
the  Strada  di  Montarozzi,  one  of  the 
first  tombs  is  the — I.  Grotto  Quer- 
otohj  discovered  in  1831,  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  tombs 
of  Tarquinii,  although  now  extremely 
injured  by  damp,  &c.  The  subjects  of 
the  paintings,  which  are  quite  Greek 
in  their  character,  are  a  love -scene 
and  banquet,  with  groups  of  dancers, 
horsemen,    games,    boar- hunts,    &e« 
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Copies   of   these  paintings  are   pre- 
served in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of 
the  Vatican,  and  a  coloured  engrav- 
ing of  them  is  given  in  Mrs.  Gray's 
work,  though  she  has  mistaken  their 
meaning.    II. — Grotto  del  Triclmio,  or 
Tomba  Marzi,  discovered   in   1830,   a 
fine  chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof:   it 
derives  its  name  from  the  brilliant  and 
lifelike   paintings    on    the    walls,    in 
which  several  male  and  female  figures 
are  seen   reclining   on    couches   at  a 
funeral  banquet.-    The  costumes  and 
the  arrangement  of  the   tables,  &c, 
form  a  valuable  illustration  of  Etruscan 
manners.    On  one  of  the  walls  is  a 
representation  of  a  dance,  in  which  the 
arms  and  hands  appear  as  if  playing 
castanets.  Copies  of  these  paintings  are 
also  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  Etruscan  room  of  the 
British    Museum.      III. — Grotta    del 
MortOy   discovered    in    1832,  a    small 
tomb,  remarkable  for  a  painting  re- 
presenting a  girl   and   a    lad   laying 
out  the  dead  body  of  an   old  man, 
while  2  men  standing  by  appear  to  be 
manifesting  their  sorrow  by  frantic  ges- 
tures.   Over  the  woman's  head  is  the 
name  "  Thanaueil,"  over  the  old  man's 
is  the  name  "  Thanarsaia,"  and  over  the 
third  man  is  the  name  "  Enel."    The 
costumes  are  rich  and  very  interesting, 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  perfectly 
simple  in  its  character  and  Egyptian  in 
style  and  execution,  is  extremely  touch- 
ing.   The  other  paintings  represent  the 
funeral  dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
This  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  injured 
of  all  the  tombs,  the  paintings  all  but 
effaced  by  water  getting  in.    Copies  of 
the  principal  subjects  are  preserved  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  in  the  British  Museum,  the  ori- 
ginals have  nearly  disappeared ;   an 
engraving  of  them  is  found  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book,  though  the  colouring  is  in- 
correctly given.    IV.  Grotta  del  Tifone, 
or  de%  Pompei,  discovered  in  1832  (now 
the  most  interesting  to  be  visited),  one 
of  the  largest  tombs,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  square  pillar,  bearing  on 
2  of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the  typhon, 
or  angel  of  death,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.     The  sides  of  the  chamber 
,ve  3  ledges,  one  over  the  other. 


on  which  several  sarcophagi  still  re- 
main, with  recumbent  figures  on  the 
lids.    Two  of  them  are  Roman  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  persons  descended  from  the  ancient 
Etruscan  family  of  Pompos,  the  stirps 
probably  of  the  Roman  family  of  Pom- 
peius.    The  typhon  represented  here  is 
a  winged  figure,  with  extended  arms, 
supporting  a  cornice  with  his  hands,  the 
lower  extremities  terminating  in  ser- 
pents.   On  the  rt.  wall  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tarqninii. 
a  procession  of  souls  with  good  and 
evil    genii,   the    tallest    figure   being 
nearly   6  ft.  in  height,   and    all  the 
others  as  large  as  life.    This  proces- 
sion is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Norchia.      The 
twisted  rods  which  are  so  remarkable 
in  those  sculptures  are  here  again  seen 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures, 
thus  evidently  denoting  their  funeral 
import.    Mrs.  Gray  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  in  her  work, 
but  it  has  suffered  greatly  since  her 
drawing  was  made.    The  evil  genius, 
or  the  Etruscan  Charon,  is  black,  with 
his  head  wreathed  with  serpents;  he 
holds  an  enormous  hammer  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other,  which  terminates  in  a 
claw,  is  fastened  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
youth:  a  female  figure,  still  bearing 
marks  of  great  beauty,  and  evidently 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
follows,  attended  by  another  evil  genius 
with  a  serpent  twined  around  his  head. 
Over  the  head  of  the  youth  are  in- 
scribed the  words,    "  Laris   Pampas 
Arnthal  Clan  Cechase,"  or  Lars  Pom- 
peius,  the  son  of  Aruns.    V. — Grotta  del 
Cardinale,  first  discovered  in  1699,  re- 
discovered in  1760  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  Byres,  reopened  in  1780  by  Car- 
dinal Garampi,  and  made  known   by 
Micali  in   1808.      This   tomb  is   the 
largest  known  ;  it  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  54  ft.  on  each  side,  with  a 
roof  supported  on  4  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  medallions.    It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  the  colours  have  disappeared. 
The  most  interesting  groups  are  those 
on  the  frieze,  representing  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing  in  a 
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car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  to 
judgment :  they  are  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Gray's  book ;  and  Mr.  Byres's  drawings 
of  them,  made  when  they  were  almost 
in  their  original  condition,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  "  Hypogaji." 
The  evil  genii  are  painted  black,  with 
their  hair  standing  on  end,  and  with 
black  buskins ;  most  of  them  carry  ham- 
mers in  their  hands.    This  painting  is 
extremely  curious,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  has  been  seriously 
damaged  of  late  years.    The  five  fol- 
lowing tombs  are  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Necropolis,  about  2  m.  from 
the   Porta   Clementina.      VI. — Grotta 
detle  Bighe,  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron 
Stackelberg,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  painted  white,  black,  red, 
and  blue,  with  ivy-wreaths :  over  the 
door  are  panthers   and    geese.     The 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  in  the 
purest  style  of  Greek  art,  arranged  in 
2  compartments.    On  the  lower  one,  on 
the  rt.  wall,  is  a  group  of  dancers ;  in 
the  upper  one  are  seen  the  bigse,  or 
two-horse   chariots,    makiug  prepara- 
tions for  a  race.    On  the  1.  wall,  in  the 
lower  compartment,  is  another  group 
of  dancers ;  in  the  upper  one  are  various 
gymnastic  sports,  gladiators  preparing 
for  the  contest,  and  serpent-charmers. 
On  the  wall,  opposite  the  door,  the 
lower  division  has    a    representation 
of  the  funeral  banquet,  with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle ;  above  is  another 
series  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c, 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners.    Copies  of  these  pictures 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum 
of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    VII. — Grotta  del  Mare,  a  small 
tomb  of  2  chambers,  with  4  sea-horses  on 
the  pediment  of  the  outer  one,  2  on  each 
side  of  a  large  shell.     VIII. — Grotta  del 
Barone,  or   Grotta  Kestner,  discovered 
by  Baron  Stackelberg  and  Chev.  Kestner 
in   1827;    remarkable  for  some  very 
brilliant  and  interesting  paintings  of 
horsemen  preparing  for  the  race,  and 
of  the  competitors  receiving  chaplets  as 
their  prizes  from  a  female ;    the  whole 
designed  and  executed  in  a  style  more 
resembling  the  Egyptian  or  the  archaic 
Greek    than   any  other  examples  at 


Tarquinii.  Over  the  door  are  some 
sea-horses  and  dolphins.  IX. — Grotta 
Francesco,  or  the  Grotta  Gwstiniani,  dis- 
covered by  Cbev.  Kestner  in  1833,  once 
covered  with  brilliant  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  sports  and  dances  observed 
at  the  Etruscan  funerals ;  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  effects 
of  damp  and  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Among  the  figures  still  visible 
are  a  dancing  girl  of  uncommon  grace 
and  elegance  of  action,  with  a  costume 
perfectly  modern  in  its  character ;  and 
2  others,  of  lifelike  attitude,  playing 
the  castanets  and  the  double  pipes. 
X. — Grotta  della  Scrofa  Nero,  the  most 
inaccessible  of  the  group  here  described, 
so  called  from  a  painting  representing 
with  singular  spirit  and  freedom  the 
hunt  of  a  black  wild  sow  by  two  hunts- 
men and  several  dogs.  Below  the  pedi- 
ment containing  this  hunt  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  banquet  which  is  continu- 
ed along  the  adjoining  wall.  Most  of  the 
figures  are  obliterated  or  imperfect ;  but 
enough  remains,  both  of  them  and  of 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  to  show 
that  the  paintings  belong  to  a  period  of 
Etruscan  art  when  the  Egyptian  style 
had  been  discarded  for  the  freer  and 
more  flowing  outline  of  the  Greek.* 
XI. — Grotta  delle  Iscrxzkmi,  discovered 
in  1827,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series :  over  the  door  are  2  panthers, 
and  in  each  angle  of  the  pediment  is  a 
recumbent  fawn  with  a  goose  at  his 
feet.  In  the  opposite  pediment  are  2 
lions,  2  deer,  and  2  panthers,  all  parti- 
coloured. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance 
is  a  group  of  2  figures,  one  represent- 
ing an  old  man  holding  a  forked  rod, 
the  other  a  boy  about  to  lay  a  fish 
upon  a  low  stool,  or  altar,  as  it  is 
considered  by  those  who  suppose  the 
old  man  to  be  the  god  of  chastity,  and 
the  whole  scene  to  represent  a  sacrifice 
to  him.    On  the  1.  wall  are  2  men  play- 

*  The  paintings  In  this  tomb  have  greatly  suf- 
fered from  the  negligence  of  the  persons  sent 
from  Rome  to  copy  them  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
part  of  the  government*  by  driving  nails  to  sap- 
port  their  tracing-paper  Into  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  groups--a  system  which  has  more 
contributed  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
paintings  at  Cornet©  than  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  which  has  been  repeated  in 
alnwatall  ilia  tombs  where  copies  were  taken. 
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ing  at  dice  at  a  hollow  table,  2  men 
boxing  with  the  cestus,  and  2  wrestlers. 
A  false  door  in  the  wall  separates  these 
from  a  procession  of  4  horsemen  and 
numerous  attendants  on  foot,  with  dogs, 
&c,  who  appear  to  have  just  returned 
from  a  race ;  the  forms  of  the  horses 
surpass  anything  ever  imagined  by  a 
modern  horse-breeder.  A  bacchic  dance 
fills  the  next  space,  with  dancers  and 
numerous  attendants  bearing  vases  and 
wine-jugs ;    and     beyond   the   second 
false  door  the  space  is  occupied  by  a 
bearded  figure,  attended  by  a   slave 
bearing  boughs  of  trees  in  his  hand. 
These  paintings,   by  their  hard    out- 
line   and    exaggerated  details,    bear 
evidence  of  their  high  antiquity,  and 
are    probably    the  oldest    which   are 
now  accessible  in  this  locality.     Almost 
all  the  figures  are  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  bears  an 
inscription ;    but  although  the   letters 
are  still  legible,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  either  altogether  unknown, 
or  a  matter  of  conjecture.     Copies  of 
the  paintings    are  preserved    in    the 
Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  British  Museum. 

About  a  mile  from  Corneto,  a  little 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Viterbo,  is 
a  most  interesting  tomb,  called  La 
Mercareccia,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
originally  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
friezes,  with  figures  of  lions,  bears, 
sphinxes,  and  human  victims.  The 
interior  of  the  outer  chamber  of  this 
tomb,  now  scarcely  accessible,  which 
shows  that  it  was  the  last  home  of 
some  Etruscan  great  man,  was  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  representing 
on  the  frieze  combats  of  wild  beasts, 
and  on  the  wall  below  figures  of 
men  and  horses  nearly  as  large  as 
life.  This  very  interesting  example  of 
the  internal  sculptures  of  Etruscan  se- 
pulchres has  been  unfortunately  allowed 
to  fall  into  ruin :  and  the  principal 
figures  have  been  so  much  injured  by 
the  shepherds  who  for  years  have  used 
the  tomb  as  a  sheepfold,  that  most  of 
the  figures  are  obliterated.  The  draw- 
ings of  our  countryman  Mr.  Byres  have 
however  preserved  to  us  the  outlines  of 
these  sculptures,  and  of  the  paintings 


which  covered  the  walls  of  the  inner 
chamber.  The  roof  terminates  in  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  20  feet  deep,  which 
communicates  with  the  plain  above,  and 
originally  formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  cliffs  are  seve- 
ral caverns  of  enormous  sise,  their  roofs 
supported  by  huge  pillars  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  Whether  these  excavations 
were  used  as  cavern  temples  by  the 
Etruscans,  or  were  merely  quarries 
from  which  they  derived  the  stone 
for  the  building  of  Tarquinii,  they  are 
curious  and  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 

Gramma,  the  port  of  Tarquinii,  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marta ;  the 
site  is  still  marked  by  some  remains  of 
massive  masonry,  about  1$  m.  from  the 
stat. 

The  roads  leading  from  Corneto  to 
Ponte  della  Badia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  Toscanella,  the  ancient  Tus- 
cania,  are  practicable  only  for  light 
carriages ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Borne,  the  traveller  who  visita  the 
district  on  horseback  will  be  much  less 
impeded  than  those  who  are  encumber- 
ed with  a  carriage  unsuited  to  the  road* 
of  the  country.  Those  who  cannot  ride 
had  better  provide  themselves  with  a 
light  gig  or  carriteUa  at  Montalto 
Stat,  on  the  rly. 

There  is  now  a  very  fair  road  from 
Corneto  to  Bracciano,  passing  near  La 
Tolfa,  which  will  enable  the  tourist  to 
return  to  the  capital  by  a  different  route, 
visiting  several  interesting  sites  on  tlie 
way.  The  distance  to  Bracciano,  where 
there  is  a  very  fair  inn,  is  22  m.  Be- 
tween Bracciano  and  Borne  he  can  TW\t 
Galera,  and  may  have  time  enough  to 
see  Veii,  by  making  a  diversion  from 
La  Storta  (see  p.  431). 


Ponte  della  Badia  (Vuxci). 

Travellers  who  visit  Vuloi  had  better 
make  Montalto  their  head-quarters, 
where  there  is  a  Locanda  (Oeaarmi't), 
although  a  very  miserable  afiair,  as  they 
will  find  no  accommodation  in  the  castle 
at  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  whioh  be- 
sides swarms  with  vermin,  and  is  deso- 
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lated  by  malaria  after  the  middle  of 
June.  Canino  is  also  dangerous  from 
malaria  during  the  summer  months.  At 
Montalto  they  must  also  supply  them- 
selves with  provisions,  as  none  are  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Vulci  is  18  m.  N.W. 
of  Corneto.  [It  would  be  advisable  to 
obtain  an  order  from  Prince  Torlonia,  and 
write  beforehand  to  his  agent,  who  lives  at 
Musignano  or  Canino,  to  send  a  person 
with  the  keys  of  the  tombs  to  meet  the 
visitor  at  Ponte  della  Badia:  by  this 
means  time  and  possible  disappointment 
will  be  saved.]  The  road  follows  that 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Leghorn  (de- 
scribed in  Rte.  83  of  Handbook  for  Cen- 
tral Italy)  as  far  as  Montalto,  when  a 
branch  road  of  6  or  7  m.,  practicable 
for  light  carriages,  strikes  inland  to  the 
Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  castle  which 
adjoins  it.  This  castle,  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, forms  a  picturesque  object  as  it  is 
approached.  It  is  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipice above  the  1.  bank  of  the  Fiora, 
which  is  still  spanned  by  the  magnificent 
bridge,  partly  Etruscan  and  partly  Bo- 
man,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  now  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers 
and  custom-house  officers,  being  one 
of  the  frontier  stations  of  the  Papal 
States.  The  bridge,  which  seems  to 
form  part  of  the  fortress,  spans  the 
ravine  with  a  colossal  arch,  about  115 
feet  above  the  river.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  built  of  masses  of  red  tula, 
without  cement,  and  are  evidently 
Etruscan;  the  masonry  which  encases 
them,  and  the  travertine  arch  above, 
are  as  clearly  Roman ;  so  that  we 
may  at  once  regard  the  bridge  as  a 
Roman  work  on  Etruscan  piers.  The 
width  of  the  bridge  is  10  feet,  and  the 
parapets  are  so  high  as  to  shut  out  the 
prospect  on  all  sides :  in  one  of  these 
parapets  is  a  channel  which  served  for 
the  passage  of  an  aqueduct,  the  waters 
of  which,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  oozed 
through  the  masonry  and  formed  enor- 
mous masses  of  stalactites,  which  still 
overhang  the  side  of  the  bridge  above 
the  smaller  arch  on  the  rt.  bank.  Be- 
yond the  bridge,  a  plateau  of  2  m.  in 
circuit,  but  elevated  above  the  rt.  bank 


of  the  Fiora,  was  the  site  of  ancient 
Vulci,  a  city  destroyed  by  Titus  Co- 
runcanius  after  the  fall  of  Tarquinii ; 
it  is  still  known  as  the  Piano  di  Yolci 
or  di  Voce :  scarcely  any  ancient  remains 
are  now  visible,  and  of  those  there  are 
very  few  fragments  which  are  not  Ro- 
man, and  some  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
time  of  Constantino.  The  Necropolis 
of  Vulci  occupied  the  table-land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Fiora ;  that  on  the 
1.  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  city  by  one  or  more  bridges, 
but  the  remains  of  one  only  are  vi- 
sible, at  a  spot  called  "  II  Pelago." 
The  first  excavations  were  made  here 
in  1828,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Lucien  Buonaparte  brought 
to  light,  within  a  space  of  about  4 
acres,  no  less  than  2000  vases  and 
numerous  other  Etruscan  specimen?. 
The  brothers  Campanari,  and  others 
who  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
soon  joined  in  the  search,  and  from 
that  time  Vulci  has  been  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  Etruscan  art,  con- 
tributing wealth  to  the  proprietors, 
and  enriching  the  museums  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich, 
and  Berlin.  The  tombs  at  Vulci 
are,'  with  one  exception,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soiL  So  great  has  been 
the  mercenary  character  of  the  excava- 
tors that  scarcely  a  tomb  has  been 
opened  for  years  which  has  not  been 
filled  up  with  earth  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  rifled  of  its  contents,  and,  when 
those  contents  have  not  appeared  to 
the  excavator  to  possess  a  money  value, 
they  have  been  wantonly  destroyed.  It 
is,  therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  there 
is  only  one  tomb  now  accessible  in  the 
Necropolis  on  the  side  of  the  Ponte  della 
Badia,  the  "  Gtrotta  del  Sole  e  della  Lu- 
na," a  very  curious  one  of  8  chambers, 
with  moulded  ceilings  and  panels  on 
the  walls,  all  cut  in  the  rock.  Near 
this  was  situated  the  first  painted 
tomb  discovered  at  Vulci,  now  entirely 
destroyed,  but  the  paintings  of  which 
are  fortunately  preserved  by  copies  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Museo 
Gregoriano  at  the  Vatican.  Not  far 
from  this  was  the  tumulus  opened  by 
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Campanari  in  1835,  and  in  which  he 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  warrior  with 
his  helmet  on  his  head,  his  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  his  bronze  shield  still  hang- 
ing beside  him  on  the  wall.  An  ad- 
joining chamber,  in  which  were  found 
some  beautiful  vases,  was  evidently  the 
tomb  of  the  warrior's  wife.  In  another 
near  this  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
child  surrounded  by  its  toys.  In  the 
Necropolis  on  the  other-side  or  E.  of  the 
river  more  than  6000  tombs  have  been 
opened,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  one 
which  has  been  left  open.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  however,  is  the  remark- 
able tumulus  called  "  La  Cucumella," 
50  feet  high,  and  about  700  feet  in 
circumference,  which  was  opened  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  1829 :  the  mound 
was  encircled  by  a  wall  of  massive 
blocks.  Above  this  wall  were  disco- 
vered some  small  sepulchral  chambers, 
and  on  the  centre  of  the  mound  were 
2  towers  about  40  feet  high,  one 
square,  the  other  circular,  having  seve- 
ral sphinxes  and  fabulous  animals  on 
their  summits,  while,  at  their  base,  a 
long  passage  guarded  by  sphinxes  led  to 
2  small  chambers  of  massive  masonry, 
containing  some  fragments  of  bronze 
and  gold,  and  bearing  evident  proofs 
that  they  had  been  already  rifled.  A 
fantastic  restoration  of  this  tomb,  with 
a  square  and  2  round  towers,  has  been 
given  in  M.  Noel  Besverger's  c  Etrurie 
et  Etrusques.'  From  a  painting  existing 
in  the  Villa  at  Musignano.  The  great 
central  sepulchral  chamber,  from  that 
author's  description,  appears  not  yet  to 
have  been  discovered.  Near  this  tu- 
mulus is  a  small  low  one  called  La 
Botonda,  walled  round  with  a  single 
course  of  stone,  in  which  some  very 
beautiful  vases  were  discovered ;  and 
beyond  another  called  the  Cuoumel- 
letta,  which  was  opened  in  1832,  and 
found  to  contain  5  chambers.  In 
that  part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci, 
west  of  the  Ponte  Sodo,  called  Polle- 
drara,  was  opened  the  extraordinary 
tomb,  in  which  a  bronze  effigy  of  an 
Etruscan  lady,  and  a  marble  figure 
of  another,  with  Egyptian  vases  and 
ostrich-eggs   paintea    with    Egyptian 


sphinxes,  Egyptian  alabaster  figure*, 
and  ointment-pots  in  the  form  of  Ifis, 
a  bone  spoon,  2  bronze  cars,  and  other 
objects  of  the  highest  interest,  were 
found.  After  being  long  suspended, 
the  excavations  at  Vulci  were  resumed 
in  1857  by  the  late  Signor  Francois  and 
a  society  of  antiquaries,  when  some 
curious  and  untouched  sepulchres  were 
discovered.  One  of  these,  on  the  height 
above  the  Fiora,  and  near  the  Pont* 
Rottoy  is  remarkable :  it  is  about  200 
yards  from  the  Cucumella,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  subterranean  road  and 
gallery  100  ft.  long,  opening  into  a 
vestibule  containing  graves  of  children. 
The  principal  sepulchral  chamber  own- 
ing out  of  this  has  a  pyramidal  roof:  in 
it  were  found  several  sarcophagi,  urns, 
&c,  whilst  the  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings  in  a  purely  Etruscan  style— 
a  rare  circumstance  amongst  the  sepul- 
chres at  Vulci :  one  on  L  hand  wall 
representing  Achilles  sacrificing  to  the 
manes  of  Patroclus,  where  we  see  3 
youths  or  captives  bound  conducted 
by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  to  the  prin- 
cipal immolator,  Achilles ;  near  whom 
stand  a  hideous  Charon,  a  winged  Iris, 
a  figure  with  flowing  hair  supposed  to 
represent  the  shade  of  Fatroclus,  hay* 
ing  the  word  Himthial  in  Etruscan 
characters  above  and  AaucEXyo*. 
Another  painting  shows  us  Ajax  and 
Cassandra  at  the  altar  of  Minerva. 
On  each  side  of  one  of  the  doors  two 
venerable  figures  beneath  palm-trees  of 
Nestor  and  Phoenix,  with  their  names, 
and  near  them  two  warriors  who  haie 
transfixed  each  other  with  their  swords, 
perhaps  Eteocles  and  Folynices.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  sacrifice  to  Pat- 
roclus  is  a  purely  Etruscan  scene,  a 
military  sacrifice.  In  one  corner  are 
figures  of  Mastarna,  the  Servius  Tul- 
lius  of  the  Romans,  cutting  the  bonds 
that  bound  the  hands  of  Celes  Ve- 
benna.  There  are  several  other  paint- 
ings, nearly  all  accompanied  with 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  above  an 
elaborate  frieze  painted  with  imaginary 
animals,  such  as  griffins,  sphinxes,  the 
Etruscan  Cerberus,  and  panthers,  bulk, 
deer,    and     horses     devouring    each 
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Sketch  of  a  subterranean  Tomb  near  the  Flora  at  Void,  discovered  in  1867. 


1.  Central  chamber,  with  paintings. 
%  Sepulchral  chamber  behind. 


3,  3, 3,  Sepulchral  crypts. 

4.  Long  passage  leading  to  tomb. 
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other.  When  first  discovered  the  co- 
lours of  these  extraordinary  paintings 
were  most  brilliant  and  admirably  pre- 
served.* Out  of  the  central  chamber 
open  on  each  side  6  smaller  crypts, 
und  beyond  another,  central  chamber ; 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  paintings 
of  the  sacrifice  to  Patroclus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  inner  chamber  is  a  sepul- 
chral urn  with  bas-reliefs  of  a  human 
figure  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  be- 
hind it  several  amphorae,  which  pro- 
bably contained  ashes,  with  Greek 
names  and  inscriptions  on  the  handles. 
This  most  interesting  tomb  has  been 
again  momentarily  walled  up,  until 
copies  have  been  made  of  the  paint- 
ings, which  when  last  seen  were  still 
in  excellent  preservation,  retaining 
all  their  brilliancy  of  colour.  Several 
specimens  of  elaborately  worked  Etrus- 
can jewellery  were  also  found  in  this 
HypogsBum,  which  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Some  tombs  have  been  recently 
opened  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  Fiora,  and  it!  i8  probable  that 
others  would  be  discovered  on  removing 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  con- 
ceals their  entrances.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  beautiful  vases  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  at  Vulci, 
every  museum  in  Europe  contains  so 
many  examples  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularize  them  further  than  to 
say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  many 
bear  the  same  artists'  names  which  are 
seen  on  those  of  Campania  and  Magna 
Grsecia. 

MUBIGNAJtfO. 

In  proceeding  from  Ponte  della 
Badia  to  Toscanella,  the  traveller 
should  pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting 
chateau,  once  the  favourite  residence 
of  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  chateau, 
formed  out  of  a  Franciscan  convent, 
is  a  plain  and  unpretending  building, 
and  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 

*  Most  of  the  paintings  have  been  given, 
although  not  doing  them  Justice,  In  M.  Noel 
Demerger's  work  above  dtcd,  and  better  still  In 
the  '  Monument!  Ineditt,'  voL  ii„  and  '  BnUetino' 
1663)  of  the  Roman  Instituto  Archeologlco. 


museum  of  antiquities  found  on  the 
site  of  Vulci,  and  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  an  estate  arranged  with  taste 
and  farmed  with  great  skill  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  taste  and  acquirement. 
Of  late  years  it  has  not  been  inhabited, 
and  the  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out 
with  great  taste  by  the  late  dowager 
princess  of  Oanino,  are  allowed  to  be 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  fall  into 
decay.  Musignano  was  purchased  by 
Lucien  Buonaparte  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII.,  and  constituted,  with  Canino, 
the  joint  principality  from  which  he 
derived  his  title  as  a  Eoman  prince ; 
it  now  belongs  to  Prince  Torlonia, 
by  whom  it  was  purchased  on  the 
return  of  the  descendants  of  Lucien  to 
France,  in  1854. 

The  village  of  Canino  presents  no 
object  of  interest  beyond  sepulchral 
excavations  in  the   cliff  on  which  it 


stands.  There  is  a  "Locanda"  in 
the  village,  but  it  is  both  miserable 
and  dirty.  In  the  parish  ch.  is  a 
monument  by  Pampaloni,  of  Florence, 
raised  to  Lucien  Buonaparte,  by  hi* 
children;  he  died  at  Viterbo,  and,  a? 
well  as  his  2nd  wife,  is  buried  here. 

Canino,  Musignano,  and  Ponte  delli 
Badia  may  be  visited  without  any  kind 
of  danger  from  malaria  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Canino 
rises  the  mountain  of  the  same  name 
(1380  ft.  above  the  sea),  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Fiora.  Like  Soracte,  it  is  formed 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Maremma  of  volcanic  dejec- 
tions, similar  in  age  and  nature  to  thos* 
of  the  Roman  Campagna.  Physically 
and  geologically,  therefore,  the  peak 
which  towers  over  the  Fiora  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  its  more  classical 
neighbour  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
An  excursion  to  the  summit  will  well 
repay  the  fatigue  of  an  ascent.  The 
panoramic  view  from  it  is  very  exten- 
sive. Near  the  S.  base  of  the  moun- 
tain are  some  ruins  of  baths  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  Roman  period,  probably 
belonging  to  a  villa  or  the  time  of  the 
|  early  Caesars. 
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TOSCANXLLA  (TuSCAKIA). 

Toscanella  is  15  m.  from  Vulci,  17 
from  Corneto,  16  from  Montefiascone, 
18  from  Viterbo,  and  18  from  Vetralla. 
It  has  a  population  of  1726  Inhab. 
From  Canino,  Vulci,  Corneto,  and 
Viterbo,  the  road  is  practicable  for  the 
carriages  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
small  inn  kept  by  Pandolfini,  which  is 
tolerably  clean  and  moderate,  but  the 
traveller  should  endeavour  to  provide 
himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  family  in  the  town.  If  we 
visit  it  from  Corneto,  the  journey  will 
occupy  from  3  to  4  hours  by  a  good 
carriage  road.  Leaving  Corneto,  the 
road  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Marta,  which  it  crosses  and  follows 
for  some  miles,  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  built.  It  then  enters  on  a  dreary 
country,  which  offers  no  attraction 
until  the  picturesque  xnedioeval  towers 
and  battlemented  walls  of  Toscanella 
burst  upon  the  view.  A  large  cham- 
ber in  the  rock,  near  which  the 
rood  passes  between  the  two  towns, 
supplied  many  antiquities  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  foundation  of 
Tuscania  is  attributed  by  some  author- 
ities to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  JEneas, 
but  its  early  history  is  involved  in  the 
general  obscurity  which  hangs  over  so 
many  cities  of  Etruria.  The  modern 
name  is  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  when  Toscanella,  from  its 
commanding  position  on  a  hill  over* 
looking  the  plain,  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Francesco 
iSforza,  and  sustained  many  a  siege  in 
the  eventful  struggles  of  that  period. 

The  hill  of  San  Pietro,  whioh  is  out- 
side the  modern  town,  was  most  pro- 
bably included  within  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  in  all  probability  was 


its  An,  The  summit  is  still  surmounted 
by  some  square  double  towers  of  me- 
diaeval masonry,  constituting  very 
striking  objects  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Very  little  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  beyond  sub- 
structions and  sewers,  and  some  reticu- 
lated work  of  Roman  times.  In  the 
valley  beneath,  the  ruins  of  a  circus 
were  discovered  a  few  years  back.  On 
the  height  of  San  Pietro  is  situated  the 
Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  a  very 
interesting  edifice  in  the  earliest  Italian 
Gothic  style:  it  is  supposed  to  date  from 
the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  and  is  built  of 
fragments  of  ancient  buildings:  the 
great  doorway  has  a  rich  round-headed 
arch,  with  a  rose  window  and  arcaded 
galleries  above,  the  whole  enriched 
with  some  very  curious  sculptures  of 
tbe  Trinity,  angels,  saints,  men,  devils, 
chimseras,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  of 
extraordinary  variety  and  of  most  gro- 
tesque expression.  The  interior  was 
once  covered  with  frescoes,  but  they 
have  nearly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.  The  columns  which  support 
the  roof  were  evidently  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.  The  font  rests  on  a 
Pagan  altar.  From  the  nave  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  high  altar,  beneath 
which  is  a  crypt,  a  curious  fragment  of 
mediaeval  architecture.  Its  28  marble 
columns  seem  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  Roman  as 
well  as  Etruscan.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  bath,  the 
latter  built  on  the  foundations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.  Near  the  cathedral 
is  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria,  decorated  on 
the  outside  with  fantastic  sculptures 
similar  to  those  of  the  cathedral :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  centy.  older  than  S. 
Pietro.  There  is  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment  at  the  end  of  the  apse, 
probably  of  the  14th  centy.,  and  a 
good  altar-piece  of  Virgin  and  Child, 
of  the  Siennese  school.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  also  contains  a  curious  pulpit 
in  the  same  style  as  that  S.  Maria 
di  Castello  at  Corneto,  and  probably 
of  the  same  period  (13th  centy.) 
Beyond  these  ecclesiastical  edifices 
there   is  nothing  of  any  interest  in 
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Toscanella,  except  the  house  and  gar- 
den of  the  Oampanari  family,  known 
throughout   Europe   as    haying    been 
among  the  first  and  most  successful 
labourers    in    the    field    of   Etruscan 
exploration.    Signor  Campanari's  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  town,  and  contains  some  valuable 
tombs  and  other  treasures  discovered  in 
the  excavations.   Many  of  these  are  not 
so  easily  removable  as  the  lighter  ar- 
ticles, which  speedily  find  purchasers, 
and  therefore  they  may  now  be  al- 
most   considered    as   permanent    fix- 
tures on  the  premises.    The  garden  is 
unique  in  character  and  arrangement ; 
sarcophagi,    with   full-length  portrait 
figures  of  every  variety  and  of  every 
age  upon  their  lids,  are  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  shrubs  and  trees ; 
and  in  one  part  of  the  garden  is  tho 
facsimile  of  a  tomb  which  was  opened  by 
Signor  Oampanari  in  1839,  constructed 
on  the  exact   model  as  to  size  and 
arrangement,  and  containing  10  of  the 
27  urns  and  other  articles  found  in  the 
original  sepulchre.    The  figures  on  these 
sarcophagi,  of  both  males  and  females, 
are  in  recumbent  attitudes ;   they  hold 
goblets  in  their  hands,  and  form  to- 
gether a  family  banquet  of  the  dead. 
As  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  dis- 
covered by  the  Campanari  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Gregorian  Museum, 
we  need  not  more  particularly  describe 
them  here.     On  the  heights  opposite 
Toscanella,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
ravines  around  it,  we  may  still  trace 
the    site  of  the    ancient   Necropolis. 
The  most  interesting  tomb  accessible 
is   that   called  the  Grotta  della  Be- 
gina,    of   late    years    much   injured, 
a   large    irregular    chamber    with    2 
massive  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
and  remarkable  for  its   labyrinth,  a 
passage  cut  in  the  rook  and  commu- 
nicating from   one  wall  of  the  tomb 
to  the  other.    Most  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  at  Toscanella  are  beneath  the 
surface  like  those  at  Vulci.  Sig.  Yalery, 
an  apothecary,  has  a  large  assortment 
of  bronzes,   vases,  scarabesi,  Ac.,   for 
sale;  his  prices  are  high,  but  he  will 
stand  beating  down. 


No  traveller   who  has  not   visited 
from  some  other  point  the  extraordinary 
cavern-tombs   of  Sovana  should  leave 
Toscanella     and    its     neighbourhood 
without   extending  his    excursion   to 
that   locality.     Before,    however,  we 
notice  Sovana  and  some  other  Etruscan 
sites  which  must  be  passed  on  the  way, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  Viterbo,  that  a  good  road  from 
Toscanella  leads  direct  to  that  city, 
about  4  hours'  drive.    On  leaving  Tos- 
canella the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled 
with  ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the 
rocky  precipices  like  those  which  occur 
so    abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of 
this  district.    From  some  parts  of  the 
road  the  4  Etruscan  cities  of  Corneto, 
Toscanella,  Viterbo,  and  Montefiascone 
are  visible  at  the  same  time,  and  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  panoramas 
of  the  journey.    At  about  two-thirds 
of  our  way  between  Toscanella  and 
Viterbo,  but  2  m.  on  it.  of  the  road, 
is    Castel    d'Asso,   with    its    cavern- 
sepulchres.     The  traveller  may  visit 
them  without  difficulty  en  ro*te%  but 
it   will    perhaps    be    more    desirable 
to    proceed    direct    to  Viterbo,    and 
make    Castel    d'Asso    the    object    of 
a  separate  excursion  from  that  town : 
in  met,  the  tourist  may  advantageously 
make  Viterbo  (where  there  is  now  a 
good  inn,  La  Porta,  but  make  your  bar- 
gain beforehand!!)   his  head-quarters 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  explore  the  many 
interesting   objects  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.    They  are  fully  noticed 
in  the  Handbook  for  Central   Itabf 
(Bte.  105).    3  m.  before  arriving  st 
Viterbo  the  road  passes  about  \  id. 
from  the  sulphureous  baths  of  i  Bulii- 
cami  on  rt. 

Sovana  (Suana). 

As  this  place  lies  beyond  the  Bomm 
frontier,  the  traveller  had  better  hare 
his  passport  vi*6d  before  leaving 
Borne,  or  at  Civita  Veochia,  particular^ 
if  he  intend  to  prolong  his  tour  to 
Cosa  and  Orbetello.  The  road  is  prac- 
ticable for  the  light  carriages  of  the 
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country,  but   is  more  suited   to  the 
horseman  or  pedestrian.   The  distances 
are — from  Toscanella  to  Ischia,  14  m. ; 
from   Ischia  to  Farnese,  3  m. ;  from 
Farnese  to  Pitigliano,  12  m. j    from 
Pitigliano  to  Sovana  2£  m. ;    making 
together  31J  m. :    but  these  will  pro- 
bably be  increased   by  a    detour    to 
Castro.    At  Ischia  the  traveller  may 
obtain    accommodation    at    the    Casa 
Farolfi;   at  Farnese  there  is  a  small 
osteria ;  at  Pitigliano,  which  he  must 
make  his  head-quarters,  he  will  find 
most  obliging  and  excellent  treatment 
at  the  Casa  Bertocci ;  at  Sovana  there 
is  no  accommodation.    All  the  places 
we  have  mentioned  occupy  Etruscan 
sites,  though  their  ancient  names  are 
either  unknown  or  objects  of  conjecture. 
Ischia    stands   on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  deep  ravines,  the  sides  of  which 
are  full  of  tombs.   Farnese  is  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Maternum,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Clodia:  it  contains  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Chigi.    Castro,  which  gave 
a  Ducal  title  to  the  ex-king  of  Naples, 
as  descendant  from  the  Farnese  family, 
7  m.  W.  of  Farnese,  also  occupies  an 
Etruscan  site,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
tliat  of  Stalonia,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
near  the  Olpeta  torrent,  2  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Fiora,  surrounded 
by  ravines  deeper  and  gloomier  than 
any  others  in  this  district ;   but  the 
tow*    is    a   wilderness,    having   been 
levelled  to  the   ground  by  Innocent 
X.,  as  a  punishment  for  the  supposed 
murder  of  the  bishop  of  the  see  by  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Farnese.     Pitigliano 
stands,  like  the   towns   we  have  de- 
scribed, on  a  tongue  of  land  separated 
from  the  neighbouring  plain  by  deep 
chasms,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled 
with  tombs  and  columbaria.    Near  one 
of  the  gates,  called  the  Porta  di  Sotto, 
are  some  fine  fragments  of  the  city 
wall,  8  courses  high,  and  in  the  best 
style  of  Etruscan  masonry.  On  a  height 
above    the    town,  called    the    Poggio 
Strozzoni,  are  some  traces  of  a  villa 
of  the  counts  Orsini,  with  which  the 
peasantry  associate  many  a  romantic 
tale  ;  2  recumbent  figures  hewn  in  the 


rock  are  still  called  by  them  "  Orlando 
and  his  wife."    The  scenery  about  Pi- 
tigliano is  extremely  fine,  and  would 
afford  occupation  to  the  sketchers  for 
days  together,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cascatella.    Another 
place  of  even  greater  natural  beauty, 
but  lying  about  5  m.  off  the  route  wo 
have  laid  down,  ascending  the  ravine 
of  the  Lente,  is  Sorano,  an  Etruscan 
site,  the  name  of  which  is  lost;    it 
abounds  in  scenery  of  the  grandest  cha- 
racter.     There  is  no  inn  there,  but 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Casa  Farfanti,    though  there  are  no 
beds  which  the  traveller  will  willingly 
occupy.    3  m.  from  Pitigliano,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  the  village  of 
Sovana,  occupying    the    site   of   the 
Roman    city  of  Sttana,    almost    de- 
serted  in    the    summer   season    from 
malaria.      In  1843  this   remote   and 
almost  unknown  village  acquired  cele- 
brity by  the  discoveries  of  our  country- 
man Mr.  Ainsley,  who  found  in  the 
ravines  around  it  a  series   of  sculp- 
tured tombs  more  varied  in  their  cha- 
racter and  more  beautiful  in  their  de- 
tails than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
known  throughout  Etruria.    The  pre- 
sent town,  with  a  population  reduced 
by  malaria  to  less  than  100,   was   so 
important  a  place  in  the  middle  ages 
that  it  sustained  a  siege  against  Fre- 
derick IL,  and  its   mediaeval   castle, 
with  its  machicolated  battlements,  is 
still  standing.    Sovana  was  the  birth- 
place of  Gregory  VII.   (Hildebrand), 
and    is    still   the    seat  of   a  bishop, 
though  the  malaria  gives  the  prelate 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  non-residence. 
Travellers    who   have   time   at    their 
disposal    should   take    care,    for  this 
reason,   to  visit   the  locality  in   the 
winter  or  spring  months,  when  they 
can  do  so  without  danger.    Before  ex- 
ploring the  ravines  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  obtain  some  person  from  the 
village  to  act  as  guide,  as  the  pas- 
sages are  in  many  cases  intricate  and 
dangerous :  the  bishop's  preposto  will 
probably  give  the  best  information  as 
to  persons    qualified    for   this    duty. 
The  first  and  most  remarkable  tomb 
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discovered  by  Mr.  Ainsley  is  called 
"La  Fontana."  It  is  hewn  in  the 
tufa  rock,  and  is  17  feet  wide  by  17 
high,  the  last  7  feet  being  occupied  by 
the  pediment.  This  pediment  rests  on 
a  projecting  frieze,  below  which  is  a 
recessed  arch  nearly  10  feet  high,  with 
an  inscription  carved  on  the  inner  wall, 
and  buttresses  on  each  side,  which 
probably  supported  figures.  The  pedi- 
ment is  filled  with  an  alto-relievo  of  a 
marine  deity,  with  huge  fishes'  tails  in 
the  centre,  having  a  male  genius  winged 
on  either  side.  The  design  and  exe- 
cution of  these  figures  prove  that 
they  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Etrus- 
can art,  and  as  no  such  monument  has 
been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
unique.  Near  this  is  a  .long  line  of 
rock-hewn  tombs,  differing  from  those 
observed  in  the  other  valleys  of  Etru- 
ria,  in  the  purely  Egyptian  character  of 
their  outline  and  mouldings,  though 
the  doors  and  inscriptions  are  Etrus- 
can. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ra- 
vine is  another  very  remarkable  tomb, 
called  by  the  peasantry  the  "  Grotta 
Pola,"  hewn  out  of  the  tufa  in  the 
form  of  the  portico  of  a  temple.  The 
single  column  which  remains  and  the 
pilaster  behind  it  are  fluted,  and  the 
capitals  are  formed  of  foliage  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  Corinthian: 
Mr.  Ainsley  considers  that  they  have 
human  heads  in  the  middle  of  each 
face,  the  whole  of  which  retains  traces 
of  red  colour.  The  pediment  has  lost 
its  sculptures,  if  any  such  ever  existed 
in  it,  but  the  part  of  the  soffit  which 
remains  is  still  decorated  with  medal- 
lions. From  the  traces  of  art  on  the 
adjoining  rocks,  Mr.  Ainsley  concludes 
that  the  portico  formed  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  monument,  forming  "an 
union  of  objects  of  architectural  gran- 
deur not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Etruria."  Many  other  tombs  of 
interest  are  found  in  the  same  line  of 
cliff,  but  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
series  of  tombs  hewn  into  the  forms 
of  houses,  presenting  the  most  perfect 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tect ure  of  the  Etruscans.   Nearly  every 


monument  has  its  inscription,  carved, 
not  on  the  cornice,  but  within  the 
moulded  doorway.  Altogether  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  spot  which 
offers  a  more  fertile  field  for  the 
archaeologist  or  the  explorer. 


Satusnul 

About  8  m.  beyond    Sovana  is  the 
site  of    Saturnia,  which  presents  us 
with     archaeological    attractions    dif- 
fering from   those  of  every  other  site 
we  have  described.    Independently  of 
its    interest  to  the  antiquary  as  oue 
of  the  4  cities  which  Dionysius  de- 
scribes as  having  been  built  by  the 
aborigines,  Saturnia  is  a  place  which 
every    artist    and   lover    of    natural 
beauty  will  be  rejoiced  to  visit.    It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  morr 
delightful  than  the  scenery  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  or  more  rich  in  colour 
and  effect  than  the  valley  of  the  Al- 
begna,  with  its  numberless  tributair 
streams.    The    modern  village,   how- 
ever, is  a  wretched  place,  with  leas  than 
50  inhabitants,  who  are  regularly  driven 
away  in  summer  by  the  nwliwy     Tie 
only  house  in  which  the  traveller  can 
venture  to  pass  a  night  is  that  of  tke 
owner    of  the   place,   the     Marchese 
Ximenes,  whose  steward  is  allowed  to 
receive  strangers  on  terms  whick  are 
reasonable  considering  the  accommo- 
dation he  affords. 

The  traveller  who  has  made  PitigH- 
ano  his  head-quarters  in  the  previous 
excursions  will  have  2  ways  of  reachins: 
Saturnia  from  that  town ;  the  first  and 
most  direct  is  a  bridle-path  of  12  m. 
which  descends  the  valley  of  the  Lente, 
fords  the  Fiora  just  above  its  junction 
with  that  stream,  and  from  there  cross?* 
the  mountains  to  Saturnia,  which  i? 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  on  thel 
bank  of  the  Albegna.  From  Sovana 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Saturnia 
without  returning  to  Pitigliano,  by  an- 
other bridle-path  of  8  m.,  which  ford* 
the  Fiora  higher  up  the  valley,  ascend: 
thence  to  S.  Martino,  and  proceed* 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills   through 
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Poggio  to  Saturnia.  Those  who  have 
reached  Pitigliano  in  a  carriage  will 
find  an  excellent  carriage-road  of 
17  m.  from  that  place  to  Man- 
ciano,  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky 
height  between  the  Fiora  and  the  Al- 
begna, crowned  with  a  ruined  castle, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  Tuscan  and  Papal  frontiers. 
From  Manciano  another  carriage-road 
leads  to  Montemerano,  a  town  perched 
npon  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes  of  which 
are  covered  with  olive-trees.  From  this 
place  to  Saturnia  the  distance  is  about 
5  miles  but  the  road  is  not  practicable 
for  carriages. 

Saturnia,  as  we  have  said,  is  situated 
onan  isolated  hill  rising  abruptly  above 
;he  L  bank  of  the  Albegna,  at  a  spot 
where  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound 
;hat  stream  form  a  vast  amphitheatre 
wound  it.  From  whatever  side  we 
ipproach  it,  the  mediaeval  fortifications 
vhich  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins 
>f  the  ancient  walls  render  it  a  conspi- 
cuous and  imposing  object.  These 
brtifications  are  now  in  ruins,  and 
•ffectuallv  conceal  all  but  3  or  4  frag- 
nents  of  the  ancient  masonry.  The 
nost  perfect  and  interesting  of  these 
re  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Porta 
iomana,  where  they  present  a  fine  ex- 
jnple  of  polygonal  architecture ;  the 
>locks  are  of  travertine,  and  are  fitted 
ogether  with  a  precision  which  is  the 
aore  remarkable  when  the  hard  nature 
f  the  material  is  considered.  The 
toman  pavement  of  the  Via  Olodia, 
rhich  passed  through  this  gate  from 
tome,  is  still  visible  at  the  gateway, 
ri  d  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
: .  Four  other  Roman  roads  are  trace- 
ble  in  other  directions,  which  appear 
>  have  led  to  Rusellee,  Siena,  Chiusi, 
rid  Cosa;  the  latter  is  particularly 
isible  as  it  sweeps  down  the  valley  of 
le  Albegna.  A  few  hundred  yards 
estward  of  the  Porta  Eomana  is  a 
juare  mass  of  travertine  about  15  feet 
i  height,  which  has  been  hewn  into 
rm  upon  the  spot,  and  slightly  orna- 
ented  with  architectural  mouldings 
id  pilasters.  At  one  end  are  the  re- 
gains of  steps  leading  to  the  summit, 

£  Borne.] 


on  which  are  seen,  sunk  in  the  rocky 
surface,  3  parallel  graves,  or  sarcophagi, 
if  we  may  so  term  them ;  but  nothing 
remains  to  show  by  what  means  they 
were  covered.  Within  the  walls  there 
is  scarcely  anything  of  antiquarian 
interest;  a  large  enclosure  called  the 
Bagno  Seooo,  about  50  feet  square,  has 
been  taken,  as  its  name  implies,  for  a 
Roman  bath :  and  in  the  modern  village, 
which  still  preserves  thenameof  the  abo- 
riginal city,  are  some  antiquities  of  Ro- 
man times,apilasterwithafiutedcolumn 
attached,  an  altar  bearing  the  name  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  another  said  to  bear 
the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  some 
inscriptions,  which  only  serve  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  Roman  colony. 

The  Necropolis  of  Saturnia  is  situ- 
ated 2  m.  from  the  city,  in  the  low 
ground  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  Albegna, 
at  a  spot  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Pian  di  Palma.  The  tombs,  which  are 
there  found  in  great  abundance,  are  of 
ruder  construction  than  any  which  are 
now  known  in  Etruria,  and  are  alto- 
gether unlike  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  Italian  cities, 
whether  Pelasgic  or  Etruscan.  They 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Druidical  cromlechs  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  These  tombs  are  mere 
cells  or  chambers  very  slightly  sunk 
beneath  the  surface;  their  length  being 
from  8  to  18  feet,  their  width  some- 
what less,  and  their  height  from  5 
to  6  feet.  Two  of  the  sides  are  lined 
with  large  upright  and  tin  wrought 
slabs  of  stone,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
covering,  consisting  either  of  one  enor- 
mous slab  slightly  inclined,  as  if  to 
carry  off  the  rain,  or  of  two  equally 
rude  and  massive  slabs  laid  together  so 
as  to  form  a  gable  roof.  In  some  cases 
the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  even  3 
compartments  by  a  central  stone  or 
stones,  which  serve  also  to  sustain  the 
superincumbent  mass.  Many  of  the 
tombs  are  approached  by  a  passago  10 
or  12  feet  in  length,  lined  also  with 
rough  stones,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  covered  by  tumuli.  No- 
thing has  been  discovered  at  present 
in  this  necropolis  to  connect  it  with 
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the  Etruscans.  When,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  antiquity  assigned  to  Sa- 
turnia  by  Dionvsius,  and  find  it  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  it  bears 
the  most  ancient  name  which  was 
given  to  Italy,  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
regarding  these  tombs  as  the  work  of 
the  aborigines. 

From  Saturnia  the  traveller  will,  in 
all  probability,  return  to  Pitigliano,  or 
proceed  through  Montemerano,  Mar- 
ciano,  and  Marcigliana,  to  the  station 
at  Albenga,  and  from  there  to  Orbe- 
tello.  If  he  take  the  former  route,  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention  that  Pitig- 
liano is  18  m.  distant  from  the  high 
road  to  Rome  at  Acquapendente :  if 
he  pursue  the  latter,  he  will  find 
Montemerano  22  m.  from  Albenga 
and  27  from  Orbetello,  which  is  fully 
described  in  our  account  of  the  road 
from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
Handbook  for  Central  Italy,  Rte.  83. 


Cosa,  Vetctlonia,   Rusellje,   Popu- 
lonia,  and  volterra. 

The  tourist  who  has  advanced  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier  from  the  side  of 
Rome,  in  search  of  the  Etruscan  an- 


tiquities, should  extend  his  tour  along 
the  road  between  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Leghorn.  Before  reaching  Orbetello 
he  will  find  Ansedonia,  marking  the 
site  of  Cosa;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Magliano,  the  site  of  Vetcjlo- 
nia  ;  not  far  from  Grosseto  he  can 
visit  the  massive  walls  of  Russule ; 
near  Piombino  he  will  be  able  to 
explore  what  remains  of  Populonia; 
and  from  Cecina  he  may  proceed  by 
rail  to  Voltebka,  thus  completing  in 
one  series  of  excursions  from  Rome  a 
visit  to  every  important  site  of  Mari- 
time Etruria.  Returning  from  Vol- 
terra  to  Rome,  by  the  way  of  Siena,  he 
can  make  a  de'tour  to  Chiusi,  visiting 
the  Etruscan  sites  in  its  vicinity,  Sar- 
teano,  Cetona,  and  even  Perugia,  and 
afterwards  proceed  through  Cittt  della 
Pieve  to  Orvieto,  Montefiascone,  and 
Viterbo.  From  Viterbo  he  can  visit 
Castel  d'Asro,  Norchia,  Bieda,  and 
Sutri;  and  if  disposed  to  conclude 
his  exploration  of  Etruscan  cities,  he 
may  proceed  from  Monterosi  to  Civita 
Castellana,  and  examine  the  sites  of 
the  2  Falerii,  taking  Veii  on  his  re. 
turn  to  Rome.  All  these  places  are 
fully  noticed  in  the  Handbook  for 
Central  Italy,  under  Rtes.  83,  97,  105, 
and  107. 


RIDES  AND  EXCURSIONS  ON  HORSEBACK  IN  THE 

VICINITY  OF  ROME. 


As  there  are  few  more  agreeable 
pastimes  for  our  countrymen  during 
the  Roman  season  than  equestrian  ex- 
cursions in  the  environs  of  the  city,  it 
may  be  useful  before  closing  our  de- 
scription of  the  region  in  the  centre  of 
which  Rome  is  situated  to  give  a  few 
sketch  riding  itineraries,  within  a  mo- 
derate distance,  and  for  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  a  friend,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
Campagna. 

^  Under  the  head  of  General  Informa- 
tion (p.  xvii)  we  have  mentioned  how 
horses  are  to  be  obtained :  they  are  in 
general  good  for  the  purpose,  accus- 


tomed to  this  kind  of  exercise,  and 
capable  of  following  die  hounds.  The 
average  hire  of  a  serviceable  animal  is 
40  scudi  a  month,  with  a  gratuity  at 
the  rate  of  I  paul  a-day  to  the  stable- 
man, who  will  usually  have  to  lead  it  to 
and  from  the  rendezvous  near  the  gates. 
A  good  riding  map  of  the  country 
near  the  capital  is  still  a  detideratw*. 
The  best  will  be  that  of  the  French 
Depot  de  la  Guerre,  or,  still  better, 
that  recently  published  by  the  Roman 
government  in  9  sheets,  which  has  most 
of  the  by-ways,  and  all  the  farms, 
with  their  names,  on  it  (p.  xlii) ;  but  the 
scale  of  both  (about  1  inch  to  a  mile)  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  many 
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of  the  paths  being  marked  on  them,  and 
especially  of  the  f.irm-buildings  or 
tenute,  the  most  important  landmarks 
and  guides  for  tlie  rider.  The  former 
map  of  the  Roman  Censo  (1839)  in 
two  sheets,  and  that  of  General  Molkte 
published  at  Berlin  (to  be  procured  at 
SpithoveVa),  will  supply  some  of  these 
defects,  but  they  only  embrace  the 
portion  of  the  Campagna  within  8  m. 
of  the  cily 

In  order  to  get  on  the  Campagna, 
where  a  gallop  can  alone  be  haa  with 
any  kind  of  enjoyment,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  along  the  high  roads 
or  through  lanes  for  2  or  3  m.  be- 
yond the  gates  ((he  ridiug  through  the 
latter  being  in  general  good,  soft,  and 
free  from  the  dust— in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  that  on  the  high  roads); 
and  even  here,  owing  to  advancing 
cultivation,  enclosures  are  becoming 
every  day  more  general.  These  en- 
closures, bearing  the  local  name  of 
StagionaU,  consist  of  strong  wooden 
open  fences,  higher  than  the  common 
five-bar  gate,  and,  however  practicable 
for  an  English  hunter,  can  seldom  be 
attempted  by  the  hired  steeds  from  the 
Roman  livery  stables.  During  the 
winter  these  fences  have  generally 
open  spaces  left  in  them  through  which 
the  equestrian  can  pass,  but  as  the 
spring  approaches  the  fields  are  closed 
for  wheat  and  meadow  land,  so  that  a 
passage  can  only  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  labourers  or  peasants  on  the 
farms.  Instead  of  forcing  his  way 
by  detaching  the  bars,  the  rider  will  do 
well  to  go  round,  if  he  cannot  obtain  a 
passage  by  a  bribe  of  half  a  paul,  as 
otherwise  he  might  subject  himself  to 
an  action  for  trespass,  the  laws  at  Rome 
on  breaking  through  fences  being  very 
severe. 

There  are  two  annoyances  to  which 
the  excursionist  is  at  times  exposed  in 
the  Campagna—  attacks  from  shepherd's 
dogs,and  being  pursued  by  horned  cattle. 
The  shepherd  s  dog  in  the  environs  of 
Rome  when  alone  is  a  shy  and  almost 
cowardly  animal,  but  when  in  packs,  as 
is  the  case  when  large  flocks  of  sheep  de- 
scend during  the  winter  to  pasture  in  the 
Campagna,  he  often  becomes  a  ferocious 
and   dangerous  brute.     It  is   chiefly 


from  the  cows  during  the  calving 
season,  May,  that  there  is  risk  to  pedes- 
trians from  cattle,  and  at  that  season 
they  ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  in 
the  pasture-lands  bordering  on  the  Anio 
and  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  Isola  Sacra. 
They  will  seldom,  however,  attack  a 
person  on  horseback. 


A.  Excursions  from  the  Porta 
del  Popolo. 

Horses  to  be  sent  outside  the  gate. 

1.  From  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  follow 
the  city  wall  on  rt ,  passing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Villa  Borghese;  then 
taking  the  first  turning  on  1.  follow  the 
lane  of  the  Tre  Madonne  for  about  I 
a  mile,  and  then  turn  to  the  1.  until 
reaching  the  mineral  spring  of  1'  Acqua 
Getosa,  close  to  the  Tiber.  From  here 
there  is  a  good  gallop  across  the 
meadows  to  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Antemnte,  oross'ng  the  rising  ground, 
or  going  round  its  base,  until  reach- 
ing the  Via  Salara.  The  fountain  of 
the  Acquacetosa  may  be  also  reached 
by  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  the 
second  turning  on  rt.  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  crossing  the  Monte  Parioli : 
or  by  the  second  lane  on  1.  following 
the  city  wall  as  far  as,  and  opposite  to, 
the  closed  Porta  Pinciana. 

2.  From  the  gate  along  the  road  to 
the  Ponte  Molle.  Then  follow  the  high 
mad,  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  Aqua  Tra- 
versa. Before  crossing  the  torrent  turn 
through  the  gate  on  the  1.,  pass  the 
farm  buildings,  and  follow  a  tract  that 
leads  over  the  hill  to  the  Monte  Mario, 
returning  to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Ange- 
lica, or  by  the  road  leading  to  the  Ponte 
Molle. 

3.  After  passing  the  Ponte  Molle, 
cross  diagonally  the  Famasina  Meadow, 
or  the  Military  Exercising  Ground  on 
1.,  and  follow  a  narrow  lane  that  bears 
on  1.  to  the  gate  of  a  vigna  (vineyard), 
and  through  this  to  another  lane  which 
will  lead  to  Via  Trionfale,  near  the 
ohapel  of  8.  Onofrio.  Continue  beyond 
this,  and  on  reaching  the  open  country 
take  a  track  to  the  1.,  which  will  afford 
a  good  gallop  down  to  the  Strada  di 
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Boocea.  Follow  this  road  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  turn  into  the  fields  to  rt.  near 
the  farm  of  La  Porcareccia^  and  over 
the  table-Ian  I  to  La  Lucchina;  from 
there  descend  to  the  valley  of  l'Acqua 
Traversa,  and  return  to  Home  by  the 
Via  Cassia  and  the  Ponte  Molle. 

This  ride  may  be  extended  further 
by  continuing  along  Stradi  di  Boc- 
cea  up  to  Santa  Rufina,  from  which 
tarn  into  the  valley  of  S.  Nicola,  and 
pass  by  Lupo  to  La  Lucchina. 

4.  Follow  the  Via  Cassia  to  the  Acqua 
Traversa.  Immediately  after  crossing 
the  little  bridge,  go  through  gate  on  1. 
into  the  farm  of  La  Sepoltura.  In  the 
second  field  cross  the  brook  to  the  1., 
and,  instead  of  passing  through  the  gate 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Held,  follow  a 
path  that  winds  up  through  the  wood 
upon  the  rt.,  and  eventually  brings  you 
to  the  Via  Trionfale.  £  mile  along  the 
load  (turning  to  rt.)  is  the  entrance 
gate  to  La  Lucchina  on  1.  From  here 
there  is  a  good  galloping  ground  to  Por- 
careccia,  from  which  return  across  the 
country  to  S.  Onofrio,  or  by  reversing 
ride  A  3. 

5.  After  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle, 
follow  on  rt..  the  Via  Flamiuia,  now 
an  excellent  road,  for  2  m.  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  La  Ores- 
cenza:  here  turn  to  1.  Fine  galloping 
ground  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  where 
ascend  the  table-land  to  rt.,  and,  passing 
through  a  gate,  take  the  track  to  rt., 
which  leads  down  a  rough  and  stony 
path  into  the  valley  of  La  Valehetta ; 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  1.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  field  is  a  ford  across 
the  brook,  beyond  which  there  is  good 
galloping  ground  up  the  valley  to  Isola 
Farnese.  Or  the  equestrian  when  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  may 
take  the  path  on  rt  to  the  sight  of  Veii, 
near  its  citadel  or  Piazza  d'Armi,  and 
from  there"  across  the  table-land  of  the 
ancient  city  to  Isola.  Here  the  party  can 
lunch,  and  return  to  Rome,  descending 
the  valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Via 
Flaminia,  6  m.  from  Rome.  The  best 
mode  of  performing  the  latter  part  of 
the  excursion  will  be  to  cross  the 
plateau  of  Veii  from  the  Molino  to 
the  Painted  Tomb,  and  from  there  to 
the  Casale  di  Varcareccia,  from  whu*h 


a  path  on  the  rt.  leads  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Valehetta  near  the  ford. 
This  will  be  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours. 

6.  Instead  of  going  as  far  as  Veii. 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Crescenza,  and 
along  the  table-land  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Cremera,  to  the  Arco  del 
PinOt  and  regain  the  high  road  (Via 
Cassia)  by  the  farm  of  Ban  Ricovero. 

7.  Ascend  the  valley  of  the  Cres- 
cenza;  and  instead  of  going  to  rt.  (as 
in  ride  A  5).  take  a  gate  to  1.,  cross  the 
brook  and  over  a  hill,  leaving  the  farm 
of  Bon  Ricovero  on  rt.,  as  far  as  the 
Via  Cassia.  Follow  the  latter  for 
J  m.  to  rt.,  and,  entering  by  a  gate 
on  1.,  there  is  good  galloping  ground 
on  the  heights  round  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Acaua  Traversa  to  the 
Via  Trionfale,  which  follow  by  Monte 
Mario,  or  by  the  Strada  del  Pjdocchio, 
along  the  line  of  aqueduct  to  the  Porta 
Angelica.  (B  2.) 


B.  From  the  Porta  Angelica. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Pietro,  or  to  the  gate,  Porta  Angelica. 

1.  Immediately  outside  of  the  Porta 
Angelica,  take  the  lane  on  the  1.  along 
the  brook,  which  follow  up  the  Val 
d'Inferno,  on  the  side  of  which  there  is 
good  galloping  ground.  From  the  head 
of  this  valley  gain  the  Via  Trionfale 
beyond  Monte  Mario,  and  return  by 
the  chapel  of  S.  Onofrio  and  the  valley 
of  the  Acqua  Traversa  (ride  A  2). 
There  are  some  fine  views  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  during  the  first  part  of 
this  excursion. 

2.  Instead  of  ascending  the  ValcTC n- 
ferno,  continue  through  the  vineyards 
until  reaching  the  aqueduct.  Follow 
the  path  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
latter,  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio,  until  it 
joins  ihe  Via  Trionfale,  and  return  by 
S.  Onofrio  as  above,  or  by  Monte  Mario 
and  the  Porta  Angelica.  There  is  a 
better  road  to  the  Strada  del  Pidocchio 
following  the  city  wall  from  the  Porta 
Ciivalleggieri  by  the  W.  bastion  of  the 
Vatican. 
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G.  Feom  the  Porta  Sal  aba. 

Send  the  horses  to  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini,  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  or  to  the  Porta  Salara. 

1.  Leaving  the  gate,  follow  the  Via 
Salara,  passing  on  rt.  the  Villa  Albani,  to 
the  Ponte  Salaro;  after  crossing  which.  ; 
tun  into  the  first  gate  on  rt. :  keep 
the  lower  track  round  base  of  hill, 
and,  after  passing  through  two  gates, 
bear  away  to  the  rt.  across  the  foaao 
or  torrent,  and  by  a  track  that  winds 
up  the  valley  njach  the  Stroda  delle 
htUe  Dorme,  sometimes  called  deUa 
Vigna  Nuova.  Here  turn  to  the  1.  and 
keep  along  the  road  till  the  last  paling 
on  rt  is  passed ;  then  follow  a  footpath 
to  rt. ;  cross  the  torrent  by  a  ford ;  pro- 
ceed over  the  next  hill  to  a  wooden 
bridge,  when  turn  sharp  to  rt.  over  fine 
galloping  ground,  which  will  lead  to 
the  farm-buildings  of  La  Cesarina,  from 
which  a  road  joins  the  Via  Nomentana 
about  the  5th  m.  from  Rome ;  following 
which,  cross  the  Monte  Sacro,  the  Ponte 
Lomentano,  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnese  on  rt., 
and  the  Villas  Torlonia  and  Patrizzi  on 
l.,and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia. 

Instead  of  returning  direct  from  the 
Gasale  deUa  Cesarina,  an  hour  more 
will  enable  the  party  to  visit  the  Cata- 
combs of  San  Alessandro. 

This  ride  is  often  combined  with  a 
picnic  party  to  the  valley  of  La  Bella 
Donna. 

2.  A  shorter  ride  will  be,  after  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Salaro,  to  follow  the  road 
to  Castel  Giubeleo,  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Pidense ;  £  m.  beyond  which,  ascend 
on  rt.  the  valley  of  the  Allia,  or  of 
Sette  Bagni,  to  the  Gasale  of  Belle 
Donne,  and  return  along  the  Strada 
deUa  Vigna  Nova  to  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  it  joins  near  the  Ponte  Lo- 
mentano. 

3.  Leaving  Porta  Salara,  take  first 
lane  on  rt.  until  it  crosses  the  Via 
Nomentana,  opposite  to  the  Villa  Tor- 
lonia. Follow  the  wall  of  the  latter  on 
rt.  (the  Vicolo  delta  Campagna),  and 
pas*  through  a  small  farmyard  across 
the  rly.  to  the  farm  of  Pietralata.   After 


passing  the  Casale  of  Pietralata  on  I.» 
follow  upwards  the  1.  bank  of  the  Teve- 
rone*  to  Ponte  Mammolo;  pass  the 
bridge,  and,  entering  the  first  gate  on 
1.,  strike  across  the  meadows  to  the 
Via  Nomentana,  and  return  by  that  road 
and  the  Porta  Pia.  Or  the  ride  may 
be  prolonged  along  the  Via  Nomentana 
by  the  Strada  del  la  Vigne  Nove,  to  the 
1.,  or  Belle  Donne,  or  to  the  farm  of 
La  Cesarina,  returning  by  the  routes 
given  under  C  1  and  2,  but  in  the  re- 
versed order. 


D.  Feom  the  Porta  di  San 
Lorenzo. 

Send  horses  to  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
or  Piazza  di  Termini. 

1.  Follow  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, parallel  to  the  Central  Rly. 
Stat.,  as  far  as  the  gate,  outside  of 
which  take  flr*>t  lane  on  rt.  of  road, 
until  it  joins  that  leading  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Basilica  of  8. 
Lorenzo.  Follow  the  latter  to  the 
second  turning  on  rt.,  which  leads  to 
the  Campagna  above  the  Rly.:  Pass 
under  the  Rly.:  a  track  by  the  side 
of  which  on  1.  leads  to  the  road 
to  Tivoli.  From  here,  turn  to  rt. 
across  a  bridge,  and  through  the  farm 
of  11  PorUmaccio,  across  fields  to  the 
Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lun- 
ghezza.  Cross  this  road  into  fields  that 
bear  on  the  1.  to  a  gate  which  will 
lead  nearly  opposite  to  the  Tor  de' 
Schiavi  on  the  Via  Prcenestina ;  hence 
to  Rome  by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
the  road  outside  the  walls  to  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo. 

2.  On  leaving  the  Porta  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo, take  first  lane  to  rt.  the  Vicolo  di 
Pratalata,  leaving  the  Campo  Verrano 
and  Public  Cemetery  on  1. ;  enter  the 
Campagna  above  the  rly.,  and  follow 
a  track  to  the  Via  Tiburtina  as  above  ; 
trotting  along  which  for  about  1  m., 
turn  to  rt.  into  the  fields  of  Casale  Bruo 
ciato,  and  work  across  the  Campagna 
to  the  Via  Collatina,  or  Strada  di  Lung- 
hezxa,  a  mile  on  which  will  lead  to  the 
farm-buildings  of  Cervaretto  on  1.  Turn 
into  the  fields  where  the  aqueduct  goes 
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underground ;  gallop  across  them,  leav- 
ing Cervaretto  on  1.,  and  over  a  stone 
bridge  to  Cervaro ;  explore  the  Grotte, 
as  the  old  quarries  are  called;  return 
by  Cervaretto;  turning  to  the  rt. 
across  the  fields  will  lead  to  the  Ponte 
Mammolo :   there    is    good  galloping 

ground  across  to  Casale  Brucciato. 
eturn  along  the  Via  Tiburtina  to 
half-way  between  the  Rly.  and  the 
ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo,  where  a  lane  on  the 
rt.  (the  Strada  Cupa)  will  lead  to  the 
road  outside  the  city  wall,  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Praetorian  Camp. 


E.  From  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

On  leaving  the  gate  take  the  Via 
Labicana ;  follow  it  for  about  1  m. ; 
then  turn  to  rt.  down  a  lane  which  fol- 
lows along  the  E.  side  of  the  aqueduct 
to  Porta  Furba,  leaving  which  on  1. 
continue  along  the  path  on  W.  side  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  pass  through  the 
farm  or  Roma  Veechia,  till  the  aqueduct 
runs  underground ;  then  bear  away  to 
the  rt.  and  cross  the  Via  Appia  Nova ; 
or  turn  to  1.,  and,  passing  the  rail- 
road by  the  ruins  of  Sette  Bam, 
strike  across  to  the  Via  Labicana, 
nnd,  crossing  this,  pass  on  to  the  Via 
Prsenestina,  near  the  Tot  Tre  Teste, 
and  follow  to  the  K.  across  the 
country  to  the  Lunghezza  road,  and 
along  it  on  L  to  Borne,  by  the  Tor  dei 
Schiavi 

P.  From  the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni. 

Send  horses  to  the  Coliseum,  or  to 
the  gate. 

Follow  the  road  outside  and  round 
the  walls  of  the  city  to  the  Porta  8. 
Sebastiano,  and  then  the  Via  Appia  to 
the  ch.  of  Domine  quo  Vadis  (p.  868) : 
here  take  the  road  on  rt.,  the  Strada  del 
Di  vino  Amore,  passing  by  Tor  Marancia, 
Tor  Carbone,  and  la  Vigna  Morata,  to 
the  castellated  farm  of  Oastel  di  Leva, 
il  Divino  Amore,  about  8  m.  from  Rome, 
the  view  of  which  on  S.W.  side  is 
picturesque.  From  here  return  by 
Valerano,  the  Tre  Fnntane,  and  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  a  ride  of  5  or  6  hours. 
(There  is  a  great  gathering  of  the  pea- 
santry from  all  the  country  around  at 


the  feast  of  the  Divino  Amore  in  the 
spring,  a  very  interesting  sight) 

G.  From  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo. 

1.  Follow  the  high  road  to  the  Basi- 
lica; turn  up  a  lane  opposite  to  the 
monastery  on  1.,  which  leads  to  Grolta 
Perfetta,  and  through  some  fine  gru^s- 
fields  to  La  NwtziateUa  and  la  Vigna 
Mumta.  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  as 
fur  as  Tor  Carbone;  cross  the  road 
into  the  fields,  and  make  for  the  tomb 
of  Cacilia  Metella,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
a  landmark  always  in  sight ;  from  here 
passing  along  the  Circus  of  Romulus, 
gain  the  valley  of  the  Cafiarellu  by  the 
ch.  of  S.  Urbano  and  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria;  ride  through  the  farm  of  La 
Cifiarella  to  the  modern  road  to  Alhano> 
and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porta  di  Sun 
Giovanni. 

2.  A  longer  and  better  ride  may  be 
taken,  by  La  Vigna  Murata,  as  in 
the  last,  and  from  there  crossing  by 
another  Casale  di  Torricola  to  the  Ca  tale 
Rotondo  (tomb  of  Messalla  Corvinns) 
reach  the  Albano  post-road,  leaving 
the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii 
on  the  l„and,  when  past  the  Stagiotuita, 
strike  across  the  fields  and  a  small 
stream  to  the  point  where  the  Marcian 
aqueduct  goes  underground.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  this  point,  which  com- 
mands the  curved  line  of  the  aqueduct 
looking  towards  Rome,  Becross  thi- 
stream  tharp  to  tho  rt  into  a  track 
which  leads  into  the  high  road  to  Al- 
bano, near  the  Ostcria  della  Tavolata. 

a  After  pasting  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paolo,  continue  along  the  road  for  £ 
m. ;  take  the  1.  hand  road  at  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Via  O&tienae,  which  leads 
to  the  Tre  Fontane,  where  the  churches 
(p.  187)  may  be  visited.  Continue  2  on- 
to the  Acqua  Cetosa,  and  ascend  the 
stream  on  1.  towards  the  farm-buildings 
of  Tor  Pagnotta,  and  from  there  to  the 
Cecchignola,  and  across  the  Campagna 
to  the  Via  Appia,  returning  along  the 
bitter  towards  Rome.  After  crossing 
the  Altno,  before  reaching  the  city  gate, 
follow  on  rt.  the  line  of  the  Civita  Vec- 
chia  Railway,  through  lanes  that  lead 
to  the  closed  Porta  Latina,  or  to  the 
Porta  di  S.  Giovanni.  Thence  through 
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the  city  by  the  road  along  the  inside 
of  walls,  passing  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme,  the  Porta  Maggiore.  the  Porta 
di  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Piazza  ai  Termini. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  rides 
of  a  few  hours'  duration,  longer  ex- 
cursions on  horseback  can  be  made : — 
Along  the  Via  Cassia  and  Claudia  to 
Galera  and  Braociano,  2  days,  in- 
cluding return  (p.  440.) 

From  Borne  to  Galera  by  the  road  of 
La  Boccea,  which  branches  off  on  rt. 
from  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia  at 
La  Madonna  del  Biposo,  2  m.  beyond 
the  Porta  Cavalligieri,  to  La  Por- 
careccia  and  Santa  Bufina ;  to  Boccea, 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Arone  to 
Casal  Galera  and  Galera;  returning 
by  the  Osteria  Nuova,  on  the  Via 
Clandia,  La  Storta,  the  Via  Trionfale, 
and  Monte  Mario,  to  the  Porta  Ange- 
lica,— a  long  day's  ride. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  agreeable 
route  to  Galera,  but  equally  long,  will 
be  by  the  valley  of  the  Acqua  Traversa 
as  far  as  La  Lucchina  (A  4).  After 
passing  La  Lucchina,  leaving  Mazza 
Lupo  on  rt.,  make  for  S.  Nicola ;  from 
here  cross  a  deep  ravine  immediately 
below  the  Gasale,  which  follow  down- 
wards for  3  or  4  fields,  then  strike 
away  to  rt.  up  some  fine  meadows,  at 
the  end  of  wliich  cros*  another  ravine, 
and  $  an  hour's  easy  trot  brings  you  to 
Casale  di  San  Giacomo,  from  which 
the  ruined  town  of  Galera  is  about  2 
m.  distant. 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Prima 
Porta  and  Fiano,  1  day  (p.  438). 

Along  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  in  last, 
to  Prima  Porta,  visiting  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Livia  (p.  440),  continuing 
to  the  Casale  of  Malborghetto,  where 
the  road  to  Scrofano  turns  off  on  1. ; 


ascend  the  Monte  Musino,  the  ancient 
Ara  Mutiffi,  and  return  by  Formello 
(the  road  from  Scrofano  along  the 
Monte  Musino  to  Formello  is  very 
pretty),  the  Casale  di  Vaccareccia,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Crescenza,  or  down 
the  valley  of  La  Valchetta  to  the  Via 
Flaminia  (A  5), — a  very  long  day's 
ride. 

Along  the  Via  Nomentana  to  Men- 
tana,  returning  by  Monte  Botondo  and 
the  Via  Salara,  1  day  (p.  428). 

Along  the  Via  Tiburtina  to  Monti- 
celli,  S.  Angelo,  and  the  Lakes  of  the 
Solfatara,  a  long  day  (p.  374). 

To  Tivoli,  continuing  by  Vicovaro 
to  Subiaco,  and  from  thence  by  Civi- 
tella,  Affile,  to  Olevano,  Genazzano, 
and  Palestrina, — an  excursion  of  at 
least  3  days  (p.  377). 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Pales- 
trina by  Colonna,  returning  by  Zaga- 
rolo,  Gailicano,  the  ruins  of  Gabii,  &c, 
2  days  (p.  415). 

Along  the  Via  Ollatina  to  Lun- 

fhezza,  Castiglione  (Gabii),  returning 
y  Castel  d'Osa,  on  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina,  Ponte  di  Nono,  and  Tor  Tre 
Teste,  1  day  (p.  424). 

Along  the  Via  Labicana  to  Torre 
Nuova ;  from  there  following  the  tor- 
rent which  descends  from  the  hills 
about  Frascati  to  near  Tor  Tre  Teste, 
returning  to  Borne  by  the  Via  Prienes- 
tina,  5  hours  (p.  416). 

Along  the  Via  Osiiense  to  Ostia  and 
Gaatel  Fusano,  returning  by  Cartel 
Porciano,  Decima,  or  Cast  el  Komano, 
Vallerano,  and  the  Via  Ardeatina,  1 
day  (p.  448). 

Along  the  Via  Portuense  to  Porto, 
by  la  Magliana  and  the  fields  to  Ponte 
Galera,  from  which  by  road  (7  m.)  to 
Fiumicino  on  the  coast,  passing  through 
Porto,  1  day  (p.  445). 
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Academies  :— 

Arcadian,  J14. 

Archaeological,  J14. 

Filarmonica,  315. 

Fine  Arts,  or  S.  Luke,  $ij. 

Florentine,  316. 

French,  316. 

Freres  Chretiens,  ji6. 

de'  Lincei,  jt$. 

Tiberlna,  315. 
Acqua  Argentina,  86. 

Felice,  8;. 

Paola,  8j. 

—  Vergine,  82. 
jEdea  Penatium,  45. 
^Emilia,  Basilica,  24. 
iEacolapioa,  temple  and  island 

of,  3$. 
Affile,  village  of,  421. 
Agata,  S.,  de'  Goti,  ch.  of,  1  {9. 
Agger  of  Servius  Tulltus,  87. 
Agnese,  S.,  churches  of,  1)9. 

catacombs  of,  139,  351. 

Agonalis,  circus,  55. 
Agostino,  S.,  church  of,  142. 
Agosta,  Tillage,  385. 
Agrippa,  his  baths,  62. 
Agylla,  city  of,  461. 
Alatri.187. 

Alba  Longa,  site  of,  399. 
Albanl  palace,  281. 

,  villa,  11%. 

Albano,  lake  of,  403  ;  its  emis- 
sary, 404;  town  of,  408. 
Albanus  rivus,  399. 449. 
Albegna  river,  480. 
Albunea,  site  of  grove  of,  378. 
Aldobrandini  villa,  at  Frascati, 

19*- 
Aleado,  Ss  church  of,  14J. 
Alexander,    St.,  oratory   and 

catacombs  of,  428. 
Algidus,  Mono,  40 3. 
Allia  valley,  428,  411. 
Almo,  stream  of,  368. 
Altemps  palace,  282. 
Altieri  palace,  282. 
— ,  vflla,  jig. 
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AQUACET08A. 

Ambassadors,  foreign,  xviii. 
Amphitheatres,    ancient :    of 

Domitian,  at  Albano,  409; 

CastrenBe,    at    Rome,    54; 

Flavian  (Coliseum),  51;  of 

Statilius  Taurus,  Rome,  54 ; 

Tusculum,  394. 
Ampiglione,  i8j. 
Anagni,  421. 

Anastasia,  S.,  church  of,  14?. 
Andrea,  S.,  churches  of:  delle 

Frotte,  14; ;    al    Quirinale, 

144;   delia  Valle,  144;  del 

Scozzesi,  14$. 
Angelica  library,  142. 
— — ,  Porta,  9. 
Angelo,  Rione  S.,  j. 

,  Ponte  S.,  9. 

,  8.,  in  Pescheria,  church  of, 

145. 

,  S.,  castle  of,  72. 

Anguillara,  village  and  castle 

of,  444. 
Anio  river,  m, 175,  389, 437; 

falls  of,  at  Tivoli,  j8a 
Anna  Perenna,  temple  of,  456. 
Ansedonla,  482. 
Antemnn,  416. 
Anticoli,  j85. 
Antlncus,  the,  of  the  Vatican, 

216, 222 ;  of  the  Capitol,  268. 
Antiquities,  14. 

,  dealers  in,  xxix. 

Antium,  Porto  d' Ansdo,  457. 
Antonio  Abate,  Sn  church  of, 

Antonio,  &,  dei  Portoguesi, 
church  of,  146. 

Antoninus  Pius,  his  forum,  27 ; 
column,  56. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  tem- 
ple of,  25,  j6. 

Apollinare,  S.,  church  of,  146. 

Apollinaris,  circus,  56. 

Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  14. 

Belvedere,  the,  2 18. 

Apostoli,  SS.,  church  of  the, 
146. 

Apothecaries  in  Rome,  xx. 

Aquacetosa,    mineral  spring, 

44* 


AUGUSTUS. 

Aqua  Crabrs,  7,  55. 

Ferentina.  198. 

Aquas  Albulae,  J74. 

Aurelia*.  44*. 

Geretanc,  46  j. 

Aquasona,  stream,  441. 
Aqueducts,  ancients— 

Anio  Novas,  8j. 

A.  Vetas,  81. 

Aqua  Appia,  81. 

A-  Alstetina,  8a. 

A.  Claudia,  8j. 

A.  Julia,  82. 

A.  Marcia,  8t. 

A.  Tepola,  82. 

A.  Virgo,  82. 
Aqueducts,  modern:—- 

A.  Felice,  8}. 

A.  Paola,  8j. 

A.  Vergine,  82. 
AraC03U.cfaarchofSta.lt. 

di,  170. 
Arches  of — 

Conetantine,  $8. 

Dolabella  and  .SHawna,  5*. 

Drusus,6o. 

Fabtus,  site  of,  24. 

Gallienus,  60. 

Janus  QuadriffoDs,  60. 

Sept.  Severos  in  ibe  "  • 
Romano,  60;  in  tbe^fj- 
brum,  61. 

Tiberius,  rite  o£  14, 

Titus,  25, 61. 
Archeologfcal     Institute    1 

Rome,  J15. 
Arco  de*  Panlani,  41. 
Aides,  456. 
Arioda.  41a 
Armllusarum,  position  of :  - 

I4J- 
Armoury,  pontifical,  254. 
Arrone,  river,  441. 
Arsoli,  village,  385. 
Artists'  studios  at  Rome,  it 
Aruns,  bis  tomb,  4x0. 
Astnaria,  Porta.  7. 
Asso,  Castsl  d\  tombs,  4** 
Astura,  village  and  atnanv' 
Augustus's  forma,  26  ;  nat  - 

leum,67. 


tome. 
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A UREA. 

.urea,  S.,  church  of,  at  Ostia, 

45°. 

ktirelia.  Porta,  9. 
LUrelian  column,  56. 
Lventine  hill,  the,  13. 


B. 


lacchus.  temple  of,  36. 
ialbina,  S.,  church  of,  147. 
3albus,  theatre  of,  49. 
Sanditaccia,  the  Necropolis  of 

Cervetrl,  463. 
flankers  at  Rome,  xxix. 
baptistery  of  Constantine,  126. 
Barberini  palace,  gallery,  and 

library,  182.        , 

at  Palestrina,  418. 

Barcaccla  fountain,  96. 
Bartolommeo,  S.,  church   of, 

147-  . 
,  island,  5. 

,  Pome  di  S.,  10. 

Basilicas,  ancient  and  Pagan  :— 
Emilia,  24. 
Constantine,  25,  J5. 
Julia,  24. 
Portia,  24. 
Ulpla,  26. 
Basilicas,  Christian,  their  cha- 
racteristics, 99. 
Basilicas,  modern  and   Chris* 
tian,of— 
S.  Apnese,  139. 
Sta.  Croce  in  Oerusalemme, 

160. 
St.  John  Lateran,  122. 
S.  Lorenzo,  13$. 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  128. 
S.  Paolo fuorile Mura,  132. 
the  Vatican  (St  Peter's),  100. 
S.  Sebastlano,  197. 
St.  Stephen,  ruins  of,  406. 
Baths,  or  Thermae . — 
of  Agrippa,  62. 
Caracalla,  62. 
Constantine,  64. 
Diocletian,  64. 
Livia  (so-called),  32. 
Nero  and  Alex.  Severus,  65. 
Titus,  65. 
Trajan,  66. 
Baths,  modern: — 
Delia  Regina  (at  the  Solia- 

tara),  374- 
Stlgliano,  444. 
Vicarello,  443. 
Baths  In  Rome,  xxix 
Belle  Donne,  Casale  delle,  428. 
Belvedere,  Cortiledi,  Vatican, 

216. 
Benedict,  St,  monastery,  at 

Sublaco,  jtf . 
Benfratelli,  hospital  of,  118. 
Bernardo,  8.,  church  of,  148. 
Bcrtt  palace,  284. 


CANINA. 

Biblana,  S.,  church  of,  148. 
Bibulus,  tomb  of,  69. 
Bieda,  482. 

Bishops  of  Rome,  list  of,  I. 
Blandusia,  fountain  of,  j88. 
Boacciano,  Torre,  452. 
Boarium,  Forum,  27. 
Bocca  del  la  Verita,  37. 
Bonaparte   palace,  287;  villa, 

iI9> 
Books  on  Rome,  xxxvili. 

Booksellers  at  Rome,  xxi. 
Borghese  palace,  284. 

villa,  339. 

chapel  In  S.  M.  Magglore, 

1 J 1. 

Borgia,  Oabinetto,  Vatican,  250. 
Borgo,  Rione,  4. 
Botanic  garden,  309. 
Bovillse,  its  ruins,  407. 
Bracciano,  lake  (Lacus  Sabati- 

nus),  town,  and  feudal  castle 

of,  440. 
Braschi  palace,  287 ;  villa,  382. 
Bridges,  ancient,  of  Rome,  9. 
Bridges,  modern.    See  Ponte. 
British  ArchsBological  Society, 

316. 
Bronzes,  dealers  in,  xrviii. 
Buildings  of  the  middle  ages, 

94- 
Bunsen's  Researches  on  Rome, 

xl. 

Burial-ground,  Protestant,  321. 


C. 

CieciUa  Metella,  her  tomb,  69. 

Csellan  hUl,  13. 

Caere,  460. 

CsBsar,  Julius,  site  of  his  temple 

and  rostra,  24 ;  his  forum,  26 ; 

villa  at  Nemi,  414. 
Caesars,  palace  of  the,  27. 
Cafes  of  Rome,  xii. 
Caius  Cestius,  pyramid  of,  71. 
Calepodlus,  cemetery  and  cata- 
combs of,  187. 
Calisto,  S.,  convent,  182. 

,  catacombs  of,  356. 

Camaldoli,  monastery,  39$. 
Campagna,  the,  11. 
Campanili  of  Rome,  description 

of,  129. 
Campitelli,  Rione,  4. 
Campo  di  Annibale,  on  Monte 

Cavo,  401. 

Jemini,  456. 

Marzo,  Rione,  2. 

Vaccroo,    the    Roman 

Forum,  21. 
Campus  Martins,  x. 

Sceleratus,  88. 

Cancel  leria,  287. 

Canlna's    works    on    Rome, 

xxxlx,  xli,  367. 


CAVALLEGG1ERI. 

Canino,  village  of,  476. 

Cantalupo,  village  of,  384. 

Canierano,  village,  385. 

Capena,  Porta,  8. 

Capitol :  view  from  the  tower, 
n;  piazza,  25$;  palace  of 
the  Senator,  255 ;  of  the  Con- 
servators,  251 ;  Protomoteca, 
257 ;  halls  of  the  Conserva- 
tors, 259 ;  gallery  of  pictures, 
262 ;  museum,  263-27 1 ;  sub- 
structions, 21. 

Capitoline  hill,  the,  13. 

Capocotta,  site  of  Lauren  turn, 

454* 
Cappellette,  te,  41  J. 

Cappuccini,  church  of,  at  Rome, 
148 ;  at  Frascatl,  192. 

Caprino,  Monte,  13. 

Caracalla,  his  baths,  62. 

Careiae,  site  of,  441. 

Carlo,  &,  a  CaUnari,  church  of, 
149. 

,  in  the  Corso,  church  of, 

Carnival  at  Rome,  xxxl. 
Carriages  at  Rome  for  hire, 

xvlti. 
Carsoli,  385. 
Carvings,    wood    and    ivory, 

xxvlli. 
Casal  del  Pazzl,  428. 
Casanatense,  Biblioteca,  175. 
Cascatelle  at  Tivoli,  381. 
Caserta  palace,  288. 
Casslus,  villa  of,  at  Tivoli,  382. 
Castel  Arcione,  373. 

d'Asso,  478. 

Fusano,  453. 

Gandolfo,  403. 

Glubeleo,  4?i,  437. 

Madama,  village,  383. 

Castello,  Porta,  9. 
Castiglione,  site  of  Gabil,  42*. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  equestrian 

group  called,  93. 
Castrense,  Amphltheatrum,  $4. 
Castrlmcenlum,    now  Marino, 

*97- 
Castro,  479. 
Catacombs : — 

in  general,  347. 

S.  Agnese,  13Q,  35*. 

of  St.  Alexander,  428. 

Calepodlus,  187. 

Callixtus,  355. 

S.  Ciriaca,  138. 

Jewish,  359. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  360. 

S.  Pretextatus,  358. 

Santi  Quattro,  407. 

S.Sebastian,  10/7. 
Caterina,  S.,  dei  Funari,  church 

of,  149. 

,  dl  Siena,  church  of,  r49. 

Cavallere,  38$* 
Cavalleggieri,  Porta,  9. 
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CAVALLO. 

Cavallo,  Monte  (Qulrinal),  at 

Rome,  ij. 
Cavanelle,  la,  431. 
Gave,  village  of,  421 ;  Bocca  di, 

421. 
Cavo,  Monte,  or  Mods  Laxlalia, 

401. 
Oecchina,  la,  stat.,  406. 
Cecilia,  S.,  church  of,  150. 
Celebrities, Roman,  list  of,  xlxix. 
Cenci  palace,  288. 
Ceremonies,   chronological  list 

of.  liv. 
Ceremonies  In  St.  Peter's,  117  ; 

in  the  Lateran,  125 ;  in  S.  M. 

Maggiore,  1*2. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  temple 

of,  17. 
Geri  Nuovo,  village,  467. 
Cervara,  village,  J85, 427. 
Cervaro,  427. 

Cervetri,  ancient  city,  461. 
Cesareo,  a,  church  of,  ijo. 
Cesarlni  palace  at  Oenzano,  414. 
— —  at  Rome,  289. 
Charities  of  Rome,  ji6. 
Chemists  at  Rome,  zzi. 
Chigi  palace,  289. 
Cblosi,  482. 

Chronological  tables,  xlvlii. 
Church,  English,  xxx. 
Churches  of  Rome,  138-202. 
Churches  in  Rome  of— 

&  Agata  de'  Goti,  1J9. 

S.  Agnese,  ijo,. 

fuori  le  Mura,  140. 

S.  Agostino,  142. 

S.  Aleasandro,  428. 

S.  Alesslo,  141. 

S.  Anastasla,  14]. 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  14}. 

— —  al  Quirinale,  144. 

dei  Scozzesi,  145. 

delle  Valle,  144. 

S.  Angelo  In  Pescheria,  145. 

S.  Antonio  Abate,  145. 

de*  Portoguesi,  146. 

S.  Apollinare,  146. 

SS.  Apostoli,  146. 

Aracceli,  170. 

S.  Balbina,  147. 

S.  Bartolommeo,  147. 

8.  Bernardo,  148. 

&  Bibiana,  145. 

Cappucclni,  148. 

S.  Carlo  a  Catinarl,  149. 

in  Corso,  149. 

S.  Caterina  del  Funarl,  149. 

di  Siena,  149. 

S.  Cecilia,  150. 

S.  Cesareo,  151. 

8.  Clemente,  151. 

8.  Goslmato,  158. 

SS.  Cosma  e  Damlano,  158. 

S.  Costansa,  159. 

8.  Crisogono,  159. 

S.  Croce  lu  Gerusalemme,  160. 

8.  Domenlco  e  Sisto,  161. 


CHURCHES. 

Churches  In  Rome  of— 
&  Francesca  Romana,  161. 
S.  Francesco  a  Rlpa,  162. 
Gesu,  162. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  162. 
S.  Giovanni  Batista,  161. 

de'  Florentini,  16J. 

in  Fonte,  126. 

—  in  Laterano,  122. 
in  Oleo,  164. 

—  e  Paolo,  161. 

a  Porta  Latina,  164. 

8.  Giuseppe  de*  Falegnami, 

164. 
&  Gregorio,  164 
S.  Ignaxlo,  16$. 
8.  Isidore,  165. 
S.  Lorenio,  1*5. 

e  Damaso,  166. 

in  Ludna,  166. 

in  Miranda,  34*  >66- 

in  Panis-Pema,  166. 

8.  Luigi  dei  Frances!,  167. 

8.  Marcello,  167. 

S.  Marco,  168. 

8.  Maria  Maggiore,  128. 

degli  Angeli,  168, 

—  dell'  Anima,  169. 

In  Aquiro,  170. 

di  Aracceli,  170. 

Aventinense,  172. 

in  Campltelli,  173. 

della  Concezkme,  148. 

in  Cosmedin,  17*. 

Eghuaca,i& 

di  Loreto,  174. 

ad  Martyres(Pantheon), 

42- 
sopra  Minerva,  174. 

di  Monte  Santo,  177. 

in  Monte,  177. 

dei  Miracoli,  177. 

della  Kavicella,  177. 

dell*  Orto,  178. 

della  Pace,  178. 

del  Popolo,  179 

in  Portico,  i7j. 

Seal*  Cceli.  187. 

del  Sole,  46, 

in  Trastevere,  181. 

a  Trevi,  182. 

In  Valllcella,  i8j. 

In  Via  Lata,  181. 

della  Vlttoria,  184. 

S.  Martina,  184. 

S.  Martlno  ai  Monti,  184. 

88.  Nereo  ed  Achillea,  185. 

8.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  j8,  185. 

a  Onofrio,  186. 

8.  Pancrasio,  187. 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  i?2. 

alle  Tre  Fontane,  187. 

8.  Pietro  In  Vaticano,  ico. 

In  Montorio,  188. 

in  Vinsoli,  189. 

a  Prassede,  191. 
II  Priorato,  17a. 
S.  Prlsca,  192. 


0OLONNA. 

Churches  In  Rome  of— 

a  PudentUna,  191. 

Sa  Quattro  Incoronati,  194. 

a  Saba,  194. 

a  Sabina,  194. 

aSalvatore  in  Lanro,  197. 

S.  Sebastiano,  197. 

a  Silvestro,  198. 

a  Sisto,  199. 

a  Stetano  Caeca,  199. 

Rotondo,  199. 

a  Susanna,  199. 

a  Teodoro,  45,  2ca 

a  Tommaso  degT  Ingleai,  200. 

La  Trinita  dei  Monti.  201. 

de'  Pellegrini,  iox 

a  Urbano,  36. 

Sa  Vincenxo  ed  Anastaslo, 
187. 

a  Vltale,  202. 
Ciociapord  palace,  289. 
Cicero,  villa  of,  at  Tuscolam. 

Ciceroni  and  guides,  xxlx. 
Cicillano  (CiceUou),  384. 
Circuses  of  ancient  Rome  : — 

Agonalis,  55. 

Apollinarls,  56. 

Fhunlnian,  55. 

Fhira,  55. 

Hadrian,  56. 

Maxlmus,  54. 

of  Nero,  56. 

Romulus,  or  Maxentiua,  55. 

Sallust,  56. 

Varianus,  54. 
Ciriaca,  Sta.,  catacombs  of.  1  ja, 

Citorio,  Monte,  54. 
Civita  Lavinia,  town,  412. 
Civitella,  la,  village,  388. 
Clark,  Sir  Jaa.,  on  the  climate 

of  Rome,  J24. 
Claudian  family,  their  supposed 

tomb,  69. 
Claudius,  temple  of,  j*j. 
Clemente,  S.,  church  of,  150. 
Climate  of  Rome,  122. 
Clivus  Capftolinua,  24. 
aoaca  Maxima,  86. 
Clubs,  xlv. 
Coazzo,  farm,  428. 
Coins,  Roman,  xJvii. 
Coliseum,  the,  <o ;  its  flora,  51. 
Collatia,  site  of,  427. 
Colleges  at  Rome : — 

American,  112. 

English,  200. 

Irish,  142. 

Propaganda,  112. 

Romano,  109. 

Sapienza,  109. 

Scottish,  145. 
Collma,  Porta,  6. 
Colonna,  town  of,  414. 
,  palace  and  gardens    st 

Rome,  289. 
,  Rione,  j. 
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COLONNADES. 

Colonnades  of  St.  Peter's,  102. 
Colossus  of  Nero,  $4. 
Columbaria  of  Rome,  79. 
Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  56. 
of  M.  AureUus  Antoninus, 

56. 
—  of  C.  Dnilius,  258. 

of  Pbocas,  14, 57. 

of  Trajan,  57. 

— -  of  the  Immaculate  Con* 

oeptfon,  311, 
(Commission  agents,  xxix. 
Communion    of   St.    Jerome, 

painting  of  the,  by  Domeni- 

chino,  242. 
Compatri,     Monte,     village, 

Oonoerts,  xxxi. 
Concord,  temple  of,  37. 
Conservators,   palace   of  the, 

256. 
Consolazfone,  la,  hospital,  ;i8. 
Constantia,  St.,  her  tomb,  72. 
Constantlne,  basilica  of,  25, 35  ; 

arch  of,  58 ;  baths,  64. 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  Rome,  xviii. 
Consults,  palazzo  della,  292. 
Conti,  Tor  de',  9;. 
Conveyances,     public,     from 

Rome,  xv. 
Copyists  of  old  masters,  xxvl. 
Corioli,   city   of,   now  Monte 

Glove,  412. 
Corn-cntterB,  xxi. 
Corneto,  town,  467. 
Corniculum,  374. 
Cornufelle,  lake  of,  4x4. 
Coraini  palace,  292. 
Correse,  Cures,  430. 
Corso,  the,  2. 
Corvinus,  Messalla,  his  tomb, 

*7°- 
Cosa,  site  of,  482. 
Cosimato,  S.,  church  of,  158; 

convent  of,  184. 
Cosma  e  Damiano,  SS.,  church 

of,  158. 
Costagutl  palace,  294. 
Costansa,  S.,  her  sarcophagus, 

22| ;  church  of,  159. 
Councils,  general,  126. 
Cramer*  river,  43 1, 416. 
Crascenza,  valley  of,  416. 
Crisogono,  8.,  church  of,  159. 
Croce,  Santa,  in  Gerusalemme 

(basilica),  160. 
Crypts,  or  Grotte,  of  St  Peter's, 

112. 
Curia  Innocenzlana,  294. 
Julia,  25. 


D. 

Dancing,  teachers  of,  xxy. 
Dectma,  river  of,  449. 
Dentists  at  Rome,  xxi 


FENCING. 

Dtgentia,  now   village  of  Li- 

cenza,  388. 
Diligences,  xv. 
Diocletian,  his  baths,  64. 
Divus  Rediculus,  temple  of,  38. 
Dolabella,  arch  of,  59. 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  106 ;  ascent 

of,  1 15. 
Domenico  e  Sisto,  S3.,  church 

of,  161. 
Domine  quo  Vadis,  ch.  of,  368. 
Dominicans,  head-quarters  of, 

176. 
Doria  palace  and  gallery,  295 ; 

villa,  409. 
Doves  of  Winy,  271. 
Drawing,  teachers  of,  in  Rome, 

xxiv. 
Drawing  materials,  xxviil. 
Drusus,  his  arch,  60. 
Duilian  column,  258. 


Education,  elementary,  316. 
Egeria,  pretended  fountain  and 

valley  of,  near  Rome,  90 ; 

real  valley  of  Egeria,  167, 

4H. 

Egyptian  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can, 230. 

Electric  telegraph,  xx. 

Emperors,    Roman,   list   of, 
xlviii. 

Empire,  ruins  of  the,  16. 

Emporium,  ruins  of,  &c,  196. 

Engravers  of  cameos,  be*  xxvii. 

,  copperplate   engravings, 

xxii. 

Eretum,  410. 

Esquiiine,  the,  1;. 

Este,  d\  villa,  at  Tivoli,  382. 

Etruscan  Museum  of  the  Va- 
tican, 22$. 

Eurysaces  the  baker,  his  tomb, 
68. 

Eustachio,  S.,  Rione  of,  j. 

Excursions  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  366. 


P. 

Fabbrica,  Porta,  9. 

Fabii,  supposed   site  of  their 

defeat,  at  Veil,  436,  438. 
Fablus,  arch,  site  of,  24. 
Fulconieri  palaces,  209,  297; 

villa,  391. 
Farnese  gardens,  28. 
IsoU,  village  of,  433.  436, 

479- 

palace,  297. 

Farnesina  palace,  298. 

Fasti  Consulares  of  the  Capitol, 

261. 
Fencing,  teacher  of,  xxv. 


FOUNTAINS. 

Ferentina,  Aqua,  398. 
Festivals: — 

at  Rome  in  general,  xxxi. 

chronological  list  of,  tav. 

Annunciation,  176. 

SU    Antony    (blessing    the 
animals),  145. 

the  Artists,  xxxii. 

the  Carnival,  xxxi. 

Sta.  Franceses  Romana,  161. 

Infiorata  di  Gensano,  4x2. 

St.  John  Lateran,  125. 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  132. 

S.  Marco,  168. 

October,  xxxii. 

St.  Peter's,  117. 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  191. 

Presepe  in  AraCoelt,  172. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  176. 

St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  200. 

washing    the    Feet   of  the 
Pilgrims,  202. 
Fiano,  440. 
Flculea,  429. 
Fidenao,  436. 
Fllippo  Neri,  SL,  convent  and 

library,  183. 
Flora,  river,  471,  476,  479. 
Firenze,  palazzo  di,  300. 
Fiumicino,  village,  445. 
Flaminius,  his  circus,  55. 
Flavian    amphitheatre    (Coli- 
seum), 51. 
Flaviniav  site  of,  440. 
Flora,  circus  of,  $5. 
Fonte  di  Papa,  431. 
Foreign   ministers   at    Rome, 

xviii. 
Fortuna,  temples  of:  at  Pales- 

trina,4i9;  Virilisat  Rome,  38. 
Forums : — 

of  Antoninus,  2$. 

of  Augustus,  26. 

Boarium,  27. 

of  Julius  Cesar,  26. 

of  Nerva,  26. 

Olltorlum,  27. 

Romanum,  20. 

of  Trajan,  25. 

Transitorium,  26. 
Foundling  hospital  of   Rome. 

318. 
Fountain  of  Egeria,  at  Nemi, 

J67,    413 ;     pretended,    at 

Rome,  90. 
Fountains,  modern : — 

dell'  Acqua  Felice,  96. 

della  Barcaccia,  96. 

del  Campidoglio,  97. 

of  the  Piazza  Farnese,  97. 

of  the  Quirinal,  97. 

Paolina,  95. 

of  the  Piazza  Navona,  96. 

in  the  piazza  of  St.  Peters,  97 . 

of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  97. 

delle  Tartarughe,  96. 

de'  Termini,  97. 
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Fountains,  modern : — 

di  Trevi,  96. 

del  Tritone,  96. 
Francesca  Romana,  8.,  church 

of,  161. 
Francesco.  8,  a  Rip*,  church 

of,  162. 
Frascati,  town,  J91. 
Fratres  Arvales,  445. 
Frattoochie,  10,407. 
Funerals,  Protestant,  xxx.  J22. 
Furba,  Porta,  J90. 
Fusano,    Castel,    casino  and 

pine-forest,  451. 

G. 

Gabii.  city,  424 ;  lake,  426. 
Galera,  deserted  town,  441. 
Galileo,  persecution  of,  176. 
Galleries  (public)  of  pictures : 

at  the  Capitol,  262. 

at  the  Lateran,  276. 

Academy  of  St.  Luke,  ji  j. 

at  the  Quirinal,  279. 
'  at  the  Vatican,  240. 
Galleries  (public)  of  sculpture : 

at  the  Capitol,  263. 

of  the  Lateran,  271. 

at  the  Vatican,  208,  214. 
Galleries  (private) : 

Badla,  282. 

Barberini,  282. 

Borgliese,  284. 

Colonna,  289. 

Corsini,  292. 

Doria,  295. 

Farnese,  207. 

Rospigliosi,  102. 

Sciarra,  jo*. 

Spada,  J05. 
Gallicano,  town,  38?,  42J. 

,  S.,  hospital  of,  319. 

Gallienus,  his  arch,  60. 
Gallinas  Albas,  ad.  site  of  Livia's 

villa  (so  called),  44a 
Gandolfo,  Castel,  401. 
Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  251 ; 

of  the  Quirinal,  280. 
Gates.    See  Porta. 
Gell  on  the  environs  of  Rome, 

xli;   on  the  site  of  Alba 

Longa,  199. 
Genaro,  Monte,  ascent  of,  ;88. 
Genazzano,  town  and  castle  of, 

*87,  421. 
Genzano,  town,  412. 
Geology  of  Rome  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, j  7  8. 
Gesh,  church  of,  162. 
Geta,  his  tomb,  76,  ?68. 
Ghetto,  the,  at  Rome,  3, 145. 
Glacomo,  &,  hospital  of,  ji8. 
Gibbon,  his  first  idea  of  writing 

the  history  of  the  '  Decline 

and  Fall'  in  the  church  of 

the  Ara  Ccsli,  172. 


HOU8ES. 

Giorgio,  8.,  church  of,  162. 
Giovanni,  Porta  San,  7.  . 
Giovanni,  8.,  basilica  of,  121. 

Batista,  church  of,  16?. 

Evangelista,  or  a   Porta 

Latina,  church  of,  164. 
del  Florentini,  church  of 

i6j.  ' 

in  Fonte,  126. 

in  Oleo,  church  of,  164. 

e  Paolo,  church  of,  i6j. 

Glrandola,  the,  75. 

Giraud  palace,  joo. 

Giuseppe   dei  Falegnami,  8., 

church  of,  164. 
Giustiniani  palace,  joo. 
Gladiator,  the  Dying,  of  the 

Capitol,  267. 
Government,     municipal,    of 

Rome,  xxxvii. 
Grano,  Monte  del,  sepulchral 

tumulus,  190. 
G  revises,  site  of,  472. 
Gregorio,  8,  church  of,  164. 
Grlllo,  Torre  del,  95. 
Grotta   Ferrata,    village    and 

monastery  of  S.  Nilus  at,  $96. 
Grotta  Marozsa  (Bretum),  4*0. 
Grotte  Vaticane,  or  crypts  of 

St.  Peter's,  112. 
Guarclno,  town,  387. 


Hadrian,  his  architecture,  47 ; 
his  circus,  56;  his  mauso- 
leum, 72;  his  villa  near 
Tivoli,  J75 ;  his  villa  near 
Palestrina,  420. 

Hand  in  a  wreath,  an  emblem, 
15°.  15*.  181. 

Helena,  the  empress,  her  tomb, 
72 ;  her  sarcophagus,  22;. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  pillar  re- 
cording his  change  of  faith, 
192. 

Hills,  the  seven,  of  Rome,  12. 

about  Rome,  height  of  the 

principal,  8j. 

Hippolito,  S.,  form,  447. 

Historical  houses  at  Rome, 
107. 

Horace's  Sabine  Farm,  387. 

Horatia,  tomb  of,  76. 

Horetii  andCuriatii,  supposed 
tombs  of,  170. 

Horticultural  gardens,  367. 

Hospitals,  117. 

Hotels  in  Rome,  ix. 

House  agents,  xii. 

Housekeeping  in  Rome,  xiL 

Houses  of  remarkable  persons : 
Bernini,  J08. 
Ptetro  da  Cortona,  108. 
Poussin,  jo8. 
Raphael,  307. 


LAKES. 

Houses  of  remarkable  persons ; 

Cola  di  Rienzo,  04, 

Sweynheim   and     Pannartz 
the  printers,  jo6. 

the  Zuccherl,  jo8. 
Howard,  Cardinal,  17$,  200. 
Hunting  at  Rome,  xxx. 


Ignasio,  St,  church  of,  165. 
Illuminations  of  St.  Peter's,  116. 
Inquisition,  palace  of  the,  joo ; 

place  of  meeting,  176. 
Inscriptions,  gallery  of,  in  the 

Vatican,  207. 
Institute,    Archaeological,    at 

Rome,  116. 
Ischia,  village,  470. 
Isidoro,  St.,  church,  165. 
Island  of  the  Tiber  (ljola  8a- 

Isola  Farnese,  411,  416,  479; 

Sacra,  at  the  month  of  the 

Tiber,  447.45*. 
Italian,  teachers  of,  xxlv. 


J. 

Janlculum  hill,  14. 
Janus  Quadrifrons,  arch  of,  60  • 
Jewish  catacombs,  159, 168. 
Jews  in  Rome,  xxxviil. 
Jewellers  in  Rome,  xxvii. 
John  Lateran,  basilica  of  St*, 

122. 
Julia,  Basilica,  24. 
Juno,  temples  of: — 

Gabina  at  Gabii,  42$. 

Sospita  at  Rome,  }8. 

Sosplta  at  Lanuvium,  412* 
Jupiter,  temples  of: — 

Capitolinus  at  Rome,  19. 

Feretrras  at  Rome,  40. 

Latialison  the  Alban  mount, 
402. 
Juturna,  lake  of,  86. 


Kingly  period,  antiquities,  14. 
Kings,  list  of,  xlviil. 
Kircherian  museum,  jio. 


Lablcuro,  the  ancient,  415. 
Lace-dealers,  xxlx. 
Laghetto,  11,  quarries,  416. 
1  Ago  Morto,  442. 
Lakes:— 

Albano,  403. 

Bracdano,  440. 
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LAKES. 

Lakes  >— 
Cornufelle,  414. 
GaWl,  426. 
Nemi,  41 3. 
de'  Tartar!,  374. 
Keg]  Una,   probable   site   of, 

415,416. 
Languages,  teachers  of,  xxiv. 

Lante  palace,  301 ;  villa,  34). 

Lanuvium,  city,  412. 

Laocoon,  the,  217. 

Laquais-de-place,  xxix. 

Lariccia,  town  of,  411 ;  viaduct 

of,  411. 
Last  Judgment,  fresco  of,  in 

the  Vatican,  206. 
Lateran  Palace  and  Museum, 

272. 
Basilica,     X22 ;     church 

ceremonies  In,  125;  councils, 

126;  cloisters,  126;  baptistery, 

126 ;    oratory,    127 ;    Scala 

Santa,  128. 
Latins,  Porta,  8. 
Laurentum,  ancient,  454. 
Lava-quarries  of  Capo  di  Bove, 

Lavinlum,  city,  45;. 
Lente,  valley,  480. 
Letters,  conveyance  of,  xix. 
libraries:— 

Angelica,  142. 

Barberini,  28}. 

Gasanatense,  175. 

ChigL  289. 

Collegio  Romano,  309. 

Corsinl,  294. 

S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  160. 

S.  Fllippo  Neri,  183. 

Inquisition,  301. 

Minerva,  177. 

Saplenza,  309. 

Vatican,  246. 
libraries,  circulating,  in  Rome, 

xxi. 
Llcenza,  village,  388. 
Lincel,  academy  of  the,  315. 
Livery  stables,  xvil. 
livla,  villa  of,  at  Prima  Porta, 

440. 
Local  arrangement  of  Roman 

Mirabflia,  36}. 
Lodgings  at  Rome,  xl. 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  239. 
Lorenzo,  S.,  basilica  of,  135; 

churches— e   JJamaso,   166; 

in  Ludna,  166 ;  in  Miranda, 

166;  iu  Panls-Perna,  166. 

,  Porta  di,  7. 

Locano,    Ponte,    bridge    and 

tomb  of  Plautiua  Lucanu*, 

Lndovisi,  villa,  34 *• 
Luigi,  S  ,  church  of,  167. 
Luke, Su,  academy  of,  it 3. 
Lunghezza,  castle  of,  427. 


MILIZIE. 


Maccbia,  la,  457. 

Madama    palace,  301 ;    villa,  i 
384. 

Maggiore,  Porta,  7. 

Magliana,  la,  445. 

Malafede,  449,  455. 

Malpasso,  431. 

Mamertine  prisons,  84. 

Manclano,  village,  481. 

Mandela,  Sabine  village,  384. 

Manzlana,  village,  444. 

Maps  of  Rome,  xlli. 

Maranna  river,  367. 

Marano,  385. 

Marcello,  8.,  church  of,  167. 

Marcelius,  his  theatre,  49 ;  his 
tomb,  68. 

Marcigliana,  la,  farm,  431. 

Marco,  S.,  church  of,  168. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
his  column,  c6 ;  his  eques- 
trian statue,  25$. 

Marforio,  colossal  statue  of, 
98,  26). 

Maria,  S.,  churches  of,  168-184. 

Maria  Maggiore,  SL,  basilica  of, 
128. 

Mariana  stream,  390, 406. 

Marino,  town,  397. 

Mario,  Monte,  14. 

Marios,  trophies  of,  89,  255. 

Markets,  xiiL 

Marmorata,  8, 198. 

Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  40. 

Marta,  river,  467, 477. 

Martina,  8,  church  of,  184. 

Martino,  S.,  church  of,  184. 

Massimo  palace,   301 ;   villa, 

J45- 
Mater  Matuta,  temple  of,  48. 
Mattel  palace,  23  > ;  villa,  344. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  67 ;  of 

Hadrian,  72. 
Maxentius,   circus  of,    or  of 

Romulus,  55. 
Maxlmus,  circus  of,  54. 
Measures,  Roman,  xlvii. 
Mectcnas,  his  gardens  on  the 

Esquiline,  66 ;   his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  381. 
Medals,  cabinets  of.    See  Mu- 
seums. 
Medici  villa,  344. 
Medullia,  ancient,  374. 
Mellini  villa,  34$. 
Mentana,  town,  430. 
Meta  Sudans,  the,  53. 
Metronla,  Porta,  7. 
Michael  Angelo,  his  statue  of 

Moses,  189;  his  frescoes  in 

the  Vatican,  205. 
Michele,  S.,  hospital  of,  320. 
Mignone,  valley,  444, 467. 
Milizie,  Torre  delle,  95. 


MUSEUM. 

Milliariom  aureum,  23* 
Minerva,  temples  of:  ChalcJdi- 

ca,  41 ;  Medica,  44 ;  Pallas 

Minerva,  41. 
Ministers,    foreign,   at   Rome, 

xviii. 
Molara,  la,  395. 
Mollno  torrent,  4)2. 
Mondragone,  villa,  30),  444. 
Money,  Roman,  xlvlf. 
Montalto,  town  of,  4^2. 

,  villa,  392. 

Monte  Algido,  40). 

—  Artemisio,  402. 

Aventino,  13. 

Ceelio,  13. 

Capitolino,  13. 

Caprino,  1 1. 

Carpineto,  387. 

Catillo,  380. 

Cavallo,  13. 

Cavo,  401. 

Citorio,  54. 

Coropatri,  41  j. 

Cucco,  399. 

Esquilino,  13. 

Genaro,  388. 

Giordano,  54. 

Glove,  41  t. 

del  Grano,  390. 

Gianicolo,  14. 

Mario,  14. 

—  Musino,  44?. 

Palatino,  1  ?. 

Pila,  395,  4^3. 

Pincio,  14. 

Porzio,  415. 

Quirinale,  13. 

Ripoli,  379. 

— —  Rocca  Romana,  442. 

Rotondo,  4  jo. 

Sacro  (M.  Sacer),  428. 

Tarpeio,  84. 

Testaccio,  14. 

Vaticano,  14. 

Verde,  14. 

Viminale,  13. 

Montemerano,  town,  481. 

Monterone,  antiquities  at,  461. 

Montevecchlo  palace,  3  32. 

Monti,  Rione,  4. 

Monticelli,  village  of,  374- 

Mosaic  manufactory  at  the  Va- 
tican, 253 ;  artists  at  Rome, 
xxviii. 

Mosaic,  the,  of  Palestrina,  419. 

Moses,  statue  of,  189. 

Municipal  government  of 
Rome,  xxxvii. 

Muro  Torto,  5. 

Museo  Borgia,  312. 

Chiaramouti     (Vatican) 

208;    Plo-Clementino,    214: 
Gregoriano,  22$. 

Museum  of  early  Ghrlstiac  an- 
tiquities :  Vatican,  249 ;  at 
the  Lateran,  276. 
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Museum  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties :  Vatican,  230. 

—  of  Etruscan  antiquities  : 

Coll.  Romano,  310 ;  Vatican, 

225- 

of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities: Capitol,  266;  La- 
teral!, 27  j ;  Vatican,  208; 
Villa  Albani,  Ji$  ;  V.  Bor- 
ghese,  340;  V.Ludovisi,  34?. 

of  medals  and  coins :  Coll. 

Romano,  310;  Vatican,  251* 

of  natural  history,  311. 

of  the  Sapienza,  309. 

Music-teachers  in  Rome,  xxv. 

Music-shops,  xxv. 

Musignano,  chateau,  476. 

Mutl  palace,  302 ;  villa,  392. 


Nasos,  tomb  of  the,  75. 

Negroni,  villa,  34ft» 

Nemi,  lake,  village,  and  castle 

of,  413. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  42. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  church  of, 

18; ;  catacombs  of,  360. 
Nero,  his  so-called  tower,  13, 

9$ ;  his  house,  28,  31 ;  hi* 

colossus,  54 ;  his  circus,  56 ; 

his  baths,  65;  his  villa,  385 ; 

hU  works  at  Porto  d'Anzlo, 

457- 
Nerola,  village,  4)0. 

Nerva,  his  forum,  26. 

Nettuno,  town,  459. 

Nlccollni  palace,  302. 

Nlcolo,  S,  church  of,  18$. 

Nobility,  Roman,  xxxill ;  titles 

of,  xxxiv. 

Nomentana,  Porta,  6. 

Nomentum,  ancient,  430. 

Norchia,  482. 

Numicus,  river,  45$. 


0. 

Obelisks  of— 

5.  John  Lateran,  92. 

6.  Maria  Maggiore,  91. 
Monte  Cavallo,  93. 
Monte  Citorio,  9?. 
Monte  Pincio,  93. 
Pantheou,  93. 

Plazsa  della  Minerva,  92. 

Piazza  Navona,  92. 

P.  del  Popolo,  92. 

Trinlta  de'  Monti,  93. 

Vatican,  91. 
Observatory  of    the    Capitol, 

309 ;    of  the   Collegio  Ro- 
mano, 311. 
Octavia,  portico  of,  88. 
Odescalchi  palace,  302. 


PALACES. 

Olevano,  town  and  castle  of, 
I      387, 4*2. 
1  Olitorium,  Forum,  27,  85. 

Onofrio,  Si  church  of,  186. 
,  Orasiui,  388. 
;  Oratorios,  origin  of,  183. 
I  Oriolo,  village,  443. 

Orsini  palace,  302. 
!  Orti  Farnesiani,  28. 

Roncionl,  34. 

Osa,  Castello  dell',  426,  427. 

Oat  >ria  Nuova,  43a 

Ostla,  excursion  to,  448. 

OstlenstB,  Porta,  8. 

P. 

Painted  tombs,  78,  4)5 
Painters  in  Rome,  xliv. 
Painting,  teachers  of,  in  Rome, 

xxiv. 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  28. 
Palaces,  modem,  public : — 

Capitol,  255- 

Lateran,  272. 

Vatican,  202. 

QuirinaL,  279. 
Palaces,  private  :— 

Albani,  281. 

Altemps,  282. 

Altieri,  282. 

Barberini,  282. 

at  Palestrina,  418. 

Berti,  284. 

Bonaparte,  287. 

Borghese,  284. 

Braodano,  302. 

Braschi,  287. 

Cancelleria,  287. 

Capranica,  282. 

Caserta,  288. 

Cenci,  288. 

Cesariui,  289. 

Chigi,  289. 

Cicciaporci,  289. 

Colonna,  289. 

Conaulta,  292. 

Corsini,  292. 

Costaguti,  294. 

Doria,  29$. 

Falconieri,  289,  297. 

Farnese,  297. 

Farnealna,  298. 

di  Flrenze,  300. 

Giraud,  30a 

Giustiniani,  30a 

of  the  Inquisition,  300. 

Lante,  toi. 

Maccarani,  288. 

Madama,  331. 

Massimo,  301. 

Mattel,  301. 

di  Monte  Citorio.  294. 

Montevecchio,  302. 

Muil-Papaxurri,  302. 

Niccolint,  302. 

Odescalchi,  302. 


PETER  S. 

Palaces,  private : — 
Orsini,  302. 
PamfUi,  302. 
Piombino,  289. 
Ricciardi,  284. 
Rospigliosi,  302. 
Ruspoli,  303. 
Sacchetti,  303. 
Sciarra,  303. 
Silvestri,  Regis,  or  LInotia, 

Spada,  305. 
Torlouia,  307. 
Turcl,  307. 
di  Venezia,  307. 
Vidoni,  307. 

Palatina,  villa,  33,  34° 

Palatine  hill,  the,  13,  32. 

Palazxola,  monastery  of,  400. 

Palestrina,  town,  41 5. 

Paliano,  town  and  fortress,  422. 

Palidoro,  462. 

Pallas  Minerva,  portico  of,  41. 

Palo,  town  of,  and  stat,  at,  461. 

Palombara,  village,  374. 

Pamfili  palace,  302 ;  villa,  346 

Pancrazlo,  St.,  church  of,  187. 

,  Porta  San,  9. 

Panoramic  view  of  Rome,  11. 

Pantano,  plain  of,  41 6. 

Pantheon,  the,  42. 

Paolo,  S.,  basilica  of,  13  2. 

,  alle  Tre  Foniane,  church 

of,  187. 

,  Porta  dl,  8. 

Parcels  conveyance,  xxlx 

Parco  dl  Colonna  at  Marino,  398. 

del  Barberini,  416. 

Parione,  Rione,  3. 

Pasquin,  statue  of,  97,  263- 

Passerano,  382. 

Passport  regulations,  xiv. 

Pastore,  S„  convent,  426. 

Pater  Indiges,  grove  of,  456. 

Patricians,  Roman,  respective 
ranks  of,  xxxiv ;  their  privi- 
leges, xxxiv. 

Paul.  Si,  supposed  site  of  his 
execution,  187. 

Peace,  temple  of,  its  site,  25. 

Peacock's  feathers  as  emblems, 
119. 

Pearls,  Roman,  xxvlii. 

Pertusa,  Porta,  9. 

Peter,  St,  his  prison,  8$ ;  tra- 
ditional si  te  of  his  crucifixion, 
190,  189;  his  chains,  189, 
186;  his  statue  and  chair, 
107;  his  tomb,  114. 

Peter's,  St.,  basilica:  history, 
100;  colonnades,  faeade,  103 ; 
Interior,  104;  nave,  104; 
ground-plan,  to5;  dome,  106; 
ascent  of  dome,  115;  bal- 
dacchmo,  107;  tribune,  monu- 
ments, 107 ;  Grotte  Vaticane, 
112;  Chapel  of  the  Conies- 
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PETERS. 

sional,  114;   sacristy,  115; 

illuminations,  116 ;    church 

ceremonies  in,  117. 
Peter's,  St*  cathedral  at  Fras- 

catl,  391. 
Phocas,  his  column,  24,  57. 
Photographs,  xxili. 
Physicians  at  Rome,  xx. 
Pia,  Porta,  6. 
Piazzas,  97. 
Picture-dealers,  xxlx. 
Pietra  Aurea,  farm,  428. 
Pktro,  S.,  in  Montorio,  church 

of,  188. 

,  in  Vincoli,  church  of,  189. 

PIgna,  Rione,  3. 
Pincian  hill,  14. 
Pinciana,  Porta,  6. 
Pitigliano,  town,  479. 
Plautius,  tomb  of,  75,  J7S- 
Pliny's  Doves,  mosaic  so  called, 

271. 
Poggio  Cesi,  hill,  37+ 
Pull,  Tillage,  424. 
Pol  line,  site  of,  442. 
Pompey,  theatre  of,  49 ;  statue 

of,  in  the  Spada  palace,  305  ; 

tomb  of,  408 ',  villa  of,  409. 
Pons  £lios,  9. 

iKmilius,  10. 

Cestlus,  10. 

Fabrlcius,  10. 

Gratianus,  ia 

Janiculensis,  10. 

Nomentanus,  428. 

—  Sablicius,  11. 

Triumpbalis,  Aurelii,  or 

Vaticanus,  10. 
Ponte  del  Acquorla,  374. 

S.  Angelo,  9. 

della  fiadia,  472. 

8.  Bartolommeo.  10. 

Galera,  445. 

dell'  Isola,  432. 

Lomentano,  428,  438. 

Lncano,  375. 

Mammolo,  37  3. 

Molle,  419. 

di  Nona,  42;. 

de'  Quattro  Gapi,  10. 

—  della  Refolta,  449. 
Rotto,  10. 

Salaro,  43 1,4)7« 

SlstO,  10. 

Soda,  4ja. 

Ponte,  Rione,  3. 
Pbpe,presentations  to  the,xxxli. 
Popes,  list  of,  in  chronological 

order,  1. 
Popes,  destruction  of  Roman 

monuments  by,  19. 
Popolo,  Porta  del,  5, 48  J. 
Population  of  Rome,  xxxvii, 
Populonia.482. 
Pordgliano,  455. 
Porta  Angelica,  9, 484.     «, 
— —  Asinaria,  7. 


QUATTRO. 

Porta  Aurelia,  9.     _ 

Capena,  8. 

Castello,  o. 

CavalleggierL  9. 

Collina,  <£ 

Fabbrica,  9. 

Furba,  390. 

di  S.  Giovanni,  7,  486. 

Latino,  8. 

•  dl  S.  Lorenzo,  7,  485. 

—  Maggiore,  7, 486. 

Metronia,  7. 

Nomentana,  6. 

Ostiensis,  8. 

8.  Pancrazio,  9. 

S.  Paolo,  8, 486. 

Pertusa,  9. 

Ha.  6. 

Pinciana,  6. 

— —  del  Popolo,  5. 

Portese,  9. 

Salara,  6, 485. 

8.  Sebastiano,  8. 

Spezzerla  at  Veil,  432. 

Trigemlna,  196. 

Viminalis,  6. 

Portese,  Porta,  9. 
Portico  of  Octavia,  88, 17J. 
Portland  vase,  the,  190. 
Porto,    ancient     harbours   of 

Claudius    and   Trajan,  and 

other  ruins  at,  446. 
Porto  d'Anzio,  457. 
Post-office  regulations,  xbc. 
Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  89 ; 

at  Albano,  409. 
Prassede,  S.,  church,  191, 
Pratica,  45$.' 
Pratone,  the,  188. 
Prato  Rotondo,  417. 
Presentations    to    the    Pope, 

xxxti. 
Pretextatus,  &,  catacomb  of, 

Prima  Porta,  439. 
Printsellers  in  Rome,  xxii. 
Priorato,  church  of  the,  172. 
Prisca,  S.,  church  of,  192. 
Priscilla,  her  tomb,  76,  368. 
Promenades,  99. 
Propaganda  college,  312. 
Protestant    burial-ground     at 

Rome,  m. 
Protestant    Divine    worship, 

xxx. 
Protomoteca  of  the  Capitol,  257 . 
Pudentiana,  S,  church  of,  19;. 
Pulchrum  Littns,  87. 
Pyrgos,  site  of,  467. 


RUINS. 

Quintilius  Varus,  his  villa  at 

Tivoli,  181. 
Quirinal  hill,  the.  13. 

palace,  279. 

Quirinus,  temple  of,  45. 


Quattro  Capi,  Ponte  di,  10. 
(Quattro  lncoronati,  church  of, 
«94- 


Railways,  xv. 

Rank,  rules  of,  xxxv. 

Raphael:  his  house  at  Rome, 
307  ;  his  tomb,  44 ;  the 
Transfiguration,  243 ;  Loggie 
of,  2?8  ;  Tapestries  of,  230; 
Stansc  of,  232. 

Reading-rooms,  xxi. 

RedicioUi,  farm,  438. 

Regillus,  lake,  battle  of,  414, 
416. 

Regola,  Rione,  3. 

Remus,  temple  of,  45. 

Republic,  ruins  of  the,  15. 

remarkable  events  during 

the,  xlvili. 

Restaurateurs  in  Rome,  xil. 

Rides  about  Rome,  482. 

Rienzo,  Cola  dl,  his  house,  94 ; 
his  bath,  127 ;  his  vigil  at  8* 
Angelo,  145  ;  at  8.  Giorgio, 
x6j  ;  festivities  on  his  being 
made  tribune,  255 ;  at  Tivoli, 
370, ;  at  Palestrina,  418. 

Rioni  of  modern  Rome,  2. 

Rio  Torto,  455. 

Ripa,  Rione,  4. 

Ritorto,  Passo  di,  385. 

Rocca  Canterano,  385. 

di  Cave,  421. 

Giovine,  388. 

dl  Papa,  401. 

Priora,  420. 

Rocco,  S^  hospital  of,  319. 

Rojate,  village,  422. 

Roma  Vecchia,  casale  of,  390. 

Roman  Forum,  localities  of,  21. 

Roman  nobility,  titles,  ranks, 
Ace.,  xxxiii.  * 

Roman  pearls,  xxvlli. 

Romano,  Collegio,  309. 

Rome,  excursions  from,  366- 
482. 

,  rides  in  the  vicinity  of, 

482. 

Romulus,  temple  of,  4*. 

,  son  of  Maxendus,  temple 

of,  46 ;  circus  of,  55. 

Rospigliosi  palace  and  casino, 
302. 

Rostra,  ancient,  24. 

Rotonda,  la,  42. 

Rotto,  Ponte.  10. 

Rovlano,  village,  385. 

Rufflnella  villa,  392. 

Ruins  of  Rome,  general  review 
of,  14. 
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RUSELUE. 

Ruselto,  ruing  at,  482. 
Ruapoll  palace,  303. 
Rustica,  la,  j 88, 427. 


8. 

Sab*,  8.,  church  of,  194. 

Sablna,  S-,  church  of,  194. 

Sacchetti  palace,  303. 

Sacro  Speco,  at  Subiaco,  386. 

Sacra  via,  25. 

Salara,  Porta,  6. 

Sallust,  circus  of,  56 ;  his  house 

and  gardens,  88. 
Salvatore,  S.,  church  of,  197. 

hospital,  118. 

Sambucci,  village,  384. 
8anta  Colombo,  casale  of,  431. 
Santa  8colastica,monastery,  3  86. 
Santangelo,  village,  374. 
Santa  Severa  (Pyrgos),  467. 
Santo  Polo,  village  and  castle, 

383. 
Santo  Spirito,  hospital,  J17. 
Sapieraa,  university  of  the,  309. 
Saradnesco,  village,  384. 
Sarriva  torrent,  468. 
Saturn,  temple  of,  46. 
8aturnla,  city  of,  480. 
Saxa  Rubra,  416, 4)9. 
Scala  Santa,  at  the  Lateran, 

128. 
Soalzacane,  189. 
ScarpeUata,  la,  389. 
Schola  Xantha,  23,  48. 
Sciarra  palace,  303. 
Scipio  family,  their  tomb,  75. 
Sculptors  In  Rome,  xliv. 
Sebastiano,  San,  basilica  of,  197. 

,  Porta  di  San,  8. 

Secretarium  Senatus,  24. 
Sediaccia,  the,  tomb,  428. 
Sempronii,  tomb  of  the,  76. 
Senator,  palace  of  the,  255. 
Seneca,   nis  supposed  monu- 
ment, J69 
Septlmlus  Severus,  his  arches, 

60,  61 ;  Septizonium,  34. 
Servilii,  tomb  of  the,  16. 
Servius  Tulllus,  his  walls  of 

Rome,  and  his  Agger,  87. 
Sctte  Basal,  ruins,  390. 

Sale,  67. 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  12. 
Shopkeepers  in  Rome,  xxv. 
Sibyl,  temple  of  the  Tlburtine, 

at  TlvoU,  379. 
SUvestrl  palace,  304. 
Sllrestro,  S.,  church  of,  198. 
Sisto,  Punte,  10. 

,  S.,  church  of,  199. 

Slxtlne  chapel  in  S.  M.  Mag- 

giore,  130;  in  the  Vatican, 

204. 
Solfatara,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli, 

J74- 


TEMPLES. 

Sorono,  village,  478. 

Sovana,  village,  478. 

Spada  palace,  305;  villa,  28, 437. 

Spoliarium  and  Vivarium,  89. 

Sporting  at  Rome,  xxix. 

Spun  la  Pietra,  la,  tomb,  428. 

Stanze  of  Raphael,  at  the  Va- 
tican, 232. 

Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre 
of,  54. 

Steamboats  on  the  Tiber,  xvii. 

— —  fromCivita  Vecchla,  xvlL 

Stefano,  S.,  churches  of,  199. 

,  ruined  basilica  of,  406. 

Stigliano,  baths  of,  445. 

Storta,  la,  441. 

Stranger's  Diary,  lift. 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  xltv. 

Stuarts,  the,  their  monument 
in  St.  Peter's,  109;  their 
tomb  in  the  crypt,  114. 

,Chas.  Edw.,  bis  monument 

at  Frascati,  391. 

,  Henry :  tee  York,  card. 

Suana,  ancient,  478. 

Subiaco,  town,  385. 

Sublicius,  Pons,  11. 

Sulphur  casts,  xxviii. 

Sun,  temple  of  the,  46. 

Surgeons  at  Rome,  xxL 

Susanna,  S.,  church  of,  199. 

Sutri,  town,  482. 


T. 


the. 


Tabularium,  remains  of 

21. 
Tapestries  of  Raphael  in  the 

Vatican,  23a 
Tarpeian  Rock,  84. 
Tarquinii,  Etruscan  city,  468. 
Tartarl,  logo  de',  374. 
Taverna,  villa,  392. 
Teachers  of  languages  at  Rome; 

of  music,  singing,  drawing, 

&c,  xxiv,  xxv. 
Temples :  —  on     the     Alban 

Mount:  Jupiter  Latialis,  402. 

Anna  Perenna,  456. 

at  Civita  Lavinia :  Juno 

Sospita,  412. 
at  Gabii:  Juno  Gablna, 

atOstia,  45T,  452. 

at    Palestrina :    Fortune, 

419. 
— —  at  Porto :  Portumnus,  446. 
— —  at  Rome : — 

JSsculaplus,  35. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  36. 

Apollo,  34. 

Bacchus,  36. 

Ceres  and  Proserpine,  37. 

Claudius,  37. 


TOMB8, 

Temples  at  Rome: — 
Concord,  37. 
Dtvus  Rediculus,  38. 
Faunus,  36. 
Fortuna  Muliebria,  390 

Virilis,  38. 

Juno    Sospita,    Hope,    and 

Piety,  38. 
Jupiter  CapitoUnus,  39;  Fe- 

retrius,  40. 
Mars  Ultor,  40. 
Mater  Alatuta,  48. 
Minerva  Chalciaica,  41. 
Minerva  Medico,  41. 
Neptune,  42. 
Pallas  Minerva,  4c. 
Pantheon,  42. 
Quirinus,  45. 
Remus,  45. 
Romulus,  49 . 
Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius 

46. 

Saturn,  46. 

Sun,  46,  292. 

Trajan,  47. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  47. 

Venus  and  Rome,  47. 

Vespasian,  48. 

Vesta,  48. 
Temples  at  Tivoli  :— 

Tlburtine  Sibyl,  379 

Vesta,  378. 

delta  Tosae,  381. 
Teodoro,  S,  church  of,  200. 
Testacdo,  Monte,  14. 
Teverone,or  Anio,  river,  373 

«J74' 

Theatres,  ancient  .— 

of  Balbus,  49. 

at  RovilUv,  407.    • 

Gabii,  426. 

of  Marcellus,  49. 

Ostla,  451. 

of  Pbmpey,  49. 

at  Tusculum,  394. 

Villa  Adriana,  376. 
Theatres,  modern,   at  Rome, 

xxxi. 
Thermae,  tee  Baths. 
Tiber,river,its  level  at  Rome,  1. 

,  island  of  the,  35, 447. 451- 

Tiberius,  arch,  site  of,  24. 
Titles  of  nobility,  xxxUl. 
Titus,  arch  of,  25,  61 ;  baths  of, 

65. 
Tivoli,  town,  377. 
Tolfa.ia.444. 
Tombs,  ancient,  of— 

Aruns,  410. 

Augustus.  67. 

Bibulus,  69. 

Cecilia  Metella.69, 407. 

Cuius  Ceatius,  71. 

Claudian  family,  69. 

St.  Constantla,  72. 

M.Corvinus,  370. 

the  baker  Eurysaccs,  68. 
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TOMBS. 

Tombs,  ancient,  of— 

Geta,  76,  368. 

Hadrian,  72,  2J3. 

St.  Helena,  72. 

Horatia,  76. 

Marcellus,  68. 

the  Nasos,  75, 459. 

the   Painted,    on    the   Via 
Latina,  78. 

Plantios  Lucanus,  75,  375. 

Pompey,  408. 

PrlscUla,  76,  368. 

the  Scipfos,  77. 

Sempronli,  76. 

Seneca  (supposed),  369. 

Servilli,  16. 

Viblos  Marlanus,  78. 
Tombs  on  the  Via  Appla,  76. 
on  the  Via  Latina,  77. 

—  on  the  Via  Nomentana, 
428. 

atCervetri,  46*. 

at  Tarqulnii,  468. 

Temmaso,  &,  ch.  of,  20a 
Topography  of  Rome,  1. 
Torlonia  palace,  307 ;  villa,  392. 
Torraccio,  H,  460. 
Torre  Boaociano,  452. 

de'  Conti,  95. 

del  Grillo.  9;. 

—  Lupara,  429. 

di  Mezza  Via,  407. 

di  S.  Mlchele,  448. 

delle  Milizie,  95. 

—  di  Nerone,  13. 

Nuova,  416. 

Paterno,  454. 

— —  Plgnatarra,  416. 
— —  di  Quinto,  439. 

di  Saptenza,  427. 

de'  Schlavi,  424. 

Tre  Teste,  425. 

Vajanica,  456. 

Tosca&ella,  town,  477. 
Tosse,  Tempio  delta,  381. 
Tower  of  the  Capitol,  11. 
Tradesmen  in  Rome,  xxv. 
Trajan,  bis  forum,  basilica,  and 

library,  25  ;  his  temple,  47 ; 

his  column/c 7 ;  his  baths,  66 ; 

his  Portns  Trajanns,  447. 
Transfiguration,    painting    of 

the,  by  Raphael,  243. 
Translators,  xxvi. 
Trastevere,  Rione,  J. 
Trevi,  187. 

,  Fontana  di,  96 ;  Rione,  3. 

Trevignano,  village,  444, 446. 
Trigemina,  Porta,  190. 
Trlnlta,  la,  de'  Monti,  ch.  of, 

201. 

del  Pellegrini,  202. 

,  hospital  of,  j  19. 

Trophies  of  Marina,  89,  255. 
Tnrci  palace,  307. 
Toscania,  Etruscan  city,  477. 
Tuaculum,  ruins  at,  393. 

[Borne.] 


VIA. 

IT. 

rjlpia,  Basilica,  26. 
Umbilicus  Rome,  24. 
University  of  Rome  (Sapienza), 
309. 

V. 

Valcbetta,  torrent,  437. 

Valmontone,  403. 

Valle  Pietra,  387. 

Varia,  ancient,  384. 

Vatican:  hill,  14;  palace  and 
museum,  200 ;  history,  200 ; 
dimensions,  204 ;  regulations, 
204 ;  Scala  Regia,  Sala  Re* 
gia,  204 ;  Capella  Sistina,  204 ; 
roof,  20$;  Capella  Paollna, 
Sala  Ducale,  207  ;  museum, 
Qalleria  Lapidaria,  207 ;  Mu- 
seoChiaramonti,  208 ;  Braccio 
Nuovo,  2ix ;  M.  Plo-Clemen- 
tino,  214;  Cortile  di  Belve- 
dere, Porticos  and  Cabinets, 
216-2x9;  Hall  of  Animals, 
219;  Gallery  of  Statues,  220 ; 
Hall  of  Busts,  Cabinet  of 
Masks,  Hall  of  the  Muses, 
221  ;  Circular  Hall  or  Ro- 
tonda,  222;  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  22 ) ;  Hall  of  the  Biga, 
224;  Gallery  of  the  Can- 
delabras,  224;  Etruscan  Mu- 
seum (Museo  Gregoriano), 
225 ;  Egyptian  Museum,  230; 
of  the  Arazsi  or  tapestries  of 
Raphael,  230;  Gallery  of 
Maps,  2?2 ;  Stance  of  Ra- 
phael, 232;  Capella  di  San 
Lorenzo,  238;  Loggle,  239; 
Pinacotheca,  or  gallery  of 
pictures,  240 ;  Library  of  the 
Vatican,  246;  Museo  Cris- 
tiano.  249 ;  Gabinetto  Borgia, 
250;  Museo  Profano,  251; 
manufactory  of  mosaics,  25  ? ; 
Gardens,  2$);  Casino  del 
Papa,  254 ;  armoury,  254. 

Veil,  Etruscan  city,  431. 

Venantius,  St,  oratory  of,  127. 

Venezia,  piazza  and  palazzo  di, 
307. 

Venus,  temples  of:  on  the  Nu- 
micus,  456 ;  Venus  and  Cu- 
pid, 47  i  Venus  and  Rome,  25, 

47- 
Verde,  Monte,  14. 
Vespasian,  temple  of,  48. 
Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  48; 

at  Tivoli,  378. 
Vetulonia,  ancient,  482. 
Via  Appla,  76,  366 ;  Nova,  390, 

406. 

Ardeatina,  449,  456. 

Aurelia,  ?47« 

Cassia,  4  39. 


VILLAS. 

Via  Claudia,  441. 
— —  Constantina,  37$. 

Flamluia,  6,  438. 

Gabina,  415,  424. 

Labicana,  415. 

— —  Latina,  77. 

Laurentlna,  449,  454. 

Nomentana,  428,  437. 

OstJensis,  449. 

—  Pnanestina,  424. 
Portuensis,  445. 

—  Sacra,  25. 

Salara,  431, 436. 

Severiana,  454. 

Sublacensis,  385. 

Tiburtina,  373. 

Triumphalis,  58,  402. 

Valeria,  383,  385. 

Veientina,  431. 

ViteUia,  347. 

Viaducts:  of  Lariccfa,  411, 412. 

of  Galloro,  412. 

of  Genzano,  412. 

Vibius  Marianus,  his  tomb,  78. 
Vicarello,  baths,  44;. 
Vicovaro,  village,  384. 
Vicus  Soeleratus,  191. 

Alexandrinus,  449. 

Vidoni  palace,  307. 
Villas,  ancient,  of— 

Cassias,  382. 

Cicero,  394,  460. 

Domitian,  409. 

Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  379* 

- — ,  near  Palestrina,  420. 

Mecenas,  381. 

Pompey,  409. 

Quint.  Varus,  381. 
Villas,  modern : — 

Albani,  335. 

AIdobrandini,atFrascati,J92. 

Altieri,  319* 

Barberinl,  409. 

Bonaparte,  339* 

Borghese,  339. 

Braschi,  382. 

Oesarini,  at  Genzano,  414. 

Doria,  at  Albano,  409. 

d'Este,  at  Tivoli,  ?82. 

Falconieri,  at  Frascati,  393. 

Lante,  343. 

Ludovisi,  343. 

Madama,  344* 

Massimo,  345. 

Mattel,  345. 

Medici,  345. 

Mellini,  345. 

Mondragone,atFrascati,  79;. 

M«ntalto,  392. 

Muti,  at  FrascatI,  392. 

Negroni,  346. 

Palatini.  33,  u6. 

Pallavlcinl,  at  Porfo,  392. 

Pamfili-Doria,  ^46. 

Ruffinella,  393. 

Sora,  392, 

Spada,  28, 437. 
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VILLAS.    - 

Villas,  modem  :— 

Taverua,  at  Fraacati,  392. 

Torlonia,  39*. 

del  Triangolo,  416. 

WolkoraW,  347. 
Vibius  Marianus,  tomb  of,  78. 
Vloovaro,  384. 
Vimin&lhJll.the,  u. 
Vimlnalls,  Porta,  6. 
Vinceuso   ed   Anastasio,   SS., 

church  of,  187. 
Vitale,  S.,  church  of,  202. 
Yltriano,  convent  of,  389. 


WORKHOUSE. 

Vivarium  and  Spoliarium,  89. 

Volterra,  482. 

VulcL  Etruscan  city,  472. 


W. 

Walls  of  Rome,  5. 
Water,  supply  of,  8*. 
Weights,  Roman,  xlvii. 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  the,  260. 
Wolkonakl  villa,  347. 
Workhouse  of  8.  Maria,  320. 


ZEtfOBlA. 


Y. 


York,  card*  his  monument  to 
the  young  Pretender,  30,1  ; 
destroys  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialls,  402  ;  his  tomb,  109- 

z. 

Zagarolo,  town,  383, 423. 
I  Zeno,  S„  cemetery  of,  187. 
Zenobla,  baths  of,  374. 
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Lohdov,  May  1,  3671. 

MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  MCCRACKEN, 

38,  QUEEN  STREET,  CANNON  STREET,  E.G., 

AGENTS!,  BY  APPOINTMENT,  TQ  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
AND  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

GW3RAL  A1TO  rOREIOH  AGENTS, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  Bouvier's  Nench^tel  Champagne, 

AND 
AGENTS  OKNEBALLY  FQB  THIS  RECEPTION  AND  SHIPMENT  OF  WOBSB  Q* 

ART,  BAQGAGE,  &C., 

i-aon  Air*  to  au  parts  or  ths  wa*m, 

Avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to.  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  hope  to 
be  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  their  favours.  Their  charges  are  framed  with 
a  due  regard  to  economy,  and  the  same  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as 
heretofore  upon  all  packages  passing  through  their  hands. 


J.  and  R.  MeC.  have  the  advantage  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

Where  Wftrk*  of  Art  and  all  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  daring  the 
Owners'  absence,  at  most  n}o4eratfl  r*te*  °f  rent. 


Parties  favouring  J.  and  R.  MCC.  wjth  tfreir  Consignments  are  requested  to  be 
particular  in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  pirect  by  Post,  And  &J*P  to 
forward  their  Keys  with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of 
Duty,  all  Packages  are  still  examined  by  the  Customs  immediately  on  arrival. 
Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended 
to ;  but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  addressed  to  88,  Quesn 
Street,  as  above. 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCRACKEN 

ARE  THE  APPOINTED  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  OF  MR.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

GEOENUBER  DEM  JtTLICHS  PLATE,  COLOGNE, 

CELEBRATED  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 
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MESSRS.  J.  AND  B.  MCCRACKEN'S 

♦     PRINCIPAL   CQRRESPQNPENTS. 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs.  D.  Robertson  fc  Co. 

ALICANTE Mr.  P.  R.  Dahlandkr. 

ANOONA    Messrs.  Moobb,  Mobbllbt,  fc  Go. 

ANTWERP Messrs.  F.  Maok  &  Co. 

ATHENS,    PIRAEUS 

DAnPv  r a ni?v       S Messrs.  Brum*  fc  Btbbbb.    Mr. F.  Pslikak's  Successor,  C.  lUrcii. 

JJAi>u,N-BAUl!.N...|     Messrs.  Mellrbio  Fbbbeb.    Mr.  H.  Ullrich. 

BAD  EMS Mr.  H.  W.  Thibl. 

BAGNERE8  DE  BI-, 

GORRE      (Haute*  >  Mr.  Liox  Gkbuzbt,  Marble  Works. 

Pyrenees) J 

BASLE A  M*flgni-  ^EA1'  Pbemwbbk  ft  Frus. 

*  Mr.  J .  r  brt. 

pr.pT  rxr  ]  Messrs.  Schiorleb  Brothers. 

niittL,i« ^  Mr  ^roM  M  0oHif  0ommW  Expedltenr. 

BERNE Messw.  A.  Batter  £  Go. 

BEYROUT MM.  Hiwbt  Hbalp&Oo. 

BOLOGNA Messrs.  Rbsoli,  Btjogio,  fc  Go.    Big.  L.  Mkkt. 

( Mr.  GsEVArLLY  Ffls  Aine. 
BORDEAUX <  Mr.  Lion  Geruzet,  44,  Alleee  de  Tourny. 

( Messrs.  Aibrkcht  k  Fils,  19,  Rue  Fqy. 

BOULOGNE  8.  M.. . .    Messrs.  Mort  fc  Go.    Messre.  L.  J.  Vogux  k  Co 

BRINDI^I ItaloOrikntal  Co.,  A.  Coen,  Manager. 

CALAIS. .' Messrs.  L.  J.  Vogue  &  Co. 

CA  LCUTTA Messrs.  Gillastders,  Arbuthbot,  fc  Go. 

CANNES Mr.  Taylor. 

CARLSBAD Mr.  Thomas  Wolf,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

CARRARA Sig.  F.  Bienaimr,  Sculptor. 

CATANIA Mr.MATTHEY. 

a  VITA  VEOCHIA .    Messrs.  Lows  Brothers,  British  Consulate." 

omnavv  5  Mr.  J.  M.  Fartka,  gegenlibcr  dem  JuUchs  Platz. 

COLOGNE <  Mw8rg<  Gme  TllMRB  k  Co 

CONSTANCE Mr.  Fred.  Hoz'. 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Mr.  Alfred  0.  LAuoirrov.    Messrs.  a  8.  Havsox  k  Co. 

COPENHAGEN Messrs,  H.  J.  Bmo  &  Sojr. 

CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Bassbnoe  k  Go.    Mr.  E.  Arnold,  Prlnteeller.     The 
Director  of  the   Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  Depot.     Mcsbt*. 
Seeger  k  Maeser.    Madame  Hblbwa  Wolpsohh,  Schiiissergasse, 
No.  5.    Mr.  Morttz  Metre,  Moritz  Straase. 
/Messrs.  French  b  Co.    Sig.  Ltnoi  Ravaoci.    Messrs.  Evvle.  Fcxzr 
I     fc  Co.     Messrs.  Maquay,  Hooker,  fc  Co.     Mr.  E.  Goodbak. 

FLORENCE /     Messrs.  Nesti,  Ciardi,  fc  Co.    Mr.  T.  BiANCHJin,  Mosaic  Worker. 

J     Messrs.  P.  Bazzanti  &  Fio.,  Sculptors,  Lungo  l'Anio.    ifp^rs. 
I    Evre  fc  Mattkini.    Sig.  Tjto  Gagliardi. 

{Mr.  P.  A.  Taochi* s Successor,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Zeil D,  44. 
Messrs.  Breo,  Jim-  &  Co.     Mr.  F.  Borlbb.  Zeil  D,  17. 
Messrs.  Sachs  and  If  Gchheimeb,  Wine  Merchants. 
FR ANZENBBAD. ...    M  r.  C.  J.  Horn aKn. 

GENEVA MM.  Levri br  fc  Pelisstbr. 

nlwn .  C  Messrs.  Graxet,  Broww,  fc  Co. 

GENOA 1  Messrs.  G.  Vionolo  &  Flo!.    Mr.  A.  Mosba,  Croce  dl  Malte. 

nmvn*  (Messrs.  De  Bottbrb  Fbbbrs,  Dealers  in  Antiquities,  Marcbe  an 

GHENT \     Beurre.No.21. 

GIBRALTAR Messrs.  Abchbold,  Johnston,  &  Power.    Messrs.  Turwrb  fc  Go. 

HA  M  BURG Messrs.  J.  P.  Jexskn  fc  Co.    Messrs.  Schorm  er  &  Tetchmaxk. 

HAVRE Messrs.  Louedin,  Pere,  Fils  Jeune,  and  G.  Capbob. 

HEIDELBERG Mr.  Ph.  Zimmerman*. 

HON  FLKUR Mr.  J.  Waobbr. 

B2 
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M°GRACX£Nf8  LIST  01  C0BB£SP0HDENT8--«»tfniMd. 

INTERLACKEX....    Mr.  J. Grossman*.    Mr.  A.Tbkmp.    Mr.  C.  H.  South. 

JERUSA  LE  U Messrs.  E.  F.  Spittle*  ft  Co.    Mr.  M.  Beegheim,  Jr. 

LAUSANNE Mr.  Dubois  Renou  ft  Fils. 

LEGHORN  f  Messrs.  Alex.  Macbkax  ft  Go.    Messrs.  Maquat,  Hooker,  &  Co. 

(     Mr.  M.  Rdjtobi. 

LEI PZIG Mr.  J.  E.  Okhlschlager's  Socoessor. 

LISBON Mr.  E.  Bouroard. 

LUCERNE Messrs.  F.  Xnor*  &  Fils. 

MADRAS Messrs.  Buna  *  Co. 

MALAGA Mr.  George  Hodgson.    Mr.  J.  A.  Marx. 

t  Mr.  Emanuel  Zammit.     Messrs.  Josh.  Darm axix  ft  Soke,  4S,  Strada 
MALTA J     Levante,  Mosaic  Workers.    Mr.  Fobtuhato  Testa,  M,  Strada  b>* 

i     Lads. 

MANNHEIM  Messrs.  Eysbkv  ft  Claus. 

MA  RI  EN  B  A I  > Mr.  J.  T.  Adleh,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

MARSEILLES Messrs.  Claude  Clebo  *  Co. 

MA  YKNCE Mr.  G.  L.  Katsrb,  Expedlteur. 

MEN  TON  E Mr.  Palmaro,  Mr.  Jean  Ohbkgo  Fils. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Caillbr,  Walker,  ft  Co. 

MILAN  £  Mr-  G'  B  BuFFBT»  Plsawa  di  &  bepolcro.  No.  1 

I  Messrs.  Fratelli  Brambilla,    Messrs.  Ulrich  k  Co. 

MUNICH  i  Messrs.  Wimmee  ft  Co.,  Printsellers,  Brienoer  Strasse,  3.     Messrs. 

(     Bleichrr  k  Andrkis.    Messrs.  Squimdo  k  Scheuer. 

V apt  ma  (Messrs.  Igouldkn  ft  Co.    Messrs.  W.  J.  Tuekrr*Oo.    Mr.  G. 

nAruca j     Scala.  Wine  Merchant,  42,  Via  Concezione  dt  Toledo. 

NKW  YORK Messrs.  Austin,  Baldwin,  ft  Co. 

NECTCHATEL  % 

(Su isse)  ...  <  MesaT**  Bodvieb  Freres,  Wine  Merchants.    Messrs.  Humbert  &  Co. 

HICK  f Messrs.  A.  Lacroix  &  Co.,  British  Consulate.     Messrs.  M.  ft  N. 

(    Giordan.  Mr.  H.  Ullrich.  M.M.  Migxon  Freres, 9,  Rue  ParadU. 

vnnirorRirpft  J  Mr.  John  Conrad  Cnopp,  Banker  and  Forwarding  Agent. 

*  UKfcJUBKWi |  Mr.  A.  Pickert,  Dealer  in  Antiquities.    Mr.  Max  Pickert. 

OSTEND Messrs.  Bach  &  Co.    Messrs.  Mack  aud  Ca 

PALERMO Mes*rs.  Ingham,  Whittaker,  ft  Co. 

PAULS Mr.  L.  Chknue,  Packer.  Rue  Croix  Petlts  Champs,  No.  34. 

PAU Mr.  J.  MnsGRAVB  Clay.    Mr.  Bergerot. 

PJSa.  f  Messrs.  Huouet  ft  Vah  List,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble. 

(Mr.  G.  Akdreoki,  ditto  ditto. 

PRAGUE  )  Wr*  w*  Hofmank,  Glass  ManuXacturer,  Blauern  Stern. 

(Mr.  A.  V.  Lbbeda,  Gun  Maker. 

QUEBEC Messrs.  Forsyth  ft  Pembertok. 

(  Messrs.  Plowdrv  ft  Co.    Messrs.  Alex.  Macbeajt  ft  Co.     Messrs. 
t>OMF  /     Freeborn  ft  Co.     Messrs.  Maviuax,  Hooker,  ft  Co.   Messrs. 

w       )     Spada,  Flamtnt,  &  Co.    Messrs.  Fursb  Bros,  ft  Co.    Mr.  Luic.i 

(     Branchtki,  at  the  English  College.    Mr.  J.  P.  Shea. 

ROTTERDAM Messrs.  Preston  ft  Co.    Messrs.  C.  Hemxamm  ft  Co. 

SANREMO MM.  Asquasciati  Freres. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  ..    Mr.  Fred  Hoz. 

SEVILLE Mr.  Julian  B.  Williams,  British  Vice-Consulate.    M.  J.  A.  Raillt. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Hanson  ft  Co. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  .    Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonab,  ft  Co.    Mr.  C.  Eruoee. 

THOUN E Mr.  J.  Kkh klt-Stkrchi.   Mr.  N.  Buzbbboeb. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  Flu.  Chifj>a. 

TURIN Messrs.  J.  A.  La  chaise  ft  Ferrkro,  Rue  de  1' Arsenal,  Mo.  4. 

/  Mr.  L.  Boyardi,  Ponte  Alle  Ballot te. 

VENICE X  Messrs.  Freres  Schibldi.    Mr.  Antonio  Zen.    Mr.  C.  Pokti. 

i  Messrs.  S.  ft  A.  Blumenthal  ft  Co. 

VKVEY Mr.  JuumUktazFils. 

VIKNNA  $  Mr*  H"  Ullrich,  Glass  Manufacturer,  am  Lugeck,  No.  3. 

|  Messrs.  J.  ft  L.  Lorxrteb,  Glass  Manufacturers,  940,  Kmrnthner 

VOLTERRA    Sig.  Otto.  Solainl.  [Strasse 

WALDSHUIT Mr.  Frkd.  Hoz.  k 

ZURICH Mr.  Hoxkcgek-Fucli. 
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FLORENCE. 


TELEMACO  DI  G.  BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  ORNAMENTS 

OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

LUNG'  ABNO  NUOVO,  1,  AND  BOBG'  OGNISSANTI,  2, 

TNVITES  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where 
-*-  may  always  be  seen  numerous  specimens  of  this  celebrated  and  beautiful 
Manufacture,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

T.  Bianchixi'8  Correspondents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken, 
38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  EC,  London. 


BRIENZ  —  INTERLACKEN. 


J.  GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 

Caned  and  Inlaid  Furniture  manufactured  to  any  Design, 

at  xsrrauLACZLBir. 


tilS  WAREHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  and  Schweizerhof, 
•*-*  where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above  objects  to  be 
found  in  Switzerland.     He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  McCrackejn,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

PISA. 

GIUSEPPE^ANDREONI, 

Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Marble  and  Objects 

of  Fine  Art, 

NO.    872,    VIA    SANTA     MARIA, 

WHERE 

A  GREAT  ASSOIITMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS,  SCULPTURE,  &c, 

CAN  BE  SEEN. 

CojTMrondrats  ln  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'CeackeK,  38,  Qnoen  Street, 

Cannon  Street,  K.C.,  London. 
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JEAN    KEHRLI-STERCHI, 

Sculptor  in  W&aoin, 


AND 


MAHUTAOTUBER  OF  SWISS  MODELS  AND  OBKAMENTS, 

For  26  years  at  the  Woodwork  Establishment  at  the  Giessbach  Falls, 
eldest  son  of  the  lb  under  of  said  establishment^ 

INVITES  the  attention  of  English  tourists  to  his  Establishment  at  the  Belle  v  lie 
Hotel,  Thun,  where  a  choice  assortment  of  Swiss  Wood  Carvings  may  always 
oe  seen. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  London. 


MUNICH. 


WIMMER   &    CO., 

GALLERY   OF   FINE   ARTS. 

3,  BRIENNER  STREET, 

Invite  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  their  Gallery  of  Fink  Arts,  containing 

an  Extensive  Collection  of 

MODERN      PAINTI  NQS 

by  the  best  Munich  Artists, 

PAINTINGS     ON     PORCELAIN     AND     ON     GLAH9. 

also  a  large  Assortment  of 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 

including  the  complete  Collections  of  the  various  Public  Galleries. 


Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'CRACKEN,  38,  Queen   Stiect. 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

Correspondents  in   the  United  States,    Messrs.  Keller  &  LlNGQ,  97,  ReaJe 
Street,  Mew  York. 
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G-  E  TV  O  JL. 

HORACE  AUGUSTE  MOSSA, 

Ct  IE  "W  ELLE  IR, 

Al»D 

MANUFACTURER  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FILAGREE  WORK, 

Wliich  obtained  PfilZE  MEDAL  at  the  tJnivenal  Exhibition 

of  London  in  1851. 


His  Establishments  arc  situated  in  the  Grande  Albergo  d'ltalia 
and  Albergo  Croee  di  Malta,  in  Via  del  Campo,  near  the  Porta  di 
Vacca ;  he  also  keeps  a  Depository  in  the  Grande  Albergo  di  Genovd. 
He  undertakes  the  execution  of  all  Commissions  with  exactitude, 
and  guarantees  his  Works  to  be  of  pure  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Silver 
doubly  gilt.  Travellers  are  invited  to  visit  his  Establishments  without 
obligation  to  purchase. 

Correspondents  in  England— Messrs.  J.  &  R.  MoCBACKJSK, 
38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

MR.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST,  149,  STKAND,  LONDON* 
W.C.,  gives  practical  Instruction  ill  Mineralogy  and  Geology.    He  can  also  supply 
Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Uocks,  and  Fossils,  on  the  following  term*  :— 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  cabinet,  with  three  trays £2    2    0 

♦200  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  five  tray* 5    5    0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  eight  drawers       .     .     .     .     10  10    0 
400  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  twelve  drawers    .     .     .     .     210    0 
More  extensive  collections,  to  illustrate  Geology,  at  50  to  100  Guineas  each,  with  every 
requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study  of  this  interesting  science,  a  knowledge  of 
which  affords  so  mnch  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

•  A  collection  for  Fire  Guineas  which  will  illustrate  the  recent  works  on  Geology  by 
Ansted.  Dockland,  Jakes,  Lyell,  Murchison,  Page,  Phillips,  and  contains  200  Specimens,  lii 
a  cabinet,  with  five  trays,  comprising  the  following,  via.  :— 

Mixkrals  which  are  either  the  components  of  Bocks,  or  occasionally  imbedded  In  them  :— 
Quarts,  Agate,  Chalcedony,  Jasper,  Garnet,  Zeolite,  Hornblende,  Augite,  Asbestos,  Felspar, 
Mica,  Talc,  Tourmaline,  Zircon,  Topaz,  Spinel,  Calcareous  Spar,  Fluor,  Selenite,  Baryta, 
Strontia,  Salt.  Cryolite,  Sulphur,  Plumbago,  Bitumen,  Jet,  &c 
tj£  Nativb  Metals  or  Metalliferous  Minerals:  these  are  found  in  masses,  in  beds,  or  in 
veins,  and  occasionally  in  the  beds  of  rivers.    Specimens  of  the  following  are  contained  in 
the  Cabinet :— Iron,  Manganese,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc,  Copper,  Antimony,  Silver,  Gold,  Platina,&c. 
Rooks:— Granite,Gneiss,  Mica-slate,  Porphyry  ^erpentinej3andstones,  Limes  tones,  La  vas,  stc 
Pajlbozoic  Fossils,  from  the  Liatidello,Wenlock, Ludlow,  Devonian,  and  CarboniferousRocks, 
Secondart  FoesiLS,  from  the  Trias,  Lias,  Oolite,  Wealden,  and  Cretaceous  Groups. 
Tertiary  Fossils,  from  the  Woolwich,  Barton,  and  BrackleBham  Beds,  London  Clay, Crag,  &c. 
In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  Specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select, 

ELEMENTARY  LEGTUBEB  01*  MIHERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY, 
adapted  to  young  persons,  are  given  by  J.  TENNANT,  F.H.G.S.,  at  hhs  residence,  149, 
STRAND,  W.C,  and  Private  Ikstklction  to  Travellers,  Engineers,  Emigrants,  Landed 
Proprietors,  and  others,  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  collection  of  Specimens,  Diagrams, 
Models,  kc. 

All  i be  recent  Works  relating  to  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Conchology,  and  Chemistry;  also 
Geological  M<tps,  Models,  Diagrams,  Hammers,  Blowpipes,  Magnifying  Glaabe*,  Platina Spoons, 
BtecuTtjineter  and  Magnetic  Needle,  Glass-top  Buxes,  Micro*. oplc  Objects,  Acid  Bottles,  Jfcc, 
can  be  supplied  to  the  Student  in  these  interesting  and  Important  branches  of  Science. 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 


JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JtJLICffS  PLATZ 

(Opposite  the  Jtlllch's  Place), 

PURVEYOR    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES; 

TO  H.  M.  THE  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA;   THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE; 
TIIE  KING  OF  DENMARK,  ETC.  ETC* 

or  THS 

ONLT  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

Wkich  obtained  the  only  Prist  Medal  awarded  to  Ban  de  Cologne  at  the  Pewit  Exhibition 

0/1867. 


'FHE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  hat  for  the  most 
A.    part  the  result  of  deception  practised  by  interested  Individuals,  induces  ma  to  request 
the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement  :— 

The  favourable  reputation  which  my  Eau  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  its  invention  by 
my  ancestor  in  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it ;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  spurious  article  more  easily,  and  under  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  they  pro- 
cured themselves  a  firm  of  Farina,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  name, 
which  is  a  very  common  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  and  original  Eau  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti- 
cular to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gtgenVber  dem  J&ich't  FlaU  (that  is,  opposite  the  Julich's 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  Intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautioned  against 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  services 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  In  the  same  house. 
bituated  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persons  conduct  the  uninstructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  Imposition  Is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters 
commissioners,  &c,  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account. 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
house,  opposite  the  JUlieh'e  Place,  forming  the  corner  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Goldschmidt 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  front  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Johann  Maria  Farina,  Gegeniiber  dem  Julich's  Plats. 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1651  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  Prise  Medal ; 
that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1865,  and  received 
the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  in 
Oporto  1865. 

CoLOONx,  January,  1869.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENttBER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

%•  My  Agency  m  London  w  at  Messes.  J.  &  R.  M<Cbackkh,  38,   Queen 

Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
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PRAG  U  E. 


WILLIAM   HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN    GLASS    MANUFACTURER, 

TO  1118  MAJESTY  TI1Z  KXPEllOK  OF  AUSTRIA, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

Kboommends  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  his  own  Manufactories  in 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description,  are  sold, 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  his  Establishments. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.      Goods  forwarded  direct  to  England,  America,  $c. 


FLORENCE. 


JOHN  AGLIETTI  AND  SONS, 

ARTISTS, 

GROUND  FLOOR,  No.  15,  VIA  MAGGIO, 

Have  a  large  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Original  Paintings,  and  also  Copies 
from  the  most  celebrated  Masters. 

Copies,  Carved  Frames,  Gilt  or  Plain,  made  to  order,  and  forwarded  with 
despatch  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  of  No.  38,  Queen 
Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C,  London. 

V!  EN  NA. 


TJie  most  extensive  Warehouse  for  Bohemian  White   and    Coloured 

Crystal  Glass. 

J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

GLASS     MANUFACTURER  B, 

No.  13,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

ALL  kinds  of  Bohemian  White  and  Coloured  Crystal  Glass ;  Table,  Dessert,  and 
other  Services ;  Va&es,  Candelabras,Chande]iers,  Looking-glasses;  Articles  of  Luxury, 
in  Crystal  Glass,  mounted  in  Bronze,  and  in  Carved  Wood.  They  obtained  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1867. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges, — The  English 
language  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  No.  3d, 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.}  London,  will  transmit  all  orders  with  tie 
greatest  care  and  attention. 


io  MUfcfcAVs  Handbook  advertiser.  May, 

FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ARTISTS, 
No.  8,  VIA  ROMANA, 

Opposite  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (Specola),  and  near  the  Pit  Li  Gallery. 

Messrs.  Costa  and  Conti  keep  the  largest  collection  in  Florence  of  original 
Ancient  and  Modern  Pictures,  as  well  as  Copies  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Masters. 

N.B. — English  spoken. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Caunon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

STOCKHOLM. 


C.  E.  FRITZE, 

BOORSELLtin, 
Gt!  STAVE    iBOLFi    TO  KG    (Square), 

(NEXT  HOUSE  TO  THE  RYDBERG  HOTEL). 

Scandinavian,  English,  French,  and  German  Books. 

TRAVELLING  MAPS  AND  HANDBOOKS. 

Views  of  Stockholm,  atid  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Peasant 
Costumes,  in  Photograph  and  Lithograph. 

"BKADSHAW'S  RAILWAY  GUIDE"  and  <•  HENDSCHEL'S  TELEGRAPH." 

0.  £.  FRITZE,  Bookseller,  Guataf  Adolfa  Torg,  Stockholm. 

VENICB. 


■**>•- 


CARLO    PONTI, 

OPTICIAN    AND    PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Who  gained  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  whose* 
House  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  City,  h  the  Inventor  ot 
the  Optical  Instrument  known  under  the  name 

hmAlstbosgope, 

{ first  called  Alethoscope),  the  most  perfect  instrument  for  magnifying  photographs 
and  showing  them  with  the  effects  of  night  and  day.     His 

ISOPBfcl&COPIC  SPECTACLES 

gained  Medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of  Pans  and  Padua,  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
scientific  bodies  to  be  superior  !u  principle  to  all  others,  as  well  as  being  ihore 
moderate  in  price. 

His  Photographic  Establishment  is  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  No.  52,  near  the  Cafe 
Florian ;  and  his  Optical  Establishment  at  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  No.  4180,  near  the 
Albergo  Heale. 

Conespondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'Crackek,  38,  Qtteett  Street, 
annon  Street,  E.C 
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FRANKFORT. 


P.  A.  TACCBTS  SUCCESSOR, 

ZKIIi,  Ho.  4k4k, 

# 

BOHEMIAN  MHCT  ©LASS  AHB  CEYSTTAL 

WMKflZOlHSK. 


P,  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR,  Manufactureb  of  Bohemia* 
Glass,  begs  to  acquaint  the  Public  that  he  has  always  an  extensive 
Assortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Designs  of 

ORNAMENTAL  GUT,  ENGRAYED,  GILT,  ft  PAINTED  GLASS, 

BOTH  WHITS  AND  COLOURED, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Articles  for  the  Table 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful 
branch  of  manufacture.  He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a 
continuance  of  the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
so  high  a  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years, 

P.  A.  Tacchi's  Succkssob  has  a  Branch  Establishment  during  the 
Summer  Season  at 

WIESBADEN,  in  the  Old  Colonnade,  No.  1, 

OPPOSITE  THE  THEATRE, 

Where  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  newest 
Articles  from  his  Frankfort  Establishment. 

Visitors  to  Frankfort  should  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Show 
Rooms  of  Mr.  P.  A,  Tacchi's  Successob. 


His  Correspondent  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward 
Purchases  made  of  him,  is  Mr.  LOlttS  HENLE,  3,  Budge 
Row,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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CHARLES   CARR  &  CO., 

{Mr.  CAM!,  Ut  of  the  Firm  of  OH  VIER  {  CARS), 

14,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  LONDON,  E.C., 
COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

General  Agents  for  the  Reception  and  Shipment  of  Goods  from 

and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

AM) 

WINE    MERCHANTS. 

pHARLES  CARR  &  CO.  have  the  honour  to  inform 
^  VISITORS   TO   THE   CONTINENT, 

tlmt  they  receive  and  pass  through  the  Custom  House  in  London,  Liverpool, 

Southampton,  &c, 

W0BKS  of  Art,  BAGGAGE,  and  PB0PEBTT  of  EVEBY  DESCRIPTION ; 

which  are  attended  to  on  Arrival  under  their  Personal  Superintendence, 

with  the  utmost  Care  in  Examination  and  Removal, 

AX  I)  AT 

very  Moderate  Charges, 

regulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  Package.*,  and  the  care  and  attention 

ieCpiired. 

Kry.s  of  all  locked  Packages  should  be  sent  to  C.  C.  &  Co.,  as  everything  miu>t  Lv 
examined  on  arrival,  although  not  liable  to  duty, 

CHARLES  CARR  &  CO.  also  undertake  the 

FORWARDING  OF  PACKAGES  OP  EVERY  KIHD, 

which  can  be  sent  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  to  remain,  if  required,  until 

applied  for  by  the  owners ;  also 

THE  EXECUTION  of  ORDERS  for  the  PURCHASE  of  GOODS, 

of  all  kind*,  which  from  their  long  experience  as  Com  mission  Merchants,  they  arc 
enabled  to  buy  en  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  anything 

they  may  require  from  Loudon. 

INSURANCES   EFFECTED,  AND  AGENCY  BUSINESS  OF  EVEBY 

DESCRIPTION  ATTENDED  TO. 

Packages  Warkiiouskd  at  Modf.ii at b  Rates  of1  Rest. 
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CHA8.  CASK  Ac  CO.'S  principal  € orrt>spond«aU  are — 

At  Atx-la-Chapell*  .     .     .     .  Messrs.  A.  SOOH BUR  and  CO. 

„  Antwerp Meters.  VLEUGELS  and  CO. 

*  Basle Mr.  J.  WILD,  12,  Steincnthoreiras&e. 

„  Berlin Mr.  J.  A.  FISCHER,  Agent  to  the  Conrt. 

„  Bologna Meters.  ANTONIO  MAZZETTI  and  CO. 

„  Bordeaux Messrs.  ALBRECHT  and  F1LS. 

„  Boulogne Messrs.  L.  BRAN LY  and  CO.,  81,  Rue  Napoleon. 

„  Brussels Mr.  G.  LUYCKX,  24,  Rne  des  Fabriques. 

„  Calais Messrs.  L.  J.  VOGUE  and  CO. 

..  Cologne Messrs.  C.  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  CO. 

„  Dresden Mr.  R.  WEIGAND;  Messrs.  SCHEFFLER,  SiEG,  &  CO. 

„  Florence Messrs.  HASKARI)  and  SON. 

„  Frankfort Mr.  MARTIN  BECKER,  6,  Bleldenstrasse. 

H  Geneva Messrs.  JOLIMAY  and  CO. ;  Mr.  Phe.  STRASSE. 

-Genoa Mr.  E.  MOLO;  Mr.  J.  V.  BUCHLI. 

„  Hamburg Messrs.  HOFMKiSTER,  SCHEFFLER,  and  SIEG. 

„  Havre Messrs.  CHR.  EGLIN  and  MARING. 

„  Interlocked Messrs.  RITSCHARD  and  BURKl. 

„  Leipzig Messrs.  GERHARD  and  HEY. 

„  Ughorn Messrs.  J.  THOMSON  HENDERSON  and  CO. 

n  Malta Messrs.  ROSE  and  CO 

„  MarseOies Messrs.  GIRAUD  FKERES. 

„  Milan Messrs.  G.  BONO  and  CO.,  8,  Via  Agnello. 

„  Munich Messrs.  GUTLBBEN  and  WEIliKRI*. 

„  Naples Messrs.  CEKULLI  and  CO. ;  Mr.  G.  CIVAL.LEIU. 

„  Nice Messrs.  M  und  N.  GIORDAN,  Quai  Lunel,  14  (*ur  le  Port.) 

«  Ostend Mr.  J.  DUCLOS  ASSANDRl. 

m  Parte Messrs.  J.  ARTHUR  and  CO.,  10,  Rue  CasUgllone. 

M.  HECTOR  L'HEKBiER,  18,  Rue  de  la  Douane. 

„  Pau Mr.  BERGEROT. 

„  Prague Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDL,  Htbernergasse,  No.  1000. 

„  Home Mr.  J.  P.SHEA.U,  PiazxadiSpagna;  Mr.  A.  TOMBINr. 

m  Hotterdam Mr.  J.  A.  HOUWEN3;  Messrs.  P.  A.  VAN  ES  and  00. 

„  Turin  .     .     .  .     .     .  Mr.  C.  A.  RATTI. 

„  Venice Mr.  GAETANO  PIETROBONI. 

Mr.  F«>  TOLOMEI  J)l  F~ 

„  Vienna Mr.  ANTON  POKORNY,  Stadt  Sonnenfelsgasse  2. 

Any  other  houses  will  also  forward  goods  to  C  C.  &  Co.,  on  receiving  instructions  to  do  so. 
Travellers  are  requested  al wnya  to  give  particular  directions  that  their  Package*  are  consigned 
direct  to  CH AS.  CARR  &  CO ,  14,  Bisbopsgate  Street  Within. 

PRICE    LIST   OF   NMNES 

IMPORTED  BY 

CHARLES     CARR     AND     CO., 

AG  EN TS  TO  GROWERS.  Per  du»>n. 

CLARETS—  Modoc 15*.  to  £4*. 

Sl  Kstephe.  Margaux,  Ac 30*.  to  36* 

St.  Julicn,  kc 42*. 

Other  Qualities    ....  '.     .     .  48*.  to  ISC;. 

BURGUNDIES— l^auu  3 24*.  to  30*. 

Vol  nay 36*.  to  42*. 

Other  Qualities 48*.  to  84*. 

Chablls 30*.  to  64*. 

HOCK— Opnenhelm 21*. 

Niemtein 30*. 

Hochheim 36*.  to  42*. 

Other  Quaiiti-  s 48*.  to  120*. 

SPARKLING  HOCK  and  MOSELLE 42*.  to  54*. 

CHAUPA.GNE 42*.  to  72*. 

SHERRIES—  Pale,  Gold,  &c 3tf*.  to  60*. 

PORT 86*- to  72*- 

Fine  Old  Vintage  Wines 84*.  to  126*. 

MARSALA 26*.  to  30*. 

AND  OTHER  WINES. 

Clarets.  Burgundies,  Sherries,  &c,  by  the  Hogshead  or  Half-Hogshead  at  redacted  Prices. 

Detailed  Price  Lists  may  be  "Waned  of  C  CARR  «i  Co.,  U,  Bishopsgate  Slrtet  Within. 
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ROME. 

.  .     f 

J.    P,    SHEA, 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

FORWABPXNQ  AGENT 
TO  H.B.H.  Tfl?J   PBINCBJ   OF    WALES, 

11,  mm  M  SP^GNA. 


s  *-\_-*  ^-»  *\  r 


At  this  Office  persons  applying  for 

Large  or  Sma}}  Furnished  Apartments 

invariably  obtain  correct  and  unbiassed  information  on  all  matters  connected  with 

Lodging-HQittegj  Bp^r^ing-Houses, 

and 

Household  Management, 

while 

Low  Wd  Fixed  Charges 

for  practical  services  offer  safe  and  satisfactory  assistance  to  Proprietor  and  Tenant, 
as  testified  by  the  increasing  confidence  of  English  and  American  Travellers 
since  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1852. 

Plans  an4  t4*tg  Qf  Apartments  sent  by  Port 

f  to  persons  who  wish  to  secure  accommodation,  or  avoid  inconvenience  it  tfce 

approach  of  Carnival  or  the  rjoly  Week. 

AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AGENT, 

Mb.  Shea  clears  and  warehouses 

Baggage  and  other  effects 

for  travellers  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  things  by  sea  or 

luggage- train,  directed  to  his  care. 

He  also  superintends  the 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

ipfrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  &c. ;  ana  being 
Agent  for  Messrs.  Burns  and  Mclvers'  Italian  line  of  steamers,  can  offer 
facilities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  England. 

CORRESPONDENTS- 

TX)ND0N Messrs.  J.  h  R.  MtfJlACKKN,  38,  Qqeen  Street,  Gannon  Street,  KO. 

Messrs.  CHAS.  CARR  &  CO,,  14,  Bisbopsgate  Street  Within. 

BOULOGNE  s.  M Mr.  BERNARD,  18,  Quai  dee  Paquebots. 

PARIS Messrs.  L'HERBETTE,  KANK,  &  CO.,  8,  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

MARSEILLES  Messrs.  QIRAUD  FllERES,  44,  Rue  Sainte. 

FLORENCE    Messrs.  HASKAIU)  A  SON. 

NEW  YORK Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN,  fe  CO.,  72,  Broadway. 

BOSTON -..-Messrs.  WELLS,  FARQO,  fc  CO. 
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CHUBB'8  LOCKS  «w<i  SAFES. 

Paris  Exhibition,  1807,  8IXVEB  PEIZE  IfXDAL. 
Dublin  International  Exhibition,  1S65,  PRIZE  I«DAL  AWARDED, 

CHUBB~&    SON, 

MAKERS  TO  Tt|E  QUEEN^  AND  TO  H.B.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALK. 

CHTJBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  the  moat  secure  from 
picklock,  and  falee  keva.  are  itrona,  atopic,  and  durable,  and  made  o(  all  alica  and  for 
"to  purpose  to  which  ■  Lock  can  be  appllocl. 


Trunks,  Portnunb 


IVItLUBS1  I«jckPbotbitiiks  mt 


1«k<«  for  aecnring  1  too™  thai 


Beat  Blank  Enamelled  Leader  Travelling  Bag!  of  vurioua  a 
Chubb'a  Patent  Locks.     Cash,  Deed,  and  Paper  BOXM  of  all  dim 


ail 


>   Locks,   ire    the    m 

plete  MfEHTurd'for  Boo 
.Jewels,  Ilaie.  and  oil 


■   Patent   Sales.     Ther  a 


BUENOS  AYRE8  GOVERNMENT  CERTIFICATE. 
,„      ,_  TBJKSL.iro». 

'\e,  the  untkniipied,  at  the  renopat  of  Meji,™.  Jab  C.  Tmmpsnif  fc  (X,  certify  th 
K  Sams  of  Mesar...  Clfrihp!  \-  S.-s.  T...r  .Lcn.  ->f  whirl]   tli"ff  e-entleman  are  A  gen  ti 

■erfeot  order,  and  that  lhe«o  Sajss  ere  now  in  oselu  the  Na,tlop»l'Aeai(irr Office.-: 
-ej,  31st  July,  1S61. 

[Signed)  J.  M.  rmaoo,  Treasorer  ot  tbe  National  GoTenut 


loiapltl!  niiutratnl  I'. 


id  oC.'ifr  Jhmi^actNre,, 


OHTJBB  and  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
67,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  B.C. 
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VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 

i   ♦ 

OLIVIER     &c      O  O., 

37,  Finsbury  Square,  London, 

(Mb.  Olivier  established  in  1830,) 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  GENERAL  AGENTS 

For  Shipment  and  Reception  of  Goods  to  and  from  all  Parts  of  the  World \ 

and  IMPORTERS  OF  WINES,  tfc. 

rvLIVIER  &  CO.  have  the  honour  to  inform 
^  VISITORS  TO  THE   CONTINENT 

that  they  undertake  to  receive  and  pass  through  the  Customhouse  in  London, 

Liverpool,  Southampton,  &c, 

WORKS  of  AET,  BAGGAGE,  and  PROPERTY  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

which  are  attended  to  on  arrival 
with  the  utmost  Care  in  Examination  and  Removal, 
under  their  own  personal  superintendence.    They  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to 

their  Moderate  Charges, 
which  have  given  universal  satisfaction. 

Many  Travellers  having  expressed  a  desire  to  know  in  anticipation  to  what 
expenses  their  Purchases  are  liable  on  arrival  in  England,  the  following 

Bates  of  Charges  on  the  Reception  of  Packages 

may  be  relied  upon,  for  Landing  from  the  Ship,  Clearing,  Delivery  in  London, 
and  Agency : — 

On  Trunks  of  Baggage ,  .  about  9s.    each. 

On  Cases  of  Works  of  Art,  &c,  of  moderate  size  and  value  .  about  15a.        „ 
„  „  „         of  larger        „  „    20s.  to  25s.       „ 

On  very  large  Cases  of  valuable  Statuary,  Pictures,  &c.,  on  which  an  estimate 
cannot  well  be  given,  the  charges  will  depend  on  the  care  and  trouble  required. 
v  When  several  cases  are  sent  together  the  charges  are  less  on  each  case. 

OLIVIER  &  GO.  undertake  the 

FORWARDING  OF  PACKAGES  OF  EV^RY  KOTO 

to  the  Continent,  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  where  they  can  remain,  if 

required,  until  the  arrival  of  the  owners. 

Also 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  ORDERS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  GOODS 

of  all  kinds,  which,  from  their  long  experience  as  Commission  Merchants,  they 
are  enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  convenient  means  of  ordering  any- 
thing they  may  require  from  London. 


..  *■-.  *,  /-s  -^  •V-'- 


N.B. — The  keys  of  locked  Packages  should  always  be  sent  to  Olivier  &  Co., 
as  everything,  although  free  of  duty,  must  be  examined  by  the  Customs  on  arrival. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED,  and  Agency  Business  of  every  description 

attended  to.  . 
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CO.'S  principal  Correspondents 

.    Messrs.  A.  SOUHEUR  and  GO. 

.    Mr.  J.  W.  BROWNE. 

.     Mr.  F.  VERELLEN  E'HERNAERl. 

Mew*  VLEUGELS  and  00. 
.    Mr.  J.  J.  FREY. 

.     Messrs.  ANTONIO  MAZZETTI  and  00. 
.    Messrs.  H.  and  0.  BEYERMAN  and  00.,  Wine  <i  rowers. 
.    Messrs.  L.  I.  VOGUE  and  Go. 
.    Mr.  Q.  LUYGKX,  24,  Rue  dee  Fabrlqnea. 

Mr.  L.  STEIN.  22,  Montague  de  la  Cour. 
.    Messrs.  L.  L  VOGUE  and  CO. 
.    Messrs.  C.  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  00. 

Messrs.  G.  TILMES  and  GO. 
.    Messrs.  VALSAMACHY  and  00.,  GalaU 
.    Messrs.  KRAETSGHMER  and  CO. 
.     Messrs.  HASKARD  and  SON,  4,  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  WOOD  and  00. 
.     Mr.  MARTIN  BECKER,  6,  Bleidenstrassc. 

Mr.  M0R1TZ  &  GOUJSCfiMiDT,  Banker. 
.     Messrs.  JOLIMAY  and  00. 
.     Messrs.  G.  B.  PRATOLONGO  and  CO. 

Messrs.  P.  CAUV1N.  WAMANTI,  and  COSTA. 
.    Messrs.  JULIUS  WUSTENFELD  and  00. 
.    Messrs.  CHR.  EGLLN  and  MAJRiNG. 
.     Messrs.  RITSCHARD  and  BURKL 
.    Messrs.  GERHARD  and  HEY. 
.    Messrs.  J.  THOMSON,  HENDERSON  and  CO. 
.    Messrs.  ROSE  &  CO. 

.     Messrs.  GIRAUD  FREKES. 

Messrs.  HORACE  BOUCHET  and  00. 
.    Messrs.  G10.  CURTI  &  FIG". 
.    Messrs.  GUTLEBEN  and  WEIDERT. 

C  Mr.  G.  CIVALLERI,  26T,  Riviera  dl  Chiaja. 
'  I  Messrs.  CERULLI  &  CO.,  29,  Vittoria.  [le  Port. 

.    Messrs.  LES  FILS  DE  GH.  GIORDAN,  Qoai  Lnnel,  14  (sur 
.    Mr.  J.  DUCLOS  ASSANDRI.  [Martin  43. 

.    Messrs.  LANGLOIS  FttS  FR£rS%  Roe  4es  Marals'  St'. 

M.  HECTOR  L'HERBUSR,  18,Raede!aDouane. 
.    Mr.  BERGEROT. 

.    Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDL,  Hlbernergasse,  No.  1000. 
.    Mr.  J.  P.  SHEA,  ll,  Piasza  di  Spagna. 

Mr.  A.  TOMB  INI,  23,  Place  St  Louis  des  Francais. 
.    Mr.  J.  A.  HOU WENS ;  Messrs.  P.  A.  VAN  ES  and  00. 
.    Messrs.  MARTIN  FRERES. 
.    Mr.  CHI  ABODO  PIETRO,  Via  Dora  Grossa,  13. 
.    Mr.  HENRY  DECOPPKT.    Mr.  F«>  TOLOMEI  Dl  F"» 
.    Mr.  ANTON  POKORN Y,  Stadt  Sonnenfelsgasse,  2. 

Any  other  houses  will(also  forward  goods  to  0.  &  C.  on  receiving  instructions 
to  do  so.  Travellers  art.requested  always  to  give  particular  directions  that  their 
Packages  are  consigned  direct  to  OLIVIER  &  CO.,  37,  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 

PRICES  OF    yy  I  N  E  S  IMP0RTED  BY 

OLIVIER  AND  CO., 


Genoa 

Hamburg 
Havre 
JnterlacJcen 
Leipsig    . 
Leghorn  . 
Malta 

Mortem** 

Munich    . 

Naples 

Nice  .  . 
Ostend     . 

Paris.    . 

Pau  .  . 
Prague  . 
Borne  . 


, ,  Rotterdam 

Meste     . 
Turin 
Venice 
Vienna    . 


i  ♦ 


» » 


*t 


AQKNTS   TO   GBOWSB8. 

CiBTetf  Shipped  by  F.  Beyerman,  Bordeaux   .... 
~  idy     „     DumouUn  sine,  Savlgny«sous-Beaune 

>  Moselle,  Jodocius  Freres  *  Co.,  Ooblentz    . 

„  Sparkling,  „ 


per  doc.  duty  paid. 

18*.,  24s.,  30c.,  36*.,  to  120*. 

24S.,  28a,  36f„  to  Sit. 

24ft,,  30*„  36*.,  to  1204. 

48*.  to  60*. 

4s*.  i»m. 
Ms.  toaos. 
42*.  tow*. 


La*  in  Qr.  Casks,  from  411 ;  Hhds.  421    .     .     . 

hierrlea,  Pale,  Gold,  or  Brown,  In  Qr.  Casks,  415  to  435,  delivered 

Claud,  Buwjuhdt,  and  Hock,  in  the  Wood,  at  Growers'  Prices. 
Detailed  Price  Lists  may  U  had  qf  0.  &  Co.,  3Y,  Fmsburg  Square. 

Q 
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ZURICH. 


HOTEL  DE  L'EPEE  AU  LAO. 

Iii  the  midst  of  the  Town,  at  the  Wein  Square  on  the  Lake.  High  roomed  and 
well  aired  House.  A  magnificent  View  from  the  Terrace  over  the  Alp6  and  Lake, 
especially  uj>on  the  Mountain  of  Zurich,  and  from  the  Glacier  Glarnish  to  the 

Titlis. 

DINNEB     AT     EVEEY     HOUR 

OMNIBUS   AT  THE   STATION. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN     BANK 

(LIMITED). 

London  Office       -  -  16,  Leadenhall  Street. 

Florence  Branch  -  -  8,  Piazza  San  Graetafto. 

Naples  Branch     -  -  Piazza  del  Municipio. 

Genoa  Agency      -  -  10,  Piazza  Senole  Pis. 

This  Bank  issues  Letters  of  Credit  on  its  Branches  and 
Agencies  in  Italy,  which  cash  Bank  of  England  and  Circular 
Notes  of  the  principal  London  Banks. 

Aberdeen  Polished  Granite  Monuments, 

FROM   £5. 

I.kttbu  Ct  Trixi;  Accurate  and  Beautiful. 
Best  Quality  Granite  ami  Marble  Work  of  all  kinds. 

Iron  Railings  a«vl  Tomb  Furnishings  fitted 
complete 
Plans,  Price*,  and  Carnage  free  'l\srms  to  all  parts    c 
of  the  World,  from  h 

LEGGE,    SCULPTOR,       h 

ABEEDEEIT,      SaOTT-iA.2fTr>. 

MAYENGE. 


D'ANGLETEKRE. 

HENRY  SPECHT,  Wine  Merchant  and  Grower, 

This  first-rate  and  excellent  Hotel  (combining  every  English  comfort),  situated 
in  front  of  the  Bridge,  is  the  nearest  Hotel  to  the  Steamboats  and  close  to  the 
Railway  Stations.  From  its  Balconies  and  Rooms  are  Picturesque  Views  of  th*: 
Khine  and  Mountains.  Qaligwmi,  Times,  and  Illustrated  News  taken  in.  The 
Tahle-d'Hote  is  renowned  for  its  excellence,  and  for  its  Genuine  Bhenisa  Wines 
and  Sparkling  Hock,  which  Mr.  Speeht  exports  to  England  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
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GENEVA. 


F.    GRIVAZ, 

MANUFACTURING    JEWELLER, 

No.  10,  GRAND  QUAI. 


Only  Proprietor  of  tlie  celebrated  Grotto 
de  Topozes  discovered  m  August, 
1868,  in  the  Mountains  da  Galan- 
stock,  Canton  d'Uri. 

An  immense  choice  of  Jewels  in  the  first 
taste  will  be  found  here,  and  all  the 
Oriental  Stones  mounted  and  unmounted. 
This  house  was  founded  in  1837, 
and  is  highly  recommended  by  the  nu- 
merous travellers  who  hare  visited  it. 


CART'S  IMPROVED   POCKET 
TOURIST'S  TELESCOPE. 

(See  •  Murray's  Handbook.') 
Manufactures  of  all  descrlptiuna  of  Mathe- 
matical, Surveying,  and  Optical  Instruments, 
for  the  use  of  Naval  and  Military  Officers,  &c 
Also  the  new  Binocular  Reconnoitring  Field 
Glass,  in  Aluminium  of  exceeding  lightness 
and  durability,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  officers 
and  other  gentlemen :  from  72.  7s. ;  ordinary 
metal  from  21.  10*.  Gary's  improved  Achro- 
matic Microscope,  with  two  sets  of  choice 
lenses,  capable  of  defining  the  severe  test 
objects;  from  21.  15i.  Travelling  Spectacles 
of  all  kinds. 

Mathematical  and  Optical  Instrument 
Maker  by  special  appointment  to  the  War 
Office,  Admiralty,  Trinity  House,  Roya 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Royal  Geogra- 

Ehical    Society,   Christ's  Hospital,  Trinity 
[ouse,  King's  College,  &c. ;  and  Optician  to 
the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospitals 
GOULD  ft  PORTER,  Successors  to  CARY, 

181,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
Established  upwards  of  a  Century. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,    LEICESTERSHIRE. 


ROYAL   HOTEL, 

FAMILY,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  POSTING  HOUSE* 

E.  H.  MILLS,  PitoMtiETon. 

This  first-rate  and  old-established  Family  and  Commercial  Hotel,  within  two 
minutes*  walk  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  adjoining  the  celebrated  IVANHOK 
BATHS,  will  be  found  replete  with  every  comfort,  combined  with  economy,  for 
the  reception  of  Families  and  Visitors. 


FRANKFORT  O.   M. 

MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

PHOPElKTOa  OF 

THE    EOMAN    EMPEEOE   HOTEL, 
Begs  to  recommend  his  House  to  English  Travellers. 

11  HIS  large  and  well-situated  Establishment  is  conducted  under  the  immediate 
-    superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newly  furnished  with  every  comfort, 
and  a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  "  Roman  Emperor"  is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Families  and  other  high 
personages.    The  following  hare  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

H3f .  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  WTJRTEMBERG. 

H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

HJLH.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OLGA  OF  WUBTEMBERO. 

H.I.H.  THE  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA.    &c  &c.  &c. 

Table-dTrtte  at  1,    1JL  30kr«  Breakfast,  «2kl>» 

„       „       6,    211.  Tea,  42kr. 

Bed  Rooms,  from  111.  to  3fl« 

C  2 
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"passport  agency  office, 

W.  J.  ADAMS,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Regulation*  gratis  for  obtaining  Foreign  Office  Passports. 

COUNTRY  or  LONDON  Residents, 
by  forwarding  a  Banker's  Application,  or 
Certificate  of  Identity,  cm  navo  a  PASSPORT 
obtained.  <>>uniiy  Reeidents,bythtearns)gement, 
an  saved  the  trouble  of  a  personal  sttendsnon. 

Fee  obtaining  Passport,  If.  64. ;  Visas,  It.  each. 

PattporU  carrfvUjf  Mounted  atti  Otmd,  mi 
Namm  lettered  thereon  in  GoUL 

Passport  Cuei  from  U.  6d.  to  4i.  6d.  each. 

THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF   MURRAY'S   HANDBOOKS. 

BRADSHAW'B  BRITI8H  and  CONTINENTAL  GUIDES  and  HaJTOBOOKS 

to  France,  Belgium.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Tyrol, 

Paris,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palestine  (3  vols). 
Tourist's  Handbook  to  Great  Britain.  &c. 

Baedsjceb's  Handbooks,  Ball's  Alpine  Guides,  Pack's  Pyrenees. 
Bkadshaw's  Complete  Phaasb  Books,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.    It.  each. 
BaADSHAw's  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  As. 
Bbadshaw's  Handbooks  to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  10s.  each. 
Kkllab'b,  LstrrHOLD's,  and  Zieolkr's  Haps  of  Switzerland.     Mate's  Map  or  the  Ttuol. 
Knapsacks,  Rugs,  Waterproof  Coats.  Door-fasteners,  Handbags,  Portmanteaus,  Straps,  Soap, 

Compasses,  Drinking  Cups,  Courier  Bags,  Glycerine,  stc. 
Hakpkb  k  Applktos's  Handbook  to  Kurope  and  the  Bast. 
Black's  Guides  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
O'Shba's  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Phrase  Books  end  Dictionaries. 

Experienced  Couriers  engaged  upon  application. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL   DES    BERGUES. 

P.   WACHTEB,   pROfRIETOft. 

In  a  matchless  position,  and  of  European  reputation,  this 
large  First-class  Hotel  was  entirely  re-arranged  and  freslily 
decorated  in  1870,  with  the  addition  also  of  a  new  superb 
"Salon  de  Conversation." 

Unrivalled  for  its  fine  Cellar  of  Wines,  its  Dinners,  and 
prompt  attendance. 

PEtfSIOH   FOR    THJB   WINTER   MONTHS, 
at  very  moderate  Prices* 
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Stanford's  Foreign  Office  Passport  Agency, 

6  &  7,  OHABINO  CROS8,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Passports  (which  are  good  for  lift) 
mounted  on  Muslin  or  Silk,  in  Roan, 
Moroooo,  or  Russia  Case,  with  the 
name  of  the  Owner  lettered  on  the 
outside,  that  preventing  Injury  or 
lou,  as  well  as  lessening  the  delay  in 
examination  abroad. 

For  further  particulars,  including 
the  Forms  of  Application,  Cost  of 
Passport,  Visas,  As.,  see  StSUl  Jbrd'ft 
Vassport  Circular,  which  will 
be  forwarded  per  post  on  receipt  of 
One  Stamp.    . 

Gratis  on  application,  or  free  per  post  for  One  Stamp, 

STANFORD'S  TOURISTS  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  Title,  Price,  *$e,  of  the  Best  Guide  Books,  Maps,  Conyebsatiok  Books,  Dictiok* 
a  bibs,  Ac,  published  m  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and  America,  and  kept  con. 
stantly  in  stock  by  Edward  Stakfobd. 

Lcwdoh:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  *  f,  Chaidwj  Cross,  8.W., 
Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Survey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts. 

GEN  EVE. 
GRAND  HOTEL   BEAU  RIVAGE. 

THIS  first-rate,  splendid  Hotel  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  most  pleasantly 
situated  in  Geneve,  on  the  Qaai  du  Mont  Blanc,  near  the  English  Church,  in 
front  of  the  Steamboat  Landing,  and  very  near  the  Railway  Station.  From  the 
Garden  and  two  delightful  Terraces,  and  from  each  window  of  the  Hfitel,  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Lake,  and  the  Town,  can  be  seen  in  their  fullest  extent.  Charges  moderate. 
Table-d'Hote  three  times  a  day.  Is  the  resort  of  the  first  English  and  American 
Families.  MAY2DB    &   XTJNZ,  Proprietors. 

First-rate  House,  containing  about  one  hundred  large  Apartments  and  Saloon, 

for  Families,  having  been  lately  enlarged. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN   AND  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS  KEPT. 

V  E  V  E  Y. 


GRAND    HOTEL    DE    VEVEY, 

Opened  February  1868. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE  in  every  respect.  Splendid  situation  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  Park,  on  the  Lake  shore.  Magnificent  view  in  all 
directions.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Lift.  Telegraphic  Bureau.  Landing- 
place  for  the  Lake  Steamers  (Grand  Hotel).  Omnibus  at  the  Railway 
iStation.    Board  during  the  Winter  Season. 

ALFRED  HIRSCHY.    ' 
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THE  CONTINENT. 


COURIERS  AND   TRAVELLING   SERVANTS   OF 

DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

Society  of  Couriers  and  Travelling 

Servants. 

Established  16  Years. 

Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry, 
12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


I^HIS  Society  is  composed  of  Members  of  different  Nations, 
-  all  of  well-established  reputation,  great  experience,  efficiency, 
and  respectability. 

Couriers  suitable  for  any  country  con  be  obtained. 

Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  French,  and  Men  of  other 
Nations,  compose  this  Society;  somo  of  whom,  besides  the 
usually  required  languages,  speak  Spanish,  Russian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic, — in  fact,  every  Continental  and  European 
language. 

Travellers  for  any  part  can  immediately  meet  with 
Couriers  and  Travelling  Servants  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING   SERVANTS  OF   DIFFERENT  NATIONS, 

12,  B'JRY  STRKET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 
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BONN    ON   THE    RHINE. 


MR.  SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

Begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  English  Travellers.  The  apart- 
ments are  furnished  throughout  in  the  English  style ;  the  rooms  are 
carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mb.  SGHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found  more  moderate  charges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family : — 

{H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Walks,  accompanied  by  General  Sir  W.  Oodrington, 
Colonel  PoxeoNBT,  Sir  Frederic  Stanley,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Rev.  F.  C. 
Tarver,  Mr.  Gibbs,  etc. 
i<ikv     An»  on  S  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite  paving  a  visit  at  the  Golden 
iM7.    A.ug.ju<£        Star  Hotel  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
1857.    Aug.  8     H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite. 

iort     Tiii»  4A  i  T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mart  of  Cambridge, 
am?,    uuiy  s»  ^       accompanied  by  the  Baron  Kmesbbece  and  Suite, 
i  a**     Tni«  oo  /  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  paying  a  visit  at  the  Golden  Star  Hotel  to 
ii»7.    j  my  4v  ^        T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mart  of  Cambridge . 

f  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Right  Honourable  C. 
1857.    July  16  \        Gbby,  General  Major,  Colonel  R>nsonby,  Sir  Frederic  Stanley,  Dr. 

I        Armstrong,  Rev.  F.  C.  Tarter,  Mr.  Gibbs,  etc 
ion*     NAtf       i  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
isao.    «ov.    .^        General  Sir  Frederick  Stovih  and  Lieutenant  Oowell. 

IH.  M.  Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by 
His  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Lord  and  Lady  Bab- 
bington,  Sir  David  Da  vies,  MJX,  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  M.A„  Captain 
Taylor,  &c  &c.,  honoured  the  above  establishment  with  a  Three 
Days*  Visit. 
1818.  May  .  .  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 
1826.    March    (H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  of  Clabencb  (King  William  IV.  and 

and  Sept.    .  \        Queen  Adelaide)  and  Suite. 
a9A '    Tni v       S  H.  M.  Queen  Adelaide,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kbhol, 
1834.    juiy.  .^        Earl  and  Countess  of  Denbigh,  Earl  and  Countess  Howb,&c 
J  838.    Aug.     .    H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Suite. 

1 837.  July  •  •    H.  It.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam  bridge  and  Suite. 

1838.  Nov.    .    H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

~  __        C  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Prince 

—  nov.    .^        Ernest  of  Saxe  Cobubg  Gotha,  and  their  Suite. 

1Di.  C  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Augusta 

1840 1       of  Cambridge,  and  their  Suite. 

lol,  ( H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  the 

1841 X       Prince  of  Lkininobn. 

1841 H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

_        ....    H.  R.  H.  Princess  Carolina  of  Cambridge. 

1844.  ...        H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  ...       H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

.«,.     t.,«*      5  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  3.  H.  the 

1845.  June    .J        Prince  of  Leininoen. 

.  ,„     r-i-       i  T.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  with  their  Family  as 
1847.    July       \       8nitoi 
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FLORENCE. 


P.  ROMANELLI, 

Sculptor,  Pupil  of,  and  Successor  to,  the  late 
Professor  Bartollni.  has  opened  a  Gallery, 

Lung*  Arno  Giiiociftrdiiii,  Ho.  7. 

The  intelligent  amateur  will  find  there  a 
Collection  of  Statues,  both  originals  and  copies, 
artistically  executed. 

Pmxcipal  Works  :— The  Son  of  William 
Tell ;  the  Young  Franklin ;  the  Toang  Wash- 
ington ;  the  Young  Whittinaton ;  the  Young 
Napoleon ;  the  Young  Hoses ;  Garibaldi 


J.  FIELD, 

House  and  Estate  Agent* 
Auctioneer,  &&» 

THE  LODGE,  No.  3,  CARY  PARADE, 

TORQUAY. 

The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Families  gene- 
rally, requiring  Famished  or  Unfurnished 
Residences  in  Torquay  or  its  neighbourhood, 
receive  every  attention  and  information, 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  on  application 
to  Mr.  J.  F.,  whose  whole  time  Is  especially 
devoted  to  House  Agency,  Sales  by  Auction, 
&&,  &c 

All  letters  of  enquiry  mist  please  contain 
a  postage  stamp. 


GENEVA  MUSICAL  BOXES. 


B.  A.  BREMOND,   MANUFACTURER. 
Prize  Medal,  Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 

WHOLESALE.       RETAIL.       EXPORTATION. 
7,  RUE  PRADIER,  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 


GENEVA. 


Pbopbibtob,  Mr.  F.  BAUR. 

THIS  ESTABLISHMENT,  of  the  first  Bank,  completely 
newly  famished  throughout,  situated  in  front  of  the  magnificent  Pont  dti 
Mont  Blanc,  the  National  Monument,  the  Steam-boat  landing,  and  the  English 
Garden,  enjoys  a  most  extended  view  of  Lao  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc. 

Every  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  Families  and  Gentlemen. 
Active  attendance,  good  cuisine  and  cellar.  English  and  American  newspapers. 
Tables-cTHote  3  times  a  day.     Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  to  every  Train. 

FLORENCE. 

BEIZZI    ANFNIOCOLArs 

Musical  Establishment. 

PIANOFORTES,  OF  THE  BEST  MAKERS, 

FOR  SALE  AND  ON  HIRE. 

GENERAL    DEPOT  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 
Italian  and  Tarelfn  Static. 

Musical  Jjcnding  Library. 
PIAZZA  MADONNA,  I     BRANCH  HOUSK  (Mono  Depot) 

PALAZZO  ALDOBRASDINI.         |  13,  VIA  CKRRETANL 
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UDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY, 

BOOKS  FOB  ALL  RBADBIUk 


FIR8T4U&8  SUBSCRIPTION 

FOR  A  CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

One  Guinea  per  .Ajmituii, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANT  DATE. 
[BOOK  SOCIETIES  STTPPLTED  OK  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

CHEAP  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  OF 

BOOKS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  BINDING  FOR  PRESENTS. 

CONSISTING  CHIEFlY  OF 

WORKS  OF  THE  BIST  AUTHORS, 

AND  MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

of  Surplus  Copies  of  other  Popular  Books  of  the  Past  Season, 

ARE  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Catalogues  postage  free  on  Application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 
CITY  OFFICE— 4,  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE, 

PLACE  VERTE, 
OPPOSITE  THE  CAT] 


:att»: 


HPHIS  Excellent  first-class  Hotel,  which  enjoys  the 
well-merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been 
repurchased  by  its  old  and  well-known  Proprietor,  Mr.  Schmitt- 
Spasnhoven;  who,  with  his  Partner,  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  render  the  visit  of  all  persons  who  may  honour 
them  with  their  patronage  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as 
possible.     Bathe  in  the  Hotel. 
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By  Appointment  to  H.R.H. 


Tha  Prince  of  Wales. 


ALIENS  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Hew  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Registered  Articles  for  1871 
Poet  Free. 


AT.T.BIT'H 

SOLID  LEATHEB 

DRESSING-CASE.  ALLOTS  10  GTHHP* 

SLLVZB  DBESSDia  1 


ALLErS  EXPAJTDLWG 


dressing  bao. 


ALLEN'S  SOLID 

MAHOGANY 
DBESSTHGXA8E. 


PORTMANTEAU. 


Allen's  Barrack  Furniture  Catalogue,  for 

Officers  joining,   Post   Free. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED 

FOR    GENERAL    EXCELLENCE. 
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IRELAND. 
ANTRIM    ARMS    HOTEL, 

/  POETBUSH. 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated,  having  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  Atlantic  Oobah,  the  Giakx's  Causeway,  the  Skxbbibb,  and  Louoh  Fotle. 

It  contains  upwards  of  100  Apartments, 

Principally  facing  the  Sea. 

A    NOBLE   COFFEE-ROOM, 

with  Drawing-Room  attached,  equally  available  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

Table-d'Hffte  daily  during  the  Season. 

Cuielne  and  Wines  First-Claw.  Terms  moderate.  French  spoken. 

Billiard  aad  Smoking  Rooms. 

THE  SEA  BATHS, 

Recently  rebuilt  on  the  Hotel  Grounds,  by  Mr.  Brown,  will  be  found  to  contain  every 
modern  Improvement.  Separate  Apartments  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Hot,  Gold,  Shower, 
and  Douche  Baths.  The  Superintendents  in  each  Department  being  people  of  experience, 
visitors  to  the  Baths  may  depend  on  every  attention. 

Extensive  Posting  and  livery  Establishment  In  connection  with  the  Hotel. 
A  Vehicle  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  back  dally  during  the  Season. 
Hitters  to  the  Hotel  are  respectfully  requested  to  be  particular  in  inquiring  for  the  ANTRTH 
ARMS  HOTEL  Omnibus.    It  aUendt  aU  Steamers  and  Train*,  for  tivc.  conveyance  of 
Passengers  to  the  Hotel  free. 

J.  BROWN,  Proprietor. 

Portruth  it  the  nearest  Railway  Station  to  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

London  and  South- Western  Railway. 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 
The  Cheap  and  Picturesque  Route  to 

PARIS,  HAVRE,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUR,  AND  CAEN, 

Via  SOUTHAMPTON  and  HA  VRE. 

Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  last  Train  from  London  at  9  p.m.  for  the 

Southampton  Docks,  alongside  the  Steamer. 
Fares  throughout  (London  and  Paris)— First  Class,  30/0 ;  Srooxd  Class,  22/0. 
Return  Tickets  (available  for  one  month)— Fibst  Class,  50/ ;  Second  Class,  36/. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  AND  ST.  MALO, 

DAILY  MAIL  SERVICE, 
Vid  SOUTHAMPTON— The  favourite  Haute. 

Fares  throughout  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey)— 33/0  First  ;  23/0  Ssookd  Class. 

Bvsrv  "WookcLnv* 

Return  Tickets  (available  for  One  Month)— 48/  O  First  ;  or  3S/0  Second  Class. 

The  Last  Train  from  London  in  time  for  the  Steamers  leaves  at  9  p.m.  (except  on  Saturdays , 

on  which  day  the  Last  Train  is  at  5.15  p.m..  for  Jersey  only)  for  the  Southampton  Docks, 

alongside  the  Steamer. 

DIRECT  SERVICE  TO  ST.  MALO. 

Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  according  to  Tide. 

DIRECT  SERVICE  TO  CHERBOURG. 
Every  Monday  aod  Thursday,  leaving  Waterloo  Station  at  8*10  s,m. 


For  further  Information  apply  to  Mr.  De  Vonlle,  3,  Place  VendOme,  Paris.-— Mr.  LangstsJT. 

. — Mr.  Enault,  Honfleur. — Mr.  E.  D.  Le  Couteur,  Jersey.—  *' 
Spencer.  Guernsey.— Captain  Oaudln,  St.  Male- — Mewr*.  Mahieu,  Cherbourg. Or  to 


47,  Grand  Qnai,  Havre 
Spencer.  Guernsey.— Ca 
K.  K.  Corke,  Steam  Packet  Superintendent,  Southampton. 
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DRESDEN. 


"K<+- 


HOTEL  BELLEVUE,  DRESDEN. 

Kept  by  Mr.  EUL  KAYSEB. 


rpHIS  fine  large  Establishment,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  the 
-*-  two  beautiful  bridges,  facing  the  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Catholic  Cathedral, 
adjoining  the  BriihTs  Terrace,  and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Green  Vaults, 
contains  One  Hundred  Front  Rooms.  These  apartments  combine  elegance  and 
comfort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Square,  or  public  walks 
'and  gardens  of  the  Hotel,  and  command  fine  views  of  the  River,  Bridges,  and 
distant  Mountains,  The  Gardens  of  the  Hotel  afford  its  guests  an  agreeable  and 
private  Promenade.  Table  (THdte  at  one  and  rive  o'clock.  Private  Dinners  at  any 
hour.  To  families  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartment*  for  the  winter, 
very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every  effort  made  to  render 
their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Carriages,  Baths,  Riding. 
Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.    Ladies'  Parlour, 

GENEVE,  GRAND    QUA.  26. 

REYNAUD   Sc   GLATOU, 

Parmifactorrrs  of  IHaltbrs  ajrtr  $*fattbg. 

CHSOKOXETESS  and  WATCHES  with  Complex  Movement*, 
Great  Choice  of  Jewelry  in  entirely  Hew  Designs, 

3  MEDALS  IN  1867. 
HOUSE  AT  NICE,  15,  QUAI  MASSINA. 
Correspondents  at  IOIDOI>  PARIS,  and  SEW  YORK* 

Everything  $M  at  Manufacturers*  Prices. 

PURE   AERATED   WATERS. 

ELLIS'S 

RUTHIN    WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade, 

Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

B&AITOBD  "  R-  ELLIS  k  8027,  RUTHIN,"  and  every  label  bears  their  tra<k 
everywhere,  and  Wholesale  by  R.  Eixis  &  Sew,  Rntfatn,  North  Wales, 

Iipndon  Agent*  i  W*  Beat  &  Sons,  Henrietta  8t»v  Cavendish  Square. 
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THE  SWISS  AND  THE  UNITED 

COURIERS'  SOCIETY, 

Amalgamated,  and  Registered  according  to  Act  of  Parliament 

a*  the 

SWISS  AND  UNITED  COURIERS'  SOCIETY. 

Which  is  composed  of  men  of  various  nations,  all  of  whom 
possess  the  highest  testimonials,  and  are  recommended  to 
families  who,  on  their  travels,  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
annoyances  and  encumbrances  attending  a  tour  in  foreign  lands* 
and  thus  "  save  time,  temper,  and  money." 

No  one  is  admitted  as  a  Member  in  the  above  Society  unless 
he  is  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  possesses  all  the  necessary 
quaiiAoations  for  a  competent  Courier. 


S*OR    ENGAGEMENTS, 

Or  any  Information  respecting  Travelling  on  the  Continent, 

APPLY  TO    THE   SECRETARY 

OP  THE 

Swiss  and  United  Couriers'  Society, 

58,  MOUNT  STREET* 

GKOSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON. 
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BERNE  (Switzerland.) 

MUSICAL    BOXES, 

WOOD  CARVINGS,  SCULPTURES,  Ac.,  Ac., 


OP 


J.     H.     HELLER, 

AT    BERNE. 

Manufacture  unattained  by  any  other  House. 


BO  LOON  A. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DITALIE. 

rpHIS  First-class  Establishment,  newly  re-fitted  up,  enjoys 
JL  the  most  central  situation  in  the  town,  and  is  close  to  all 
the  most  interesting  Public  Buildings. 


LABGE  AND  SHALL  WELL-PUBNISHED  APARTMENTS 

AND  BOOMS. 

Well  supplied  Reading-room.     Sitting-room  with  Piano. 

ENGLISH  and  FEENOH  NEWBPAPEBS.    TABLE  D'HOTE,  ftc. 

All  the  Attendants  speak  English,  Trench,  &c. 

BILLIARDS. 
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GENEVA. 


HOTEL   DE   LA  METROPOLIS, 

Directed  by  Mr.  CHABLES  ALDINGEB,  formerly  the  well-known 

Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  and  now  the 

Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Xetropole. 

rpHlS  large  and  excellent  Establishment,  situated  in  the  most  favourable  quarter  of 
X  the  town,  facing  the  Pont  da  Mont  Blanc,  with  the  English  Garden  in  front, 
which  is  well  provided  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  shady  seats,  and  goes  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

From  the  rooms  in  front  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  lake,  and  from  those  at 
the  back  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  in  the  distance ;  and 
from  an  Observatory  at  the  top  of  the  house,  of  very  easy  access,  both  can  be  seen, 
and  a  very  extended  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

It  contains  200  most  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms  in  every 
variety,  and  the  Proprietor  himself  superintends  all  the  arrangements. 

A  Reading  Room,  with  all  English,  American,  French,  and  German  newspapers, 
and  a  spacious  Coffee  and  Smoking  Room  are  in  the  Hotel ;  in  short,  every  comfort 
Visitors  can  expect  in  a  first-class  Hotel  is  at  their  disposition. 

The  House,  by  its  good  ventilation,  is  exceedingly  cool  in  summer ;  and  in 
winter  is  heated  by  large  stoves.  Charges  are  very  moderate,  and  pension  during 
the  winter.    Table-d'hote  3  times  a  day.     Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  3  times  a  day. 

Private  Carriages  and  Cabs  always  ready. 


POUZET,    OPTICIEN, 

MANUFACTURES, 
8,    HUE      DXT     MONT     BLA.NC. 

♦ 

Optical  and  Mathematical  Instruments,  particularly  Telescopes, 
Opera  Glasses,  Barometers  and  Thermometers  for  Travelling, 
Glasses  for  Lunettes  in  Bock  Crystal,  Stereoscopes  and  Stereo- 
scopic Views  on  Glass. 
A  Complete  Collection  of  Swiss  and  Italian  Views. 

HOTEL  OESTERREICHISCHER  HOP, 

VIENNA. 

The  undermentioned  respectfully  begs  to  recommend  to  the  Nobility  and  the 
travelling  Public  in  general  his  spacious  first-class  Hotel.  The  same  is  most 
advantageously  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  St  Stephen's  Church; 
it  contains  lb 5  rooms  and  saloons  with  balconies,  and  is  fitted  up  with  nil  modern 
comfort  and  luxury.  Best  French  cooking  nud  first-rate  wines  (original)  from  all 
countries.  Telegraph  nnd  Post  Offices,  baths  and  carriages.  The  attendance  is 
most  stiictly  con ti  oiled. 

Respectfully, 

JOH.  HEYPNER,  Phopiwetoh. 
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FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

iti 

Travellers  may  save  expense  and  trouble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  fa*  same  prices  at  which  they  an  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :— 
1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE.       10.  NATURAL    HISTORY* 

*  T3&£;0OICAL  0ATA-i    ^TS555SJS4t 

v       *'  '        •  m&tics,  &c. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE,         i  u.  MEDICAL     CATALOGUE. 

4.  GERMAN   CATALOGUE.  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Depeti- 

dent  Sciences. 

&  EUROPEAN      UNGTJISTIC    i&  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  Ete- 
CATALOGUE.  mentary  Books,  Maps,  &c 

6.  ORIENTAL    CATALOGUE.    .  18.  FOREIGN    BOOK    CIRCt*- 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE.  ^S8-     Nw  *****  uA  N*W 

.^^         I  Purchases. 

8.  SPANISH    CATALOGUE.        ,  14.  SCIENTIFIC-BOOK  CIROTJ- 

9.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art,Archi-  LARS.     New  Books  and  Recent 

tecture,  Painting,  Illustrated  Books.  Purchases. 

ANY  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST-FREE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 

20,  South  Frederick:  Street,  Edinburgh. 

»   BADEN-BADEN. 


Grand  Hotel  and  Pension  Belle  Vue, 

(AlUe  de  Lichtenthal,  dose  to  the  English  Chureh). 

Splendid  situation,  surrounded  by  targe  Pleasure  Grounds.  This 
Establishment  is  fitted  up  with  every  comfort  and  luxury.  Eestaurant 
Table  d'h6te  at  1  and  6  o*clock.  Reading  Boom.  Carriage  at  the  Hotel. 

Stabling  and  Coach-house. 

C.  SILBERRAD,  Proprietor. 


VIENNA- 

THE  EMPRESS  ELISABETH  HOTEL 

(KAISERIN  ELISABETH). 
JOHANN    HEUGL,    Proprietor. 

Thfo  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  capital,  near  St  Stephen's 
Square,  and  much  frequented  by  English  and  American  families  for  many  years 
past ;  has  been  entirely  and  thoroughly  repaired,  and  all  its  apartments  newly  and 
elegantly  furnished  by  its  new  Proprietor.  Handsome  Dining-rooms  and  Dining- 
hall,  with  Garden,  Reading  and  Smoking-rooms,  have  been  added.  English, 
American,  and  French  Papers  on  file.  Private  Dinners  a  la  carte  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  English  Waiters  and  Commissioners  in  attendance.  Charges  moderate. 
Cuisine  superior.  v 
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NEUOHATEL,    SUISSE.  ~ 

GRAND  HUTELDU  MONT  BLANC, 

KEPT  BY 

Messrs.   BAUMERT   and  ROSER.1 

THIS  splendid  Establishment,  the  largest,  most  important,  and 
newest  in  Neuchatel,  enjoys  a  fine  view  of  the  Lake  and  the  Mountains,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  garden.  It  contains  a  magnificent  Salle  a  Manger,  Restaurant, 
Billiard  [and  Smoking  Room,  a  beautifully  decorated  Conversation  and  Reading 
Room,  supplied  with  the  best  Newspapers.    Baths  at  the  Hotel. 

The  Landlords,  who  hare  been  for  many  years  at  the  bead  of  several  of  the 
best  Continental  Hotels,  such  as  Bauer  au  Sac,  Zurich ;  Grand  Hotel,  Vevey ;  Grand 
Hotel,  Nice,  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  Visitors  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

VEVEY. 

HI 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE. 

THIRST-CLASS    HOUSE,   newly  Re-organized,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  front  of  the  new  Steam- 
boat Landing-place. 

Table  d'Hdte.  Restaurant  a  la  Carte.  Board  during  the 
Winter.  Bath  at  the  Hotel.  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the 
Railway  Station.  Q    ^^ 

VEVEY. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

EDOUARD    DELAJOUX,  Proprietor. 

THIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  entirely  new,  close  to  the  Lake, 
and  splendid  view* 

SPLENDID  SALON  and  DINING  BOOM. 

Close  to  the  Steamboat  Landing. 

u 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL  "VICTORIA, 

EUE  DB  MONT  BLANC. 

Near  the  English  Church,  the  Railway  Station,  and  the  Steam-boat  Landings. 

FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL. 

MALSOH    BEBTHOUD,   Pbopbebtob. 
Baton  Smoking  Room,  and  Baths,  in  the  HoteL 

GENEVA. 

A  MOUNTAIN  RESIDENCE,  MONT  SALEVE, 

One  and  a-half  hour  from  Geneve,  3300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

MOUNSTIEB 

H6TEL  de  la  reconnaissance, 

Kkpt  by  PEBBEAED-FAUBAX. 

OMNIBUSES    TO    GENfeVE    TWICE    A    DAY. 

LAUSANNE. 

H  O  T  E  JL>     '°W  IBBON. 

Mb.  BITTEB,  Pbopbdbtob. 
"pIRST-CLASS    HOTEL,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the 

Town,  is  in  every  respect  very  highly  recommended.    Splendid  View  over 
the  Lake  in  all  its  extent. 

Large  Terrace  and  Garden  attached  to  the  HoteL 

PENSION   DURING  THE  WINTER. 

LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL    RICHE-MONT, 

Kept  by  FEITZ   BITTEB. 
'PHIS  Hotel  is  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  the  highest  recom- 

-*■  mendations,  ancf  in  a  situation  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  is  surrounded  by 
Gardens  and  Promenades,  and  ofifers  to  Travellers  a  highly  desirable  place  of 
residence,  or  of  temporary  sojourn. 
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Important  to  the  Travelling  "Public. 
PARCELS  TO  AND  FROM  THE  CONTINENT. 

v#^^^w^  • 

THE  CONTINENTAL 

DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESS 

(ESTABLISHED   1849), 

SOLE  Agency  for  England  of  the  Belgian  Government  Bail- 
way  and  North  German  Postal  Confederation,  and  Correspondent  of  the 
Northern  of  France  Railway,  conveys  by  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Every  Night 
(Sunday  excepted),  Tift  Dover,  Calais,  and  Ostend,  and  rapidly  by  Kail  and  Post 
to  destination,  Parcels  and  Packages  of  all  kinds,  between  England  and  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  at  Through  Rates  which  are  very  moderate,  and  include  all 
charges,  except  Duties  and  Entries* 

Parcels  should  be  booked  as  follows : — 

HOMEWARD.-From  the  Continent. 

In  all  Germany.  At  any  Post-office  of  the  North  Geimau  Postal  Confederation, 
or  of  the  Countries  in  connection  therewith,  viz.,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  Denmark,  &c. 

Belgium,  At  any  of  the  State  Railway  Stations,  at  the  Office  of  the  Agent  in 
Brussels,  A.  CROOT,  90  bis,  Montague  de  la  Cour ;  or  they  can  be 
sent  direct  to  Mr.  De  Kidder,  54,  Rue  St.  Joseph,  (Mend. 

WfriWnflT     In  the  principal  towns,  Van  Gend  and  Loos. 

France.  Paris,  G.  Pritchard,  4,  Rue  Rossini.  To  whose  care  also,  parcels 
for  conveyance  to  England  can  be  despatched  from  towns  beyond 
Paris,  with  advice  by  Post. 

OUTWARD.-To  the  Continent 

In  London.  At  Chief  Office,  53,  Gracechurch  Street,  City  (D.  N.  Bridge, 
Manager,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed),  or  at  the 
Universal  Office,  84,  Regent  Circus. 

In  Country  Towns.  At  the  Agency  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradford,  Nottingham.  Southampton,  Dover, 
and  Folkestone,  as  stated  in  Books  of  Rates,  which  can  be  had  gratis 
on  application  to  Chief  Office. 

In  other  Towns,  where  no  Agent  is  appointed,  parcels  should  be 
sent  under  cover  by  Railway,  to  D.  N.  Bridge,  at  above  address, 
with  advice  of  contents,  value,  instructions  for  Insurance,  &&,  by  Post,, 

;N.B.-— Persons  wishing  to  send  or  to  obtain  goods  of  any  kind  from  Belgium, 
can  do  so  through  this  Express,  "Contre  Rembouisement,"  i.e..  Payment  of  the 
Amount  of  Invoice  on  delivery  of  the  Parcel. 

Xoxdok:  Chief  Opfkje,  53,  Gracechurch  Street, 

Jfat/.  1871. 
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GENEVA. 


PENSION   FLAGELL,  GRAND  QUAI. 

FIKST-CLASS  PENSION,  near  the  Hdtel  de  la  Metropole, 
facing  the  English  Garden  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Sixty  Bed  Rooms  and 
10  Salons.  First-rate  Cuisine.  Pension,  according  to  the  rooms  and  the  time  of 
the  year. 

Strangers  are  received  for  one  or  two  days. 


LUCHON  (BAQNERES  DE),  PYRENEES. 

Grand  Hotel  Bonne-Maison  et  de  Londres, 

Mr.  VIDAL,  Jun.,  Proprietor. 

SITUATED  opposite  the  Thermal  Establishment  or  Bath-rooms.  This  favourite 
and  first-rate  Hotel  affords  extensive  accommodation  of  the  best  description 
for  a  large  number  of  visitors.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  and  will  be  round 
comfortable  for  Families  or  Gentlemen. 


BOLOGNA. 


HOTEL  BRUN  OR  SUISSE, 

Mb.  W.  WELLEB,  Proprietor. 

rpHE  high  reputation  which  this  Hotel  enjoys  among    the 
travelling  public,  and  more  especially  English  and  American 
JWiliesj  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  its  superior  arrangement 
and  comfort. 

Rooms  from  2£  francs  upwards. 

Table  d'Hote,  4  francs. 

Beading  Rcom,  Smoking  Boom. 

Billiard  Boom  and  elegant  Dining  Room. 

Private  Carriages  to  bo  obtained  from  the  Hotel* 
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'■■  i.      ._  ■■■  ■  » 

BADEN-BADEN. 

■      'lOi 

VICTORIA.     HOTEL. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  FRANZ  0BO8HOLZ. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  best  furnished  First-class 
Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Kursaal  and  Theatre  ;  it 
commands  the  most  charming  views  in  Baden,  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  civility.    Prices  very  moderate.    English  and  other  Journals. 

BRISTOL. 

ROYAL  H0TEL,1b~LLEGE  GREEN. 

FIRST -CLASS.  Central,  and  pleasantly  situated.  Very 
spacious  Coffee,  Dining,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Private 
Apartments  en  suite.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bed-rooms.  Steam  Lift  and 
Laundry.  Hot  and  Cold  Bath.*.  Telegraph  Office  and  Post-office  in  the  Hotel. 
Fixed  Charges.    AU  Omnibuses  pass  the  door.    Night  Porter  kept. 

W.  SWANSON,  Manager. 

STRESA.     (Lake   Maggiore.) 

(The  most  beautiful  Summer  Residence.) 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  DES  ILES  BORROMEES. 

AFIBST-CLASS  Hotel,  situated  on  the  most  charming  point 
of  the  borders  of  the  Lake.  From  its  magnificent  position,  shaded  from  the 
gun  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  it  enjoys  a  very  mild  temperature  in  all 
seasons,  and  freshness  even  during  the  great  heats  of  summer.  A  large  Garden 
nnd  Baths.    Bureau  of  the  Swiss  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Office  in  the  Hotel. 

The  English  Church  is  held  in  the  Hotel 
LAKE   OF   GOMO.   (BELLAGHO.) 

HOTEL  AND    PENSION    DE   FLORENCE. 

Kept  by  L.  GRAMMATICA.     Opposite  the  Landing-place  of  the  Steam-boats. 

"11/ITH  a  Fine  View  of  the  Lake.     Sitting-rooms  and  Bed- 

f  *     rooms  newly  and  elegantly  furnished.  Good  Cooking,  choice  Wines,  moderate 
Prices,  punctual  Attendance. — Pension,  price  from  4  to  8  francs  a  day. 

BELLAQIO,    LAKE    OF   COMO. 

ANCIEN    HOTEL   ET   PENSION  GENAZZINI. 

Kept  by  the  Proprietor,  M.  GA  NDOLA. 

THIS.  Hotel  is  placed  in  the  most  charming  position  on  the 
Shores  or  the  Lake,  close  to  the  Villas  Serbellrml,  Melzt  and  Carl<>Ma.  Th*re  fa  overy 
desirable  comfort  at  moderate  pric*.— English.  French,  und  Utriiian  hp<<k>ii.—  Kureig'ti 
Xewfpap:r»;  Heading  Room  and  Uaibs. 
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COPENHAGEN. 


J5T.  O.  GILDSIG,  Proprietor. 

THIS  First-claw  Family  Hotel,  situated  opposite  the  Royal 
Palaoe,  and  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Exchange,  is  patronised  by  the 
Highest  ofees  of  English  and  American  travellers,  on  account  of  its  central  position 
for  either  business  or  pleasure.  The  Koonsa  are  light  and  airy,  aad  the  oooking 
particularly  adapted  to  English  taste.  Table  d'ftote  at  three  o'clock,  8a.  34 
Rooms  from  2a,  3d.  and  upwards.  English,  French,  and  German  spoken.  London 
Times  and  other  papers  taken  in. 


-    ■  1  '■      ,L         I 


CHRISTIANIA.   (Norway,) 


•.j 


.■  101         UM 


h6tel    scan  din  AVI  e. 


THIS  beautifully  situated   Hotel  is   well  known  by  the 
English  Nobility  for  its  Cleanliness,    Good    Attendance,  and  Moderate 
Prices. 

CHK.  AUG.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


QYPT. 

ALEXANDRIA   AND   CAIRO. 

$9  Special  £Waintmeni  to  «3fif*  $$.%  %  $r*m  of  Walts, 

DAVID  ROBERTSON  &  CO., 

English  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Photograph  Vendors, 
and  General  Commission  Agents, 

10,  Grand  Squabs,  Alexandria,  and  Thb  Ezbekieh,  Cairo. 

A  Begister  of  English  and  American  Travellers  is  hept  at  the 
above  Establishment,  and  Visitors  will  receive  any  assistance 
or  information  they  may  require. 

English  and  Indian  Newspapers  by  every  Hail. 

TAUCHNITZ  EDITIONS. 

Passages  secured.    Baggage  collected  and  forwarded.    Letters  received  and  posted 

to  all  countries. 

DAVID  ROBeStSON  AND  CO., 

ALEXANDRIA   AND   CAIRO. 
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LUCERNE. 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  Pbopbibtori. 

tub  uBfiin  both  nt  switzbklanj*. 

Best  Situation  on  the  Quay,  with  splendid  view  of  the  oale> 

touted  panorama  of  the  Lake  and  Mountains. 


SPHE  high  reputation  whioh  this  establishment  enjoys  among 

Travellers,  and  especially  English  and  American  families,  is  the  best  and 
etrongest  assurance  of  its  superior  arrangement  and  comfort.  Its  new  immense 
Dining-Room,  with  adjoining  Garden«Salon,  and  large  Parlour,  attract  the  attention 
of  every  Visitor. 

Reduced  Prion  (Pension)  are  made  for  longer  visits  in  the  early  and  later 
parte  of  the  Season. 

BERLIN. 

h6tel  ivang-leterre, 

3,  PLACE  AS  DSS  BATJAOADEMXE,  1 

SITUATED  IN  THB  FINEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  PAST  07  THE  TOWN, 

Near  to  the  Royal  Palaces*  Museums,  and  Theatres. 

Single  travellers  and  large  ftunilies  oan  be  accommodated  with  entire  smites  of  Apartments, 
consisting  of  splendid  Saloons,  airy  Bedrooms,  &c*  all  furnished  and  carpeted  in  the  best 
English  style.    First-rate  Table-d'HOte,  Baths,  Equipages,  Guides,    ftmet  and  GaUgnarit 


Jieuenger  taken  in.    Residence  of  Her  British  Majesty's  Messengers. 

B.  SIBBEIilST,  Proprietor. 


INNSBRUCK. 

HOTEL  GOLDEN  SUN.— M.  Hobandtnbb,  Proprietor.— 
This  flrst-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  and  only  four  minutes* 
walk  from  the  Railway  Sutton,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  being  honoured  with  the 
patronage  of  travellers  of  all  nations.  The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  attendance.  Large 
and  small  welbfurnisbed  Apartments  lor  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.    English  apaken. 


LUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL.— This  Hotel,  in  the  very  best  situation, 
enjoys  a  high  character.  Mr.  UJEFELI,  the  Proprietor,  has  made  to  the  later  years 
a  great  many  improvements;  and  does  his  utmost  to  offer  to  his  visitors  a  comfortable 
home.  An  elegant  new  Ladles'  Drawing-room,  besides  a  Reading-room  and  Smoking-room. 
Cold,  Warm,  and  Shower  Baths. 
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DRESDEN. 


VICTORIA     HOTEL, 

HPHIS  fine  large  Establishment,  situated  on  the  public  Prome- 

•**      nade  of  the  English  quarter,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  curiosities, 
contains  One  Hundred  Rooms.    Table  d*tidte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock. 


The  Garden  of  Ihe  Hotel  affords  its  guests  an  agreeable  Promenade* 

CARRIAGES, 
HEADING  ROOM  WITH  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PAPERS.  " 

To  Families  or  Single  Persona  desirous  of  taking  Apart- 
ments for  the  Winter,  advantageous  arrangements  will  be 
offered. 

Proprietor  and  Manager  of  the  Hotel, 

CABL  WEISS. 


DRESDEN. 

» 

HOTEL    DE    L'ANGE    D'OR. 

THIS  first-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  very  Lest  quarter  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Museums,  and  the  Theatre,  recommends 
itself  by  its  good  management  and  excellent  cuisine.  Large  and  small  Apartments. 
English  and  French  Newspapers.  Table  d'Hote.  Restaurant  and  Private  Dinners 
at  all  hours.     Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

Prices  very  moderate  in  Winter. 

JOS.  HENRION.  Proprtetop. 

ST.  JOHANN,  SAABBRUCK. 

HOTEL     ZIMMERMAN  N. 

T  AKGE  and  Small  Apartments.    Exquisite  Cuisine  and  First-. 
■^    class  Winea.    Best  Beds'.     Moderate  Prices.     Good  Attendance. 

OMNIBUS  AT  ALL  THE  TRAINS. 

CARRIAGES  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THE  HOTEL. 
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The  .Miniature  Photographic   Apparatus 

for  Tourists. 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PHOTOGBAPHT  REQUISITE. 

Sole  Manufacturers: 
UnjBJEtAY  &  HEATH,  Opticians,  &c,  to  Her  Majesty, 
69,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Description  and  Prices  forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope. 


HANOVER. 


XJ2STI02ST     HOTEL. 

THIS  well-known  first-class  and  favourite  Hotel,  for  private 
Families  and  Gentlemen,  patronised  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Piincess  Mary  and 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  also  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Fiance,  on  her  way  to 
Wilhelmshobe,  is  beautifully  and  cheerfully  situated  right  opposite  the  Railway 
Station.  Elegance  and  comfort  combined.  English  and  French  spoken.  The  utmost 
attention  and  civility.  A  regular  Table  d'Hote,  and  Private  Dinner  to  order. 
Baths  in  the  house.  Private  Carriages  always  ready.  English  and  French  News- 
papers.     The  Hotel  is  open  all  night. 

The  new  Proprietor,  Mr.  F.  Volksrs,  has  Just  opened  a  very  fine  Coffee  Room  and  a  beautiful 
Refreshment-room,  attached  to  the  Hotel.    Pension  6  frs.  a  day,  everything  included- 

WILD  BAD. 


H6tel  Klumpp,   formerly  Hotel   de   l'Ours, 

Me.  W.  KLUMPP,  Pbopbietob. 


*>\y  ww  v/  »y  v* 


fT\HIS  First-class  Hotel,  containing  36  Salons  and  170  Bed-rooms,  a  separate 
X  Breakfast,  a  very  extensive  and  elegant  Dining-room,  new  Reading  and 
Conversation  as  well  as  Smoking  Salons,  with  an  artificial  Garden  over  the  river, 
is  situated  opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Promenade. 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments,  good  cuisine  and 
cellar,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  excellent  hotel.  Table-d'h6te 
at  One  and  Five  o'clock.    Breakfasts  and  Suppers  a  la  carte, 

EXCHANGE   OFFICE. 

Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of  London  for  the  payment  of 
Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  to  and  from  each  Train*    Elegant  private  carriages, 

when  required. 
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Wl  ESBADEN. 


FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  &  BATHS. 

PBOPBIETOB,  DB.  ZAIS. 


THIS   First-Class  Establishment,  equal  to  any  on  the 

■*•  Rhine,  is  in  the  best  and  most  delightful  situation  in  the  Great  Square, 
opposite  the  Kursaal,  the  Theatre,  the  Promenades ;  olose  to  the  Boiling 
Spring  and  the  new  English  Chapel. 

This  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  place,  containing  a  great  choice  of 

SPLENDID  AHD  OOMFOBTABLE  APAETMEHTS, 

for  Families  and  Single  Travellers ;  exquisite  Cuisine  and  first-class  Wines* 
combined  with  attentive  service  and  moderate  charges. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  at  1  and  5  p.m.,  and  PRIVATE  DUfflEBS. 

Numerous  comfortable  Bathing  Cabinets,  supplied  with  Hot,  Mineral, 

and  Sweet  Waters. 


LUCERNE. 

■  01 


HOTEL   BEAU.BIVAGE. 

Proprietor—Mr.  ED.  STRUB. 


THIS  newly-established  Hotel  is  fitted  up  with  every  comfort, 
and  recommends  itself  by  its  magnificent  view  on  the  Rigi,  Pilatus,  &c 
Beautiful  Gardens.  Pleasure  Boats.  Private  Saloons  for  ladies  and  families. 
Smoking-rooms.  Baths.  Variety  of  Newspapers.  Most  scrupulous  attendance. 
Moderate  prices.  (Reduced  prices  for  protracted  visits.)  Omnibus  at  the  Railway 
Station. 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 

UNION  HOTEL  (formerly  Weidenbusch).— A  First-class  Hotel  for  Families 
and  Single  Gentlemen,  situated  in  the  richest  quarter  of  the  town,  near  the  Suthans, 
the  Promenade,  Museum,  Post-offlce,  and  Theatre.    Baths,  Reading  and  Smoking  Room. 
Moderate  Charges.     Aarangements  by  the  Week  or  MmtlL 

BRUNO  STRUBELL,  Peoprhtob. 


N  AS  S  A  XT. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  Post  8vo.,  7s.  $d. 

BUBBLES    from    the    BRUNNEN. 

By  an  OLD  MAN. 


JOHN   MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE   STREET. 
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FLORENCE. 

Messrs,  Anthony  Sasso  &  Son,  Artists, 

4,  VIA  DI  BOKGO  OGNISSANTI, 

Distinguished  witfi  Medals  at  the  Italian  Exhibition  of  1861,  keep  the  most  beautiful  and 
rich  Private  Gallery  in  the  City  of  Ancient  and  modern  original  pictures,  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  pictures  in  the  Poblic  Galleries,  water-colour ,  paintings,  and  beautiful  ancient 
carved  cabinets,  Ac  4  ■  < 

ENGLISH   SPOKEN. 

Agent*  and  Comspondcnt*  in  England  and  America:— 

Messrs.  J.  fc  R.  McCRACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street.  Gannon  Street.  London,  K.O. 
Mem.  DUNCAN.  SHiRltAN.  *  CO..  and  Messis.  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN,  A  CO..  New  York. 

NUREMBERG. 


HOTEL  de  baviere 

(BAYEBISCHEB  HOF). 

THIS  old-established,  first-class,  and  best  situated  Hotel,  in  the 
centre,  of  the  town,  close  to  the  river,  contains  suites  of  apartipents  and 
•ingle  rooms*  all  elegantly  famished  in  the  new  style.  It  is  patronised  by  the 
most  distinguished  families,  English  Divine  Service  during  the  season,  Foreign 
newspapers.  Carriages  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibus  to  and  from  each  train.  Moderate 
and  fixed  prices. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL    DE   L/EUROPE. 

THIS  new,  magnificent,  first-rate  Establishment,  sur- 
rounded by  private  and  public  gardens,  with  a  view  of 
the  Castle,  and  in  the  very  best  situation  in  Heidelberg, 
enjoys  an  European  reputation. 

READING     ROOM, 

TVitli  English   and   American   Papers. 

Reduced  prices  for  protracted  day,  and  for 

the  Winter  Season. 

HJEFELI-GUJER,  Proprietor. 
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VILLENEUVE. 


H^TEL      BYBON, 

KEAR  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  CHILLOV. 

New  Proprietor,  GUBTAVE  WOLFF. 

Same  Proprietor  as  of  the  Hotel  de  fEcu  at  Geneva. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOTEL,  offering  every  comfort  for  an  agreeable  residence ; 
surrounded  by  a  vast  Park  and  a  beautiful  Garden,  and  admirably  situated  for  excursion* 
to  tbe  mountains.  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Reduced  prices  for  a  prolonged 
stay.  Horses  and  Carriages.  Breakfast;  Table-d'Hdte.  Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.  English 
spoken.    Landing  place  for  Steamers.    Telegraph  Bureau. 

GENEVA.    (SWITZERLAND.) 


HOTEL,     I>E      L'ECU. 

Hew  Proprietor,  GUSTAVE  WOLFF. 

Also  Proprietor  of  Hotel  Byron,  near  VUleneuve. 

rlvHIS  unrivalled  and  admirably  conducted  Hotel  has  long  enjoyed  an 
A  extensive  and  high  reputation  among  Travellers.  Situated  iu  the  finest  part  of  tbe  town, 
and  facing  the  lake,  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  environs.  Its  accommodation  la  or 
so  superior  a  character,  that  tourists  will  find  it  a  highly  desirable  place  of  residence  or  of 
temporary  sojourn.  Table-d'Hdte  at  1  o'clock.  4  fr. ;  at  5  o'clock,  4  lr.  Arrangements  made 
with  families  during  the  winter  months  at  very  reasonable  charges.  New  Reading  and 
Smoking  Rooms. 

GENEVA. 

Manufactory  of  Musical  Boxes. 

SAMUEL  TROLL  FILS, 

WHOLESALE,     RETAIL,     EXPORTATION. 

6,   KUE  BONIVARD, 
GROUND  FLOOR,  NEAR  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  GENEVA. 

DRESDEN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE   SAXE* 

THIS  well-known  First-class  Hotel, kept  by  Messrs.  MAX  and 
CHARLES  DORN,  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  embellished.  It  contains 
150  Front  Rooms,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  New  Square, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  curiosities.  Table-d'Hdte  at  one  and  four 
o'clock,  in  the  splendid  dining-hall  first-floor.  Carriages,  Reading-room,  with 
English  and  American  Papers,  and  Smoking-room.  Mnch  re:luci>d  prices  for 
the  winter. 
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DIEPPE. 

HOTEL    ROYAL, 

FACING    THE    BEACH, 

Close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 


IT  IS  ONE  OP  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
IN  DIEPPE,  commanding  a  beautiful  and  extensive  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Gentlemen  visiting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establish- 
ment elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accommo- 
dation, at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading-room,  with  French 
and  English  Newspapers. 

The  Refreshments,  &c,  are  of  the  best  quality. 

In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully  bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinion 
expressed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 

TabU-d'Hote  and  Private  Dinners, 

NUREMBERG. 


RED   HORSE    HOTEL 

(Rothes  Ross), 
Proprietor  :  M.  P.  GALIMBERTI.      Manager:  M.  BAUER. 

THIS  excellent  old-established  Hotel,  situated  in  one  of  the  best  quarters  of  the 
town,  is  well  adapted  for  Tourists  and  Families  making  a  visit  to  Nuremberg  of 
some  duration,  and  who  will  mid  every  conceivable  comfort  and  convenience. 
Table-d'Hdte  at  1  P.M.,  and  Private  Dinners  at  all  hours.  The  Establishment 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  renown  and  patronage  it  has  enjoyed  from  English 
travellers  of- the  highest  rank  during  many  years.  


zona. 


s 


TAG    HOTEL.      Near  tho    Steamboat  landing-place. 

Beautifully  situated,  and  the  best  Hotel  in  the  town.     Moderate  prices. 
A  large  and  elegantly  fitted-up  Dining  Hall.  % 

Board  and  Residence,  5  to  6  francs  per  day, 

BRUXELLES. 
THE  GRAND  HOTEL  DE  SAXE,  Rue   Neuve,  77  and  79,  is 

X  admirably  situated  close  to  the  Boulevards  and  Theatres,  and  is  the  nearest  Hotel  to  the 
Railway  Stations.  The  Hotel  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  has  a  new  Dining-room  which 
will  contain  300  persons.  Fixed  prices:— Plain  Breakfast.  Uf. ;  Dinner  at  the  Table-d'hote, 
3t  f. ;  Bedrooms,  4-50  f.,  5-50  f .,  6  f.  the  first  night  each  bed,  Service  and  Candles  included ;  the 
second  night,  3-75  f.,  4-  It  f.,  and  5-25  f. ;  Sitting-rooms,  3  to  ]2f. ;  Steaks  or  Cutlets,  l|f. 
Traveller*  roast  beware  of  coachmen  and  conductors  or  omnibuses  who  endeavour  to  dr* 
them  to  some  other  hotel. 
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RHEINFALL,    NEUHAUSEN,  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


HOTEL  SCHWJilZERHOF.    Pbopmbtob,  Mn.  WEGENSTEIN. 

THE  HOTEL  SCHWE1ZERHOF,  known  to  English  visitors  as 
Olio  of  toebeatHoali  In  Swltinland,  haa  been  greatly  enlarged  iluca  kit  far,  end  la 

The  BCHWEIZKKHOF  la  it  mate  opposite  ihe  celebrated  Fulta  of  the  Rhine,  and  enr- 
rounded  hj  *  flnc  park  and  garden.    The  position  li  nfteBJf— "A  Uu.  »*  hmIhi  »  *ii.n 
of  above  ISO  mill*— a  panoramic  view  Including  Ike  whet* 
Modi  Blanc.    IleallbT climate.   Church  Service.   Pnatriec... 
Feiuivo.     Hotel  Omnlbmn  at  Neuhauaen  and  Schaflbnnsm. 

BARCELONA. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DBS    QTJATRE    NATIONS. 

IN  TBE  RA.MBLA. 

Kept  by  Messrs.  FOHTIS  &  CO. 

rPHIS  is  a  first-tat*  Establishment,  advantageously  situated  close  io 

A  u»  PoeVoBlce  and  the  Theatre,  with  a  aotithern  atprct,  and  newly  dvroratvd.  Tatae- 
d'hBtr;  prints  aarriMj  Iitko  and  email  apartmente;  man;  Drr-placei;  bnabe;  reanlng- 
rooma ;  BpaiiLvh  and  foreign  nenpapem.  Carrlagea  of  every  deacrtptlon.  Oronibue  at  the 
Railway  Statlone.    Interpreter!,    Moderate  urma. 

HOMBURO. 
HOTEL  BBS   QTJATRE   SAISOKS. 

MB.    6CHLOTTERBECK,   Pnopareroa. 

TUTS  Hotel  ia  of  the  first  class,  and  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation. 
It  U  altuiled  neai  the  Spring!  and  U»  OumuL  KiceUeut  Table-d'Hflle  and  Wt.ee; 
tot  Proprietor  la  a  large  dealer  in'.WInee ;  and  endeavour!  to  make  the  atajr  of  hi.  patron  aa 
ttnnfortable  and  pleasant  aa  poslble. 
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MILAN. 


9 
Just  opposite  the  Public  Otcnfcna. 

KEPT  IT   J.    SUARDI   AID   CO, 


THIS  flcst-rate  Hotel  k  fitted  up  with  every  modem  appliance,  and  erbsatei  to  the  finest 
part  of  Milan.  U  oommaod*  e  fine  view  of  the  Promenade  near  to  the  Statfa*.  the  Grand 
Theatre,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Protestant  Chorea.  Ekcetteat  Tabfe-d'htte,  Chance 
very  moderate.    Baths  on  each  floor.  A  Smoking  and  a  Reading  Roam  MppUei  with  iaretga 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  arrival  of  all 


INTER  LAC  HEN- 
HOTEL    DE    BELLE    VUE, 

Kept  by  Mb.  HERMANN  RIMPS. 

I  EXCELLENT  Second-class  Hotel,  very  well  situated,  containing  a 
~*  branch  *  Pension  Felsenogg,"  with  a  fine  Garden  attached.  It  has  been  recently  enlarged 
and  newly  furnished,  and  contains  80  Beds.  Boarders  taken  in,  per  day  H  francs  during  the 
months  of  May,  Jane,  September,  October ;  and  6i  francs  per  day  during  the  months  of  July, 
and  August  English,  French,  and  German  Newspapers.  Omnibuses;  Private  Carriages, 
ami  Saddle  Horses.    English  spoken.    Moderate  charges. 

INTERLAKEN. 


Hotel    and    Pension    •Trtngfrcm. 

Proprietor,  Mb.  F.  SEILEE. 

THIS  excellent  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  finest  Promenade,  and  is  surrounded  with 
a  large  and  beautiful  Garden,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  to  be  had  all  over  tbe 
Glaciers.  English  travellers  will  find  at  this  Hotel  large  and  small  well-famished  apartments 
and  rooms  for  families  and  single  tourists.    Moderate  charges. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN,  EXETER. 

BOARD,  and  EDUCATION,  by  Rev.  CATHEDRAL  YARD. 

Rt.  Thomson,  Graduate  of  the  London  LADIES'    COFFEE    ROOM." 
and  Edinburgh  Universities,  at  12,  Rut-  Hot  and  Cold  Baths, 

land  Square,  Edinburgh.  <W.  BIRKETT,  Proprietor. 

BELLAGIO,   LAKE    OF    COMO. 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  VILLA  GIULA 

(CHATEAU  DU  ROI  DES  BELGES). 
'THE  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  announce  to  Tourists 

X  that  the  beautiful  VILLA  GITJLIA  has  been  transformed  into  an  Hotel,  and  will  be 
opened  for  the  Second  Season  from  tbe  lBt  of  APRIL,  1871.  The  fine  position  of  the  Palace, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Lake,  a  park  of  250  hectares,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  united  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  long  experience 
has  suggested,  do  not  fail  to  make  a  stay  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  all  Travellers  who 
visit  it.  He  has  tbe  honour  to  announce  that  In  his  Hotel  "  GRANDE  BKETAGNK,"  also 
at  Belaigio.  he  has  Introduced  every  convenience  possible  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  an 
agreeable  and  comfortable  abode  to  all  who  will  favour  it  with  their  patronage. 

A.  MELLA,  Managing  Proprietor. 
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FRANKFORT    O.    M. 

ERIEDEICH   BOHLEB, 

ZEIL,    No.    54, 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

PRIZE     MEDAL,     LONDON.     1863. 


MAITTJIF.A.CIOK.-Sr     OB- 
CARVED    STAGHORN    AND    IVORY   ORNAMENTS, 

CARVED  WOOD  WORK  (Vienxchene)  Furniture  &  Fancy  Objects, 
<T!u:hs,    J'iimps,    granges,    China,  cfaiun   irtitlcs  of  rbtrn   Jltstription. 

SPECIALITIES    OF    GERMAN    ARTICLES 

Vienna  Bronses,  Marquetry,  Leather  and  Meerschaum  Goods,  Travelling 

Articles,  Toilette  Requisites,  etc.,  etc. 

SUPERIOR   COPIES  OF   THE   ARIADNE    BY    DANNICKER. 

Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jean  Marie  Farina,  opposite  the  Juliehtplulz 

FIXED    PBICES. 
The  Agents  ii 


1871. 
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NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of  ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED  IK  THE  YEAR  1838. 


Head  Office— BISHOPSG  ATE  STREET,  corner  of  THREADNEEDLE  STREET. 
St.  James*  Branch— 14,  WATERLOO   PLACE,   PALL   MALL. 
St  Marylebone  „      28,  BAKER  STREET. 
Islington  „    173,  UPPER   STREET. 


Capital, 
SUBSCRIBED    CAPITAL 
PAID-UP    CAPITAL 

RESERVE  FUND     

No.  of  SHAREHOLDERS  ... 


•  «  •        •  •  • 


•  ••  •  •  •  •  •  •  »  •  • 


•  ••  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


...£2,550,000  0  0 

1,170,000  0  0 

276,840  8  0 
2,278. 


©  (rector*1. 


Rigbt  Hon.  Lord  Ernest  Augustus  Charlrs 
Brudrnkll  Bruce,  M.P.,»7,  St  George's 
Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W. 

John   Oliver  Hanson,  Esq.,  4,  Dorset 
Square. 

John  Kingston,  Esq.,  6,  Crosby  Square. 

Hknby    M'Chlkbt,  Esq.,  16,  Leadenhall 
Street. 

Hknrt  Paull,  Esq.,  33,  Devonshire  Place, 
Portland  Place,  W. 

John  Stewart,  Esq.,  4,  Bank  Buildings, 
Lothbury. 


Sir  Jaws  Sibbald  David  Scott,  Bart. 

18,  Cornwall  Gardens,  W. 
Richard  Bi-a.uk y  Wadk,  E*q.,  13,  Seymour 

Street.  Portman  Square,  W. 
Hon.    Eliot   Thomas    Yorkk,    15,    Park 

Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
Duncan  Macdonald,  Ksq.,Weybank  Lodge, 

Guildford,  Surrey,  and  Belgrave  Mansions, 

Grosvenor  Gardens. 
George  Hahbuby  Field,  Esq.,  67,  Eccleston 

Square. 
Alrx.  Robbrtson,  Esq.,20,  Grafton  Street, 

Berkeley   Square,  W.,  and  the  College, 

Elgin,  N.B. 


The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  having  numerous  branches  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  agents  and  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  affords  great  facilities  to 
parties  transacting  Banking  business  with  It  in  London.  Customers  keeping  accounts  with 
the  Bank  in  town  may  have  moneys  paid  to  their  credit  at  its  various  branches,  and  remitted 
free  of  charge. 

Current  accounts  conducted  at  the  Head  Office  and  Metropolitan  Branches  on  the  usual 
terms  of  London  Banks. 

Deposits  at  interest  received  in  London  of  sums  of  101.  and  upwards,  for  which  receipts  are 
granted,  called  **  Deposit  Receipts;"  and  interest  allowed  according  to  the  value  of  money 
from  time  to  time  as  advertised  by  the  Bank  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Agency  of  Country  and  Foreign  Banks,  whether  Joint  Stock  or  Private,  is  undertaken. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  in  all  British  and  Foreign  Stocks ;  and  Dividends,  Annuities, 
tax,  received  for  customers. 

Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit  are  Issued  for  the  use  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  regards  the  transactions  of  its  customers. 

Copies  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank,  Lists  of  Shareholders,  Branches.  Agents, 

and  Correspondents,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Head  Office,  and  at  any  of  the  Bank's 

Branches. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON,      >         Joint 

WM.  HOLT,  J  General  Managers, 

v.  2 
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PENZANCE,    CORNWALL. 

MOUNT'S  BAT  HOUSE, 

ESPLANADE,  PENZANCE,  CORNWALL, 

Has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  a 

FAMILY  HOTEL  &  BUPERIOB  LODGING-HOUSE. 


NO  expense  or  labour  has  been  spared  by  the  Proprietor. 
The  house  is  furnished  in  the  most  modern  style,  is  well  supplied  with  Eat 
ami  Cold  Baths,  and  replete  with  every  accommodation  suitable  for  Tourists  to 
West  Cornwall. 

All  the  Drawing  Rooms  command  an  uninterrupted  and  unswjMSsed  view  of  that 

*  Beauteous  gem  set  in  the  sUver  sea/  . 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  Bay. 

Invalids  will  find  in  Mount's  Bay  House  the  comforts  of  a  borne,  wink  th» 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  situation,  and  its  nearness  to  the  charming  walks  oe 
the  sea-shore,  render  it  a  healthy  and  delightful  residence. 
Suites  of  apartments  for  families  of  distinction. 

Choice  Wines  and  Ales.    Post  Horses  and  Carriages.    Charges  moderate. 

E.  LAVIN,  Pboprtbtob. 


ANTWERP. 


HOTEL  DU  GRAND  LABOUREIJR, 

PLACE  PE  MEIK,  26. 

This  old-established  and  highly-recommended  Hotel,  which 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  finest  and 
healthiest  square  of  the  city  of  Antwerp ;  its  cleanliness  and 
the  excellency  of  the  Table-d'Hote  and  Wines,  added  to  the 
attention  and  civility  shown  to  all  visitors,  have  made  it 
desorvedly  popular. 

HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS. 
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VENICE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

(Formerly  REGINA  D'INGHILTERRA.) 

ROBERT   ETZENSBERGER,  Manager. 


rpHE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Venice,  most  conveniently 

•*■  situated  near  the  Piazza  S.  Marco  and  the  principal  Theatres.  180  Bed- 
rooms, Private  Sitting-rooms,  Reading-room,  with  Piano,  Billiard-room,  and 
Smoking-room.  Baths  of  every  description,  great  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Service 
on  the  Swiss  system.    Charges  more  moderate  than  in  any  other  first-class  Hotel. 

Arrangements  for  Pension* 

Bngliah  spoken  by  all  the  Servant*. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE. 

JAMES  MISSIRIE,  Proprietor. 

THIS  long-established  and  well-known  Hotel,  situated  in 
the  GRAND  RUE  DE  PERA,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
UNRIVALLED  BOSPHORUS,  is  replete  with  every  comfort  and  convenience  for 
the  Accommodation  of  Families  and  Tourists. 

A  Select  Table-d'Hote. 

In  consequence  of  the  largely  increasing  number  of  Visitors  to  the  OTTOMAN 
CAPITAL,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  now  be  reached  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  Passengers  who  select  this  agreeable  Route  to  and  from  INDIA  and 
the  EAST,  it  is  requested  that  Families  desirous  of  securing  Rooms  telegraph  or 
write  in  anticipation.     Every  attention  will  be  paid  to  instructions  thus  transmitted. 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  INTERPRETERS  FOR  ALL 

LANGUAGES. 

Th e  Attendants  and  Boats  of  (he  Hotel  await  tite  arriral  of  tie  Steamers, 
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RUSSIA. 


HOTEL  BILLO,  MOSCOW, 

GREAT    LUBIANKA    STREET. 


Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD   BILLO. 


ALREADY  advantageously  known  for  these  past 
•J  *•    and  of  late  considerably  Enlarged,  and  newly  Furnished 


20  Years, 
with  all  the 
requirements  of  modern  times,  this  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL, 
entirely  Private,  has  merited,  under  the  careful  attention  of  the  Proprietor, 
for  its  comfort  cleanliness,  and  order,  the  unquestionable  patronage  of  the 
most  distinguished  Travellers. 

This  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  highest  and  healthiest  part,  the  very  centre 
of  Moscow,  with  the  front  to  the  sunside,  and  most  convenient  for  visitors 
on  pleasure  or  business,  being  near  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Opera  House, 
the  Kreml,  and  the  Boulevards,  and  also  close  to  the  City,  the  Exchange, 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  business  places  in  general. 

Single  Rooms  and  Apartments,  excellent  Table  d'Hote  Dinner  at  5}  p.m., 
separate  dinners,  choice  wines.    Prices  moderate. 

Ladies'  Room,  Reading  and  Smoking  Room,  English  Newspapers,  viz. : 
*  The  Times,'  *  The  Graphic,'  and  *  Punch ;'  French  and  German  News- 
papers. Every  sort  of  information  about  the  town,  its  environs,  trade,  and 
the  inland  communications. 

Own  Letter-box.  Interpreters  and  Guides.  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of 
Circular  Letters  changed. 

Cold,  Warm,  Shower  Baths,  Sponge  Tubs.  Equipages  and  Droshkies 
at  the  door. 

No  personal  trouble  whatever  with  the  Passports,  •  which  are  strictly 
required  by  the  police  office.  Own  Carriage  and  attendance  at  the  Peters- 
burg Railway  Station  to  receive  the  Travellers  and  their  Luggage.  It  is 
advisable  to  secure  Rooms  beforehand,  especially  duriug  the  time  of  the 
Nishny  Fair  (in  August),  and  during  the  Carnival  time  (in  January  and 
February). 

CAUTION.— Travellers  are  cautioned  not  to  confound  the  HOTEL 
BILLO  with  other  establishments  of  nearly  unisonous  names,  and 
to  take  care  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  Cabmen 
or  Iswoschtschiks  and  other  interested  persons,  especially  nt 
St.  Petersburg,  but  lo  insist  on  being  conducted  to  the  HOTEL 
BILLO,  Great  Lubianka ;  in  Russian,  Oottinw'tza  Billo,  IkdtJivi 
Lubianka. 
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TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DORRELL  &  SON'S 


15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.W. 

Every  Information  given  respecting  Travelling  on  the  Continent. 
Trench  and  Italian  spoken,  and  Correspondence  carried  on  in  either  Language. 


British  Subjects  visit 
ing  the  Continent  will 
save  trouble  and  expense 
by  obtaining  their  Pass- 
ports through  the  above 
Agency.  No  personal 
attendance  is  required, 
an9  country  residents 
may  have  their  Pass- 
ports forwarded  through 
the  post.  A  '  Passport 
Prospectus,'  containing 
every  particular  in  de- 


tail, by  post,  on  applica- 
tion. 

Passports  Mounted, 
and  enclosed  in  Gases, 
with  the  name  of  the 
bearer  impressed  hi  gold 
on  the  outside;  thus  af- 
fording security  against 
injury  or  loss,  and  pre* 
venting  delay  in  the 
frequent  examination  of 
the  Passport  when  tra- 
velling. 


Jte,  ^Obtaining  Passport,  U.  6d  ;  Vitas,  is.  each.    Catet,  Is.  6cL  to  fit.  each. 

THE   LATEST    EDlflONV'jDF^URRArS    HANDBOOKS. 

English  and  Foreign  Stationery,  Dialogue  Book*,  Couriers'  Bags,  Pocket- 
book*  and  Purses  or  every  description,  Travelling  Inkstands,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  Articles  useful  for  Travellers. 

CANTON  DE  VAUD,  BEX  (Switzerland). 

— ~>5*C<x 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES   SALINES, 

Kept  by  L.  FELLER. 

HYDROPATHY,  RUSSIAN  BATHS,  TURKISH  BATHS. 

SALOON    FOR   PULVERISED    SPRAY    BATHS    OF 
VARIOUS  MINERAL  WATERS. 

Established  after  the  newest  and  most  perfect  systems  known* 


Consulting  Doctor    .    DR.  COSSY, 

LATELY  DO  USB  SURGEON   TO    THE    PARIS   HOSPITAL. 
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BY  ROYAL     ^fiSttuSir      COMMAND. 


*/*.^v       ±v^ 


JOSEPH     G  I  LLO  T  T'S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL     PENS. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  'World. 


Emy  Packet  bnn  the  Fac-dmile 
of  his  Signature) 


QEN  EVA. 
A  GOLAT,  LERESCHE  &  SONS, 

31,  ytt42   DJ5»   BEROUES,  and   1,  PLACE  DU  POUT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Two  large  Establishments,  completely  furnished  with  goods  of  the  newest  designs. 

Warranted  Watches  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  Chronometers  and  with  complex 
movements.     Also  a  very  large  assortment  of  Jewelry. 

House  in  Paris,  No.  2,  HUE  DE  I*A  PATX. 


QEN  EVA. 

CHATEAU    DE    PRANGINS, 

NYON    STATION. 
THIRTT   MINUTES   FROM    GESEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  in  one  of  the  finest  positions  on  tbe  Lake 
of  Genera.      Splendid  View  of  Mont  Blanc     Magnificent  Terrace.    Neigh- 
bourhood nicely  shaded.    Princely  Habitation. 

Beduoed  Price  for  a  Prolonged  Stay. 

SEBILLE,   Pbofbibtoiz. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

in  wn; 


The  Play-ground  of  Europe.     By  Leslie  Stephen,  late 

Presldant  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  Four  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  E.  Wutmtkk. 
Crown  Svo.,  price  lOt.fid. 

Pau  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count  Henry  Russell,  Member 

of  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Societies  of  France,  of  the  Alpine  Club,  of  the 
Soci^te*  Ramood,  Ice.     With  Two  Maps  and  a  Panorama.    Square  fcap.  Svo.,  price  5f. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  Use  of  Mountaineers.    By 

Chabum  Packs.  Second  Edition,  corrected;  with  Frontispiece  and  Map,  and  an 
Appsmmx.    Crown  Svo.,  price  7*.  6d. 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Western  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  Monte 

ROSA,  &c  Including  the  whole  range  of  thfi  Alps  of  Piedmont.  Dauphlne,  and  Savoy, 
from  Nice  to  the  Pass  of  the  Simplon.  New  Edition,  revised,  May,  1870.  Post  svo. 
with  Maps,  &c,  price  10s.  6d. 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  including  the  Salzburg 

and  Central  Tyrolese  Chains,  the  Styrion  Alps,  and  the  Terglou  District  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Drove  to  the  Adriatic,  New  Edition,  1869.  Post  8vo.,  with  Maps,  &c.(  price 
10*.  64. 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including  the  Bernese 

Oberland,  with  Lomhardy  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Tyrol.  New  Edition,  1869. 
Post  8vo.,  with  Maps,  &c,  price  7s.  €4. 

Map    of  the    Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  from   an   Actual 

Survey  in  1863-1864.  By  A.  Aj>ams-Reillt,  F.R.O.S.,  M.A.C.  In  Chremo.lithography 
on  extra  stout  Drawing  Paper  28  inches  by  17  inches,  price  10s.  To  be  had  also  mounted 
on  Canvas,  m  a  folding  case,  price  12*.  6d. 

Map  of  the  Valpelline,  the  Val  Tournanche,  and  the 

Southern  Valleys  of  the  Chain  or  MONTE  ROSA,  from  an  actual  Survey  in  1865-1886. 
By  A.  Adams-Kkilly,  F.R.G.S.,  M.A.C.  In  Chromo-liihography,  on  extra  stout  Drawing 
Paper,  25  Inches  by  14  inches,  price  6s.  To  be  had  also  mounted  on  Cauvas,  folded  and 
jointed,  for  Pockkt  or  Knapsack,  price  7s.  ftd. 

The  High  Alps  without  Guides;    being  a  Narrative  of 

Adventures  in  Switzerland,  together  with  Chapters  on  the  Practicability  of  such  mode  of 
Mountaineering,  and  Suggestions  for  its  Accomplishment.  By  the  Rev.  A.  O.  Girdle- 
STOX&,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece  and  Two  Maps.    Square  crown  8vo„  price  7s.  6d. 

Cadore,  or  Titian's  Country.    By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 

the  Authors  of  the  '  Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40  Illustrations. 
Imperial  8vo.,  price  31*.  6d. 

Zigzagging    amongst    Dolomites.       By  the  Author  of 

'  How  we  Spent  the  Summer.'  With  upwards  of  Thr«e  Hundred  Illustrations  in  fac- 
simile of  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Oblong  4 to.,  price  15s. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus  and  Bashan,  including 

Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabrvez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Klbnn.  By  Douglas  W. 
Fjczshjukld,    Wiih  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.,  price  18*. 

LONDON :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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GENEVA. 

NO.  2,  PLACE    DES   BERGUES. 


GEO.  BAKER, 

ENGLISH   CHEMIST  AND   DRUGGIST, 

PRESCRIPTIONS  CAREFULLY  PREPARED. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES  &  PERFUMERY. 

HomoBopathio  Preparations.    Soda  and  Saratoga  "Water. 

Medicines  and  Preparations  forwarded  with  the  greatest  despatch   and 

safety  to  all  parts  of  Switzerland  by  Post. 

ROME. 

17   &   18,   VIA    DELLA    MEEOEDE. 


GEO.  BAKER, 


INFORMS  the  Inhabitants  and  Visitors  of  Rome  that  he  has  opened  an 
Establishment  at  the  above  address,  for  the  supply  of  English  specialities 
and  goods  adapted  for  the  use  of  Families  at  prices  far  inferior  to  those 
hitherto  charged  in  Rome. 

NICE. 


-»o«- 


PHARMACIE  DANIEL  ET  C,E- 

QUAI  MASSENA. 


GEO.  BAKER, 


INFORMS  the  Visitors  and  Residents  of  Nice,  that  he  has  succeeded  to 
the  above  old  established  and  justly  renowned  Pharmacy,  and  that  having 
associated  with  him  Mr.  GEORGE  BUSBY,  who  for  nine  years  past  has 
been  Assistant  Manager  of  it,  he  hopes  by  careful  attention  and  a  moderate 
Scale  of  Charges,  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  extend,  its  ancient  and  well 
deserved  reputation. 
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THE  FURNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL  &  SON  have  16  separate  Booms,  each  completely  furnished  with 
a  different  Suite  of  Furniture,  irrespective  of  their  general  Stock  displayed 
in  Six  Galleries  and  Two  Large  Ground-floor  Warerooms,  the  whole 
forming  the  most  complete  stock  of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  Kingdom. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  six 
different  colours,  some  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a 
plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Polibhed 
Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  for  separate  rooms,  so  that 
customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  rooms. 
A  Suite  of  very  superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in 
stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and  select  Furniture  in  various  woods 
will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a 
complete  assortment  may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  pattern 
ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedstead. 

A  very  large  stock  of  Bedding  (HEAL  &  SON'S  original  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BEDSTEADS. 

The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned 
Goods  for  plain  and  Servants'  use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire 
{Stock  is  arranged  in  sixteen  rooms,  six  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  and 
large  ground-floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  assortment  of  Bed- 
room Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet  work  and 
they  have  large  Workshops  on  the  premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
manufacture  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention, 
every  article  being  made  on  the  premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrase,  the 
Sommier  Elastiquo  Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower 
in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 


HEAL   AND    SON'S 

TLLU8TBATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE, 

SENT  FKEE  BY  POST. 

196,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM  COUBT   EOAD. 
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VISITORS    TO    NAPLES. 

GENERAL  AGENCY  ft  COMMISSION  OFFICE  of  the  BEITISH  TJSRA&Y 

(Ettablishcd  in  1837  by  Mr*.  Doranf), 
vnacrtD  by 

GEORGE    CIVALLERI, 

Palazzo  Friozzi,  No.  267,  Riviera  di  Ohiaja. 

W0RK8  OF  ARTrG00D8,  AND  LUGGAGE 

forwarded  to  and  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  warehoused  at  moderate  charges 

of  rent. 

BANK  BILLS, .  CTJtCtTLAE  NOTES,   AND  LETTERS  Of  CREDIT 

cashed  free  of  commission. 

coTrvrmT  wxarss  or  bvikt  dssc*x»txojy, 

both  in  Bottle  and  in  Cask,  for  exportation,  at  reduced  prices. 

FOREIGN  WINES,  ENGLISH  BEERS,  TEAS,  <yc,  IMPORTED. 

Agency  Business  of  every  description  attended  to ;  also  the  PURCHASE  of  LANDS, 
HOUSES,  or  VILLAS  for  the  account  of  Foreigners. 

Correspondent!  /  Venn.  OUVm  ft  CO.,  87,  Tinabury  Square. 

i*  London    1  jfessrs.  OHABLES  CABB  ft  Co.,  14,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

FLORENCE. 

12,  li-msTa-'   abisto   ietctovo.     , 

MONTELATIGI  BROTHERS, 

ASSORTMENT  01  CASKETS  AMD  ALBUMS. 

COMMISSIONS     AND     EXPORTATION. 

SUCCURSALE,  BADEN-BADEN,  opposite  the  Hotel d AvgUterre. 

Small  Svo.,  S$.6d.  |   ESSENTIALS 

j  FOE 

HAXDBOOK-TRAVEL  TALK :       TRAVELLING. 

-Ekoush,   Frehch,    Gbbmah,  S"^^*  S1^  ?^*  8^tt.. 

■  TnresAors  lf<t*"Twty  Flannel 


and    Italian,  for   the    Use    of  j  Thresher's  Kashmir  Woollen  Socks. 

_,     .  '  Thresher's  Coloured  Flannel  ShirtSt' 

Enghbhmen  abroad,  or  Foreigners   xnresher,s  Travelling  Bags. 


in  England. 


SOLD  ONLY  BY 

TIIRESHEK  <fc  GLENN  Y, 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  SOMERSET  HOUSE 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street    ■  STRAND 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  YUE. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD  DRBMEL. 


HPHIS  magnificent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  the  Visitor  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  situated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE   KINO, 

and  facing 
THE  PLAGE  ROYALE  AND  TfiE   PARK. 

It  contains  numerous  large  and  small  Apartments,  as  well  as  single 
Booms. 

Tabled H6U%  riMy  served.     Choice  Wines. 
SMOKING   BOOM. 

READING  BOOH,  with  the  best  Belgian,  Snellen,  French, 
German,  nmt  American  Dally  Paper*  and  PerladleaU. 

Terraces,  with  Splendid  View  overlooking  the  Park. 

ARRANGEMENTS  MADE  FOB  THE  WINTER. 


Mr.  Dremel,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  justify  the 
confidence  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  prompt  and 
civil  attendance,  combined  with  moderate  charges. 
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A.PFEA.L. 


THE    COMMITTEE    of    the    CHURCH    of  ENGLAND 
EDUCATION  SOCIETY  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  funds  to  enable  them 
to  continue  the  Society's  operations. 

Many  of  our  Schools  for  the  Poor  are  either  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
Society's  grants,  or  would  be  crippled  in  their  work  without  such  aid.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  many  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  been  enabled  to  complete  their 
course  of  training. 

The  Society  also  supplies  Schools  with  all  kinds  of  Registers  and  Stationery  at 
reduced  prices. 

The  Society's  means  are  far  from  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time, 
which  urgently  demand  every  possible  effort  to  secure  for  an  increasing  population 
a  sound  Protestant  Education. 

F.  MAUDE,  R.N.,  Chairman. 
REGINALD  GUNNERY,  iron.  Clcr.  Sec. 
11,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE, 

ST.   ISAAC'S    SQUARE, 

(Gostinitsa  Angletcrrc,   Issakofski  Sabor.) 

H.  SOHMITZ,  Proprietor. 

THIS  new  and  well-conducted  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  City,  facing  the  St.  Isaac's  Church,  near  the  Post-office,  the  Royal 
Palaces  and  Public  Buildings,  affords  large  suites  of  well-furnished  Apartments 
for  Families,  and  comfortable  and  airy  Bedrooms  for  Single  Gentlemen.  A  largo 
Dining-room  where  Dinners  are  served  from  Three  till  Seven  o'Ciock,  fiom 
one  rouble  and  above.  A  well- furnished  Reading-room.  The  *  Time*/  and 
other  English,  French,  and  German  Newspapers. 

HOT  AND   COLD  BATHS,    TUBS,   AND  SITTING   BATHS, 

Guides  and  Servants  speaking  English. 

Omnibuses  at  the  Stations,  and  Steamboats  near  Landing-places  from  Stockholm 

and  England. 

THE  QUEEN'S   MESSENGERS  FREQUENT  THIS   HOTEL. 

N.B.—Mi*tt$  Benton*'  Hotel  no  longer  txUU. 
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LUCERNE. 


ENGLISOHEE   HOF.—  HOTEL 
d'AKOLETEEEE. 

Proprietor—JEAN  BEBER. 


THIS  First-rate  Establishment,  very 
well  recommended  by  the  best  clans  of 
Travellers,  is  situated  close  to  the  Steamers' 
Landing-place,  and  vis-h-vis  the  Railway  Sta- 
tions, on  the  loveliest  position  of  the  Lake, 
with  superb  views  of  the  Rigl,  Pllatus,  Alps, 
said  Glaciers;  contains  several  Saloons,  62 
comfortable  Rooms,  Smoking  and  Reading 
Rooms,  where  are  French  and  English  news- 
papers. 

Charge  for  Booms  per  diem,  lfr.  60c. 
to  Mr. 
.  Table  d'Hote,  at  1    •  •  •    Sfr. 

4*30  .  .    4fr. 
780  .  .    Sfr, 


NOTICE. 


LETTS,  SON,  Si  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

8,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 

LONDON,    E.C., 


SUPPPLY 


»» 


1» 


»» 


♦1 


The  •  Times,'  •  Galignani,'  •VIndepeiu 
dance,'  the  '  Bund,'  and  other  German, 
French,  and  American  papers  are  taken  for 
the  Heading  Room. 

A   PRACTICAL    INTRODUCTION 

TO  THK 

NORWEGIAN  LANGUAGE, 

CONSISTING  OP 

GRAMMAR  AND  EXERCISES  FOR  THE 

USE  OF  ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS 

IN  NORWAY. 

BT 

J.  Y.  8ARGENT,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS. 

ROTTERDAM. 


H.  A.  KEAMERS, 

Importer  of  Foreign  Books. 

Mr.  Murray's  *  Handbooks  for  Travellers, 
Bradshaw's  Monthly  Railway  Guides,  Bai- 
drkrr's  *  Reiscfaandbttcher,'  and  Hkkh- 
schkl's  '  Telegraph/  always  in  Stock. 

Engluh,  French,  and  German  Books  im. 
ported  Weekly,  and  a  great  variety  of  New 
Books  kept  in  8tore. 

47,  GELDERSCHE  KABE. 


PASSPORTS 

Within  24  Hours'  Notice,  to  any  part  of 
the  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  the  necessary 
Banker's  Recommendation. 

They  have  also  a  very  complete  Set  of 

MAPS 

by  Foreign  Publishers  and  Governments, 

AKD 

GUIDE    BOOKS, 

IN 

(English  £tm\j,  anb  Atrmair, 

to  all  parts  of  the  Tourist  World. 


CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


LETTS,  SON,&  CO. 

(LIMITED), 
Agents  for  the  Sale  of  the 

ORDNANCE     MAPS 

OP  TUB 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  DEPOT, 

IJassport  mii  Cmititrs'  Ss'T. 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 

(Hourly   opposite  the  Chtrlng  Cross  Hotel), 


PORTMANTEAUX 


Intending  Tourists  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment 
before  making  purchases  for  their  journey. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROMt- 


Guide  Books  lin  pocket  bindings). 
Maps  and  Plans  of  all  Parts. 
Foreign  Dictionaries. 
Dialogues  and  Grammars. 
Polyglott  Washing  Books. 
Journals  and  Diaries. 
Pocket  Books  and  Note  Cases. 
Parses,  Sot.  and  Hap.  Cases. 
Honey  Belts  and  Bags. 
Writing  Cases  and  Blotters. 
Ink  Stands  and  Light  Boxes. 
Foreign  Stationery. 
Travelling  Chess  Boards,  Ac. 
Knives,  Scissors,  A  Corkscrews. 
Barometers  A  Thermometers. 
Field  Glasses  A  Compasses. 
Eye  Preservers  and  Spectacles. 
Railway  Bags  and  Straps. 


Hat  Cases  and  Bonnet  Boxes. 
Luggage  Straps  and  Labels. 
Travelling  Lamps. 
Camp  C  an  die  stick  a  - 
Flasks  and  Drinking  Cups. 
Sandwich  Cases. 
Luncheon  Baskets. 
Dressing  Cases  A  Housewives 
Soap  and  Brush  Boxes. 
Sponge  and  Sponge  Bags. 
Baths  and  Air  Cushions. 
Waterproofs  A  Foot  Warmers. 
Camp  Stools  and  Leg  Bests. 
Portable  Closet  Seats. 
Etnas  for  boiling  water. 
Combs,  Brashes,  and  Mirrors. 
Glycerine  and  Insect  Powder. 
Door  Fasteners,  Ac,  Ac.,  Ac. 


■>•"' 


II 
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THE  BORROW! 
AN  OVERDUE  FJ 
RETURNED  TO 
BEFORE  THE  I 
BELOW.  NON-I 

NOTICES   DOE- _-,_. 

BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


